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I. Fashion in Iron Styles. 

By I. H. Bdbrill. 

Most of the styles in the Indian Museum belong to a 
long, representative and very interesting series which the 
Government of Madras collected at the instance of the Reporter 
on Economic Products, from almost every district of that 
Presidency. In the Agricultural Ledger No. 6 of 1908-09 on 
** Indian Pens,’' pp. 95-96, the collection is referred to. To 
that Ledger, this paper on fasliion ” in the shape of the styles 
is supplementary : by illustrating the different types and indi- 
cating in what parts of the western peninsula of India each 
type is used, it canies the subject further than would have been 
appropriate to a journal such as the Agricultural Ledger: it 
mc^es no attempt to connect the sba]]^ of the pens with the 
oharaoter of the writing, for such a subject is well beyond the 
writer's field of work and best left to philologists. 

The numbers quoted for each style in this account ate the 
permanent registration pumbers of the Ethnologic court of the 
Indian, Museum, where the specimens are all exhibited, ^e 
draufjhiniepf^ were made in the Government School of 
Aft^ Oaioattai u^der the kind supervision of Mr. Percy Brown, 
the Prinolpal. All are drawn to ^he same scale, vis., i of the 
original. 

Bkw 4110 purpose of the paper the styles have been classed 
under divisions. 
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First Division. 

Styles withoiU a Knife edge attached. 

Pens belonging to the first division are figured on plate 
XX. If the reader will kindly turn to the plate ho will ob- 
serve that the pens are grou])ed on it into six series. The first 
series illustrates tj^pes 1 to 4, being simple light styles: the 
second scries is of etjually double-pointed styles,— types 6 
and 6: the third series is of long styles weighted at tlie very 
apex, i)eingtypes7 to 9 : the fourth series is ot fusiform styles, — 
types 10 and 11 : the fifth series is of styles weighted by a more 
abrupt swelling, — types 12 to 15; and the last series of the plate 
is of heavy tapering styles which are bore types 16 and 17. The 
descriptions of the figures may conveniently be given series by 
series : the first series is of the following styles : — 

Fia. 1. T\pol. Stylo No. 10Sri2, from tho Kihina District. 

Fio. 2. 'Pypo 2. Stylo No. 100(5(5, from tlio Malabar Dislricl. 

Fio. 3. Typo 3. Stylo No. 10790, from the Oodaveri District. 

Fia. 4. Typo 4. Style No. 10808, fr>m the Kistiia Di^tiict. 

Fio. 5. T>pe4, Style No. 10810, from tho Kistna District. 


The iron style in its siniiJcst form may bo very like a 
porcupine quill ; and with such a type we 
may conveniently start. Short light 
styks of no greater length than tho porcupine quill are uncom- 
mon but exist ; and figure 1 is of an example from the Kistna 
District: its total length is 7^ inches; its weight is only 'i oz., 
and its centre of gravity 4 J inches from the point. 

A somewhat similar style is seen in iiguio 2 from Malabar : 
j ^ it is 6J inches long ; it weighs I} oz , and 

has its centre of gravity 4 inches from 
the tip. it is a transition towards type 10. 

Longer simple styles are much commoner than thesa short 
« simple styles. Firstly may be considered 

' two winch come from tho Godaveri Dis- 


trict, one of which is hero shown as figure 3. it has an unusual 
slight, but abiupt, thickening towards the middle. The other 
has no such thickening. Both have exactly similar obtuse 
points. Their lengths are respectively 8;^ and 9J inches ; their 
weights are 2 oz. each, and their centres of gravity 4J and 4^ 
inclxes distant from their tips. 

Longer styles have been received abundantly from the 
Type 4. Districts of the Kistna and Godaveri and 

also from the contiguous Districts of 
Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Kurnool and Nelloro. The longest of 
all come from the Kistna District : indeed the average length 
( 16 inches) of styles received from that District is greater than 
the average length of all the styles of this type. 

Here follows a table, arranged with the shortest styles firsts 
stating the lengtlis, weights, and the distances of the centre 
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of gravity of each from its tip. Figs. 4 and 6 are given 
illustration of the type. 


in 


District of Origin. 


Godaveri .. 10789 

Vizagapatam . . If >759 

Kistna, Guntur . . 10803 

Ganjam . . 10733 

Kistna, Guntur .. 10806 

Kistna. Guntur . . 10800 

Viragapatam . . 10760 

Kistna, Bezwada . . 10844 

Vizagapatam .. 10761 

Kistna, Guntur . . 10804 

Nellore . . 10767 

Godaveri . . 10786 

Godaveri .. 10787 

Godaveri . . 10788 

Godaveri . . 10701 

Godaveri . . 10792 

Kistna, Guntur . . 10802 

Kumool .. 10816 

Kistna, Tiruvur . . 10860 

Kistna . . 10869 

Godaveri . . 10794 

Kistna . . 10808 

Kistna, Tiruvur . . I 

Kistna . . 1 

Kistna, Bezwada . . 1 

Kistna . . 1 

Kistna, Bezwada . . 1 

Average 


1 

length in I 

Weight in 

luoliez. 

Ounces. 

1 

10| 


1 

2 


i 

21 



31 

13| 

Hi 


2 


:i 

2 | 

i3l 


2L 

14 



14 



14 


21 



3 



3 



31 


14J 


3 


Ui 


3, 


Hi 


3 


141 

' 

2 ; 


HI 

2 i 

i 

HI 

3 

15 




15 






3l 


16] 


3. 


16] 


4 


10 ] 

1 

4 


' 173 

! 

,■) 


17] 

; 1 

4 

14*38 

311 

1 15-00 

1 3*41 

i 


Distance 
, in inclies of 
jthe Centre of 
^Gravity from 
I the tip. 


6J 

54 

H 

7 

8 
K 
H 
7? 
71 
71 
71 

H 

81 

8 

75 

8 

85 

81 

8 

»1 

81 

85 

92 

»5 

8J 

7- 62 

8- 49 


The following figures, illustrative of pens next to be dt s- 
cribed, make the second series on plate xx : — 

Fig. 6. Type 6. Style No. 10746, from Ganjam. 

Fio. 7. Type 6. Style No. 10683, from Malabar, Ponnianur. 

Fig. 8. 6. Style No. 10690, from Malabar. 

Fig. 9. Type 6a. Style No. 10839, from Burma. 

The Districts of Oanjam and Vizagapatam possess the 
- ^ little double-pointed style, fig. 6. Tliere 

^ are five such styles in the Indian Museum : 

and four of them are very similar indeed to one another. 
The length varies from 5;^ to 6^ inches, the weight from 1 j 
to oz., and the centre of gravity of all is at the middle. 
The fifth specimen, from Vizagapatam, is smaller, weighing 
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only I oz., and being ^ inches long. Every specimen is 
similarly omaimented at the middle. 


Distrirt of Origin. 


Vizagapatani 

Ganjam 

Ganjam 

Qanjam 

Vizagapatani 

Average 


10749 

10746 

L0745 

L0747 

10751 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in Centre 
Ounces. of Gravity. 


n 

H 

6 

n 




i 

n 

ii 


< at the 
, middle. 


M7 


Far away from the Gircars in Malabar and South Canara 
another double pointed style is used ; but it is of a much heavier 
type. That the two arc quite udike is readily shown by 
a comparison of the figures 7 and 8 with figure 6. 

The following table gives the length and weight of this 
heavy pen. The centre of gravity is in 
Type o. examples at the middle. 


District of Origin. 


Malabar, Pannianur 
South Canara 
Malabar 

Malabar, Pannianur 
Malabar 

Average 


1 

, 1 

Length in | 

Weight in 

'• I 

1 

Inches. 1 

Ounces. 

10683 ' 

i 

10 

1 

10822 

10^ 1 

1 8 

10686 1 

in \ 

1 n 

10674 1 

I4i 

14 

10690 1 

I7i j 

1 22J 

1 13*20 

12-20 


Contro of 
Gravity. 


at Uie 
middle 


The last style of the five in the table is so very large and 
heavy that it almost might have been separated from the other 
as a distinct type. 


Type 7 . 


We now pass on to styles weighted towards the upper 
end such as are illustrated by the follow- 
ing figures on plate xx : — 

Type 7. Styles Nos. 10863 and 10866, from the 

Style No. 10734, from the Qanjam District. 
Style No. 10868, from the Kistna District. 

Style No. 10848, from Bezwada, Kistna District. 
Style No. 10860, from the Kistna District. 


Figs. 10 and 11. 
Kistna District. 

Fig. 12. Type 8. 
Fig. 13, Type 9. 
Fig. 14. Tl^pe 9. 
Fig. 16. T3rpe 9. 


A very simple form of weighting is that in which the top is 
turned over: two such pens have been received from the 
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Kistna District (figs. 10 and 11): they are respectively 
inches and 11|^ inches long; they weigh respectively and 
3 oz., and their centres of gravity are 7| and 6^ inches remote 
from the tips. Tliat they differ in very little from type No. 4 
is evident. Type 4 is also from the Kistna District. 

The next form of weighting is a curious one (fig. 12), 
^ « seen only in one style received from 

' Canjam : it is contrived by a bar affixed 

across the top. The style is 9 inches long, weighs 2| oz., and 
has its centre of gravity 6^ inches from the tip. 

The next set of specimens are like long nails (vide figs. 
- 13, 14, and 15). They all come from the 

^ Kistna or Kurnool Districts, whence the 

similar types 4 and 7 come. 


District of Origin. 


Kistna 
r Kistna 
alike] Kistna, 

( B07.V 

r Kurnool 
( Kistna 


Average .. 


Distancr 



Length in 

Weight ill 

in inches o 


TnchoH. 

Oiincoft. 

(Iravity fro 
the tip. 

10868 


>)i 
•* 1 

21 

Ki 

10864 


71 

10848 

121 

! 22 

7J 

10818 

•21 


71 

1080:i 

■2 

3j 

71 

10860 

131 

31 

8 


12 31 

2-94 

7*71 


Next in turn may be taken in succession of types of pen 
weighted above by means of a fusiform 
swelling. These types are illustrated on 
plate XX by tlie following figures : — 

Fig. 16. Type 10. Stylo No. 10664, from the Coimbatore District. 

Fig. 17. Type 11. Style No. 10776, from the Tanjore District, 

Fig. 18. Type 11. Style No. 10829, from North Arcot. 

Fig. 19. Type 11. Style No. 10776, from the Tanjore District. 

Fig. 20. l^pe 11. Style No. 10669, from Blalabar. 

Fig. 21. Type 11. Style No. 10720, from South Arcot. 

Style No. 10664 from Coimbatore (fig. 16) which has a 
lengtti of 6{ inches, and a weight of Ijt oz., and in which the 
distance of the oentre of gravity from the tip is 4 inches, is 
the Bimplest of the types, being a transition between type 
1, figure 1, and the types 11 and 12. 
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Of styles of tjrpe 11 are here offered five illustrations, — 
_ figures 17, 18, 19, 20 and 21. Some 

^ ' ' styles of this type are sounded, but most 

are octagonal in section above, either equal sided or with 
broader and narrower sides alternating as in figure 21. I give 
a table of styles of type 11 arranged according to their 
lengths : — 


District of Origin. 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


I Distance 
I in inches of 
I the Centre of 
I Gravity from 
the tip. 


Madura 

10728 - 

6; 

2’» 

4 

Coimbatore 

10602 

6] 

2 


Malabar 

10081 

61 

2 I ! 


Trichinopoly 

10707 

«S 

|S 

4 

South Arcot 

1072L 

6J 

H 


Trichinopoly 

10708 

6i 

n i 


Tanjore 

10776 

6? 

2 

n 

Tinnevelly 

10782 

7 

2» ! 


South Arcot 

10720 

7 

2 

41 

Salem 

10666 

7] 

H 

45 

Tanjore 

10770 

nt 

■ M 

2i 

•'i 

Salem 

10653 . 

71 

2 ■ 

4’ 

Trichinopoly 

10704 

71 

2 

B1 

Tanjore 

10776 

»J 

3 

5J 

Cliingloput 

J0799 

8] 

2j ! 

B? 

North Arcot 

10829 

8X 

2 

6 

Malabar, Anjengo 

10813 

85 

31 

0 

Mfldabar 

10669 

«3 

4« 1 

6 

South Arcot 

10722 

H 

35 ! 

53 

South Arcot 

10713 

OJ 

4 , 

Oi 

Kistna, Guntur 

10801 

lOi 

31 

BJ 

Kistna 

10867 

lOJ 

31 1 

75 

Kumool 

10187 

101 

31 

74 

Godaveri 

10793 

1'! 

2J 1 

7| 

North Arcot 

10828 

11 1 

4 

71 

N^ore 

10765 

IH 

3 

7 

Kistna, Guntur 

10806 

111 


74 

Kistna, Bezwada 

10840 

12 

4i 1 

8 

Kiiniool 

10826 

125 

4 

81 

Average 


8-07 

3*00 

6*76 

Average of specimens from 




N. of Madras 


lO'OI 

3*64 

7-30 

Average of specimens from 




Madras and South 

•• 

7-4» 

2*72 

4-93 


I 


It is very easy to see from the table that the style of the 
Southern Districts is much shorter than that of the Northern. 
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The fourth series on plate xx is composed of the following 
pens now to be described : — 

Fio. 22. Type 12. Style No. 10849, from the Kistiia District. 

Fio. 23. Typo 12. Stylo No. 10769, from the Nellore District. 

Flo. 24. Type 13. Stylo No. 10667, from Malabar. 

FtO. 25. Type 13. Style No. 10730, from the Madura District. 

Fig, 26. Type 14. Style No. 10807, from the Kistna District 

Fio. 27. Type 15. Style No. 10766, from the Nellore District. 

Departing from the last type in the direction of type 
_ No. 9 are the following pens constructed 

as in figures 22 and 23. It will he 
noticed that they all belong to the Districts which have supplied 
type 9 (figs. 13-15), except No. 10769 (fig. 23) wliich came from 
a more southern District, and differs in being half of brass. 


Distance 


DiHtrict of Orifriii 


Vizagapaiam 
Vizagapatnni 
Nellore 
Kistna, Attili 
Vizagapatsin 


10756 

10766 

10769 

10861 

1076J 


Kistna, Mogalter range 1 0849 
Averagf* 


l.^ngth in ' 
Inches. 

' VVoight ill 
Ounces. 

; in inches of 
the C'entre of 
Gravity from 



the tip. 



5 

n 

2 


8 

2g 

5» 

8S 

31 

■ H 

9? 

3 

01 

IH 

H 

i 

8-86 

2-75 

1 5-96 


The next type has a bulb on the stem, solid generally, 
.« but in one of the specimens it is 

~ hollow. Often the stem of styles of this 

type is ornamented prettily with bidri work. The examples 
in the Indian Museum are arranged in the next table by 
length; and two are drawn in figures 24 and 25. 
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District of Origin. 


i 

T^ngth in | Weight in 
Indies. I Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
;Gravity from 
' the tip. 


Madura 

10730 

4i 

n 

21 

South Ganara 

10824 

«} 

•1 


Malabar 

10673 

SI 

IJ 

O:; 

Malabar, L’aunianur . . 

10671 

61 

2 


Malabar 

10676 ' 

71 

21 


Malabar 

10699 

7*. 

U 

4\ 

Malabar 

10696 

71 

31 

41 

Malabar, Anjeiigo .. 

10816 


'1 


Malabar 

10667 


22 

6 2 

Malabar 

10682 

91 

‘>J 

6 

Malabar 

I069»{ 

«1 

•91 

6 

Malabar 

10701 • 

91 

H 

6 

Nellore 

10768 . 

lOJ 

2J 

61 

Malabar 

10897 ' 

121 

5 

n 

Average 


7-98 

2-48 

6-27 


Wc fiiid one heavy Malabar pen, whicli might almost be 
made a separate type. Tlie very sliort pen from Madiira is of 
brass with an iron point and has its swelling hollow. 

Four styles have been received with the swelling higher up 
_ the stem, one of which is represented in 

^ fig. 26. TTiey are as follows : — 





• 

Distance 

District of Origin. 

Len^ in 
Indies. 

' 1 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 


' 



the tip. 

Kistna, Guntur 

.. 10807 ' 


31 

61 

Kistna 

.. 10861 , 

91 

■*1 

6.1 

Nellore 

.. 10764 ; 

10 

2J 

02 

Kiatna, Bezwada 

.. 10843 [ 

12| 

41 

8 

1 

Average 

1 

10-37 

3*50 

1 6-87 

— 


— — - 

- 

1 


The upper parts of the first, second and last are made of 
brass. 

Style No. 10766 (fig. 27) is a peculiar departure akin to 
- the last. It was received from Nellore, 

^ weighs 1| oz., is 7 inches long, «id its 

centre of gravity is 6 inches above the point. 
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Tlio last series on plate xx is composecl of tlie following 
four figures : — 

Fio. 28. Type IS. Style No. 10670, fiom the Afalabar Ihalrirt. 

Fia. 20. Type 16. Style No. 10672, from South Cauara. 

Fio. 30. Type 16. Style No. 10811, from the Malabar District. 

Fi«. 31. Typo 17. Stylo No. 10691, from the Malabar District. 

Heavy cigar-siiaped styles, such as is figured as 28, coiue 
« from Malabar: and if ornamented they 

* ■ become like figs. 29 and 30, the first of 

which was received front South Canara, an adjoining District: 
otherwise the examples have all come from Malabar. 

The weights and length of those pens are : — 


Distance 


District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

j Weight in 
Ounces. 

ill inches of 
the Centre of 

1 Gravity from 

Malabar, Paiinianur . . 

10680 

6*. 

4.1 

•*•1 

the tip. 

31 

Malabar, Anjongo 

10812 

n 

2{ 


Malabar 

10668 

7 

IJ 

4? 

Malabar, Fannianur . . 

10676 

n 

8{ 1 

1 

Malabar, Fannianur . . 

10679 

7il 

3'. 

5 

Malabar, Fannianur . . 

10678 

81 

. 

; 61 

Malabar . . 

10665 

H 

i 


South Canara 

10823 

9 


6? 

Malabar. Anjengo .. 

10811 

n 

\ 21 

6.5 

Malabar, Fannianur . . 

10672 

IV, 

1 8 

! 71 

Malabar, Fannianur . . 

10670 

\i\ 

1 104 

i ’j 

Average 


8*40 

4-61 

5‘fi3 


I 


We find in the same part of India styles that taper evenly 
Type 17. from a flat head to the point (fig. 31 ). 


District of Origin. 


Length in Weight in 
Tnehes. ^ Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


1 


Malabar, Anjengo 

.. 10014 ! 

! li 

H 

Malabar .. 

. . 10698 1 

’I 


Malabar .. 

.. 10693 



Malabar . . 

.. 10186 

lOJ 


Malabar . . 

.. 10691 

13 

1 

17 


Average . . ' 


.1 

8f 


6-53 


I 
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Second Division. 

Styles with a Knife edge associated. 

The simplest forms of styles, with a knife blade worked on 
to them, are to be seen in figs. 32, 33, 34 and 36. 

Those four figures, 32-35, together with figure 36, make tlie 
first series on plate xxi ; — 

Fio. 32. Type 19. Style No. 10717, from South Aroot. 

Fig. 33. Type 22. Style No. 10748, from the Vizagapatam Diatrict. 

Fig. 34. Type 20. Style No. 10760, from the Vizagapatam Diatrict. 

Fics. 36. Type 21. Style No. 10763, from the Nellore District. 

Ft(;. 36. Typo 23. Style No. 10738, from Ganjam. 

The simplest of all is style No. 10750 (fig. 34), from the 
district of Vizagapatam, which may be used as the starting 
point of a series. We may group the similar styles to be found 
in the Indian Museum Collection as follows : — 

Type 18, long thin style with straight blade, 
Vizagapatam, 10760 (fig. 34), and 10754. 

Type 19, thin style, blade turned at an angle of about 30"', 
South Arcot, 10717 (fig. 32). 

Type 20, thin style, blade sickle-shaped, 

Vizagapatam, 10768 (not figured, is, as it were, an 
exaggeration of the next, fig. 35). 

Type 21, very long, otherwise as type 21 , 

Nellore, 10763 (fig. 35). 

Type 22, thin style, blade turned about at an angle of 90' , 
Vizagapatam, 10748 (fig. 33). 

It is noteworthy that they all come from the Coromandel 
Coast, whence come also the thin styles that have no knife 
blades attached. 

The weight and length of these pens are as follows : — 


Dintriot of Origin. 


Length in 
fnehoH. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inches of 
the CSentre of 
Gravity from 
the tip. 


Vizagapatam 

Vizagapatam 

Sonth Aioot 

Vizagapatam 

Nellore 

Vizagapatam 


. 10748 ; 

7i 

. 10768 : 


. 10717 i 


. 10754 1 

12 

. 10761 1 


, 10730 : 

17J 



i 


Styles such as these just described, lead up to the very 
oharaoteristio style of Orissa (fig. 36) whioh has a downwai^y 
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directly cutting edge, and an eye-hole by which it may be sus- 
pended. All Orissa styles of this type are very much alike, as a 
glance down the following table shows. Their use extends to 
Midnapur, Calcutta (among immigrant Uriyas), Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam. 






■ Distance 

District of Oridn. 

I.iOngth in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

! in inches of 
|the Centre of 
Gravity from 





tho tip. 

1 

Vizagapatam 

.. 10767 


Oi 

»i 

Ganjam .. 

.. 10737 


2 

■*1 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10744 

64 

2 

4.1 

Orissa 

. . 7240 

fli 

1 

■ti 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10742 




Ganjam . . 

.. 10740 

71 

2 

1 •‘1 

Midnapur 

. . 4243 

p 

* M 

1 ? 

*2 

Cuttack . . 

491 

IS 

61 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10738 

; 7V 


•>1 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10736 

7? 

2; 

61 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10741 

1 « 

U 

4? 

Ganjam . . 

.. 10743 

8 


»i 

Viza?apatam 

. . 10762 

, * 

*> 

6J 

Ganjam . . 

. . 10739 

81 

H 

61 

Cuttack . . 

489 

81 

21 

6] 

Ganjam .. 

10736 

9J 

2 

6? 

Average 


7-44 

1-79 

4-96 


The second series of pens on plate xxi is made up of the 
following : — 

flu. 37. Typo 24. Style No. 10G87, Crom tho district of Malabar. 

Fio. 38. Style No. 10700, from the district of Malabar. 

Fio. 39. Type 26. Style No. 10821. from th' district of Kurnool. 

Fio. 40. Type 27. Style No. 10820. from the district of Kurnool. 

Fio. 41. I^pe 28. Style No. 10784, from the district of Cuddapah. 

The eye-holes of the Orissa styles reappear in styles of 
the same coast from Districts farther 
*** soath (vide 40 and 41) : but no 

styles from the Malabar coast exist in the Indian Museum 
wUch have ^ese eye-holes in the knife blade. However. 
Malabar has supplied the style figured as fig. 37, which possess- 
es two rows of six holes below the blade. This style is a 
long thin one such as one would have mqpected from the 
triots of the Eistna or Kurnool, its weight is 6^ oz., its 
length 17 inches, and its centre of gravity is 10 inches 
tiie tip. 
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Very like type 25 are two other styles from Malabar, one 
^ of which is figured as fig. 38. Tlieir 

weight, length and the position of the 
centre of gravity are as follows : — 


District of Orij^in. 


Lengtii in 
Tnclios. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


I Distanco 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Cravity from 
the tip. 


Malabar 

. 10700 

1.3 



7 

Mnlabar 

. 10703 

13 

M 

31 

• H 

Type 26. 

The eastern coast and the District of 

Coimbatore have supplied type 26 (fig. 39). 





1 

Distance 

District of Origi 

n. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight ill 
Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 



1 


• 

the tip. 

Coimbatore 

10663 

1 

S 

1 

2 


Kistna 

10842 

9 

1 

2 

•>j 

Kumool 

10819 

1 10 

!i 

i 

2’’ 


Knrnnol 

10821 

D 

1 

1 

2 

7| 

Average 


10*00 

2*34 

6*87 

Type 27. 

Very similar ] 
(vide fig. 40). 

but with 

two eye-holes 


1 

i 



! Distance 

District of Origin. 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

; in inches of 
jthe Centre of 
.Gravity from 


_ J 


1 

1 

1 the tip. 

|__ 

Anantapur 

10827 

. 

Ilf 

\ 

t 

31 

' 7} 

Kistna 

10866 

12] 



■ n 

Kumool 

10820 

12 

[ 

31 

71 

Kistna 

10841 

12 


21 

8 

Average 


12*00 

2-.13 

j 7*69 

1 


The pen figured as fig. 41 diflera from the last in having 
lyp. 28. two knife edges. It comes from Cadda> 
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pah, its weight is 3 oz. ; it is 14^ inches long, and has the 
centre of gravity 8| inches from the tip. 


The above completes the enumeration of the light styles 
with knife edges attached ; and we proceed to the heavy styles 
with sucli knives. They fall into types by the shapes of the 
blade. 

The third scries of figures on plate xxi illustrates them. 

Ftg. 42. Type 20. Style No. 10084, from Malabar. 

Flu. 43. Type 20. Style No. 10774, from Trichinopoly. 

Fiu. 44. Type 30. Stylo No. 10700, from Trichinopoly. 

Fru. 45. Type 31. Stylo No. 10725, from Madura. 

Fio. 46. Typo 32. Style No. 10705, from Chingleput. 

Just as the heavy styles without knife-edges come from 
southern and western India, so do the 
heavy styles with knife-edges. The fol- 
lowing enumerates those of the heavy series in wliich (as in 
fig. 42) tile edge is straight. 


DiMtrk't o( Origin. 


Tridiiiiopoly 

.. 10700 

Tanjoro 

.. 10770 

Madura 

.. 10729 

'ronjore 

.. 10777 

Tanjuru 

.. 10771 

South Arcot 

.. 10719 

Tanjoro 

.. 10780 

Tanjoro 

.. 10778 

Chinglopiit 

.. 10798 

Tanjoro 

.. 10774 

Malabar 

.. 10692 

Malabar 

.. 10694 

Malabar 

.. 10684 

Malabar 

.. 10688 


Average 


Length in 
Inches. 


Weight in 
Ounces. 


Distance 
in inclies of 
tile Centre of 
Gravity from 
I the tip. 


OS 

OJ 

71 

71 

7ii 

»1 

8i 

81 

»l 

91 

‘•i 

113 

16J 


2 ? 

34 

IS 

K 

3 

3il 


3i 

72 


3'. 

4“ 

41 

65 


5\ 

5} 

51 

nl 

o” 

6* 

71 

O'. 


9-06 


3*43 


5*67 


We pass on to those of the heavy series in which the 
blade is hooked (fig. 44). A table enu- 
lype 30. merating them is to be found on the next 

The average length and weight of styles with hooked 
blades (type 30) is less than the average weight and styles 
with straight blades (typo 29), as a consequence of Malabar 
supplying some characteristically heavy styles with straight 
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blades, and none with hooked blades : from a glance at the 
preceding table of the specimens of type 29, it will be obse^ed 
that Malabar has supplied the four pens which are the heaviest. 




1 


Distance 

District of Origin. 

' 

Length in 
Inches. 

Weight in 
Ounces. 

in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 





the tip. 

Tanjore 

10770 


■1 

4i 

Madura 

10729 

u 

31 

41 

Tanjore 

Tanjore 

Tanjore 

107^7 

10771 

i\ 

1? 

14 

Si 

5 

10719 




Tanjore 

10780 

«i 

H 

S| 

Tanjore 

10778 

8' 

3 

Si 

Trichinopoly 

10774 

8j 

1? 

1 

sf 

Trichinopoly 

I070U 

9J 

6| 

Average 


7*99 

! 2-46 

Trio 


Type 31 and 32. 


The blade again differs in the styles 
figured as figs. 45 and 46. 


District of Origin. 


Length in Weight in 
Inches. Ounces. 


»i I Madura . . 10725 

IChiogleput .. 10798 

32 Chingleput .. 10795 


81 

8J 

'2i 


SJ 


Distance 
in inches of 
the Centre of 
Gravity from 
I the tip. 


I 51 


I 

* N 


Third Division. 

Clmp Knives. 

The figures of this type are given on plate xxi. 

Fio. 47. Type 38. Style No. 10659, from Coimbatore. 

Fio. 48. Type 34.. Style No. 10836, from Chiiurlopat, 

Flo. 49. Type 36. Style No. 10680, from Malabar. 

The two common forms of styles constructed as clasp- 
knives are drawn in figs. 47 and 48. Tliey vary in the shape 
of the blade : the shape of the style is always the same. The 
base of the style is always folded round the base of the blade. 
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Knives of the first type (fig. 47) witii light browit wood 
^ handles have come from the Districts of 

33- CJoimbatore, Madura, andTinnevolIy, witli 

ebony handles from the Districts of Chinglcput, South* Arcot, 
Coimbatore, Salem, Tanjoro and Madum, and with bone 
handles from the Districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Tanioro and 
Miulnra. 

Knives of the second type with ebony handles have 
come from the Districts of North Arcot, 
Chingleput, South Arcot, Nellure and 
Trichinoply ; and with bone handles from the Districts of Tri- 
chinopoly. 

Sometimes these knives, instead of tho brass knob whicli 
is figured at the base in fig. 47, have a brass disc for a seal : 
sometimes they have a bone knob: but often they have noth* 
ing, as in fig. 48. 

An European two-bladed knife, with one blade filed down 
to make a style, has been received from 
Salem: and a curious knife (fig. 49) 
from Malabar, which has the stylo and 
blade in one piece, so that when one is 
sheathed the other must be unsheathed. 


Type 35. 
been received 
Type 36. 


Foukth Division. 

Circle Maxhinfs, 

Last of all is to be figured the machine (fig. 50) for making 
Type 37 eircles, which can also be used for making 

'* parallel lines. Three such styles have 

been received : one from Madura (which is figured on plate 
xxi as fig. 60), one from South Arcot, and one from Salem. 


District of Origin. Length in Inrhes. Weight in Ouncos. 


Salem .. 10654 3} 
South Arcot .. 10718 5 
Madura .. 10731 5 



In conclusion, by way of bringing out clearly that the 
types of style are local, the folloaving table has been drawn 
up:— 







s 


•«mno q^tiog. 


X 


X 


•ej(q«qmi03 

•XlldAOumx 

•ojnp«K 

‘(Motunj, 

*X[odouiqoiJX 

‘lutiief; 
■900JV q^nog 

*!|tideiSuiqo I 

^ooiv \ 



•ojonoN ' : : 

•qBduppnf) I X 

'mdoftimiy X 

•XjBiioy; : 

qooua^s x 

X 

’uoAnpof) ; 

*019)8 dndvziy^ 

'oivtovf) j : 


•B88IJ0 



Type 37— (fig. 60) 
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2. On a probable identity between Clifpeastef romitla- 
natnttf Duncan and Sladen, and ClifpeaHfvt* 
dunranensiH^ Noetling. 

By Hem Chandba Das-Gupta. 


1886. Glypeaster comptanatua, Duncan and Sladen, in Pal. 

Tnd., Ser. xiv., Vol. L, 3 faso., v, p. 326, pi. L. 

1901. Glypeaster duncanensia, Noetl., inPal. Ind., NewSer., 
Vol. I., pt. 3, p. 105, pi. I. fig. 13. 


While arranging the duplioates of Glypeaster desoribed 
from the Indian Tertiaries I had an opportunity of studying 
Glypeaster duncanensis, Noetl., from the miooene bods of 
Burma occurring at an * unknown horizon near Prome.’ Dr. 
Noetling believ^ this species to be quite different from any of 
the species previously described from Western India but com- 
p^ed it, among others, with Glypeaster complanatus, Dune, and 
Siad. Dr. Noetling, however, thought that these two species 
could be distinguished by (1) the large size, (2) the small base 
and (3) the nature of the poriferous zones in the type from 
Burma. In plate I, fig. 13, of Dr. Noetling’s monograph there 
is a restoration of the specie, and on a careful examination of 
the restored figure two features stand out prominently. In the 
text it is mentioned that the length is greater than the breadth, 
but the length of the restored speiimen is 100 mm. while that 
of the greatest breadth is 107 mm. Dr. Noetling’s specimen 
which is in a fragmentary state shows parts only of the ambul- 
acral petals III and IV and a very small portion of Va. A 
careful measurement of the angles between the adjacent me- 
dian-lines of the ambulacrid petals as restored by Dr. Noetling 
gives the following results : — 


of I and that of 

II .. 

70° («) 

n 

Ill .. 

76° IP) 

in 

IV .. 

76° (y) 

IV 

V ... 

64° (S) 

y 

I .. 

74° (€) 


In the measurements given above the differences between 
(a) and ($) are very striking, showing dearly that the relative 
ijyina of the ambulacral petals must be quite different from what 
we find in the xestor^ figure in Dr. Noetling’s monograph. 

Dr. Noetling lays a great stress on the large size attained 
by his speoies; out in. the collection of Mr. Vredenbuig from 
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the Gaj beds of Boohro in Kelat (K 10. 630) there is a speci* 
men of Olypeaiter amplaniUvs, Dune, and Slad^ which is inter- 
mediate between the Western Indian and the Barman types in 
size. One important oharaoter of Clypeaeter eomplanaim is 
that the inner pores are round and the outer pores are oval. 
This distinction is also constant in Mr. Vredenburg’s specimen, 
t.e., in those parts of the ambalacral zones which have escaped 
weathering. Bat many of the inner pores of the latter speci- 
men are oval due to weathering, and on close inspection I find 
that a few of the pores lying in Illb of Dr. Noetling’s type are 
more rounded than oval, showing that those portions of the 
poriferous zones which are better preserved have retained more 
of their original form, and that originally the oharacters of the 
poriferous zones in Clypeaeter (xmjilanatue and inC. dmmnensie 
were alike. 

It is clear that the restoration of tins, species, after 
Dr. Noetling, is open to modification : and the dimensions of 
(A) Duncan and Sladen’s type of C. compUmalua, (B) Mr. 
Vr^enbuig’s specimen and (C) the Burman type as proposed 
to be restored by mo, ore given below: — 


IHtneneiona in mittimetree. 




A. 

B. 

C. 

Length (a) .. 

79 

84 

110 

Breadth 

(b) .. 

72 

79 

107 

Base 

(c) .. 

47 

53 

74 

I 

(d) .. 

22 

26 

33 

II 

(d) .. 

22 

26 

33 

III 

(e) ... 

24 

27 

36 

the dimensions given above the 

following : 


A. 


B. 

C. 

b:a .. 

0-91 


0*94 

0*97 

c : b , . 

0*66 


0*67 

0*69 

d:o .. 

0*61 


0*47 

0*44 

d:e .. 

0*91 


0*92 

0*94 


It may be mentioned in this connection that the Geologi- 
cal Surv^ collections contain a few duplicates of C. eompla- ' 
natue, but most of these ue in afragmentuy state, and I could 
pick out from them only two capable of being measured, and 
they gave the fdlowing results in millimetres : — 




(i) 

(ii» 

Length (a) 


62 

70 

BreMth (b) 

, , 

66 

68 

Base (o) 

e • 

? 

41 
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From these dimensions the following ratios are oh- 
tained:— 

(i) (ii) 

b;a 0-89 0-90 

* c : b ? 0*65 

These ratios show that with the growth of the test, the re- 
lative dimensions of the species in the different directions are 
a little variable. 

The figures obtained for A , 6 and C, taken in considera- 
tion with the above remarks, clearly point out the proba- 
bility of A, B and C as belonging to the same species. It may 
€klso be mentioned that the portion of the base that is preserved 
in Dr. Noetling’s type indicates a slight convexity in the 
median interrai^al line with slight concavities on the two 
sides, a feature which is also found in O, (Ximptaivatus. 

From the foregoing considerations it appears to me tliat 
there is probably no specific difference between C. com'j^naiua^ 
Duncan and Sladen, and C. duncanensis, Noetl., and that the 
latter is only a large sized representative of the typical Oaj 
species with a base of about 74 mm., and that the specimen col- 
lected by Mr. Vredonburg from the province of Kelat is inter- 
mediate between these two. 




3. Pre-Mu^hal Mosques of Bengal. 

By Monmohan (■hakeavarA, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.S. 


In tlie article on Bengali Temples ' I pointed out how the 
Hindu structures were influenced, and powerfully influenced, 
by old Bengali mosques. A few words on these buildings will 
not therefore be out of place, specially as I notice considerable 
confusion in the general notions about such mosques. 

A. — Earliest Mosques. 

Mosques had been built in Bengal from the very be- 
Earliest Mo8q«c«. gimmg ot Modem rule. TiOakaUi-N^H 
mentions that mosques were erected m 
the capital Lakhanawati by the first Sultan Muhammad- i- 
Baklityar (696-602 H.), and his successor Husam-ud-dln 'Iwaz 
(612 ?-624 H.),® No building of their times has survived. The 
oldest existing inscription regarding the erection of a mosque in 
Bengal is that of Gangarampur in Malda District. It bears 
the date 1st Maharram 647 H. (16th April, 1249 A.D.) in the 
time of the SultS,n , Jalal-ul-halk Ma’sud Shah Jani.'^ This 
mosque, too, is no longer traceable. 

Of the existing mosques the oldest ones are found near 
Satgaon. The mosque of Jafar Khan at Triveni has an inscrip- 
tion, dated 698 H. (1298 A.D .), and is thus the oldest in Bengal. 
At Chota Pandua the Baradwarl appears to be another old 
mosque. It lias lost its inscription, if any. Tradition as- 
cribes it to the time of Shah Safi-ud-dln, said to be a contem- 
porary of the aforesaid Jafar Kli^, and the architectural details 
resemble largely those of Jafar Khan’s mosque. These two may 
be briefly described as follows : — 

1. Jafar Khan’s mosque of Trivenl. 698 H. Exter- 
. . nally 76'*9" x 34'-7". In the 

lYiveni. ^ 

earth, ten in number, in two rows of five eacli, 
6 to 8 ft. high, the front row hexagonal, the back 
row square and octagonal; openings on three 
sides, five in front, and two on each side 
(6 + 2 + 2), with unequal interspaces; back- wall 
with five prayer niches (corresponding to five 

1 J.A.S.B., 1909, pp. 148—160. 

2 Baverty’s Translation, pp. 660, 683. 

^ Ar. Snr. Rep., xv., plate xxi; J,A.S.B., 1909, pp. 64-6. 
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front openings), of which the southernmost one 
is fallen with the roof. Above the stone pillars 
rise brick arcAe^ that originally held up ten low 
hemispherical domes ^ in two rows of five each, of 
which only seven now remain, the front five and 
the back two. * Much of it in ruins. 

[Sec the half-plan, fig. 1.] 


2. Baradwari Mosque of Cliota Pandua, — 1st quarter of 
It- I - u- j - • lih® J'^th century 

Pawlna, Baradwan. 231' x 42'. In tlie 

hall, pillars j 6 ft. higli, 42, in two rows of 21 each, 
in varying size and shape, about half uncarved, 
the rest carved with garlands ending in bell, etc., 
some octagonal, others square at the base and 
octagonal above ; openings 27 (21 + 3 f- 2) : in the 
back-wall 21 prayer niches or mihrahs corres- 
ponding to 21 openings in front, the niches well 
(‘arved on the top and at the sides; above the 
pillars spring brick arches supporting 63 low 
hemispherical domes, in 3 rows of 21 each, many 
damaged ; several carvings traceable on the front 
wall, though more or less dilapidated; in the 
N.W. corner a high masonry platform with a 
small room on it, said to have been the chillah- 
khdnd or resting-house of .the saint, but more 
likely the zenana portion. Much of it in ruins. 

[ See half-plan, fig. 2.] 


Their arcliitectural details reveal several peculiarities, due 

Hindu Influence. F^lyto the a«o, and ^rtty to the Country. 

Though the general plan is Saracenic, the 
details are broadly Hinduistic. The carvings on the pillars, on 
the front wall, and round the prayer niches, are more or less 
copies of Hindu ornamentations, the tessellated garlands and 
the geometrical intertwinings being specially noticeable. Tlie 
arches spring direct from the pillars, without any pendentivis, 
thus differing from Saracenic examples. Tlie domes are also 
built up of concentric rings of bricks, one ring above the other, 
each becoming smaller and smaller in circumference, until the 
top opening is closed by a stone, just os in Hindu towers built 
on horizontal arches. 

This Hindu infiuence is quite natural. During the first 
century of Moslem rule, the governors and their chief amirs 
were mostly Turks, hardy, active soldiers, but rude and illiter- 
ate. For the practice of their religion, prayer-places were a 
necessity ; but they had not sufficient taste or attainments to 
build them by themselves, or even to supervise their construc- 
tion properly. They had to depend almost entirely on Hindu 
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artisans for construction ; and for materials they utilised the 
fragments of Hindu temples they had demolished. The result 
was this curious superposition of Hindu details on general 
Saracenic plans. 

Another peculiarity is the prevalence of bricks. In the 

Prevalence of Bricke. «tone can be \m\ 

anywhere, and if required had to be 

brought from long distances, chiefly by water. Hence stones 
were very sparingly used. Tlie bricks made from stiff clay of 
the plains were fairly lasting and far cheaper, and could 
further at a small cost be moulded into various ni^at carvings. 
Hence in the Bengal mosques bricks practically superseded 
stones as building material. Its effect was that the mo8(iucs 
became more and more long with numerous domes and a pro- 
fusion of carvings, but they could not be made liigh, with 
correspondingly imposing openings. The domes were also low 
in height, in the earliest mosques partly ftom the use of horizon- 
tal arches. The pillars were of stone ; but even they, from 
scarcity of this material, had to be made sufficiently low. The 
pillars were usually of Rajamahal basalt. In some of the 
largest mosques of later times, the walls were up to a certain 
height faced with stones. 


B.— Later Mosques. 

About 1338 A.D., Bengal b^anilK independent, and this 
independence lasted for nearly two cen- 
Lator Mosques. ^ Under the indepen- 

dent Sultans a large number of mosques came to be built in 
various parts of the province. Architectural art was more and 
more developed ; and in course of time a special stylo was 
developed showing various peculiarities both in the general plan 
and in the details. Among such peculiarities may be men- 
tioned curved battlements, four corner towers octagon^ and 
rising just above the battlement, many low domes without 
any base of cylindrical drum, height low in comparison with 
length, and in consequence openings generally insignificant, a 
profusion of brick carvings and in several instances of fine 
glazed tiles. The best specimens of the style are naturally 
found in the two capitals, Gaur and Pandua. But notable ex- 
amples lie scattered in and near Satgaon, Sunargaon, Khalifa- 
tabad, Devikot and elsewhere. The earliest examples have 
disappeared. At present the oldest and the most imp^ing of 
them is the Adinah mosque of Hazrat Pandua bearing the 
date Bajab 776 H. or December 1374 A.D. 

It is a matter of great regret that most of these mosques 
- _ . . . are more or less in ruins. A careful ex- 

its Divisions. amination of their remains enables us, 

however, to group them into two broad divisions. 
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(a) One-domed cubes, and 
(^) Many-domed parallelopipcds. 

The first group is the simpler, having among other peou- 
Cnbioal Mosques. liarities the following 

i. The halls have no internal pillars ; 

ii. The halls are square in ground-plan, usually chang- 

ing into octagonal above ; 

iii. The roof has one dome ; and whore a corridor exists, 

usually with three more small domes over the 
corridor. 

The presence or absence of the corridor subdivides this 
group into two sections. The better-known speciipons may be 
(lescribed briefly os follows : — 

a. corridorlesa. [d) Those without a corridor— 

(1) The mosque at Molla Simla, Si*Irampur subdivision, «. 
Hugli. Date uncertain; according to Bloch- 
mann, 777 H., but architecturally not earlier than 
the second half of the ninth century H. Inter- 
nally 17 ft. sq. (externally 24 ft.); in the back- 
wall three mihrahs, with a pulpit between the 
second and third niches ; one door in the front 
wall, and two smaller side doors in the side walls ; 
four octagonal comer towers, each face with a 
diameter of one foot; plastering fallen from 
S.W. corner of the outside (back wall) and show- 
ing thin bricks, y 3^ x ; back wall buried 
a little at the base, the remaining height 16’6^. 

[See PHOTOGRAPH and plan, figs. 3 and 4]. 

:2) The smaller mosque at Chota Pandua, Hugli, 1st 
Maharram, 882 H. (16th April, i477 A.D.). 26J 
ft. sq. ; three mihrabs in the back wall ; five open- 
ings (3 + 1 + 1) ; four polygonal corner towers. 

• (3) Purani mosque at Goaldihi, Sunargaon, 926 H. 
(1619 A D.). 16| ft. sq. : in the back wall three 
semi-octagonal niches; and in each side wall two 
rectangular niches ; five openings (3 + 1 + 1) ; four 
octagonal corner towers. 

6. With a corridor, (ft) Those witli a corridor in front. 

(3) The mosque at Gopalganj , Dinajpur , 1 6th Safar , 866 H. 
(1st December, 1460 A.D.). Hall 12 ft. sq. in- 
ternally; corridor 12^x61'; hall openinge five 
(3 + 1 + 1) and corridor openings five (3 + 1 + 1) ; in 
the back wall three niches; miter archways 6 ft. 
high and 28^ wide; the wall faced with hewn 
stones up to a little below the arch-springs. 
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( 4) Chamkalti mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 880 H. ( ?) 

or 1475 A.D. Hall 23*8^ sq. (externally 50'’4''x 
34'‘10^) ; one bay in the back- wall ; both hall and 
corridor, have each five openings (3 + 1 + 1) ; no 
domes over the corridor; four octagonal comer 
towers ; wall-face divided into panels, ornamented 
with chain and bell, and bordered with glazed 
tiles. 

(5) LatUn mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 880 H.(?) or 

1475 A.D. Hall 34 ft. sq (741 x 51') ; hallopening^ 
nine (3 + 3 f 3) and corridor openings five (3 f 1 -f- 1); 
3 bays in the back- wall; corner towers six, four 
on four sides of the hall and two on the front 
side of the corridor ; three small domes on the 
corridor; the whole wall surface, inside and out- 
side, coveied with l>eautiful glazed tiles. 

((i) The mosque at Khcraul, Murshidabad. 900 H. 
(1594-5 A.U.). Three bays in the back wall; 
three small domes over the corridor. 

(7) Rukn Khan’s mosque at J)cvfkot, Dinajpur. 
918 H. (1512 A.D.). Hall 2r)'-10'' sq. with walls 
5'*9'' thick ; one niche highly ornamented ; domes 
gone : the lower ])art of the wall of coarse grey 
stone. 


The mosque at Molla Simla (No. I) has not been described 
M iisQ- i-Twr before. The placje is three quarter of a 

^ mile south of the new station Nasibpur 
in the Tarakeswar branch line of the East Indian Railway. 
The building stands close to the Sarasvat! river. It must have 
been built at a time when the place flourished as a ban- 
dar (port), having been situated on the junction of the Saras- 
vatl with some large creek of the Hugh river. Excavations 
now and then bring to light thin bricks of the old time and 
remains of masonry platforms. 

The mosque haslost its inscription, if any. It was repaired 
from time to time, but the general plan does not appear 
to have been materially changed. In front of the mosque, i r., 
to its east, is the tomb of the saint Shah Anwar Kuli Halibi ; 
and over the doorway of the latter is fixed an Arabic inscrip- 
tion recording the erection of a mosque in 777 H. (1475 A.D.). 
Bloohmann takes this date to be that of the present one. Archi- 
tecturally, however, the existing mosque belongs to a group, 
which were built only within a limited time, 865 to 925 H. ; 
and no details can be found to antedate it by nearly a century. 
Traditions, curiously enough, postdate its erection to 1001 H. 

According to local traditions, the mosque was built by a 
merchant. His boat while passing in the Sarasvatl was about 
to be drowned ; he prayed to the local saint for help, and the 
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boat was miraculously saved; in gratitude the merchant 
caused this mosque to be built close to the saint's dargah. The 
saint is said to have been the son of a pad^ah, and to have 
wandered on to the place as a fakir. Two of his resting-places, 
nazargahs, are still pointed out, one at Burigan, two and a 
half miles west, and the other at Titagarh on the other side of 
the Hugll river. Various quaint legends are told oMiis power. 
Cocoanut trees bowed their heads before him and offer^ him 
fruit as tribute. A Hindu barber used to shave him. One day 
he noticed the riglit hand of the saint all of a sudden became 
wet. He asked the saint, who told him that just then he had 
heard a merchant's prayer for saving his sinking boat, and 
had raised the boat up. One day (he saint picked up some 
earth, and putting it into tho barber's hand, ordered him not to 
open the fist until he reached his home. When half-way, the 
barber's curiosity overcame his prudence. He op(*ned tho palm 
and found half the earth had been turned into gold. 

The many-domed parallelopipod is the more common 
Peculiarities uf Paral- variety, and (contains tlio best specimens 
lelopipoda. of Bengali mosques. In this group : — 

(1) The halls arc oblong (not square) ; 

(2) I'hey are divided into aisles by free pillars which 

support tho dome arches ; 

(3) The back-wall is cut into several prayer-niches, three, 

five or eleven in number corresponding to pA 
many front openings, or subdivided into a 
central nave and two wings, the nave being 
separated from the wings by thicker pillars ; 

(J) The roof-domes are many, corresponding to the 
inter-spaces between the internal pillars. 

Their brief dcscrip- According to the number of the bays 
tion. or prayer-niches, this group may be 

further subdivided. 

{a) Those with three bays — 

(1) Baba Adam's mosque, Vikranipur. Middle of 
Rajab, 888 H. (August 1483 A.D.). Hall 34' x 223' 
(externally 43' x 36') ; two aisles formed by one 
row of two octagonal stone pillars ; two rectan- 
gular niches on each side wall ; three openings all 
in front; four octagonal comer towers ; six domes, 
in two rows of three each. 

( i) Jalftl-ud-din 's mosque at Satgaon, Hugh. Ramazan, 
936 H. (May 1529 A.D.). In ruins ; the north 
bay smaller than the other two ; six domes. 

(3) Majlis Saheb's mosque at Kalna, Bardwan. Inscrip- 
tion lost. Hall, internally 75' ■9-'x25'-3^ four (?) 
stone pillars ; the two side bays provided with 
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platforms (fot tenana?) ; ten domes* in two rows 
of five each. 

(4) Masjidkur mosque, Khulna. Inscription lost (10th 

century H. ?). Hall, four pillars in two rows: 
three domes. 

(5) Kasha mosque, Bakhargahj. Inscription lost. Hall. 

four pillars in two rows ; openings five (3 f 1 + 1) ; 
four corner towers of which three are fallen ; nine 
domes in three rows of each. 

(6) Kusumbha mosque, Rajshahi. Inscription not yet 

published. Hall, two (?) pillars in one row; 
openings five (3 f 1 + 1) ; a platform in the north 
bay (for zenana ?) ; six domes in two equal rows. 

(7) Salik mosque at Bashirhat, 24-Parganas. Date of 

inscription over the central mihrab not legible 
Said to have been built by one ‘Ala-ud-din in 1305 
A.D., but architecturally much later. Hall, 
38' X 24'; two stone pillars in a row 8 feet higli, 
carved ; three mihraba; three front openings ; two 
windows in each side wall with a niche between ; 
six domes in two equal rows.^ 

(6) Those with five bays— 

(8) Tantipara mosque, Gaur. Inscription lost, 885 H.(?) 

1480 A.D. Hall, 78' x 31' (externally 91' x 43^') ; 
four square pillars in one row ; openings nine 
(5 -f 2 + 2) ; four octagonal corner towers ; ten 
domes in two equal rows; outer wall-face orna- 
mented with large panels flower-bordered and con- 
taining pointed arches under w'hicli is a bell hung 
by a chain ; towers similarly ornamented. “ The 
finest of all the buildings now remaining in 
Gaur ” (Cunningham). 

(9) Chota Sona mosque, Itrozpur suburb, Gaur. In- 

scription of Husen Shah’s time (899-925 H.), the 


^ Since writing this article, Moulvie Hamidul Hulc, a mtUwaUi of 
the mosque, has sent me a rubbing of the inscription taken by Babu 
K. D. Banerjea (see fig. 6). This Arabic inscription is in two lines, writ- 
ten in Tuji^ra characters, and reads as follows: — 

1. L& itm aim Bans hUal nuujid-vl^ 

MajU$'= 

2. -ti^fntMssam-waf-fnufcarra^ Afa/fw-i-A’som damut azimutho, San 

aitad5Hrsii5in$ samanamfiyafci. j ■ tt;.. 

TraiiBlation:-“No Gtbd there is but He; and Mu^mmad wHis 
OTophet * ' (creed). This mosque built by the great wd the liberal Majlw, 
ifojJis-j-A’^nin— May his greatness be perpetuated! -in the y^eight 
hundred seventy one (1466-7 A.D.). “The great and libaal Jfojlis. 
Ulurfi MaiUs-i-AW** is also mentioned in the insonptoon of the 
oumid mosque (No. 2), of Chota FSnduB, Hugli, dated 1st Maharram. 
882 H., J.A.iB., 1873, p. 276. ‘ 
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"year being lost. 10'-^^ x 40''9^ (externally 

S2|' X 52') ; eight square pillars in two rows of 
four each ; openings eleven (5 + 3 + 3) ; the bay 
in the N.W. corner in two storeys, the upper room 
screened with trellis-work for ladies ; four octa- 
gonal comer towers ; on the roof foui*teen domes 
in three rows (besides tlie upper story room), the 
domes being of different heights diminishing 
from the centre to the end ; interior covered 
with carvings and gilded ; doorways and inter- 
doorway niches bordered with broad bauds of or- 
naments ; wall of bricks witli outside facings of 
stones up to the springing of arches. v 

(10) Bagha mosque, Bajshahi. 930 H. (1523— 4 A.D.}. 

Dimensions nearly the same as those of Tanti- 
para (No. 8). Hall, four square pillars in a row ; 
openings nine (5 f 2 f i') ; the fourth bay occupied 
by the pulpit and the fifth bay in the N.W. 
corner has a smaller mihrab with a platform (for 
zenana^); ten domes in two equal rows, more 
or less broken; brick wall, adorned inside and 
outside with many ornamentations. 

(11) Hemtabad mosque, Dinajpiir. 906H. (1500-1 A.D.). 

Hall, eight pillars in two rows ; openings eleven 
(5 + 3 + 3) ; the central bay hugest ; domes 15 (? ). 

(c) Those with eleven bays — 

(12) Satgumbaz mosque, near Bagerhat, Khulna. In- • 

scription lost, 9th century H. (?). Hall, 144' x 96' 
(externally 160' x 105') ; twelve square stone 
pillars in two rows of six each, 8 ft. liigh ; open- 
ings twenty-five (11 + 7 + 7); one door let’ 
through the bay to the right of the central, and 
in the central aisle two small brick platforms of 
which one near the prayer niche being probably 
for pulpit and the other for zenana (?) ; four 
comer towers; seventy domes in ten rows of 
seven each, besides one row of seven vaults over 
the central aisle. 

(13) Bara Sona mosque, Gaur, 932 H. (1626 A.D.). 

Hall with a corridor in front, externidly 168' x 76'. 
Hall divided into three long aisles by twenty 
square pillars in two rows of ten each, ahd sepa- 
rated from a long corridor by another row of ten 
thicker pillars. Main hall openings seventeen 
(11+3 + 3), and the corridor openings thirteen 
(11 + 1 + 1). The three bays in the N.W. comer 
occupied by a two-storeyed structure, the 
upper room of which is screened off for ladies. 
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Eleven domes over ilie corridor, and some tliiriy 
oyer the hall in three rows. Six thin octagonal 
pinnacle-crowned minarets, four for the hall and 
two for the corridor. Walls of brick faced with 
stones, both inside and outside, up to a height of 
about 20 ft. ; probably gilded inside. Tlirce 
large gateways of the compound, 3SJ x 13 each, 
faced with stone and ornamented with flowers in 
glazed tiles of different colours. 

(d) Those in which, the bays are divided iiHo a central nave and 
two wings, 

(14) Adinah mosque, UazratPandua,Mrilda. 77(5 II. (?), 
Uccembcr, 1374 A.D. The largest and the most 
imposing mosque in Eastern India. Eor fuller 
descriptions, see Bnclianan in Martin’s Eastern 
Irulia^ vol. ii, Cuimingham in Archceological Sunny 
Report of India, vol. xv, and Ravensliaw’s Gaur. 

Exlcinally 507|' x 28oJ' with a courtyard of 397' >« 
169' surrounded by cloisters. The cloisters on 
the west side form the prayer hall and are five 
aisles deep ; those on the other three aides are 
only three aisles deep. In the centre of tlie 
prayer-hall is the nave, 64'-4"' x 33 '82 J,'' made up 
in the back-wall of two bays, with a pulpit to 
thd north of the northern bay. The wing to the 
south has 18 bays with 68 pillars in four rows of 

17 each. The wing to the north had 18 bays ; 
but has now a door let througli the first bay 
(beginning from the south), while the bays 3rd to 
8th are occupied by a raised two-stoned platform 
PSdshdh-kdrialM, and thi'ee doors let through the 
ofli to 8th bays. The nave is accessible from the 
courtyard by a wide opening, 33 ft. in span and 
more than 60 ft. liigh; wKile each wing has 
fifteen openings into the courtyard. The nave is 
separate from the wings by two sets of four thick 
pillars. The ordinary pillars are 10 ft. high and 

18 inches in diameter, except those l^low the 
Padshah-ka-iafAt which are octagonal and thicker, 
3} ft. in diameter. The wall is of plain stone up 
to 12 ft. and of brick above, of which some 20 ft. 
is elaborately carved. The doors are in compari- 
son with length insignificant. The roof over the 
nave was a long vault ; and over the cloisters the 
roof had no less than 378 small domes. The 
vault and most of the small domes have fa^n ; 
and scores of the tall stone piUars have disap- 
peared. No comer towers visible. This mosque 
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is said to have been built after the celebrated 
mosque of Damascus. 

(15) Gunmant mosque, Gaur Inscription lost, 
88.) H. (0i 1484 A.D. Hall with a corridor* 
Hall, externally 14O'*0"'x 69'*3i, and the corridor 
from its reniaina appears to have been a long one, 
about 18 ft. wide. The hall is divided into a cen- 
tral nave 5r x IG'-IO"" and two wings, the nave 
being separated from each wing by two octago- 
nal pillars, ft. square at the base. In each 
wing are eight square pillars in two rows of four 
each. In the back wall are nine bays, one for 
the nave and four for each wing. Including the 
wider opening of the nave, the hall had nine 
openings in front, besides three openings on each 
side (0 + 3 f 3 or 15). The nave is covered by a 
ribb^ vault with gable ends, and each wing by 
twelve hemispherical domes. The lower part of 
the walls up to the springing of the arches is of 
stones, rough blocks inside with cut facings. The 
brick walls faced with glazed tiles. In ruins now. 


C.— Pkouliar Mosques. 

Under this head fall the peculiar structures known as 
u- j « -1 « ij Kadam Rasul. Strictly they are not 
mosques, but places sanctified by the 
presence of prophet’s footprints. Hence 
they do not contain prayer-inches, l^^adam Rasul buildings 
have been erected at various places in Bengal, e.g., near Mur- 
shidabad, at Ka^k and Balasore in Orissa, in Sunargaon and 
Nabiganj (Dacca), and elsewhere; but with onMxception none 
of them appears to be pre-Mughal. The only ^option is that 
at Gaur built in 9^7 H. (1530 A.D.). It consists of a three- 
doored hall, 25''2"'x 15"} with a verandah on three sides, 9"*^ 
wide. The verandah has three arched openings in front and 
one on each side or five in all (3 + 1 + 1). At each corner stands 
an octagonal tower, with the diameter of each face, V 5* wide. 
According to traditions the sacred foot-print had been brought 
originally to Pandua by Sh&h Jolal-ud-dln Tabriz!; and these 
tra)^tions must be pretty old, as in an unique gold coin of 
Path Sb5h dated 800 H., the saint is described as **the Shaikh 
that waits on the-lgladam Rasul.” Prom Pandua the foot- 
prints were removed to Gauf, and were enshrined in this large 
edifice built by Sultan Nanat Sb&h. 

The simplest form of prayer-place is the Idgah, a masonry 
Idgdke. prayer niches, facing which the 

Musalman prays, kneeling on a platform. 
No exiiUng Idgah can be traced to the pre-Mu|^l time. 
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The dates of the existing mosques clearly show that the 
Bengal stylo was created and developed 
nc usion. three dynasties, the dynasty of Ilyas 

f^ah, of Mahmud Shah, and of Husen Siiah.' Among the 
Sultans, Sikandar Shah of the first dynasty, Barbak and his 
son Yusuf of the second, and Husen and his son Nasrat of the 
third dynasty stand out prominent as great mosque builders. 
The Adinah mosque is the only remains of Sikandar’s time, 
surviving on account of the solidity of its construction. Dur- 
ing the time of the other two dynasties Gaur was adorned with 
numerous mosques and other buildings, rivalling in s{ilendour 
those of imperial Delhi. 

It must bo evident that architectural progress went on so 
. . . long as Bengal remained independent, 

umior MoS»l Under Miiuhal subjection, local skill and 

enterprise declined seriously. With gov- 
ernors removable at pleasure, with the surplus incomes all drawn 
into the Emperor’s coffers or misappropriated by the local 
authorities, with the best artisans attracted to the great capi- 
tals Agra and Delhi, thus decline is inevitable. A few mosques 
were built in the heaclquarters by princely governors ; viz , , by Man- 
singh and ^lah 8ujah at Rajmalial, by ^laistil (yhan and prince 
Azimus-^ian at Dacca, or by the practically independent Nabab 
Nazims at Murshidabad. But they are, more or less, the reflex 
of the imperial glory, imitations as a rule, and not even 
good imitations. Among the changes in the general plan 
may bo noticed domes bulbous (not hemispherical), slender 
round minarets rising high crowned with pinnacles (not thick 
octagonal towers rising just above the battlement), larger and 
more imposing openings and doorways, with the arch-open- 
ings semi-circular (and not stilted or pointed). 

J About these dynantiesi, see my article on Oaur and other Old Places 
in Bengal, J.A.S.B., 1109, pp. 204-211, 218-223. 
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Fia 1.— Tho Miaqiio at TrivenI, Hug«. 10 rt.=l*. 


Half Pian 



Fig. 2. — Tlie Earadi^rri 2i'osquo at PSnilua, Hugll, 10 ft. 
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Fio. 3. — Old Mosque at MollS EimlS, Hugl) 






Ful. 4. — Plan of the Old Mosque at Molla Simla, Hugll, 8 ft.= I*. 



Fio. 5. — Inscription of the Old Mosque at Basirhat, 24-Farganas. 




4* On the Experimental Determination of the ElectrO' 
Chemical Equivalent of Nickel.^ 

- By 8. N. MAiTBi, M.A. 

'Fomarly Oovenmett Beseareh SMar, Presidency CpHege ; 
Ledurer and Ikmondrator in Physics, Presidmey 
College, CdkwUa. 


The following research was undertaken as a preliminary 
to the aconmte. investigation of the effect of a magnetic fidd 
on electrolytes of magnetic metals. Nickel was the metal 
chosen for the present experiments, iron being undesirable on 
account of the readily oxidizable character of its deposits and 
solutions as well as its distinct double valency. 


Previous Observations, 


It has long been known that, during electrolysis of the 
magnetic metals, iron, nickel and cobalt, hydrogen is liberated 
at the cathode along with the metals themselves even from 
perfectly neutral solutions. Hittorf,' who was the pioneer 
in the investigation of these and similar complicated oases of 
mixed conduction, found that, in consequence, the amount of 
these metals deposited was not by any means that which 
might have been expected from Fanulay’s laws. He ascribed 
the discrepancy to secondary reactions, some of which were too 
complicated to be got rid of at all ea^y. For instance, when 
investigating the effect of the temperature of an electrolyte 
on the amount of the metal deposited, he found that with 
nickel sulphate more metal is separated from a hot than from a 
cold solution, and that even at the same temperature the 
amount of deposit varies considerably. 

Values given by Hittorf as well as other observers show bow 
widely the e. c. e.’s vary from one another as well as from the 
theoretical value as given by the product of the e.o.e.'Of hy- 
drogen and the ratio ci the atomio weight and valency of 'nickm. 

It appears that on account of these com^catimis the 
values d the e.o.e. of nickel which are givw in text-books 
Me merely those which have been calculated from a knowledge 
of the atomic weight and valency.* 


1 Beisg fiwMiotlUwItMV for original nsMich for 1904, avor^ 
edby thisAalotfeSoofotyof Baagsl. • - 

'* WiTM.,l««to.i»5»;alioDf.AlfcadOoslm.mBsotro- 

* 'liinfok in Jcimt. Ctuin. P* 884; .also foOiwn. Moeijp 

nvi,p'Mfi 
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Object of Present Experiments. 

The main object of this jiaper is to show that tlie matter is 
not by any means so c^omplicated as it at first appears, and that 
it is possible to prescribe simple conditions under which a single 
experiment lasting for a quarter of an hour will give a value of 
the e.c.e., not differing from the mean of a large number of 
similar experiments by more than four parts in a thousand, the 
mean also agreeing very closely with the value of the e.c.e., 
which is usually adopted. It also appears probable fhat if 
special attention be ])aid to the chemical purity of the materials 
used, it will be i^ossible to give a value of the atomic weight 
of nickel with considerably greater accuracy than one which 
can be expected from the purely clieniical processes of investi- 
gation which have hitherto been iised.^ 

The work recorded below may be conveniently divided into 
two parts. Part I is <an investigation into the nature and 
causes of the variations in the ex]3crimenta1 value of the 
e.c.e. of nickel. Part 11 gives a gradual dev'elo})ment of 
the method of successfully aiTCsting tliese variations and of 
securing a steady value for the e.c.e. of nic^kel, agreeing 
within, a very close limit with the valiu‘ <leduced from 
Faraday’s law. 

Part 1. 

Preliminary Experiments. 

The voltameter used in these experiments consisted of a 
glass reservoir witli a pair of nickel plates suspended ])arallel 
to each other by means of adjustable clamps. A Kelvin Centi- 
Ampere balance, previously standardized witli a silver 
voltameter, was used with a carbon rheostat to regulate the 
current. The current values easily agreeil to within one part in 
a thousand. Both the cathode and anode were jjolished rect- 
angular plates of nickel (lOc. ra. x 4 c. m.), the area immersed 
being about 35 sq. c. ni. Borda’s method of double weighing 
was used in weighing these plates.'^ The temperature of the 
room was about 25°C on the average. 

The double sulphate of nickel and ammonium was the first 
salt tried. Observations were made with different strengths of 
aqueous solutions and for various values of current between 
-2 to I '2 amperes. The deposit was generally good, but a rapid 

J Russell in Journ. Chem. Soc., 2. i., 1863, p. 58:- 58. 59in. lliis- 
sell in ibid 2. vii., 1869, p. 292: — 58-56. Schneider in Fogg. Ann., oi., 
1867. p. 387 57*90. Dumas in Ann. Chim. Phys., ser. 3. Iv., 1859. 

p. 129: — 68*87. Winkler in Zeit. Ann. Chem., vi., 1807, p. 22 : — 58*83. 
Winkler in Zeit. Anorg. Chem., iv., 18J93, p. 462, also viii., 1894, p. 281 : — 
58*60 or 58*42. Richards and CSiusman in Zeit. Anorg. Chem., xx., 
1899, p. 362:-- -58*25. 

s The sensibility of the balance was J 1 divisions per milligramme 
for a load of 70 grms. on the scale pans. 
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diBengagement of gases with an unpleasant smell took places 
from the surface of both the electrodes, especially from the 
Cathode, and the value of the e.c.e.'s as determined from the 
deposits were much 1ow«t than the theoretical value 
Tliebcst value obtained was *0002528. Saturated solutions 
gave no better results. 

As it was thought that the complexity of the action in 
nickel ammonium sulphate might be the cause of the bad 
results, sulphate of nickel was the next salt worked with. At 
first a weak solution of the salt was taken, but the disengagement 
of gases, though much less than with the double sulpliatc, wa^ 
still considerable. Strong solutions gave slightly better results. 
Jjowering the difference of potentials between the plates 
reduc< 5 d the evolution of gases, but owing to the high electrolytic 
resistance of nickel sulphate the current fell too low for a(*cu- 
rate measurements with the apparatus employed. 

Effect of Pariljj of the Salt, 

The e.c.e.’s obtained in these preliminary experiments 
were much below the theoretical value and differed widely from 
one another. In every case there was copious evolution of gas 
from both the plates. 

As these experiments showed that f here was no ])rosp(5ct 
of getting constant values for the e.c.c., by means of small 
variations of current and voltage alone, attention was drawn 
to the materials employed. 

The nickel sulphate crystals in stock were purified by re- 
peated crystallisations. Two separate solutions were thus 
prepared, one the “pure stuff” consisting of the first few* 
crojis of crystals dissolved in distilled water, the other, tin* 
“impure stuff”, i.c., the mother liquor left after the removal 
of the several crops of crvstals. (S. G. of jrnre stuff 1*318 at 
24'’8 C., volume 216 c. c. S. G. of impure stuff 1*306 at 24°8 C , 
volume 750 c. c.). 

It may be mentioned here that all the crystals obtained 
were of the prismatic or neutral type except those of the last 
crop, which were thrown down as the pyramidal or ^acid 
variety. These latter were not added to the “pure stuff but 
redissolved in the mother liquor with addition of a little dis- 
tilled water, and the process of separation by crystallisations 
was not continued any further. The last set of crystals gave 
an important clue as to the acid character of the mother liquor, 
i.e., the “impure stuff ”, an indication which was subsequently 
found very useful. A number of observations were 
with both "the stuffs in order to examine the effect of purifica- 
tion by crystallisation. ^ 

It was found that a much better value of the e.c.e. ww 
obtained with the pure than with the impure solution. The 
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bubbling of gases though still noticeable, was considerably 1 * 0 - 
duced, especiaUy tliat from the cathode. 

The acid character of the impure stuff, as guessed by the 
pyramidal crystals it had yielded, was naturally supposed to be 
associated with the very much larger quantity of gas which was 
evolved at the time of electrolysis. Both the solutions were, at 
this stage, tested for acid. The impure stuff was found to be 
strongly acid on chemical examination, the purt^ stuff only gave 
a slight acid reaction. 

In order to examine whether the acid character of the 
solutions was the cause of the effervescence at the time of 
electrolysis and of the low values of the e.c.e., both tlio 
solutions were treated with precipitated Nickel Carbonate and 
filtered. 

Experiments were now repeated witii these neutralized 
solutions with a view to see if the absence of acid would also 
be marked by a corresponding disappearance or diminution of 
gaseous evolutions at the electrodes, as well as by a larger 
amount of deposit on the cathode, giving thereby a liigher value 
of the e.c.e. 

ReHults, 


The evolution of gases was found to be (considerably reduced 
in the impure solution at the first electrolysis after treatment 
with Nickel Carbonate. Only very minute bubbles appeared 
at the cathode; at the anode the evolution of gas w'as still 
fairly large though much reduced. In the pure solution no 
difference was perceptible. 

The impure stuff gave a value more than double its value 
before neutralization, better even than the one given by tlie 
pure .ituff. The value, however, fell steadily on repeated 
electrolysis, being successively : — 

Before treatment : — •000127 


After treatment : — 


'0002770— 1st electrolysis. 
*0002406 — 2nd electrolysis. 
0001666— 3rd electrolysis. 


The pure stuff did not show any improvement at all. On 
the contrary the values were not quite so good as before, and 
the fall in successive experiments was even more marked and 
accompanied by a distinctly brisker evolution of gases. 


Before treatment : — -0002590 


After treatment : — 


r *0002369— 1st electrolysis. 
1^*0001607 — 2nd electrolysis. 


The condition as regards time, current and temperature 
were almost the same throughout this series, yet the variations 
in the value of the e.c.e. are extremely large. 
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All attempt to interpret those discordant results may not, 
perhaps, bo out of place here before proceeding to bring further 
experiments to bear upon such variaiions. The results ob- 
tained in the preceding experiments leave little room for doubt 
that the presence of free acid in the electrolyte was responsible 
for the anomolous values of the e.G.e.,and that they went down 
steadily with increased production of acid in tlu^ voltameter, 
each time the liquid was electrolysed. 

It appeared extremely probable that the comparative in- 
solubility of the nickel anode was at the root of the irrcgulai’i- 
tics. The sulphions, failing to dissolve the anode as readily as 
with silver and copper for instance, combined with water to 
form sulphuric acid. A gradual fall of the e.c.e. at each 
successive electrolysis and a simultaneous accumulation of acid 
thus seem to be closely allied phenomena, while the removal of 
of the acid by neutralization with the carbonate, accom- 
panied by a corresponding set of higher values of the e.c.e. as 
obtained with the impure solution proved conclusively cMiough 
that the presence of the acid developed was the inimediat(‘ 
cause of these discrepancies. 

Since the amount of free acid produced may be taken to 
bo proportional ito the quantity of electricity passed through 
the solution, it is clear that, other conditions remaining the 
same, more acid was developed in the pure solution when it 
was electrolysed after treatment with Nickel Carbonate with a 
(jurrent '9396 ampere than before, when the current value 
was ’9144 ampere, the solution being neutral to start with in 
either case. This will account for the worse result with the 
imre stuff as pointed out above. 

An explanation of the slower rate of fall in the values for 
the impure stufiE, though not quite clear at first sight, will be 
so on the following considerations. , 

The total volume (750 c. c.) of the impure solution was 
much greater than that of the pure stuff (216 c. c.), though 
equal volumes from each (160 o. o.) were taken for the ex^n- 
ments. After each electrolysis the solutions were put back into 
their respective stock bottles. The result was that the amount 
of acid liberated in an experiment became diluted (very largely 
so in the case of the impure stuff) in the bottles before the 
solutions were electrolised for the next time. The larger diiu- 
tion of the acid in the impure stuff very much enfeebled its 
effect at the time of experiment, and the fall in the value of 
e.c.e. was therefore much slower in consequence. 

Effect of Bepeated Electrolysis, 

To examine more systematioally the cumulative effect of 
the acid generated during electrolysis, experiments were made 
as follows. 
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The nickel plates used in previous experiments were tliick- 
ly electro-plated with nickel to ensure their purity. A fresh 
quantity of nickel sulphate solution was prq)ared from puri- 
fied cr3rstal8, digested with nickel carbonate and filtered. 
Specific gravity of the neutral solution was found to be 1*336 
at 18 C. The volume of solution taken for the experiments 
was 160 c. c. The same quantity was electrolised twenty times 
in succession for known intervals of time. Observations were 
taken at the end of each experiment botli for cathode gain 
and anode loss, and the corresponding e.c.e.’K wore determined 
from the two sets of data. The results are given below. 


Table L 

Mfjeet of Bucceamw. determination on a given Solution, 



1 Ampere. 

Ca. Uain 
(grm.) 

S40" 

8609 

•2118 

S40" 

*8604 

•1867 

S40‘' 

•873rj 

•1001 

740" 

•867.5 

•0903 

840" 

-8923 

•0974 

840" 

•8925 

•0716 

840" 

•8045 

■0710 

840" 

•8875 

•0575 

840" 

; -8820 

! -0573 

S4r 

•8825 

•0516 

1800" 

•8807 ; 

; -1135 

1800" 

•8773 

•1195 

1800" 

•8741 

1 *1088 

1800" 

i -8738 

•0985 

1800' 

•0222 

•1092 

1800" 

•8854 ' 

•1041 

1800" ' 

•8323 

•0879 

1800" 

8854 

•0986 

1800' 

•8629 

•0930 

:i800' 

•8853 

•1903 


An. TaOss 

R. C. R. 

R. t\ K. 

(grm.) 


(An) 

•0107 

•0002908 

•(H)0U147 

•0097 

•0002572 

•000013:1 

•0117 

•000136:1 

•0000169 

■oils 

•0001334 

•(1000168 

•0109 

•0001300 

•UOOOU.'i 

•0123 

•0000955 

-0000164 

•0211 

•0000941 

•0000280 

•0243 

•0000771 

•0000326 

■0250 

•0000772 

•0000346 

•0160 

•0000597 

•0000216 

.0616 

•0000716 

•0000380 

•0706 

•0000756 

•0000447 

067.S 

•0000660 

•0000428 

•0663 

•0000522 

•0000422 

•0726 

•OIJ00657 

-0000437 

•07-10 

•0000633 

•0000454 

•0670 

•0000586 

•(KH)0447 

•0700 

•0000615 

•0000600 

•0736 

•0000598 

•0000473 

•1666 

•0000597 

•0000488 


From the above results the average value of the e.c.e. 
for known times for which the current was passed ate calcula- 
ted from the total cathode gains and anode losses for these 
intervals and the mean values of the current over these times. 
The results are given in Table II. 
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Table U. 


I 


Total 

Total 

Time. 

Ca. Grain. 

840" 

•2118 ; 

1080" 

•3986 . 

2520" 

•4986 . 

:i:w)0" 

•5889 

4140" 

‘6863 

4980" 

■7579 , 

5820" 

■8289 , 

0660" 

. -8864 

7500" 

■9437 

8.740" 

•9953 

10140" 

1 1088 

11940" 

1-2283 

13740" 

1-3321 

16540" 

1‘4310 

17340" 

1-5402 

19140" 

1-G494 

20940" 

1-7.322 

22740" 1 

1 1*8.308 

24540" 

1-9238 

28140" 

21141 


till 


•0107 

•8669 

•0204 

•8607 

•0321 

•8689 

•0433 

•8685 

•0543 

•8733 

•0666 

8766 

•0877 

•8791 

•1120 

•8801 

•1376 . 

•8803 

•1536 

•8806 

•2162 

•8806 

‘2858 

•8803 

•35.31 

-8798 

•4194 

•8794 

•4920 

•8822 

‘5660 > 

•8824 

•6330 

•8795 

•7126 

•8798 

•7882 ; 

•8789 

•0418 « 

‘8792 



Avrjr. 

Av. 

ilJuprent. 


E.C.K. 


■ (Ca.) 

(An.) 

•UU029U8 

•0000147 

•0002736 

-0000140 

•0002276 

•0000147 

H)002055 

-0000161 

•0001898 

•0000150 

•0001736 

•0000153 

•0001620 

•0000171 

•0001612 

•0000191 

•0001420 

•0000208 

•0001355 

•0000209 

•0001242 

•0000241 

•0001168 

•0000272 

•0001103 

-0000202 

•0001048 

•0900307 

•0001006 

•0000321 

-0000072 

•0000335 

•0000941 

•0000344 

•0000916 

•0000356 

•0000892 

i 0000364 

•(M)008.54 

•0000380 


The results of Tables I and II are plotted in fig. 1 (see next 
page). The curves A and B are plotted between the actual 
experimental values of the e.c.o.’8 both for cathode and anodc^ 
and the total time corresponding to each such value as given in 
Table I. The curves C and D are plotted between the average 
values of the e.c e.*8 (as deduced from total cathode gain or 
anode loss and the mean current) and the total time corres- 
ponding to each value given in Table IT. 


Resvlts, 

The foregoing experiments show very clearly how the 
observed e.c.e.’s for the cathode fall and those for the anode 
rise at each successive electrolysis. As the same solution was 
used throughout the series, the total quantity of wid liberated 
daring these experiments was stored in the solution itself its 
integral eflfect at each successive interval being given by a 
descending order of values for the one case and an ascending 

order for the other. , , 

The rate of fall in the value of the cathode e.c.e. is com^ 
paratively small at the start, as the convexity of the euw t 
hTfig. 1 at the beginning will show. This is won followed by 
» rapid rate of fall with increased accamulrtion of arad . the 
portion of the curve C representing this part wiU be found to 
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have become concave after an inflexion. With proloiifred 
electrolysis, however, the fall became gradually smaller and 
smaller till at last tlie values tended to become more or leas 
stationary, as the last part of the curve would indicate. 

With the anode e.ce. the reverse is the case, though the 
rate of rise is more gradual and mucli smaller throughout 
than that for the fall of the cathode equiv'alent. It is interest- 
ing to note how the observed values of the (‘.c.o. both for 
cathode and anode tended to ecjualize with rejjeated electro- 
lyws, the former coming down by rapid steps and the latter 
going up more slowly but steadily. bW instance, at the end 
of the first experiment the e.c.e.’s for cathode and anode arc 
•0TO2906 and *0000147 ; while at the end of the last deter- 
mination they were found to he •(X)00697 and •000048S 
respectively ! 

It is difficult to understand the sudden drop in experiment 
3, Table I. The deposit obtained was good, so that there 
was no loss of weight at tlie time of washing. It could, 
however, be explained on the hypothesis that it was only due 
to the effect of accumulation of acid developed in previous 
experiments in the part of the solution lying between (cathode 
and anode. In all subsequent experiments the solution was 
thoroughly stirred before the current was started. To investi- 
gate whether this sudden drop was accidental, the following 
set of observations were made with a fresh quantity of the 
same volume (160 c. c.) of neutral solution (specific gravity 
different). The current was passed for only five minutes at a 
time in order to examine the steps of fall more closely. The 
results are tabulated below : — 

Table III. 

Effect of fmccesaive Ele/Urolyaia for small intervals. 


Total timo. 
Second. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Aotud. 

Current 

(Amp.) 

Moan. 

Ca. Gain 
(Gnn.) 

iTotal Ca. 
Gain 
(Grm.) 

E.C.15. 

(Ca.) 

7x10-1 

E.C.E. 

(Ca.) 

Mean. 

X 10-1 

300" 

•8641 

•8641 

•0768 

•0768 

2997 

2097 

600" 

*8083 

•8312 

•0697 

-1464 

2872 

2937 

900" 

•8738 

•8464 

•0718 

-2183 

2739 

2869 

1200" : 

-8938 

*.^676 

•0688 

•2870 

2564 ' 

2789 

1600" 1 

*8922 

1 *8644 

•0599 

•3469 

2265 1 

2675 

1800" 

*9197 

•8736 

•0604 

•4073 

2188 1 

2589 

2100" 

*8862 

*8764 

•0622 

•4694 

1962 - 

2499 

2400" 

*9092 ! 

•8796 

•0398 

•4993 

1469 ; 

2364 

2700-' 

1 *8704 1 

•8793 

•0373 

•5366 

1427 j 

2261 

3000" 

1 *8732 1 

1 1 

•8780 

*0326 

•6690 

1240 1 

1 

1 

2160 


The above values of the e.c.e, show that the fall is gradu- 
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ally throughout and nowhere so abrupt as in experiment 
3 of the previous series. 

The curve E. in fig. 2 is plotted between the average 
value of the c.c.e. (Ca.) given in Table III and the total time 
corresponding to these values. The point P, at which the 
curve meets the Y axis, gives by extrapolation the value of the 
e.c.e. of a perfectly neutral solution, inasmuch as the acid 
developed may be regarded as proportional to the time of flow 
of current. This gives •(KK)3046 as the approximate value of 
the e.c.e. as read from the curve. 

Drawing P (fig. 2), the first part of curve 0 on the same 
scale as E and producing it to cut the axis at Q, a similar point 
is obtained which fixes the cathode e.c.e. approximately at 
‘0003015; both these values do not differ from the standard 
value -0003043 by more than one per cent. 

The results of Table I and II seem to reveal a definite 
experimental law with time, underlying this wide range of 
variation in the values of tlie e.c.(\ of nickel. It appears 
that the onl}’ natural explanation lies in the fact that the 
iuiode is not readily attacked by the a(‘id ions liberated at the 
time of electrolysis. The result is that, corresponding to the 
number of nickel ions leaving the solution at any instant, the 
number entering it is less, as these latter are supplied by 
the anode dissolved. The sulphions, thus failing to act. on the 
anode, react upon the water forming sulphuric acid. As the 
ac‘id goes on accumulating with time, it draws away a good 
portion of the current passing through the voltameter owing 
to its higher conductivity, and an equivalent quantity of 
hydre^en instead of nickel is deposited on the cathode. The 
effective current actually employed in decomposing nickel 
sulphate is therefore only a fraction of the whole current sent 
through the voltameter, and the values of the e.c.e. based 
upon the Ammeter readings bectomc necessarily lower and 
lower as the acid increases in proportion. A divided circuit 
thus seems to be established in the electrolyte, the total cur- 
rent branching off into the acid and nickel lines, in the inverse 
ratio of the resistances offered by each respectively. But this 
cannot go on indefinitely. For, with increased concentration 
of acid, the anode gradually becomes more amenable to its 
.solvent action and begins to lose more weight than before, 
thus restoring nickel ions in larger numbers to the solution, and 
thereby increasing the conduction through the nickel line. In 
consequence of this mixed conduction the cathode gradually 
gains less and the anode loses more, and the tendency is such 
as to make the gain and loss equal. Electrolitic balance will 
thus be reached at the point when the quantity of acid de- 
veloped is just enough to dissolve away as many nickel ions 
from the anode as leave the solution at any moment. At this 
point the curves C and D will meet. 
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Pabt it. 

Effect of Dilution. 

A number of experiments were now undertaken with a 
view to see how far the effect of acid fjeneratod during elec- 
trolysis could be reduced by dilution if a large (j^nantity of 
the solution were used. The following arrangements were 
made. 

About three litres of saturated solution (spccitic gravity 
1*334 at 23°C) was pre 2 )ared from pure cryst^s, boiled with 
precipitated nickel carbonate and filtered. The clear solution 
was put in a bottle (fig. 3) with a tap at the bottom. The 
bottle was placed on an adjustable stand just over the volta- 
meter. At the time of experiment a continuous run of the 
solution through the voltameter was maintained by drawing off 
the liquid by a syphon and so adjusting the flow from the 
bottle as to keep its level always at the same height. Tlie solu- 
tion in the voltameter was thus continually replenished and 
the acid developed during electrol}rsis carried away from it. 
The rate of fall in the value of the e.c.o. was thus effectually 
checked. 

Hardly any evolution of gas was noticed. 

Tliough there was a steady fall in the e.c.e. all through 
this series, it was evidently very much slower than what was 
noticed when about the same current was passed through a 
smaller quantity for the same length of time. 

The solution was again treated with- nickel carbonate, fil- 
tered and subjected to a second course of electrolysis, just to 
make sure if the removal of the acid developed during the 
last experimenii, by neutralization, would raise the value of the 
e.c.e. again. This was found to be the ease. 

Effect of Nickel Carbonate.. 

A number of determinations were next made with the solu- 
tion kept thoroughly stirred with the carbonate in the volta- 
meter during electrolysis, in order to neutralize the acid at the 
time of its production. The results are given in Table IV. 
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Table IV. 

Effect of 'Nickel Carbonate suspended in the SohUion, 


Second. 


Ampere. ' Ca. gain. 


■ An. loss. 


I 

K.C.K. ((’a.). 1 E.C.K. (All.). 


840' 

■0204 

•2147 . 

1 

.... 

840' 

■8874 

•2137 1 

•0106 

840' 

' ■880» 

•2002 

•0095 

840' 

•8704 

•1S41 

'0111 

840' 

' 8874 

•2090 

.... 


I 


I 


•0002770 

— 

0002867 

•t»000143 

•0002788 

‘000012s 

•OOOIS14 

•00(K)I50 

•0002803 



The character of the deposit obtained in tJiis group of 
experiments was markedly different from that obtained in pre- 
vious experiments from clear filtered solutions, being more or 
less of a spongy, brittle and loose character. Tlie colour was 
of a dark shade, quite unlike the white deposits obtained 
before. 

The values of the e.c.e. though irregulai , yet kept within 
a much smaller range of the theoretical value (’(J003043), 
except in experiment 4 where it fell too low owing to loss at 
the time of washing. As tlie deposits were invai'iably loose 
and apt to fall away at washings, it was very difficult to tell 
whether the defect in value was due to only partial neutraliza- 
tion of acid or to a non-adherent deposit or to both causes. 


The Cathode in a Porous Enclosure, 

It seemed most likely that the solid particles of the carbo- 
nate of nickel coming, as they did, into contact witli the 
cathode surface, made the deposits non-adherent. An adhe- 
rent deposit was to bo expected if the cathode could be kept 
free from contact with these solid particles. The following ex- 
periments were performed with the cathode plate wrapped up 
in a piece of filter paper, and a continuous supply of nickel 
sulphate solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate was kept 
flowing through the voltameter as described before. This 
arrangement combined the twofold advantage of large dilution 
and prompt neutralization of acid at the anode. The filter 
paper protected the cathode surface from contact with the car- 
bonate particles. The results are given in Table V. 
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Table V. 

Effect of covering the Cathode in Filler Paper. 
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j 

Secund. jAmpero. I 

! 

Ca. gain. 

An. loas 

- 

K.C.V.. ((’a.). 

K.('.K.(an.). 

S40* 

•<M)14 

•2241 

•0163 

•0002059 

■00002023 

S40^ 

•9014 

•2225 

•0187 

•0002930 

■00002408 

840^^ 

•8874 

•2139 

•0169 

•0002800 

00002207 

840' 

M924 

•2001 

•0201 

•0002890 

•00002000 

840' 

1 0840 

•2080 

•0201 

•00020.50 

•00002004 


Mean e.c.e. 

•0002913. 




Mean probable error of tlie result -'OOGOOl. 

Probable error of one observation — *000003. 

The values of the e.r.e. obtained in this series are fairly 
consistent. In experiments 3 and 4 the deposits were found 
to be dark and loose at those places where the filter paper 
pressed against the cathode surface. Tlie values of tlio e.c,.e. 
were therefore comparatively low. 

In the next set of experiments, a bag of filter paper was 
prepared with a stiff collar to prevent its collapse under liquid 
pressure. There was sufficient space inside the enclosure to 
keep the cathode hanging quite freely. Decidedly better 
results were obtained as will be seen from Table VI. 


Table VI. 

Effect of circulalimj the replenishing mixture of Nickel Sulphate 
awl Carbonate round, the filter tmg mth the Catlmle. 


1 


Ca 

1 

An. ^l.C.E. 

K.C.K 

( liarocitur of 

Second. | Amporo. 

i 

gain 

loHH (Ca ) 

(An.). 

deposit. 

960' 

1 

•9334 

•2645 

; 0101 j -0002872 

•0000216; Loose and dark. 

840' 

11 762 

■2042 

■0202 I 0002977 

•0000200 White and firm. 

840' 

•8776 

•2196 

■0130 1 -0002078 

•0000176; 

do. no. 

840' 

1 -8803 

•2214 

■0124 -0002093 

•00001^ 

do. do. 

840' 

1 -9037 

•2496 

■0202 1-0002080 

•00003491 

do. do 

840' 

i -9014 1 

•2289 

■0165 0003023 

•0000204 

do. do 

840' 

-9161 

2338 

■0260 ,-0003036 

■0000326 

do. do 

840' 

•8944 

•2197 

■0606 ; -0002024 

■0000807 

Loose and dark. 

840' 

•8944 

•2242 

. . 1 -0002083 

• . 

W’hite and firm 

840' 

•8944 

>2294 

■0272 1 -0003063 

1 ! 

■0000362 

do do. 


Mean e.c.e. = '0002983. 

Probable error of the result = -000001. 
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The modification in the shape of the filter partition thus 
produced the desired effect. The values of the e.c.e. for the 
cathode are on the whole quite concordant. 

The arrangement was, however, still unsatisfactory, 
because in some cases the nickel carbonate got inside the en- 
closure through holes in the filter paper. It was also difficult 
to avoid contact with the filter paper altogether, specially at 
the bottom. The deposit obtained in such cases of contact 
were as a rule bad. 

In experiment 8, the anode equivalent was exception- 
ally high. This was because the filter bag was, by mistake, 
put on the anode instead of the cathode. The result was, the 
acid ions which collect round the anode were inside the parti- 
tion, and tiius, protected to a great extent from the diluting 
and neutralizing action of the fluid circulating through the 
voltameter, they attacked the anode with greater concen- 
tration, and its loss was consequently much greater in this case. 
The cathode plate got the characteristic dark and loose deposit 
as it was exposed to contact with the carbonate particles. 

A further improvement was made upon the porous parti- 
tion by mounting the filter paper on an U-shaped wooden 
frame. A piece of thread was wound on the frame underneath 
the paper forming a sort of net-work, which prevented the 
walls of the filter paper from touching the catliode. About 
litres of the solution largely mixed with nickel carbonate 
were run through the cell os before. The mixture was stirred 
from time to time with a glass rod both in the voltameter as 
well as in the bottle. The results are given below. 


Table Vll. 

Fiwd Resvlta obtained mih replenishing mixture and porous 
partition. 


Second. 

Ampere. 

Ca. gain. 

1 

An. loss. ; 

E.C.E. (Ca.). 

E.C.E. (An.). 

840" 

-8803 

2209 

! 

0003023 


840" 

‘8030 

•2275 

•0079 - . 

■0003033 

■0066i654 

840" 

‘8002 

•2279 

•0262 1 

•0003047 

00003500 

840' 

8986 

‘2281 

■0231 ; 

•0003021 

•00003057 

840' 

-0028 

1 -2309 

•0262 1 

•0003044 

•00003328 

840' 

•8944 

1 -2290 

•0228 : 

■0003048 

-00003032 

840' 

*9069 

> -2308 

•0282 1 

0003029 

•00003698 

840' 

-8030 

1 -2286 

1 

•0279 

■0003047 

1 00003720 

1 


Mean e.c.e. *0003036. 

Probable error of the mean = *0000003. 
Mean error of one observation = *0000008. 
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5. Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. 

Translated jrmi the Pali of the Itasaodhinl by Laksmana Sastki, 
Sndhn Lai SehdUtr and Head Pandit ^ Queen's (^olleyiaU 
School, Benares, with a Prejatory Note 
by H. C. XORMAN. 


Asuka is admitted]}^ one of the most interesting figures in 
fndian history, and the story of his conversion presents many 
problems wliich have engaged the attention of most liidianists. 
Any old document whicJi gives some account of this monareh. 
even though it be in a legendary form, is therefore of interest, 
and especially a Pali work by a Buddhist, as representing the 
orthodox opinion on this matter. Various stories of Asoka are 
to be met within the Sinhalese chronicles and in Buddhagliosa, 
but as they arc to be found conveniently arranged in a prose form 
in the Rasavahiiu, and as Pandit I.iak8mana Sastrl is at present 
preparing an edition of tJiat work * for the J^ali Text Society, I 
urged him to make a translation of this tale of Asoka — one of 
the longest in the book. The authorities on which the author 
of this interesting old work has drawn are the Mahavainsa and 
Huddhaghosa’s commentaries, and he has followed his autliori- 
ties with a minute exiictitude which is characteristic of Bud- 
dhist works, following them almost word for word in th(5 essen- 
tial passages. 

Til addition to other matters, the legend gives the story of 
how Asoka found the Buddha’s relies and distributed them over 
India. This story occurs in Buddhagbosa’s SumaugalavilasinI, 
and forms part of a long account of the fate of the relics after 
their first dispersal. By way of explanation, and in older to 
make tlie account more connected, I have ventured to give a 
translation from that part of Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the 
Mahaparinibbana Butta which deals with AjUtasattu’s treat- 
ment of the relics. , For this the Burmese edition of Rangoon, 
1903, has been used. Dr. Fleet in the J.R.A.S. for October 1906 
has given the story of the relics from the Pali, and presumably 
from the same edition. My version agrees in all essentials with 
Dr. Fleet’s, but, at the risk of being wearisome, I have literal- 
ly translated every detail of the text, with some notes on 
slight points of difference between us. For a complete discus 
sion of the fato'of the relics, Dr. Fleet’s articles in the J.R.A.S. 
must be referred to, for they are of prime importance, giving 
as they do the best results of modern criticism. 

* .According to Goonaratne in the J.P.T.S. for 1884. p. 51, the 
BaaavShini ia probably a work of the fourteenth century A.D. 
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“ After the utupas had thus been set up, liowever, the 
elder Mahakassapa, perceiving that danger threatened the 
relics, appruae.hed the presence of king Ajatasattu and said : 
‘ 0 great king, one receptacle ought to be made for the 
relics.’ * Very well, reverend Sir, let the making of the recep- 
tacle be my concern. But how am 1 to get the remaining 
relics V ‘ Great king, the getting of the relics is not youi* task, 
but mine.’ ‘ Very well, reverend Sir, do you get the relics, 
and 1 will make tluj receptacle ’ The elder brought the remain- 
ing relics, leaving witli the various royal families only enough 
for purposes of worship, but at Ramagama the Nagas took 
possession of the relics, and no accident liappened to tliem. 
Knowing that in the future they would be deposited in the Great 
Caitya of the Mahavihara in Ceylon, he did not- take them, but 
took them from the remaining seven cities. Then standing at 
a spot to the south-east of Rajagaha he willed the following 
resolve: ‘ J.et the stone which is in this place vanish, let the 
sand become spotless, let not water rise up in it.’ Tlie king 
liad that place dug up, and then caused bricks to be made with 
the soil therefrom. Then lu^ liad Caityas to the eighty great 
disciples constructed. When people asked : ‘ What is the king 
having made here i ’ they were told ‘ Caityas for the great dis- 
ciples.’ No one knew about ilie existence of a relic- receptacle. 
When that place had bcH^n made eighty cubits deep, he had 
laid down an iron ' flooring. Then he liad made a copper house 
of the size of the sanctuary in tlio Thuparama, and likewise 
eight boxes and stupas of yellow sandal and other woods. 
Then he took the relics of the Blessed One and cast them into a 
yellow sandal- wood box, and this yellow sandal- wood box he 
put in another yellow sandal- wood box, and that too in another, 
and so on, putting the boxes one inside tlie other. In exactly 
the same way he had the eight yellow sandal-wood boxes put in 
eight stupas of yellow sandal-wood, the eight stupas of yellow 
sandal-wood in eight boxes of re^d sandal-wood, the eight boxes 
of red sandal-wood in eight stupas of red sandal-wood, the 
eight stupas of red sandal- wood in eight boxes of ivory, these 
boxes in eight stupas of ivory, tliese stupas in eight boxes of all 
kinds of jewels, these boxes in eight stupas of all kinds of jewels, 
these stupas in eight golden boxes, these boxes in eight golden 
stupas, these stupas in eight silver boxes, these boxes in eight 
silver stupas, these stupas in eight jewel-boxes, these boxes in eight 
jewel-stupas, these stupas in eight ruby-boxes | these boxes in 
eight ruby-stupas, these stupas in eight cat’s-eye boxes, these 

f * Brass,’ Fleot. The P51i has lohasaathSram. ** Its bottom 
was lined with iron bars,” Bigandet, who in his second volume foUowB 
Huddhaghosa’s account of the fate of the relics. 
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boxes in eight cat’s-eye stupas, these stupas in eight boxes of 
crystal, these boxes in eight stupas of crystal. Above them all 
was a crystal Oaitya of the same size as the Caitya in tlu^ 
Thuparama. Above it he had made a house of all kinds of 
jewels, above that was one of gold, above that again onc^ of 
silver, above tliat one of copper. Having scattered there I he 
dust of all kinds of jewels and having strewn thousands of 
flowers that grow on land and flowers that grow in the water, 
he caused to be made (figures of) the five hundred and fifty 
births, tlie eighty great Elders, the great king Suddhodana. 
Queen Maya, and the seven Connate Ones* — all these of gold. 
He had set up five hundred brimming jars of gold and Hvt* 
liundrcd of silver and five hundred banners ; five hundred 
lamps of gold and five hundred of silver lie had made and filleii 
them with fragrant oil and set in them wicks of fine oloth. 
Then the reverend Mahakassapa willed : ‘ Let not t he garlands 
wither, let not the perfumes be destroyed, and let not tin* 
lamps be extinguished.’ He then caused letters to be engraved 
on a plate of gold : * In the future a prince called Piyadasa 
shall raise tlu^ royal umbrella and become Asoka, the king of 
rigiiteousness. He sJiall cause these relics to be dispersed far 
and wide.’ The king having performed adoration with all his 
ornaments first of all went out shutting the door. Having 
closed the copper door, he fastened a key-ring to the string for 
closing the door * and in that very pi ace set a great magic jewel , 
on which he had engraved : ‘ In the future let a poor king 
come and take this jewel and pay honour to the relics.’ Sakka. 
the king of the gods, summoned Vissakamma, and saying : 

• Sir, Ajatasattu has made a receptacle for the relics, set up a 
guard here,' sent him off. When he arrived, he fitted up a 
valasnaghata-machine (a revolving platform). Having set up 
his niaciiiiie wliich caused wooden figures with crystal- bright 
swords in their hands to revolve in the relic-chamber with a 
speed like that of the wind,* he fastened it with just one pin," 
and, having made a stone enclasure round about like the 
Cinjakavasatha^ (or ‘ like a tiled dwelling ’), closed it with one 
pin. Having thrown about sand and made the ground even, he 
set above it a stone stupa. After the relic-reoeptaclo had been 
constructed, the elder entered into complete Nibbana, after 


> See for these, J.A.S.B., vol. iv. No. 3, 1908. 

® Aviilchanarajjuyam kuilcikamuddikaip bandhitva. Soo Vinaya 
Toxts (S.B.E.) III, 106* ' ‘ Fastened it ‘with a rope and sealed the 

knot.*’ (Fleet.) 

^ Manikkhandham. 

* VStaaadisena ve'gona anupariySyantam yantaxn. 

® Ani. This would act as an axis. ^ . 

« * this, the Brick Hall op Tiled Hall, was a building at Nadika. 
(Fleet). ( f. M.P.S. II, 6,6: ‘ tatra sudam BhagavSNSdike viharati Gifija- 
icAvasatho.* C^. itthakatnayo Svasathe. 
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iinisliing his term of life. The king too departed this life, 
and so did those (work) men.” 

The Story ok the Three Brothers, 

THE Honey Merchants. 

Formerly there were tlireo brothers in Benares who lived 
harjiioniously together. They maintained their family by 
the lioney- trade. One of them used to go to foreign coun- 
tries and buy honey from the hands of the residents of the Ma- 
laya country, the second despatched the honey to the town, 
and the third sold it at Benares. At that time a i’aceekabud- 
dha (on*' who has attained the knowledge necessary to Nirva- 
na), who lived on the Gandluunadana mountain, was suffering 
from a wound. Anotlicr Paccekabuddha, perceiving him thus 
indisposed, thought within himself that the wound was to b<‘ 
cured only by moans of honey. He accordingly J>ut on liis 
robe ontlie Gandhamadana mountain and went through the 
air. H.aviiig alighted at the gate of the town, he stayed there, 
looking about him to find out whence the honey was tf» be 
procured. 

Meanwhile a servant maid, who earned her bread by serv- 
ing, was piissing by, holding a jar in her hand in order to 
fetch water from the river ; she made way for him, and having 
placed her jar on the ground, saluted him, and stood aside. 
The Paccekabuddha addressed her, ‘ Sister ! in which place is 
the honey obtained by mendicants?’ She having heard what 
he had to say, conducted him to the honey-market, and point- 
ing with her liand, she said, ‘Here, Sir, is the honey-market.’ 
While thus pointing, she was pondering witliin In^rself , ‘ In ease 
this Paccckabuddlia does not get tlie honey, T shall supply him 
with it even at the cost of the clothes I wear.’ Thus medita- 
ting, she stayed there awaitii^ his return. 

Now the Paccekabuddha proceeding in due course at 
last reached the honey-market>. A man of affluence (one of 
the three brothers) on seeing lum, took the bowl from his hands, 
and having placed it on a stand, brought a jar of honey and in 
pouring ilie contents into the bowl tilted up the jar quickly. 
When the bowl was filled up to the brim, tlie honey began to 
flow out on to the ground. On seeing it the merchant- was 
overjoyed and made the following request. It is said in the 
Mahavamsa : — “ When the Paccekabuddha arrived there, that 
pious meroliant gave him a bowl full of honey, and seeing it 
filled up and the honey brimming over and falling to the ground, 
he full of faith then made the following prayer : — ‘ Let me 
alone enjoy the undisputed authority over Jambudipa by the 
virtue of this charity, and let my commands have their control 
over the regions of the sky and those of the earth for a yojana 
in both directions.’” Having thus spoken, he presented the 
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bowl to the Paccekabuddha, which he accepted, and standing 
in that self-same spot he said “ Let tliis charity quickly ful- 
fil all your wishes, just as the fifteenth day of the month fulfils 
the moon, or as a magical jewel does the wishes of its posses- 
sor."’ Having thus blessed him, he departed. 

The maid-servant of the jar, who was waiting in the Wiay, 
seeing him return, proceeded to welcome him and asked, * Sir, 
did you get the honey ? ’ ‘ Yes, sister.’ ‘ What did the merchant 
say at the time he presented the bowl to you ? ’ The Pacceka- 
buddha related to her all that Imd passed. Having heard it, 
she requested him, ^ Be so good, Sir, as to wait a moment here 
for the sake of your liumble servant, ’ and she went quickly 
home. There she took a piece of cloth, her own garment, 
and having washed and folded it, she presented it to him, saying, 
^Whenever, Sir, the honey-supplier should happen to bo the 
king of the whole of Jambudlpa, I should like to become his 
chief queen,’ and making a ptiayer she spoke as follows : ‘ When 
he, reverend Sir, who gave thee the honey, becomes king over 
the earth, may I then, Sir, become his beloved queen; of fair 
form, voice, and fame, devoted to him, and beautiful may I 
bo, and dear and pleasing and adorable to him always.’ The 
I’accekabuddha liaving poured his blessings upon her also, say* 
ing, * So bo it *, took his aerial way to the Gaiidhamadana 
mountain. 

Thereafter those three brothers met together, and when 
investigating the honey enquired, • Where is that jar of honey ?’ 
He gave an explanation by narrating what he had done, and 
thus concluded, ‘ If you want to take advantage of this charity, 
so much the better : if not, take the price of the honey from me.’ 
They said, ‘ The honey is nothing to us, but to what kind of a 
person did you give it ? ’ On hearing this the other said, ‘ These 
Paccekabuddhas are people who live in seclusion on the 6an- 
dham^ana mountain and wear yellow robes. They live by 
begging from family to family. They are pious and observe 
the Slla precepts.’ ‘ The Candelas in the guise of Brahmans,’ 
said the eldest, ‘ go about wearing such yellow robes. I 
think he must be one of them,’ The second brother also got 
angry, and said; ‘ I shall throw your Paccekabuddlia to the 
other side of the sea.’ The honey-supplier, having heard their 
talk, warned them, ‘ Do not be so harsh unto the reverend 
I’accekabuddhas, who possess great influence and power. Do 
not you fear the sufferings of belli ’ He tried thus to warn 
them and convince them of their power. Both the brothers 
were satisfied by the reasoning and agreed to what he had done. 

Afterwards when they died they transmigrated in the deva- 
worlds and in the world of men, and having enjoyed great 
fortune in their various existences at last were again bom two 
hundred years after the death of Buddha in the place that each 
one had attained. It is thus related : — “ The merchant who 
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gave the honey was born as king Asoka, the maid-servant as 
the queen Asandhimitta, he who had called the Paccekabuddlia 
a Candala as Nigrodha, and he who blamed him as Tissa.’' 

The eldest who had abused him as a Candala was born as 
the son of prince Sumana, the eldest son of king Bindusara. 
His story runs thus: — 

At the time that king Bindusara beccame powerless, 
prince Asoka, having left the kingdom of Ujjain, which had 
been taken by him, came and took possession of the wliole 
city and captured prince Sumana. On that very day the wife 
of prince Sumana, who was about to be delivered, disguised 
herself, and, when she had left the city no great distance be- 
hind and was going in the direction of a vilii^re of Candalas, 
she heard the voice of a deity who had occupied the banyan 
tree close to the house of the head Candfila, saying : ‘ Come 
along this way.’ She went close to the deity. The deity sud- 
denly built a house by its power and awarded it to her, saying, 
' Dwell in this house. ’ On the very day of her going, she was de- 
livered of a male (diild. She called hitii by the name of Nigro- 
dha, as he was favoured by the deity residing in the Nigro- 
dha (or banyan) tree. The head Candala, from the day lie saw 
her, looked upon her as the daughter of his master, and con- 
tinually took every possible care of her. The princess lived 
there seven years, and the prince Nigrodha grew up to the age 
of seven. 

In the meantime an Arahat called Maliavarunatthera, wlio 
had perceived that the child was destined to become an Araliat, 
sojourning (there) thought : ‘ The boy is now seven years old, 
now has the proper time arrived to ordain him a monk.’ Ac- 
cordingly he caused the princess to be apprised of the fact, and 
admitted prince Nigrodha into the monastic life. The prince 
attained to Arahatship in the Hall of Tonsure. It is said in 
the Mahavanisa : — * Having seen that the little prince was des- 
tined to become an Arahat, the elder Maliavaruna ordained 
him ; the prince attained to Arahatship in the Hall of Tonsure. ’ 
Now one day he, after taking care of his body and having per- 
formed the duties of a monk, took his bowl and robe, and 
started, resolving that he would go to the door of his mother, 
the lay devotee. To reach his mother’s dwelling-place, he had 
to enter the city by the south gate, go by the king’s palace, and 
emerge by the east gate, and at that time Asoka, the" pious king, 
was pacing up and down at a window and looking towards the 
eastern direction. At that very moment Nigrodlia, who had 
attained to tranquillity of mind and senses, looking only nine 
spans before him and endowed with the decency of deportment, 
reached the compound of the palace. As soon as the king per- 
ceived him, he began to think, ** All these people are persons of 
scattered thoughte, and always have an inclination for food 
and game. But this boy seems to be undisturbed. His looks 
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as well as his other movements are very seemly. He must 
have acquired some transcendent virtue.” The king wsis 
pleased immediately on seeing him and at once felt an inclina- 
tion and attachment towards him. The cause of this was that 
lie was the eldest brother of the king, the merchant, at the 
time of doing that charity in the previous life. “ An incline^, 
tion towards somebody arises either through an association 
with him in a former birth, or through the present obligation 
he is under, as a lotus springs up in water.” The king thus 
feeling a strong inclination and respect towards the Samancjra, 
ordered his ministers to summon him. Being impatient at 
their delay he again despatched some two or three servants to 
toll him to come quickly. Presently the Samanera presen t«*cl 
himself before him in his usual way. He pointed to him a seat, 
befitting his rank, and requested him to take it. He, looking 
around him to see that there was no other Bhikkhu present, 
approached the royal throne, on which the umbrella had been 
raised, and made a sign to the king to take the bowl. The 
king, seeing him approaching the throne, thought within him- 
self : ‘ This Samanera would become the lord of this palace this 
very day.’ The Samanera, presenting the bowl to the king, 
ascended the throne. The king ordered various articles of food 
to be brought before him that had been prepared for himself. 
The Samanera accepted as much as was necessary for his susten> 
ance. When he had taken his food, the king said * ‘ Do you 
know the exhortation given you by your teacher 'P’ “ Yes, my 
l«ird, a portion of it.” ^‘Tell it to me also, Sir.” “ Very 
well, my lord.” So he recited to him, hy way of returning 
tiianks, the Appamadavagga (section on Heedfulness) of the 
Dkammapada as suitable for the king. 

When the king heard, ‘ carefulness is tlie source of immor- 
tality and carelessness is that of death,’ he said, ‘ T have 
understood, Sir, please complete it.’ The Samanera at the end 
of returning thanks received thirty-two fixed portions of food. 
Next day he took along with him thirty-two Bhikkhus and 
])enetrated into tlio private apartments of the king. There he 
took his food. The king requested him : “Let another thirty- 
two Bhikkhus take- tlieir food with you to-morrow.” In tliis 
way increasing the number day by day, the king stopped the 
sanctioned food of sixty-thousand Brahman mendicants and 
apportioned it forever to as many Bhikkhus in the inner 
apartment. By the virtue of the inclination to Nigrodlia shown 
by the king Nigrodhatthera established the king along with his 
court in the three Saranas (or Refuges) and in tlie five Slla 
precepts. Nigrodhatthera too instill^ into the king a firm 
faith in the Buddha’s teaching, a faith firmer than that of the 
ordinary unconverted man. The king, on his part, commanded 
a monastery, namely, the Asok&rama, to be built, and supplied 
sixty-thousand Bhikkhus with boiled rice every day. He also 
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I)uilt eighty-four thousand niouasteries in eighty-four thousand 
towns throughout Janibudipa. And so it is said : * ‘ Through tint 
fault of having used ‘ Candala ’ 4us a 1-erin of abuse he (Nigro- 
dha) was born in a Candala hamlet, and through obtaiiimeiit 
of tile fruition of liis approval of the good deed he became a 
perfect Arahat.” This is tlie iian'ative of Nigrodhattliera. 

The merchant who gave the honey, however, having de- 
scended from the world of Deviis, was reborn in the royal family 
of Pupphapiira as the prince Piyadasa, and after Jiaving laised 
aloft tlie royal umbrella enjoyed an undisputed authority ov<‘r 
the whole of Janibudipa. How was this ? 

King Bindusara had a hundred sons. Asoka assassinated 
them all w'ith the exception of prince Tissa, who Wcos born of the 
same mother as himself. Aftcn* murdering them all he man- 
aged the government for four years without being formally 
anointed. But at the expiration of that jx^riod, two hun- 
dred ami eighteen years after the death of Buddha, he attained 
to a coronation as sole ruler over the whole of Jarnbudlpa. 
On this occasion the kings ruling over the eighty-four thousand 
cities in the whole of Janibudipa, came to pay respect to him. 
He had three palaces appropriate to the three seasons. One of 
them was called Mahasappika. the second Moragivii, and the 
third Mafigala; in these he abode, surrounded by countless 
thousands of dancers. The maid-servant, who had shown him 
(the Pao(5ekabuddha) the lioney-rnarket, was born as the prin- 
cess Asaiidhimitta, as beautiful as a heavenly nymph, and 
became the principal queen of king Dhammasoka, with autho- 
rity over sixty thousand women. 

No sooner had the coronation taken place t han the king 
was furnislied with the following kingly powers. Ilis com- 
mands prevailed for a yojana below the earth and for a yojana 
above in the sky. Deities daily brought sixteen jars full of 
water, eight men’s load, from the Anotatta lake, from which 
when converted to the Faith he gave eight to the assembly of 
mendicants, two to sixty Tipitaka-bhikkhus, two to his chief 
(|ueen, Asandhimitta, and four he kept for his private use. 
Deities also supplied liim daily with tender, fresli and tasteful 
tooth-(;leaners, made from the betel-vine and brought from the 
Himalaya. They were so abundant tliat they sufficed for the 
daily cleansing of the teeth of all — the king, the chief queen, 
sixteen-thousand dancers, and sixty thousand Bhikkhus. The 
deities also presented him with the Amalaka and the Harltaka 
medicines and the tasty and sweet-scented golden leaves of 
mango trees. They brought for him clothes of five colours 
from the Chaddanta lake, and gave him a yellow kerchief for 
wiping the hands, and heavenly beverages. And daily too the 
Naga kings brought him from the N&ga palace emollient scent, 
jasmine-flowered cloth without seam for his apparel, and colly- 
rium. Likewise from the Chaddanta lake every day parrots 
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hroiight for him nine hundred thouHand cart-lotula of rice which 
was produced there. Mice cleared it of tlio husks : there was 
not a broken grain of rice. This very rice was in use in evoiy 
[>laee boJonging to the king. The bees ])repared honey for him. 
[n the workshops bears smote witli the sledgehammers. 'J’h«‘ 
birds warbling sweetly brought liim an oblation of song. 

Kndowed witli these Iddhis (supernatural powers), the king 
on(‘ day despatched a golden chain and ordered the king of 
Nagas. named Mahakala, wholiad seen all the four Buddhas 
and was destined to live for a Kappa, to be brought before 
him. The king seated him on a costly royal eoueli underneath 
a wJiite umbrella, and worshipped him with flowers of countless 
hundreds of colours, those jiroduced on the earth as well 
as those that grow in the water, and also witli golden flowers. 
And then surrounding liim on all sides with tlie sixteen 
thousand dancers, decked with all kinds of ornaments, he 
entreated him, ‘ Please bring before the ken of these eyes of 
mine the form of the siijircme Buddha of endless knowledge 
who sot in motion the excellent wheel of the (lood Law.' 

Thereupon he made the image. It had a pure lustre 
spn'adiug throughout its person, was endowed with the eichty 
minor characteristics of a Buddha, and beautified with the 
thirty-two marks of a Mahivpurusha. It seemed like the sur- 
face of water, smiling with blossoming lotuses, pink and blue, 
and it had the lustre of the sky illuminated by the refulgence 
sparkling from the multitudes of the gleams of the rays of the 
starry hosts. It Inwl its fair head irradiated with a halo of blue, 
vellow, and other colours, which surrounded it with variegated 
hues which slione for a fathom round about it and made it look 
like the peak of a golden mountain on which play the hues of 
twilight, the rainbow, and the lightning. It afforded great de- 
light to the eyes of the hosts of gods of the Brahma and Deva- 
worlds men, Nagas, and Yakshas. The king, seeing the image, 
performed the worship named Akkhipuja for a week. His 
attachment to heretical and non- Buddhistic sects continued 
for three years after his coronation. But in the fourth year he 
became a believer in the Buddhist faith. 

His father, king Bindusara, was an adherent of Brahman- 
ism. He used to feed sixty thousand Brahmans, heretics of 
Brahman caste, and white-robed mendicants every day. King 
Asoka was following the same system of charity in his palace. 

One day the king, while standing at a window, saw them 
eating in an unrestrained way, with no control over their pas- 
sions and uncomely in their deportment, and he thought within 
himself : ‘ Such a system of charity must be abolished, and it 
should be bestowed on some fitting object.^ Having formed 
this opinion, he summoned his ministers and commanded them : 

‘ Go and introduce the Samanas and Brahmanas of good report 
with you into the palace ; I will bestow gifts on them.’ ‘ As it 
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pleases your Majesty,’ they said, and went away to execute the 
royal coniniaiidH. Soon they returned accompanied by white- 
robed mendicants, naked ascetics, and Nirgranthakas, and 
having presented them before the king, said, * Here, may it 
please your Majesty, are our Arahats.’ The king ordered seats 
of various kinds to bo brought for them, and bade them ius they 
came up take their seats according to their ranks. Some of 
them occupied the best seats and others benches. Seeing them, 
the king thought : ‘ tliese men have not the truth in them.’ 
He then gave them suitable food, hard and soft, and sent them 
away. While the time was thus passing away, the king ont5 
day saw Nigrodhasamanera from the window. On account of 
the natural inclination towards him, he becaim^ a believer in 
the Buddhist faitli, and driving away tlie sixty thousand here- 
tics, he entertained as many Bhikkhus in their stead. Having 
become a convert to Buddhism lie had built a monastery named 
the Asokarama and made the monks reside therein. 

One day the king, after having bestowed gifts on the sixty 
thousand mendicants at the Asokarfuna, sat among the Bhik- 
khus, and offering to the Order the four Faccayas or requisites, 
asked them, ** Keverend Sirs, what is the extent of the Law of 
Piety as laid down by the Bk^ssed One ? 

“It has nine divisions,” said they, '‘and the divisions 
thereof are eighty- four thousand.” The king was filled with 
faith ill the Dhamma, and saying, ‘ 1 will honour each division 
of the Law by building a monastery,’ on a certain day he <?x- 
pended ninety-six crores of wealth and ordered his ministers : 
• By building in each several city a monastery have eighty-foui 
thousand monasteries built.’ He himself provided the work for 
the building of the Asokamahavihara in the Asokarama. The 
Order provided the elder Indagutta by name, an Arahat of 
wonderful ability and jjower, as superintendent of the new 
work ; whatever was not completed he caused to be completed 
by his own miraculous power. Thus in three years the work 
of building the monasteries was completed. 

On a certain day letters were received, containing the news 
of the comjiletion of the eighty-four thousand monasteries. 
Then the king approached the Older of mendicants and said : 
‘ Reverend Sira, 1 have had eighty-four thousand monasteries 
built, whence am I to get the relics ?” “Your Majesty, we 
hear that there is a repository of relics, but its exact position 
is not known.” 

The king had the Caitya at Rajagaha broken open, but 
did not see any relics. He restored it to its former condition, 
and accompanied by the four classes of disciples-— monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, and female devotees — ^went to Vesali. But 
there too his efforts were in vain, so he went to Kapilavatthu, 
but to no purpose. He then went to Ramagama. But the 
Nagas did not allow him to break open the Caitya at Rama- 
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^Hma ; as the picks fell upon the Caitya, tliey broke* in piiH'cs. 
Thus his attempts were useless there too. He broke open all 
the ('aityas at Allakappa, Pava, and Kusinara. but could not 
find the relics, so lie restored them to their original condition 
and went to Rajagaha. There he caused the four classes of 
disci |)les to be assembled and asked : " " Has anyone heard 

before of the relics being deposited in tliis or that place 
Thereupon a certain elder, aged one hundred and twenty 
years, said : “ My lord, 1 do not know the exact place where 
the relics are deposited, but when 1 was seven years old, my 
father, an eminent thero, giving the basket of garlands into 
my hands, said to me, ‘ Come, Samanera, in the midst of a cer- 
tain chimp of trees is a stone stupa, let us go there.’ Having 
gone thither and worshipped, he said: ‘It is fitting to pay 
careful heed to this spot, <) Samanera/ So much do 1 know, 
my lord,” said'the monk. “ £t is the very place, ” said the 
king, and having had the shrubs removed and the stone stiliia 
and the dust taken away, ho saw underneath a plastered floor. 
Then ho ordered tin* plaster and bri(;ks to be removed there- 
from, and in due course descending to the c^ell, he saw the dust 
of seven kinds of Jewels and revolving wooden figures' with 
swords in their hands. He invoked tlie aid of the yaksha- 
sorvants and had oblations offered, but seeing that even this w as 
of no effect he made obeisance to the gods and said : “ If 1 obtain 
the relics, I will deposit them in the eighty-four tliousand 
monasteries and treat them with reverence ; let not the gods 
defeat my purpose.” Sakka, lord of gods, who was discharg- 
ing his usual duties, perceived him, and summoning Vissa- 
kainma, commanded : “ Go and help king Asoka, the commander 
of the Faith, to take away the wo^en images, for he has gone 
1.0 the cell with on intention of taking the relics out.” He, 
disguised as a village lad with five looks of hair,^ went and stood 
how in hand before the king, and said : “ Your Majesty, I can 
remove them.” “ Do so, my lad.” said the king. He took 
out an arrow and discharged it against the very joints of the 
masonry. Everything was rent asunder. Then the king took 
hold of the key-ring that was fastened to the string for opening 
the door, and seeing the magic jewel, he decipher^ the letters 
engrave on it as follows * * In future time let poor kings take this 
jewel and pay reverence to the relics.’ This made him angry 
and he said : ‘ Are kings like myself poor ? * This was an improper 
thing to say. After repeated efforts he opened the door, and 
penetrated within. The lamps that had been set up more than 
two hundred land eighteen years ago were burning as brightly 
as ever. The blue lotus flowers looked as if they had just been 

1 KattharGpakSni samparivattakani (BoddhaghoBa) ®ntfini (Rasa- 
vahini). 

» PaftcaofilagamadSrakaveBena, Buddhaghosa. Paiioacfllaka®, Raa. 
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plucked and laid there, the flowery couch as if it liad that mo- 
ment been spread. The perfumes were as fresh as if they iiad 
been pound^ up and put there tliat very instant. The king 
took up the golden plate and read as follows : In the future 
a prince, called Piyadasa, shall raise ilie royal umbrella and 
become Asoka, the king of Rigliteousness : he shall cause these 
relics to be dispersed far and wide.” Having read it, he said : ‘ I 
have been specially appointed by Mahakassapa,’ and liollowing 
his left hand he smote on it with lus right. He deposited there 
only as much of the relics as was necessary for worship, took 
away the rest, closed the door as it hacl been closed before, 
arranged the things in their original position, hadaCaitya of 
stones built on top and distributed the relics over the eighty- 
four thousand Viharas. 

One day the king went to the Vihara, and, having saluted 
the assembly of Hhikkhus, sat down on one side, and said : 
“ Reverend Sirs, I have spent ninety-six crores of wealtli and 
have had eighty-four thousand monasteries with Caityas built ; 
if I am not a Sasanadayada (entitled to the inheritance of reli- 
gion), what other person is “ Your Majesty, you arc indeed 
a Paccayadayaka (donor of requisites), but he who iulmits his 
sou and daughter into the Order is said to be a Sasanada- 
yada.'’ The king being desirous of becoming a Sasanadayada 
and seeing Prince Mahinda standing at a little distance, said : 
‘*My dear son, will you be able to become a monk?” The 
prince, who had a natural inclination towards the Order, was 
very much pleased to hear the speech of the king, and said 
to him : 1 am ready. Sir, to enter the monastic life, therefore 

cause me to be admitted, and become yourself a Sasanadayada. 
At that time, too, the princess Sanghamitta was standing in 
that place. Jjooking at her, he said ; ‘ Wilt thou also be able to 
enter the Order?’ She complied, saying: Certainly, dear 
father.” The king was highly delighted at learning the will of 
his children and approached the assembly of mendicants 
and said : Reverend Sirs, kindly initiate these children and 
make me a Sasanadayada.” The Sanglia agreed to the king’s 
proposal and initiate the prince into the Order through the 
aid of Tissatthera, the son of Moggali as preceptor, as well as 
that of Mahadevatthera as spiritual guide, and had him ordained 
by the elder Majjhantika. In the enclosure of ordination 
he obtained Araiiatship along with its supernatural faculties. 
The spiritual guide of Sanghamitta the princess was called 
AyupalattheH, her preceptress was called Dhammapalattherl. 

The king, however, having illumined the Order in many 
ways, with the aid of Moggaliputtatissa expelled sixty-thousand 
vicious sectarians from the Buddhist Order and held the third 
Rehearsal of the Law. Now at that meeting how many monks 
and nuns were there ? It is said : — 

At that meeting were eighty crores of filiikkhus, among 
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whom were one hundred thousand ascetics free from worldly 
attachments and ninety hundred Bhikkliunls, among whom 
were a thousand free from worldly attachments. 

Thus Asoka, having become the paramount power in India, 
lived beautifying the doctrine. This is only a brief account’, 
the details are to be found in the Mahavamsa. Thus it is 
said : — 

* King Tissa, the honey-supplier, by virtue of his exceeding 
merit, enjoyed everywhere and always all felicity.’ 

The second honey-dealer was reborn in Lanka, on nccouiil 
of the sin ho had committed in using harsh words against the 
Paccekabuddha. His story runs thus : — 

A king named Mutasiva ruled over the island of Tainba- 
panni for sixty years. He had ten sons, each endowed witli 
the virtues of purity and wisdom and mutually striving for 
each other’s good. He had also two daughtei'S. Ail of them 
lived together in harmony. Once upon a time, after the death 
of king Mutasiva, the ministers anointed prince Devrinain- 
piyatissa as king. Contemporaneously with his coronation 
many wonderful things took place. The Aciiryas, who composed 
the Mahavainsa to throw light on these wonders, have said — 

“ The second son of the king far-famed as Devananipiya- 
tissa was more pure and wise than his brotliers. He ascended 
the throne after the death of his father. Simultaneously 
with his coronation many wonderful things took place. Nu- 
merous treasures and jewels, that had hitherto been liidden 
under the ground, rose up above the surface of the earth, 
throughout the whole of Lafikadlpa. And both the jewels 
which came from ships wrecked near LahkMipa and those 
which were produced in the sea rose up upon the dry land. At 
the foot of the Chata mountain there sprang up three posts as 
large as chariot-goads. One of them was a creeper-post, its 
creepers glittered with silver sheen; some of the creepers 
were golden, and they all looked charming and delight- 
ful. The other was a flower-post covered with flowers of vari- 
ous kinds and colours, and spread its charming lustre round 
about. The third, a bird-post, had artificial birds and 
animals so perfectly made that they seemed alive. There were 
altogether eight kinds of pearls, namely, the Horse, the 
Elephant, the Chariot, the Amalakya, the Bracelet, the 
Angulivethaka, the Kakudhaphala, and the ordinary pearl. 
Pearls coming out of the sea were scattered all round the 
shore. It was all a result of the merit of Devananipiyatissa. 
All kinds of jewals such as the sapphire, the beryl, tlie ruby, 
and the pearls and the posts they brought to the king within 
a week of his coronation.’’ 

At this time both Devanampiyatissa, the great king, and 
Asoka, the king of Righteousness, were friends, although they 
had not persoz^ly seen each other. Therefore, king Tissa sent 
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these jewels and many other presents by way of a gift to the 
great king Asoka, saying: (live these to my friend.” Asoka 
was pleased on seeing this and sent in return the five royal 
insignia and many other presents for the ensuing coronation- 
festival, saying : * Let them induct my friend.’ Not only did he 
send these material presents, but also this religious present. 
Thus : — I have taken refuge in the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Order, and have' become a lay devotee in the Order of Sakya- 
putta. 0 best of men, put your trust in these three, the best 
of all things, and witli faith take these as your refuge.” The 
ministers returned to Lailka and solemnised tlie coronation of 
the king. 

Meanwhile king Asoka made enquiries of Moggaliputtatissa 
as to where the Order must be well established in future, and 
investigating came to know that it was to be established in a 
foreign country. He accordingly despatched many Theras 
to various parts of tlie world and ordered Mahamahindatthera 
to go and convert Tambapannidipa. Instantly Sakka, the lord 
of gods, approaciied the Thera, saying: “ Respected Sir, Miita- 
sTva being dead, Devanampiyatissa, the great king, is inling on 
his tlirone, and your going has been predicted by the Supreme 
Buddha, ' In future times the mendicant Maliinda shall con- 
vert Tambapannidipa to the Faith.’ So the proper time for 
your departure to the best of islands has now come ; 1 too will 
attend upon you.” The elder complied with this request, and 
departing with six others from the monastery of the Caityaka 
mountain, Hew up into the air and descended on the top of the 
Missaka mountain, to the east of AnurMhapura, which 
is known to-day also as the Cctiya mountain. 

There was a great rejoicing throughout Tambapannidipa 
on that day. The king ordered his ministers to observe the 
festival and himself started for the Missaka mountain, acconi- 
])anied by forty thousand attendants, with the intention of 
hunting. A deity who lived on this very mountain deter- 
mined within himself to present the Theras to the king, and 
appeared before him in the form of a red deer, grazing on 
grass and leaves not far away from the spot where he was. 
The king thought within himself : “ It is not proper to kill a 
being unconscious of danger,” and he twanged his bow- 
string. The deer began to run away, taking the road to Am- 
batthala. The king in pursuit of the deer ascended to Ambat- 
thala. Now the deer disappeared not very far from the place 
where the Theras stood. Mahindatthera, p^erceiving the king 
coming towards him at no great distance, willed that the king 
should see himself but not the others, and said : ** Tissa, Tissa, 
come this way.” Tlie king, hearing him, thought within him- 
self : ” None has the boldness in Tambapannidipa to address 
me in such a way. And this shaveling dres^ in rags dares 
call me by name. Who is he ? A mortal or an immortal ? ” 
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The elder said : — “ We are, O lord, monks, disciples of the king 
of righteousness. We have come from Jambudipa out of 
kindness to you.” King Tissa, recollecting in what way the 
admonition had been sent him by Asoka Dhammaraja, threw 
down his weapon and sat down on one side holding friendly 
converse with him. , 

Wliilo he was doing so his forty thousand followers came 
up and surrounded him. The Thera then showed the other 
elders to the king. ‘-When did they come? ’’inquired the 
king. “They came along with me, lord,” responded the 
Thera. ‘ ‘ Are there any other monks like these in Jambudipa ? ’ ’ 
asked the king. ' * My lord,” answered the Thera, ‘ * Jambudipa 
now-a-days is glittering with orange robes, and holy ones 
abound in all directions. There are many Arahats who know 
all the three Vedas, who have attained to the supernatural 
powers, who can penetrate into the hearts of others, and in 
whom human passion is extinct.” The king was highly 
pleased to hoar this speech 

Tlie elder having discerned his intellectual skill by means 
of the Tree-simile and so on taught him the Dhamnia, causing 
men and gods to apiilaud. It is said : — 

“ Having known the king to be a wise man, the wise Thera 
imparted to him the small Suttanta of the elephant’s foot-print 
simile.' At the end of the sermon he, along with those forty 
thousand men, became established in the three Refuges.” 

Now the king, having invited the Thera to take food at his 
place the next day, went to the city and decorated the whole city 
as well as the palace for this occasion. Then he caused the 
elders to sit down and served them with choice food, specially 
prepared for the occasion. Then ho wont and sat down on 
one side with five hundred women headed by queen Anula. 
Then the Thera caused to rain down upon them a shower of the 
precious jewels of the Law, and th6 five hundred women 
attained to the fruits of the First Path. 

Thereafter he converted a thousand people in the 
elephant-stables and a thousand in Nandanavana ; thus, on the 
second day, he established in the fruits of the First Path two 
thousand five hundred souls, on the third day eight or nine 
thousand. Thus he caused the mind of many hundreds, of 
many thousands, of many hundreds of thousand to imbibe the 
Law. It is said ; 

“ Mahamahindatthera like the sun, shining in the sky of 
Lanka, made the converted people bloom like lotuses by means 
of the rays of the Dhamma. Mahamahinda in the midst of the 
sky of Lanka caused the converted people who were like lotuses 
to blossom by means of the rays of the Dhamma. Mahama- 


I Cullahatthipadopamamsuttantom. Majjhima 1. 175 //. Compare 
Soipyutta 1. 86, Afig. V. 21, ^ the DhammajMida Commentary I. 228. 
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hinda was, too, like a cloud, in sprinkling the water of the 
Dhamma on the hearts of people which were like seeds, and 
produced thereby the shoots of happiness.” 

Then t}ie king obtained from the hands of Asoka, by means 
of Sumanasamanera, relics which filled a begging bowl used by 
the Sammasambuddha and the right-collar-bone relic from 
Sakka, and starting with a stupa on the Cetiya mountain had 
stupas built at every yojana throughout Lanka, and having 
enshrined the right collar-bone relic he bad set up over it the 
Thupararaa dagoba. Then he planted the right great bougli 
of the illustrious gnjat Bodhi tree which had been brouglit by 
the TheiT Safighamitta, and worshipped it. The rletails of this 
story should be seen in the Mahavamsa. 

On account of the sin he had committed in blaming the 
Paccekabuddha,he was born far away, on the farther shore of 
the sea, and attlie same time, for granting the bowl, he became* 
the king of Lanka. 

Reflecting that a sinful action produces the one kind of 
fruit and a meritorious action anotlier kind of fruit, perform, 
Sirs, meritorious actions, wliich cause not sorrow wherever you 
may go (in whatever existence you may be bom). 



. Mur^-Nama. 

By Lieut.-Colonkl D. C. Phillott. 

Extracl on Cocking Murfjjk-Nama^^) from the '' ^ayd-gah-i 
Shawkailj^ an Urdu work on sporty written by Nawah Ydr 
Muhammad J^dn of the lldmpur Stoic ^ A,D. 1883, and Uvo 
Appendices: translation by Lieul.-Colonel D. C. PhittoU. 
F.A.S.B., Secretary, Bofird of Examiners, Calcutta. 


Tlic Cocker must know that there are in Kinclastan ' four 
breeds of fowl. First there is the teni - or common barn-door 
fowl kept for domestic purposes : second the ghdgas ^ or cross 
between the game-fowl and the tefnl : third the karndtak or 
karaknath,* a breed in which the skin, bones, tongue, (^yes and 
blood are all black; this breed is useless for fighting : and fourtli 
the astU or Indian game-fowl, which is kept for fighting only. 

The points® of the Indian game-cock .are, beak white, 
shanks * white, eyes white and blood-shot (if the white of the 
eye be slightly yellowish it does not signify), the comb of 
inedium size, the jaw and cheeks large and hard .and with 
little flesh, the bones of the neck small, tlie whole neck being 
like an iron bar, the pope’s nose** large, the tail-feathers small, 
and the jaws and wings not fleshy. Its crow is not as long 
as that of the barn-door cock. " The best breed is obtained 
from Haiderabtid,^^ Deccan. 


• Hindustan amongst natives geiiomlly means the United Proviiirrs. 

Tvnl, H., a breed of small fowls ; also a bantam. 

•> A largo breed with foaihered feet. 

* Probably from the Karnatak, Deccan, just as aabzu^r i.s tJie iiaiiw 
of II breed of fowls from Sabzwar in Persia. The test of this breed is the 
roloiir of the tongue, which should bo black. 

5 Tho IB also called kuiang. A common taunting proverb is 
MaA tent hap kuiang ;in he haclud^ rangha'rami. “The father^ was a 
game-cock, the mother a bantam. The offspring are a mixed lot.' 

For further points see Appendix. 

7 Saqain In one Persian MS. it is laid down that the shanks 

must be void of red marks. , 

8 KaUa, lit. “ head ”, is by some “ Cockers ” applied to the “jaw 
and cheelm * * only. 

V Dion h& gapi. 

*0 hu, a, . . I j 

D The end of the crow (azan or ftSng) especially, is not so long drawn 

12 The Singapore cocks are also famous ; they are »lled kal- 
katiya aa they have black spurs. In an Indian-Persian MS. without name 
or 'date, it is stated that the ChStgami (Chittagong) breed, though 
fine and large, is not equal to the former. 
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When the game-cockerels are a year old, the cocker should 
keep them apart, feeding them on bajra ' wetted in water. 
Should bajra not be obtainable, he must substitute wheat-flour 
mixed with butter. In either case he must give them but 
little water to drink. When the cockerel is in high condition, 
he must foment it with butter^ and begin feeding it on the 
yolks of two eggs ^ to begin with. The following is the method 
of feeding on the yolks of eggs : — 

Take the yolk* of one egg, one to/5® of butter, one 
masha^ of Satpbhar salt, and four maahas of pepper-coms : mix 
together and half fry, and give to the cockerel, giving it water 
every third or fourth day. This will make it strong and lusty. 

Another Receipt . — ^Take the yolks of 200 eggs, of musk 2 
maahas, of good ambergris ® 2 mashas, of saffron 2 maahas, of 
white sifted sugar 6 sera, ^ of almond kernels 2i sera, of kernels 
of the Edible Pine 1^ sera, of piata kernels 2 sera, of walnut 
kernels one aer, of butter 0 sera, and of fine wheateii 
flour 5 sera. First fry the flour well in the butter, and 
then cast in the sifted sugar. Next add all the ingredients 
(with the exception of the saffron) having previously pounded 
them well. Then add to the mixture ' ' the saffron well-rubbed 


I Bajra, spiked millet, Penmaetumt yphoideum. In a Persian MS. 
it is stated that they should be fed on grain {dana) end small millet {bSjrl) 
wetted overnight, and that in the rains mustard seed {sarahaf) should 
substituted for these grains. In the langiiav^ ''f saises dana means gram . 
but amongst pigeon-fanciers it means the Jean or mixed winnowed 
refuse of several grains, wheat, gram, pease, niasur, pulse, etc., etc. in 
another MS. it is stated that the foUowing strengthening food should be 
given in the evening : fine flour, turmeric, white sugar, butter, 2 
misaol ( 1^ drachm) of each, pound^ and made into a balwd. and that 
two hours later water should be given. 

- Every day ? The hand is warmed before the fire, the palm and 
Ungers dipped in butter and pressed on the joints. Senknd is a term 
specially applied to fomenting with The is tied up in a 

bag, warmed before a fire, and pressed on the limb. 

3 Later the writer says one egg. 

t Indian eggs are very small. 

3 The told is reckoned at 16 madhaa of 6| grains each, and weighs 
therefore 184 grains Troy : in practice, however, it is calculate i at 12 
maBhaa, a jewellers* and druggists’ weight, and weighs nearly 210 grains. 
A rupee, however, is consider^ to be one ioUt, and a rupee weighs onl . 
10 m&ahaa. 

3 See above. The mSaha weighs in practice about 17 grains 

Troy. 

1 A variety of natural salt, obtained from the saline lake of Sambar, 
near Ajmeer. See Khory’s Bom. Mat. Med., p. 70. 

8 ^ATfUfar-i aahhab, the best kind of ambergris, described as being 
of a clear, yellowish colour : see MaM^n-ut-^dwii/ah, 11, 969. 

8 Ser about 2 lbs. 

10 ChUghoza, the seeds of the Neosia or Edible Find, Pinua 
Oarardiana. 

II 'J^alu^ is properly an Arab sweetmeat made of flour, sugar and 
butter: hence any soft, sticky mixture. 
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down ^ in ‘ kewra ^ water. * The first day give one tola as a 
dose, and on the top of that a feed of wheaten flour unmixed 
with butter, so that the grease may be removed from the 
cock’s throat. Then put on the muzzle, either the leatlier 
muzzle,’’* or the string-muzzle^ (so that it may neither pick up 
any grit nor drink) and let it loose to exercise itself. There 
are two times for exercise : fii*st early in the morning till seven 
o’clock when the cockerel should be fed, spouted with water, 
and confined under a square csoop ^ or a round coop. At four 
o’clock it must be released, spouted as before, and muzzled 
and freed for exercise till five o’clock. The cock should be 
studied, to see whether it has increased in strength or not. If 
the cock is lusty and strong, more hcUiod should be given to it 
and less flour. If it is not strong and has become fat, it 
sliould, at night, be dry-fomented with a pad.** If fat has 
(‘ollected on the langot (stomach), it must be reduced by dry 
fomentation, and the cock must be kept confined in a warm 
place away from cold air. In the morning it should be fought 
for two panl ** with a tlalha to see whether it lias improved in 
condition or not. If it has improved, then keep it at tliis 
weight and condition. If it has disimproved, fight it again, 
fat, thin, and medium, and observe in which condition it hgiits 
best and keep it in tliat condition. Every week increase the 


1 Kharal karna^ to rub down spico^, etc., in butter or in juico, on 
iL curry-stone. 

^ *Arq-4~keora **]sGoi: . Jter. ” The AreofS is a species 'of Pandit ntia 
odot'otiHsimne, a plant which bears a strong-scented dower. 

^ Twnrlt a leather tip. 

* Raddia (in the text incorrectly ro^o), is loop-imiszle of cottim- 
( hroad. 

Phitl karnu: the mouth is filled with water and blown in a 
pray over tho cock’s face and head. 

® Karkul, in text incorrectly qalqut, is a square hen-coop. 

^ Suti or soti is a round coop, generally called tapU, 

s Tiie pad is heated before the fire and applied hot. 

y Do pSnt. A match is made for so many p5ni or intervals for . 
'rho first day, tho first paniis 20 imnutes, the second 30, the ^ird 40, 
the fourth 60, and the fifth 60. On the second day (or any pSni after 
the fifth) every pani is 60 minutes. 

On the first dny, the match may commence at any time between 
2 and 4 o’clock, usually the second hour. On the mcond day the match 
must commence at 2 o’clock. An antagonist faUing to come to the 
scratch when time is called, or to turn up at tho correct time, loses a 
pant. Say A and B make a match for five pant. A sees his 
getting the worst of the encounter: he claims a 2 >ant. Tlio fight is 
stopped for 20 minutes, while both pitters spout their cocks, etc. a, 
however, has now only 4 p3nt to his credit while B has still 6. ine 
Cocker who first loses his five pant is counted ths loser, and Imb 
T hough the duration of each pSnt is fixed by scide, no limit is fixed 
for each round in fighting. Written rules are not drawn up : custom 
alone rules. , . . 

*0 Dam H. is a weak barn-door oock or an inferior 
for a young game-oook to bully. OhuUKd is a quail kept for a fighting 
quail to biiuy. 
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number of rounds (^ani) with the dalba by one, till the^ 
number of 11 pant is reached, which is called by cockers {am.' 
After each day’s bout foment with the following : — 

JieceipL — Take of turmeric 4 oz., of dry ginger 2 oz., of 
small pepper^ 2 tolas, of aloes 2 of maida lakfi^ one tola, 
of butter 1 lb., of wheaten flour | lb., of white sugar 1 lb., of 
almonds 4 and of spikmaril ^ 2 iola^. Pound and make int(» 
a halwa and put into two bags, and foment by first- dipping the 
bag into butter and then applying to the joints. Use one bag in 
the evening and the other in the morning, and anoint with the 
following dressing : — 

Ingredients of the zimdd or ointment ^ : Take of turmeric 
2 mashas^ of dry ginger 2 mash as, of zedoary ** 2 mashas. of dry 
mako" 2 mashas, of small pepper Imdshas, of spikenard 2 
mdshas, of alum 2 mashas, of maidd lakn ^ 2 mdshas, and of 
aloes 2 mashas. Found all these ingredients and cook them in 
watei’, and apply as a thick dressing to the eoc^k’s face. 

A seermd dry fomentation ^ : Maidd lakn 9 mdshas, 
baibarang “ 4 mdshaf‘, taj 6 mdshas. pomegranatc-riiid one 
mdsha, sajji ** ll mdshas. green mdzu '** 4 mdshas, white sugai* 
ime mdsha. and butter \ lb. Pound, mix, and make into a 
halwd, and foment the cock with it after battle. 

Ingredients of a second ointment or zimdd : Take of 
maidd lakn 9 mdshas, of rouiul zedoary 6 mdshas. of taj 2 
mdshas, of mi$d 7 mdshas, of ndspdl {pomegranate~rind) 
2 mdshas, of dry mako 2 mdshas, of white cumin seeds one 
mdsha, of majith^'^ 2 mdshas. of chinid gond^'^ 2 mdshas, t)f 


1 Lam U. is an expedition, a raid. 

The aiiial* variety of long peppor. Piper longum. 

•’> The bark of Litaaca aehifera. 

4 Batrchtiaf Spikenard, Nardoatachya Jatamanai 
6 Fora description of the zimad see Makfizan* *l-Adwiya. Vol. I. 
p. 02. An ointment, a dressing and also a poultice. 

« Jadtuur, zedoary. Curcuma zedoaria; Khory, p. I2li. 

'7 Mako. Solanum nigrum, Khory, p. 454. 

H Vide note 3, above. 

9 Takmld. 

Fide note 3, above. 

1 1 Fruits of Emhelia Ribea. 

Taj, H., Malabar cassia bark, Cinnamomum Tamaia, 

Naapul, Hind., rind of the Pomegranate, Puntca granatum. 

74 ISajjl. H., a variety of carbonate of soda; natron. 

IB Mazu, P.. the Gall or Dyer’s Oak, Quercua infectoria. 
is Amha haldl, round zedoary. Curcuma aromatica. 
n Fide note 12, above. 

7B According to the Maldizan, the Hindi name for Knkanj, Withania 
eoagidana or Indian Rennet. 

14 Fide note 13, above. 

Fide note 7, above. 

^1 Ztra aafed, white cumin, Ctimmum cyminum. 

42 Mafith, Indian madder, Rubia eordifolia. 

Bengal kino, the gum of Buiea frondoaa. 
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green mazu ' one tola, of betel-leaf juice ^ a sufficiency, of 
double-distilled wine, a sufficient quantity. Grind the in- 
gredients and then heat them in the wine and betel-leaf 
juice, and dress or anoint the cock’s face 

Ingredients for washing a cock^s face. — Ambd haldi 2 
tnashas, fried^alum of Yemen one masha, aloes 2 mashas, 
dry rmko 2 mdshas, opium one mdsha, leaves of taj * 2 mdshas, 
juice of green rmko''* a sufficient quantity. Cook all the 
ingredients in hot water, wash the cock’s face with the liquid, 
and dry with a handkerchief. 

Receipt for a food to be given to the cock before battle,— 
Take of syrup of sweet pomegranates one told, of preserved 
dndd^ one, of apples one, of preserved quinces one, of gold 
leaf G nidshas, of silver leaf 6 mdshas, of barberries 2 m&- 
haft, of cucumber seeds 2 mdshas, of kdsnV seeds 3 mdshas, 
of seed of the bel fruit 2 mdakas. Grind ; add the pomegranate 
syrup ; roll into pills of four mdshas each, and cover with gold 
and silver leaf, and give four mdshas to the cock ; after one 
ghari ** go to tlie cock-pit ^ and fight your cock. If you find 
a lack of tire in the cock, give it half a fresh pepper- 

corns, and the egg of a red fowl, mixed with the juice of 
garlic and the juice of green ginger. Next, tying up the 
spurs with cloth, and then spouting the bird, make it fight, 
ft tlien rests with the cocker to make or mar the bird. 

Further binding on the horn covering of the beak, if it 
becomes loosened, fitting (t.e., imping) a cock with a spur'*, 
imping a feather,'^ cutting round the eyelids,'^ sewing up the 
eyelids,''' are also the business of a cooker. 

i Vide notij 1.'), p 76. 

Areca Catechu. 

iShahb^-Yamanl: the best kind of alum. Soe Makhzan, Vol. II. 

|). 832 

♦ Vide note 1 2, p. 70. 

6 Vide note 7, p, 76. 

^ Tlio fresh fruit of the Emblic Myrobalan, PhyUatitkm Emblicu . 
preBerved as a eonfoction. 

7 Kwm, Endive chichory, Cichoritm Inty^ue, 

^ The space of twenty-four minutes ; a small (indefinite) period of time 

« Pall. 

I'l Jaldn, a sweetmeat made of inspissated milk, flour and sugar. 

i I ICSn^ bandhn& is blunting the spur with a file and then binding 
It up to nmke it inoneotive. 

H Khilarl, sportsman. 

Choneh, the upper mandible and ;a6rcS, the lower. The chilha or 
hf)m covering of the beak sometimes gets loosened by fighting. 

1* KSnta charhdfila. If a spur is broken another natural spur is 
taken from another cock and fitted on. 

IB Par gfSnf^fiS ** to imp a cock’s or a hawk's feather.” 

Chakkar ehashm ke cutting off, during the fight, the 

swollen flerii that doses the eyes and prevents the4M)ck seeing. The eye 
will thenceforward always remain open sinoe the eyelid is removed. This 
is a delicate and very rarely performed operation. 

11 Chaupalka fanlbnS : if during a fight the lids swell from wounds. 
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To know (he colours and breeding of a game-cock, — You must 
know that the following are the colours of the game-fowl : — 

1. Lakhd (or red). 

2. PUa ^ (or dark yellow). 

3. Jawa ^ (or well-mixed white and black). 

4. Chita (or spotted, main colour dark with white spots, 
t.e., of several colours). 

5. Nuri (or pure white). 

6. Lakhovi (or very dark red). 

7. Kesariyd ^ (or light yellow). 

8. Qvlri khiydr* (or ?). 

9. Do-bdz (or half the wing lakhd and half white). 

10. Siyah (or black). 

Game-fowls are found in all these colours. The game 
cock has a beak, white like a pealed almond or like ivory, and 
the stalke, feet, and nails are white like the beak, and down 
the middle of the stalke there is a line drawn ^ : the eyes are 
white and blood-shot, the comb is small, and the head large. 
A cock with a hanging comb is a powerful spurrer ^ ; but one 
with a small comb is quick and active. One with a large, 
straight and castellated comb and very pendulous wattles is 
called hihangum^ or ** awkward looking and one with a small 
comb shorter than its head is called tikariya^ and is quick and 
active, and if the pope’s nose is hard and compact so much 
the better. 

In the author’s opinion the best birds have thick, powerful 
beaks, white as described above ; the eyes white like lustrous 
pearls ; large jaws and head ; a small comb ; the iuian^^ bone is 
conspicuous; the neck short and the neck-bones small, fine, 
and the ridges small, fleshless, and strong as an iron rod ; and 
the back broad jike the stone of a hand-mill ; the feathers and 
the mvJira, gvi-kdr or spotted, and beautiful like the eye of a 


Ihe upper or lower lids are stitched to the bottom or the top of the heul 
so that the eyes are forcibly kept open and the cock can see. When in 
about 10 days the swelling goes down the stitches are removed. 

I Yellow is not a game colour. 

s Or jauta. 

t ** Saffron-coloured.” 

4 Oid-i-k&airu ¥ Mart^ mallow flowers, Ahhoea offlcinaUa. 

K The scales (fihi or pufaJt) should so meet in front that an indented 
line is formed. 

4 Katei strikes forcibly and quickly. 

7 Lolki ; wattles, below. 

s Bihangam, Hindi, clumsy in idispe and also awkward in manner. 

9 JHkariya or tekar with a small low comb, in Hindi ehapfl faj. 
It is not necessary to cut such a comb. 

10 Taiinl fowls have a soft loose pope’s nose. The tail-feathers, too, 
dbould droop and not point upwards. 

II .TWfan, the neckbone next the skull. 

Oarden he nuink€. 

IS apparently a misprint. 
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peacock’s feather. The bird should be handsome, and 
shapely, and active, and quick as a cobra in movement ; and in 
fighting it should be and retiring after a blow so 

as to avoid its adversary’s counter^; and should it receive 
a blow, it should so retaliate as to lay its adversary at its feet 
in the throes of death, fluttering as though its throat had 
been cut. 

To make the young cockerel strong and ft for battle.-- 
When the cockerel is four months old the cocker should 
separate it from the mother^ and make it familiar witii him, 
and give it daily two almonds mixed with (course wheaten 
(lour) and feed it on pila,o or sdlan,* etc., i.e., whatever the 
cocker eats himself, and give it of yolks of eggs, accord- 

ing to the following receipt: — 

Receipt.— T\\e yolk of one egg. clarified butter 9 mashas, 
white sugar one tola, ground pepper-corns 2 mashas, seed of red 
cliillies one maaha, almonds three, pistachio nuts two, black 
raisins^ two, one gold leaf, fine wheaten flour 25 ddms/^ 
Lahore salt three mmhas. Make into a halwa. 

In the morning give lialf a belly-full of the Iwlwd^ and on 
the top of it half a belly-tull of balls of course wheaten flour. 
After exercising the cock, put on the muzzle, spout water over 
it’s face, shampoo witli the hand, and confine in a qalqvl or 
square coop, releasing it at four in the afternoon. After a time 
look and see if it is thirsty, and if it is, take it out of the coop 
and give it water. At four o’clock release it. If it is thirsty 
it will drink. If it is not thirsty and wont drink, then again 
spout it and shampoo it, and exercise^ it for an hour. After that 
bring it into the house, and confining a hen in a small basket- 
cage let loose the cockerel that it may see the hen and run 
round and round her and by the exercise increase his strength, 
but do not let him tread the hen. After running, lift up the 


J Hama-glr, atJj. ; applied to a cork that will seize with the beak 
any part of its antagonist’s body : opposed to ek-ghard^ adj., one tliat 
idways attacks a particular shot. 

Pichhal-pa,i karnla. 

Game cldcks will remain with the mother for a year if not inter- 
fered with, but common fowls not more than 4 or 5 months. 

* Sakm, anything eaten with bread or with rice, and specially 
vegetables cooked with meat, such as curry, etc. Game fowls are fed 
from the hand and aie not allowed to pick up food from the ground lest 
the beak should become worn. Some game-fowl given to the translator 
were so wedded to the hand that they starved rather than pick up food 
from the ground. 

B Mawez^i munaqqg, black raiaina, bloom raisins. 

® Ddm : according to the AfaMsun, p. 96, it is a weight of five tank 
or 20 ftMhaa. 

Rock salt from Lahore. 

8 Tahlana. 

0 By grasping and pressing all the limbs and joints. 

Xkaneka or khSneht 
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cockerel, and shampoo him. In the evening see whether the 
cook has digested its food. If it has, then in the evening too 
give it halwa, etc., as before. If, however, the cock has not 
digested its morning meal, give it a few whole pepper-corns : the 
cocker had, too, better continue to give it pepper-corns in the 
evening, and keep it awake by lamp-light for an hour, tickling 
it under the pope’s nose to make it oil itself. ' Then setting it 
down on a swing made out of a child’s cot^ swing it for 
an hour, or else plaice it on a pcrcli. Then confine it some- 
where* in a safe place, in a basket-cage. In the morning at 
prayer time,"* take it out of the coop, ^ give it water to drink, 
and then spout it, and, putting on the muzzle, let it exercise*^ 
itself for a full hour. After this feed it. You must gradually 
increase tiie amount of Jialwa and decrease the amount of Hour, 
feeding and treating the bird as already described for forty 
days. Once a week too, at night, you must foment it with a 
damp, hot, fiad, fomenting those parts of the body that have 
accumulated fat. The places to foment are, first from the 
head to the neck or ratlier to the shoulders, next the two 
wings on the top, next the thighs inside and outside, also the 
hip joints and the loins, and underneath between the legs, 
omitting the lower gut or the stomach near the anus, and also 
the breast. The object of fomenting is to make flesh and 
joints hard and strong. 

When the cockerel is ten months old tlien feed on the 
following halwa : — 

Beceipt for strewjthenimj the cock, — Take of white sugai’ one 
pound, butter one pound, fine wheaten flour one and a half 
pounds, hen’s eggs 39, pistachio nuts 4 oz., almonds 4 oz., 
saffron 6 mdsfiaa, cloves 3 Mas, cardamums one tola, nutmegs 
2, sweet fennel'' 2 oz., black pepper 2 tolas, gum mastic of 


I Kurtz karna, the author’s word for to preon or oil, is properly to 
moult. ' ’ Ordinary fowls are aaid not to oil their feathers. 

% Katholi, dim. of hath. Some cookers say tikis is injurious. The 
swinging strengthens the legs. To exercise a cook, the cooker carrying 
a second cock in his arms will run for a short distance with it and then 
show it to its antagonist. The cock on the ground will run up to 
the attack when the cocker repeats the manoeuvro, and so on. 

^ The author probably means a haz^ging porch. 

* i.e., about an hour before sunrise. 

6 Taps, properly a dome-shaped coop, either of dose basket-work 
or else barr^ like a cage. 

6 Large heavy cocks may be exercised for an hour, but small active 
cocks get worn out and should be only exercised for { hour — so an 
experienced cocker informs the translator. 

The method of strengthening the cock's legs is to lift it with both 
hands a few inches from the ground and drop it. This is done a few 
times and the cock is then shampooed on the breast and legs. It is 
then again * danced ’ as before, and so on. 

Fighting quails are * danced ' by hand on a cloth. 

1 Saunf or son/, H., Indian sweet fennel seeds, Foenieukm vtdgare^ 
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Kum ' 6 masfias, sal amiiioniac fried 6 mdslia^, Indian senna ^ 
i> mashas, Socotrine aloes 6 maaha, silver-leaf 3, gold-leaf one, 
preserved apples 9, preserved quinces one, preserve of har' 
nine, sultana raisins 4 oz., dried apricots* 4 oz., black raisins 
4 oz. Make, into a halwa in the ordinary way. The hrst day 
uive one.? ounce of the halwa^ and on the top of it a few pills of 
flour. After three days, again give tlie htlwd with a few dough 
])ills : and, as described above, put on the muzzle and confine 
under a coop and act as already described. If the cook does 
not digest the halwd then give it the following digestive — 

Receipt to promote digestion arid increase appetite, — All 
four kinds of A java seeds ^ 4 tolas , mdlkangnl’^ one told, 
hlack salt one tdd, hay salt ^ one told, chufi salt one told. 
Lahore salt " one told, dry gingiT one told, pepper-corns one 
told, dried mint one told, P^nglish vinegar a sufficient (Quantity, 
Indian senna one told, green ginger one told, garlic, juice a 
.sufficient (juantity, mustard seed one fold, long ]iepper 
one told. 

Another receipt for JiaJtvd. — Wheat one s«ior, goat’s milk 
2 seers, almonds 2 tolds, pistachio nuts one told, seed of tin* 
<‘dihle pine one told. First soak the wheat in the milk and 
make it into a starcli; then make the whole into a halwd. 
Next add the following : Peeled walnut kernels 2 tolds, 
turnip seed one fold, raddish seed one told, juice of both kinds 
of pomegranate'*'^ one told, peeled celery stalk'* one ^told, 
rhineae rhubarb two tolds, gum mastic of Rum 0 mdshas, 


I Tho word Hum applies to Asia Minor oh well tis to Greoci*. 

Sanamakki, Cassia lanceolata. 

•' Tcrminalia chehuia, the chebuliu or black myrobalaii. 

* ar<* a kind of dried apricots from Kabul. 

5 Churan or pdehak is a difiosiive, generally in powder form. 

** is, according to Watt, Bishop’s weed and Lovage. There 

are the Tndiun, tho Khurasani, the Rfimi and the Ajmud variotios. 

Mr. Biirkill of the Indian Museum tells mo that the first is the seed 
Carum coplicum ; that the second is 10 per cent, of the seeds of 
fTy<iscyamus plus 90* per cent, of purposely sifted grit ; that the fourth 
IS the seed of Carum Rojdturghtanum ; while tho third is the seed of an 
allied plant common in the Punjab bazaars but not yet determined. 
Hyoscyarmts niger is the Bnglish Henbane. 

7 Mdlkangnl Oleum Nigrum, Celastrus panicuhta. 

Namak-i siyah, black salt, Khory, p. 70. 

V N€mak-i sang, bay salt, Khory. p. 67. 
h> Namak-i churl^^kS/Mh-namak. 

B Fide note 7, p. 79. 

Fide note 2, above. . . 

iS Probably the juice of the sweet and acid varieties of pomograii 
ate. 


1* Magk^ karafs, celery, Apium graveolene, r m. 

H Chinese Rhubarb, said to be the dried root stock of Hneum 
officinale, Raivand or raicandd Chlnl is the name of the importea 
article of commerce. 

H Fide note 1, above. 
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batuaha^ imaahaa, sugar-candy 4 oz., cardamums one tola, 
the yolks of nine eggs. Fry the yolks in butter and then add 
them to the IMwa ; put the whole into a coarse cloth and rub 
through, and then add wheaten flour sufficient to soak up ail 
liquid. Give of this to the cock as described above from six 
maahas up to two tolas. 

When the cockerel is ten months old, fight it one pant 
with a dalba^ of its own age, but first put the muzzle on to the 
ddlba. Afterwards spout and suck the cock's beak and face well , 
to remove blood-spots, and damp a rag in water and clean the 
inside of the throat with it. 

If the jaws be fleshy '^ or if the wattles are large and 
it is desired to remove them, then extract the oil of hhilawan* 
and rub it on the cock’s face, and if it please God this 
defect will be removed and will not return. If the comb 
is too large and it is desired to cut it off, then, after fighting, 
cut the comb immediately to the size desired, applying to the 
wound the white web ^ of a spider, or else staunch with small 
feathers plucked from under the cock’s wings ; until a recovery 
takes place do not spout the cock. Agar murgh ko sada hi 
pharkana ho then take a quarter of a piece of turmeric and 
add* half a nux vomica nut and a little edible lime ^ and heat 
over the fire, and plaster the mixture thickly on the cock’s 
face; but first of all take 9 masha oi gur^ mih Z masha oi 
ground turmeric and make into a pill and give it to the 
cock ; and, if it is the cold season, keep the cock in the sun, 
if the hot ui the sliade. The cock must not be fid during the 
day but in the evening after fomentation, when it should be fed 
on Jwlwa or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In the evening the 
cock should be fomented with a pad dipped in a liquid decoction. 


I A Hweotmeat or migar'Cake (of a spongy texturo and hollow 
within) 

Dalha a cocking term for a common or a half-bred rock kept to 
be bullied by a game cockorol. The dalba is muzzled and hobbled 
l^fore being pitted against its aristocratic antagonist. 

One writer states that a cockerel should not be fought till he is 
one year old and that he should then be pitted against one of his own age 
for five minutes the first day, ten the second, and fifteen the third, and 
then for as long as desirable ; and that at the expiration of the fixed 
time the birds should be sefiarated and their beaks sucked and blown 
upon. (If a child falls and hurts itself, Indians generally blow upon the 
seat of injury with the idea of cooling the spot' and lessening the pain.) 

S Bad-goshia adj., with too much flesh on the jaws. The wattles 
only can be cut off, not the flesh from the jaws. 

4 BhUawan H., the marking-nut plant, Semeearpua anacardiutn. 

t t.e., the ** white web ” of small spiders opposed to the ** yellow 
wob ’ * of large spiders. 

t Author's meaning unintelligible. He probably means, If it is 
wished to fight tlie cook at once bdore the wound has healed." 

1 Turmeric is sold in pieces about two inches long. 

8 ChOna-e Mtvrdawi. 

8 ^nd-d^Hydhis probably gur, a raw, unrefined sugar. 
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After fifteen days when the cock has recovered from its 
wound let it be fought for.two pant with the unmuzzled daI6a, 
and act as described above. After twenty-two days let the 
trainer fight his cock three pant and act as before. After forty 
days let him fight four 'pdm, and lastly after an interval fiv(^ 
pSm. After fighting five pant, he should foment the cock’s 
face with a small bag of ^Iwa, and dipping a pad into the hot 
liquid application he should foment the loins, the hij>joints, 
both the shoulder joints, the breast, and between the legs as 
described before. After this evening fomentation, he should 
feed the cock on h^wa^ or on bread dipped in fresh milk. In 
the morning he should again foment in the same manner, and, 
mixing some of the best misA ' in wine should heat it on the 
fire and paint the cock’s face thickly with it. Increase gradu- 
ally the number of pani up to eleven, acting as Just described. 
Then fight your cock for a wager with someone, having first 
put it on dry food®, and please God the cock of your antago- 
nist' will be unable to face yours. 

Just before fighting your cock, you (being in a state of 
(‘eremonial purity), should repeat once into each of its ears the 
words ** Allah the Immutable” and exhale your breath, and 
if it please God Most High your cock will never deteriorate. 

Sliould your cock show signs of flight then give it this 
badriqa [reinforcement I]:— 

Musk one maaha^ ^dshlr^ three mashas^ small cardamoms 
three mashas : pound and put in a paper* Take of juice of 
Indian sweet fennel seed two ounces and put it in a vessel. 
When you see that your cock intends flight, first give it two 
mashaa of the powdered medicine, and then two tolas of the 
juice. Your cock will go mad and will never quit the field. 

When you wish to cease fighting your cock and to pair 
him with a lien do so, but pair him with a mature hen but 
this must be in the warm days of spring. You must not mate 
your cock with a young hen.^ 


I MmaI, a powder (compound of yellow myrobalan, gall-nut, iron 
lilingB, vitriol, etc.), supposed to be beneficial for the teeth. It turns the 
teeth black. 

^ Rukha kama is to stop feeding on ^alwa and butter, etc., and to 
feed on etc. 

% A Persian word meaning a vehicle in medicine ; a corrective or 
anything prescribe i to be taken with medicine.” 

^ J^bashtTf a siliciouB substance found in the interior of the hollow 
stems of some bam^oa, chiefly Batnbuaa carundinaoea* In modern 
Arabic ffiMakir means chalk. 

^ Pdkhat i of 3 or 6 years old. The hen will certa^y dosiw the 
attentions of the cook in spring ; only a few game hens will mate m the 
coldwoather. , ,, 

• Pattha masc., and patth\ fern., chicks about a yaax old. These 
words are also applied to young pigeons (squeakers), and to young wrest- 
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As long as the cook is treading the hen, give him daily a 
little ludwa to keep his strength up. 


Diseases of tfu. Game-Fowl. 

The game fowl is subject to several diseases : (1) Zalirltad ' 
or Erysipelas; (2) ChecJiaJe or small-pox; (3) Talu itd sar-jana or 
canker of the palate; and (4) Laejitoa or paralysis of the’ face. 

Tlicre are three forms of athrhud. In the first, the comb 
turns black ; in the second, th^ face turns black ; and in the 
third, the nails and comb turn black. Tf tlio comb becsomes 
black, chew up some cocoa-nut, with betol-lcaf prepared for 
eating,* and give it to the cock. If the face turns black, take 
long peppers of the smaller variety •'* and old gur and mix and 
make pills and give to the cock. If the nails ‘turn black, cut 
«)if the cock’s comb, and pound up ciimamon, giigal,* and 
Lahore salt, together with betel-leaf, and make a i>ill the size 
of a wild her fruit 'and give it to the cock. I’leaso (lod a 
complete recovery will take jihme. 

ItereijdforZahrbad.—Khurasa7uajioa*in^ two dam," jje)> 
per-corns 7 maalms, long-pepper 7 mdshas, dry ginger one fidiis 
(pice),'' hindoi " one ftdus, parched wheat 7 mashas, bairbarang 
7 mashas, black helloborc " 7 mdshas, sonf '* 3 mashas, anise 3 
laashas, caraway seed '* 7 mashas, hdR mri 7 mashas, rock salt 
one tola, vamakd shar one tola, black salt ''' one told, rnwhluir 
salt one told, hasondi leaves one Md, leaves of Persian lilac 


I Zahr-ii^, a nanio given to several vague diseasos, inrliuiiug 
oiyaipelas, quinsy, leprous sores, etc. Horses and elephants are specially 
subje('t to zahrbad. 

s Pan Ara dertf IS a pan-leaf containing tlio arecannt, lime, Hpices. 
rntet'hus otc , preparud for eliewing. 

Pipal-i khurd, 

4 Gum Gugal or Indian Bdellium, Bahamodcfidron MuktU. 

6 7}er-t-ra/<rS,i, i.e., the sise of a small ncom. 

^ Seeds of HyoBcyamw niger, black henbane. 

I Vide note 6, p. 79. 

8 A pico weight is 6 maaha*i. According to tho Makhzan, p. 95, it is 
10 m^haa; while the Alamgiri pice, according to the same authority, is 
equivalent to ono tola or 12 manhaa, 

9 Bindal, H., a modieinal herb, resembling the betel-leaf. Ser» 
Makhzan, 1. 374. Probably Luff a eohinata.*' 

10 Fidf! note 11, p. 76. 

11 KuBh, H., a bitter root, Ptcrorhiza kurrooa» 

la Ftde note 7, p. 80. 

18 AmaGn, the Anise, PimpineUa aniaum. 

14 Zlra-e aiyBh, Caraway seed {Carum nigrum). 

14 Kali stri, the Purple Flea-bane, Femonfd aiUhaminHaa. 

18 KKM nimak^ earth-salt; nimak ahor, sidtpetre-salt. 

II Vide note 8, p. 81. 

15 Vide note 7, p. 74. 

14 Kaaondl, H,, Oaaaia oeddentaliat Khory, p. 268. 

^0 Bakayan, the Persian lilac, MeKa Azedairaeh. 
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one tola, leaves of ‘/na6*-*.s-Sa‘fa6 ^ (or maJko) one to/5, dried 
leaves of the nim * tree one toK, juice of the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant a sufficient quantity, fresh green ginger one 
/ulus, dry mint two tolas, garlic two tolas, seed of red chillies one 
to/a, old gur two tolas, Indian senna ** one tola, common country 
ajwaHn^ three dam, black myrobalan* one mmha, palas pripm'^ 
4 mashas, bhilawan nuts seven, flowers of the )nahu,fi tree " 
9 masfias, aloes wood ^ 9 mashas, dark aloes wood 9 imslms, 
pale ambergris one 'mmha, musk two saffron 6 mashas] 
otters’ testes 3 mashas, salep '* 6 mashas, curds from the hcllv 
of a young Arabian camel 6 mashas, dgarqarha 3 dam, taj ' ■ 
two dam, gum mastic of ttiiin two tdhs, the red-velvet insec't 
two tolas, walnut 9 mashas, cinnamon fl mashas, cloves ont* 
/«/a, quick-silver 9 mashas, juice of botel-lcaf two oinices, opium 
one to/5. Pound all together, make a pill the size of a wild 
kmdr and give when necessary; give also warm water to 
drink. 

Chcchak or small-pox. -This is the common and well-known 
disease that attacks men as well as birds and beasts. It arises 
from black bile.*' Every man holds and expresses his own 
opinion concerning tlie origin of this disease, but most people 

I Solaimna iiignnn, Khory, p. 4r>4. For imht, vide iioto 7, p. 7i*». 

Melia Azadirachta, t.1io Noom or l^Iargosa Treo 

Vide note 2, p. 81. 

* Common ajwain, in contradistinrtioii to ajivaui'i-khfrusdnl, tiu' 
honliauo: vide note 6, p. 81. 

^ HaRla-e khurd, the ripe fruit of Terminaliti Chdbitla, the chebniic 
or Rlack Myrobalan. 

^ Pdldspdpra, the aeoda of BtUea frondosa or Rastard teak. 

^ Vide note 4, p. 82. 

Mahu,a Baania Uaifolia. Native wine ia made from thia fruit. 
Roars are iond of tlio fruit. 

*Cdi-hindi (Indian wood), tcclini cal name for tho Aloes- wood, 
Aquilaria AgaUocha 

10 < Cdr-i^jhar^, aloea-wood that sinks when thrown into water : it is 
of a hlack colour. SiSee Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Product, A. 
1262. 

II Aipbardaahhab, white or pale ambergris, pure ambergris. 

1'^ i.e., about 4 grains. 

b** Jund-irhedaetar, the castorcum of European writers. Vide alai 
Khory, p. 101. 

^d'ldbd-mim, salep, the root of a species of orchis, Orchis mascula. 

Mayory-shutur-i-a^rabl; a forty-days’ old camel is allowed to suck 
its fill of milk and is five hours later slaughtered, when the milk in the 
intestines is found in a curdled state. This is dried and sold as a drug. 

Aqarqqrbd, the Fellitory of Spain, Anacyclus Pyrethrum 

11 Vide note 12, p. 76, 

rWenotel, p.81. 

1® BMahuti, the red-velvet insect, the scarlet fiy, 5Prom6«Kttm 
grandiissimum, 

Kundr, P=H., 6er, the Indian Jujube, or Chinese Date, Zizypkus 

Juivba, 

Ar. As-Sawdd, an imagined secretion of the renal or atrabiliary 

glands. 
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hold the view that it is engendered in the foetus while still in 
the womb, trough the mother’s menstrual blood. 

Remedy . — Kakarwanda leaves ^ 2 tolas, pepper*corns 4 
mashas. Apply juice of the leaves of the above plant to the 
cook’s face. Then pound together the two ingredients as stated 
and make into pills the size of a wild her ^ and give daily morn- 
ing and evening. Should a cure not take place, then burn old 
leather and smoke the cock’s head. Should even this not result 
in a cure, then grind together equal quantities of oubebs ^ and 
red ochre.* 

Another.— ibj-* 4 ounces, fresh shell lime ® 6 
mashas, carbonate of soda ^ 3 mdshas, frog’s fat 4 iotas, worms 
from rhinocerus dung one told, old sd'i^r leather burnt 2 
tolas, asgand ndgaujari ^ 9 mds^, burnt alum 6 mdshas, blue- 
stone 5 mdshas, pure wax 2 ounces, well-water a sufiScient 
quantity I white catechu ^ one told, oxide of lead one told, 
dmla sdr sulphur 9 mdshas, camphor 6 mdshas. betel-nut 2, 
washed kdmila 6 mdshas, kaseld 6 mdshas. Make into an 
ointment in the ordinary way and anoint the wounds. 

Disease of the Palate. — ^This is a common disease known to 
all cockers : it needs no description. 

Remedy. — Saftda of Klushg^dr 6 mdshas, white catechu 
4 mdshas. Grind together and apply to the palate, which should 
be first well cleansed. Take Juice of henna leaves 4 ozs., red 
ochre one told, rasavl 9 mdshas, cubebs 9 mdshas. Mix a suffici- 


I Tlu) leaves of Blumea ktcera. also called in Hindi jangll mUH. 

The fruit of the wild ber, Zizyphua Jnjuba, resembles the crab' 
apple in flavour and appearance and is never larger than a gooseberry. 
(Watt’s Dictionary.) 

KabSthcklni, H., cubebs, Piper cubeba. 

♦ Geru, red ^chre. 

Chunche-fodaf, called in Hindustani alpl lea chuna, 

0 Sajjl, natron, impure carbonate of soda. 

7 The Sanbar stog. 

0 Aagand nSigawrl, the root of Withania somnifera. 

9 Kath, the pale catechu of India, a grey crystalline substance 
prepared from a concentrated decoction of Acacia Catechu wood. 

10 Murdar sang, litharge or oxide of lead. 

11 Amkhsar, the pale yellow variety of sulphur, also called Kibrii-i- 
Farsi. Vide Khory. p. 60. 

1^ It is a convention to wash it in a hundred waters, KanM H., 
a red powder chiefly obtained from the rifle capsules of MaUatus philvppi’ 
mnsis. 

10 Kaaetd Hindi, the name of two species of gall. Called in Bengali 
BarS and ehhoia maX Dr. Hooper of the Indian Museum tells me that 
the latter is the gall of Tamarix articulata. a tree abundant in Sindh 
a nd in the Punjab. The Arabic name is said to be fiomarat^ *1 hu1. 
The former is the gall of Tamarix gaUica. Both are astringent and used 
in tanning instead of the true oak-g^. 

14 Safeda-e-KaahgliM, carbonate of lead. 

10 vide note 9, above. 

10 Rasaut. H., the dried extract of the root of the barberry, Berheris 
aristata. 
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ent quantity and paint thickly on the palate, but lirat cleaime 
the palate well with cloth. Do this twice or thrice a day. Should 
this application not prove effective, try the followiiif? receipt, 
to which some cockers add mmi ' powder. _ 

Jtecnpl. — Latfse cardamoms one tola, shell Uibauhlr^ 
moahas ijA ■'* 6 maahaii. Make into a powder and apply 

to the palate three or four times a day, and if God please a 
cotnplete recovery will i-esult. 

IHalocalion or aprain of the wimj or lag. — ilnsis an accident 
known to all cockers, and is caused by the coek jumpinf; from 
a height, or running too much, or from a blow, or from rough 
handling by the cocker.* The ciK-k is useless for fiirtlicr 
fighting pui'fioses, but can be kept for breeding, after treat- 

Kwiki’' ff imahaa, barlang'' 5 imahiia. dried 
Bukhara plums ' seven, opium 2 maahaa. Make into an oint- 
ment and “ foment ” with this. _ 

Anuthpr. — Mummy * one rad (.about 2 grains),j»ulp of tlie 
(/(■I imr “ leaf t ozs., halnn 2 tdaa^ henna leaf 2 butter I 
ozs., white sugar 4 ozs., fine wheat-flour one lb. Jlake into a 
halva in the ordinary way and foment with this. 

Laqvra or Paralysis of the bme.— In this diseaw*. which is 
also called hawa-zadagi or wind-stioke, the cock’s head is 


twisted to one side. _ 

/?mrrfi/.-Givc soup made of wild pigeons or foiru-ciuails. 
Also give to drink an infusion of ftnnpAflf,'* saffron, opium- 
poppv-heads, small long-ixjpper,'-' and garlic ; give tins and not 
water. Keep the cock in a dark place. After tins 
purge. 

Rpj'pipl for a purge . — Gum gogaV’ one lola, turmeric oin* 


I Aii'm, vide iioto 1, p. 83. 

9 Idbashtr-i vtde note 4, p. 83. 


In inodorn Ambit.* trtbaahir 


inenns “ ohalk.'” 

3 theshink. 

* Ordinary natives, not rookors, often carry a fowl by one or b\ 
both wings. 

6 Vide note 11, p. 84. 

6 liartawf, seeds of Planiago major, or P. payllium. 

1 Alu Bukhara, the Plum, alueha {Prunus commuMS). 

Osteo eoila, supposed to be an exudation from mummies. 
y ahlgu^r, H., Barbadoes or Indian Aloes, Alee vera of «^* 
HUlunm the cress; but this is probably a corrupt reading for 
hdlyun, the berries of Aeparague offleinaUe, 

" Lau^, a name givra to several species of quail used for fighting, 
other than the common quail. , 

19 Knnphal=:Wephal,the bark of Mynca Nagt. 
l*'^ Vide note 2, p. 76. 

Apparently the next day. 

1* Vide note 4, p. 84. 
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tola, dry ])owdei*ed ginger* 9 mashas, black niyrobalan^ 9 
mnshas, old guf 2i tolai$. Make into j)ills and of these give one 
tola in weight : give, too, in the evening, warm water to 
drink. Please (UkI a recovery will take place. 

Rc.mv(lg for a hen that is egg-hound or for oik; that lavs 
eggs willi soft shells — To make a hen Ia 3 ^ some experts give 
burnt cowrie-shells, wliile others give wheat-flour mixed with 
barley-bran, and others again irive wax and gum-nuistie mixed. 
Some cockers, to an egg-botind hen, give, mixed with wax, two 
grains of glass as finely powdered as antimony for the eyes : and 
to a hen t>hat does not lay, one mafdin of similarly ground glass 
and one mUxha of wax, mixed together and made into a pill : 
this should prove efiicacious. Others give in the morning 
befor(‘ food boiK*-duat mixed with wax, for a period of from 
three days to one w^eek, which is a uood and proved nnnedy for 
a hen-pigeon also, the fjiuintity being regulated tolhesizeof 
the bird. 

(.hi making a dusting- pkire for fowls. — Dig a hole in the 
ground about one and a half spans deep, and fill up with tine earth 
as fine as hemp-seed.*^ Let the fowls take dust-baths and i*lean 
theFUselves in tliis. SlKSild lice make their appearance, or 
canker of the feathers, then take 4 ounces of g/tar-bachrini'' 
with i lb. of onion-jiii(;e. A lb. of old water from a uscxl water- 
pipe, and sprinkle the fowl with it, and tlu^n let the fow'l dust 
itself in the pit 

To cause a broken ^fmr to grow. — Take of the marking-fuit 
f»lant'* half a pound, castor-oil seed A lb., small burnt fish " 2 
ounces, mom-rawghan 4 ounces, and red mustard seed (sarson). 
Make all into an ointment and bind on to the injured spur 
with a cloth, and spout the fspur daily, three times, with cold 
water. Do this fer a week. If the soles of the feet get 
swollen, scrape them, apply to them a thick coating of antimony 
for the eyes, and bind above that a rag well smeared w'ith the 
above ointnienl. 


1 Sonth 8atfi''a ; aoiith is dry ginger ; wliiJi^ satii^a is applied to A 
special kind of g'liger, and means * puKerable, free from threads or 
fibres.’ 

Vide, note o, p. 85. 

^ The rock would bo kept thirsty during the day. 

* Dana-e muwj, lit. milng, a kind of pulse. 

Ghar hachcha is the same as dariinaj-i-'aqrdbl Doronicum pardali- 
anches: it is dnscribod by the author of tho Makftzan, p, G47, as a' 
scorpioid knotted root with greyish exterior and white interior ; hard, 
faintly bitter, and aromatic. See also Khory, p. .*{62. 

<1 Bhilawan ; vide note 4, p. 82. 

Mdkl-e sotchtorerkhwrd, 

9 Wax and oil mixed ; dubbing. 
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APPENDIX A. 

PuKTHjfiR Points of tiik (tamt5-(_Vk'k.' 

l)ill is thick but slioit, the wlute of the eye pearl- 
coloured^ (not red or yellow), the eonib*’^ thick and very low , the 
wattles very small, the region below the ears red,'* the cheeck- 
fxmes protuberant, the head lar^e and square, the neck loui;, 
the winiTS hold apart from the body, the chest thrown out, 
the tail small and drooping from the base, the back flat and 
not roached,'^ the back and wings viewed from above heart - 
shaiK'd/’ the flesh Inard and the body compa(*t, the stalk-bones 
thick and square. In tight the garne-eock is staunch till death 
Ff tickled lightly by the linger on the stomach about an incli 
al)o\e the vent, it sliould begin to oil itself"; it should be very 
tree anil familiar with man Its eiow is short and deo]). If 
the cock is young and has been parted for some time from hens, 
it should ‘‘ (lanee when the fingers are snapped. There are 
many breeds of game, viz, (1) Shatfkh Btiddhu ; (2) Kftl-k fitijfd 
or “ black-spurred” ; (3) Paliyinia \ (4) tioH54ol or 

• gold in value”; (5) Amir Khmw (b) Mnhammad 'All Bnj. 

Tlio liiiddhn is never the aggressor in tight. The 

best birds of this breed wnll stand on the spot thc\y are phujed 
without advancing an inch towards their antagonist, and there- 
fore cocks of tliis breed can be turned out loose together. ^ 
(Jame-eocks are never white, yellow^, nor handhuu (re- 
iiularly speckled throULihout). 

The game hen lays one or at the most two clutches of 
eggs in tlic \ ear. 


• boi* tins irifornmtion the translator has to thank a loarned Indian 
iVLawlavi, an ainntour breeder. 

4 Moil chur^ “like powdert’d |x‘rtrl,” 

t Mor or mawr^Huj. 

♦ In domestic fowls generally \\liite. 

^ Mafil puRkif “ fish-haeked. " 

^ Lit, shaixid like a hotel -leaf ^ 

1 This is a sign of familiarity with men and ot foarlesHiiess. I oin- 
inon fowls do not preon, however tame 

^ i,e,, show off by lowering the wing and circling, ns a cock does 
liefore a hen. 

» Buddha is a name given by the vulgar to a son born on Buddh or 


No. 1 is the heaviest built of all game fowls and (2) the lightest. 
The latter, a famous breed in Singapore, is noted for its activity. 

11 Two cocks of this breed were once fighting. ^ A man sopuiweil 
them by inserting between them a char po*'i or Indian bedstead. The 
spurring cock struck the bedstead and split its poffi or frame. 

One of tliis breed w'as once scaled and sold to a Nawab for its 
weight in gold. 

IS Ek jhol anda**Vk dutch, laid by one hen.” Ek jhol oocftcAa *a 
brood.*' 
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APPENDIX B. 

From the ‘Aj.4‘lB-DL-MAKllLnQAT ' 

(Or The “ World of Wouders^^). 

The cock is the most lustful and the vainest of birds. It 
heralds the dawn. One of the strangest things about it is tnat 
it knows the w»at(!liea of the night, and apportions the times 
for its night-crowing according to the lengtli or shortness of 
the nights ; for instance, if the night is fifteen hours in length, 
ho crows, at stated intervals, the same number of times as 
he does in a night of nine hours : and this he docs by a Ood- 
given instinct.^ It is related that the Prophet (May the Peace 
and Blessing of Ood be upon him) said, ‘'(lod the Most Higii 
has created a cock beneath His Throne, with wings that can 
extend beyond the East and the West ; and towards daw^n he 
spreads his wings, and flaps them, and raises his voice in praise 
of Him, crying, ‘ Glory to the Most Holy King ’ and ; when he 
has ce^^ed, all the cocks in the Earth join in returning that 
cry, flapping their wings in like manner. It is said that the 
(*hiof caller-to-prayer amongst the cocks, is that breed that has 
long wattles and a castellated comb. The cock has a sense of 
jealous honour about his wives, and he is generous to them, and 
cares for tliem. It is a belief that, should a man rise from sleep 
at cock-crow, ho will be fresh and bright all day A white cock 
puts to flight the lion. The best of cocks is the game-cock. 
Ite points are, a n^d comb, a thick neck, small and block eyes, 
sharp claws, a loud cry. A cock is unselfish to his hens ; he 
takes a grain in his beak and casts it to them. It is said 
that he does this in the time of his youth, when his ])assioii.s 
dominate him : but that when he ages he no longer does so. 
The cock defends his hens from the attack of an enemy, and at 
night collects them in a safe place and stands guard at the door. 
They say, too, that the cock lays one egg in his lifetime, called 
in Arabic baymi^ H’uqr ( ),^ and that it is very small. 

The following lines are by the poet Bashshar : — 

Thou hast visited me but once in all this time. 

Make not thy visit rare like the etjg of the cock. 

It is a belief that one who slaughters a white cock with a 
divided comb, will suffer loss in his possessions and in his 
house, and also that the Devil never enters a house in whicli 


i^Aa Arabic work by Al*<)azwini, who died A.D. 1283. 

* aU| f l|J| 

8 An obscure phrase. 
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8uuli a cock i» to be found. As for the properties of tlie 
several parts of the cock, if the comb be dried and pounded and 
jriven to drink to a piss-a<bed, the bad habit will depart 
from him. The smoke of the dried comb of a white or of a red 
cook docs good to a madman. Tlie gall appliiMl as a collyrium 
to tlic eyes, cures dimness of sight, or a film over the eye. 
Some physician has said that th(} gall must be placed in a silver 
vessel and used continuously to obtain a cure. Polonias has 
said that the gall of a cock, mixed with mutton-broth and 
taken in the morning on a fasting stomach, is a cure for loss of 
memory. If the wing-bone he bound on one suffering from 
intermittent fever, tin* fever will depart. If a rider ties that 
bone on his loins he will suffer no fatigue. The blood, used as 
a collyrium, is beneficial for film over the eyes. If the blood 
drawn in a cock-fight be mixed with food and given to a num- 
ber of people, it will cause dissension amongst them. If you 
take a cock’s blood and mix it with honey, and place it on the 
lire, and apply the mixture to tlie penis of a man, it will in- 
iTCiise his virile power as well as his sexual enjoyment. If you 
take the dried flesh of a cock and pound it with equal quantities 
of gall-nuts and sumach, and make pills the size of peas, and 
ailminister them with a draught of water to one that has a pain 
m his belly, he will be relieved on the spot. In the stomach of 
the cock there is a pebble, sometimes sky-blue in colour and 
sometimes crystal, which, if suspended round the neck of a 
madman, cures him : and if it be attached to the person of 
»uiy man, it increases his sexual appctitf$. 




7. The Kingdom of gNya khri btsanpo, the first 
King of Tibet. 

By Rbv. a. H. Francks. 


At oresenfc T a.iTi 


KllJiATl'.M. 

Journal and Prnendiut/Ji of Ihe Ayiatic. Socivtij of l*(-U(jfd, 

I oL ]\ A ri. 8, 1909. 

Oil :U0, tlu* (lati's oil tlio i-oiiiH desurihril as Nos. I, 2 
.mil I) an* s;ivt*n as - 

1 v.|*v 

VISA 

'rin-> should III* -- 

I v;fiv 
OdA 
VAA 

Hits mail say a lew words about these two names, dBiiJt 
and } arhng. dBm means • the middle.’ It is used of a 
place which is of importance, the residence of some important 
person. Thus in the first part of the Ladakhi rGyal robs, the 
word dBm is used to signify Oayd in Magadha, for this town 
was of the greatest importance in the ancient Buddhist times 
on account of its connection with the founder of this religion, 
f r ^ Y portions of the rOyal rabs, dBm is the name of 

Wie Lhasa district, because Lhasa had become the capital of 
libet. But I can well imagine that before Lhasa was made 
the capital of Tibet by Swng htsan sqawpo^ the surroundings 
of the provious capital PAyi rise were called dBm, 

ue centre. The Tibetan inscriptions of Kunawar speak of 
‘Wahan, the old capital of the Bashahr State, asJbhe dBm of 
that country. ^ 

^ regards Yarlung, this name does not fit in in any tttte, 
whether we place the kingdom of the first king near Lhanror 
near Leh ; for the Yarlung is a river or a river valley of the 
Mtern Tibetan province of Khams, and even if the first 
King entered the country by way of the Tarlha skambu, as the 
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Lhasa accounts have it, it is diilicult to see why lie should 
have taken up his abode in the remotest part of the country. 
Yarluiig means ‘ the upper vaJlc\^’ It is a name which rniglit 
well Jiave been given in contrast to Maryul, * the lower Land,’ 
the actual name of Ladakh from the remotest times. Now the 
Tibetans are very fond of exchanging synonyms, thus, Maryiil 
is also called Marm (Hiueii Tsang’s Moloso) and Mark/ut'im ; 
king bkrashis rnam rgyat is also (*alled bkrashis mgm (the 
Tasiiikiin of the Tarikh-i-iiashidi), lama Mipfiavi dhaiigpo is 
also called Miphani ntyon, etc. And thus the word Tarliuiy 
may liave become (‘xchangcid in course of lime for another 
word of the same ineaning. Now we actually lind that th(» 
plain below tlie place which is in my opinion the ancient capital 
of the first king, is called Ladvays ymujkhai thanff, ‘ the uiipor 
plain of Ltidakh’ ; this may have been exchanged for Yartlning 
‘ the upper plain,’ and a valley branching off from this plain 
could very well be called Yarlung. But it is 'bvidmit that- 
Yarlung as a place name may occur in various parts of Tibet, 
and therefore 1 do not alt^ich great importance to this point. 

The king’s original name was Spu ryyal, which means ‘ king 
of Spu.^ Spu is a large village on the Sutlej in Upper Ivuna- 
war with vast ruins around, and may very well have been the 
seat of a petty king. In lli(‘ most ancient version of this tale, 
brought to liglit by Waddell in his iiiserijition of king Khri 
sromj Ide htmn, the king is called ‘ Od ide spu ryyah'* *Od ide, 

* beautiful light,’ is Ids jiersonal name : rgyu/ means king of 

Spu. The spelling Spa of this village is testified t o by many stone 
inscriptions in the vicinity, the oldest being apparent ly written 
by (lie orders of the royal priest- Yeshes ‘ od (c. 1025 A.D.) On 
the maps , the j)laee is spelt Spooch, The name Spurgyal was also 
given to a mountain in the neigh bourJiood, wdiich is now genej- 
ally called PuryyaL This is a case of assiiniJatioii of the vowel 
of tlie second syllable to the first. As I Jiave shown jirevionsly, 
tlie Tibetan law of assimilation is different, according to which 
the first syllable is modified to assimilate witli the vowel of the 
second. However, the ]ieoj)lo of Spu, who have accepted only 
recently the Tibetan language, have a law of assiniilation of 
their own, as appears to me. I found two inscriptions with 
names of modern Bashahr kings, in which the vowel of the 
second syllable had been assimilated to the vowel of the 
first. Instead of Budar (Kudra) Singh, these inscriptions spell 
Lfu rdur Singh, and inst-ead of (fyra Singh they sjjoll Ukur 
Singh. In the same way the name Spurgyal could be changed 
to PurgyuL 

The place wliore the first king was found by the hunters 
is called Lhari. The name Lhari occurs in various parts of 
Tibet. It means ‘ mountain of the gods.’ And to suit their 
case, the Central Tibetan historians who wanted by all means 
to land the first king near Lhasa, added the word Lhari to the 
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name Yarlha-sJiambv and callc^d the moiiiitaiii Yarlha .shrim- 
ha Ihnri. (See dPng hsam Ijon bzang.) 

The ciasaical country of Lhari is, Iiowcvor, in tlie west. 
A river wliieh for some distance forms the frontier of Sjiiti, and a 
village on it, are called Lhari. A mountain near Leh is called 
Lharimo. 

The capital of gNya khri bimnpo which was already in 
existence when he arrived in the country, is called J^hgi 
dhang stag rtsc. As a place of this name has not yet been dis- 
covered in (Vntral Tibet, the CVntral Tibetaji historians (S. 
(Jh. IJas, 1881) simply said that IJiasa was built on 

the to]) of it and that it Iberefore disap])earcd. Hut then* is 
a place, spelt Phji dbang, only eight miles from Leh, 
situated in a valley which opens out on tlie plain Ltidragx 
gtmgkhni lJunuf, On the maps, the place is sp<‘lt Phayang. 
This, in my opinion, was the capilal of the ancient king. It 
must be a place different from Llui»sa, for we find that one 
branch of tim descendants of Khri bkraahis tsvgs dpal. in 
c. I(M)0 A. I),, went from Lhasa to Phr/i dbamj nlag rfsr to reside 
there. Phyi dhang is tin* name of the town, and Staff rise is the 
name of the royal palace in it. Whether the name Siagrfse 
still exists at Phyi dhang or not, 1 cannot say. The castle of 
Stagrtsc in Purig was evidently called after this old royal easth% 
of Phyi dbang. Then* arc very extensive ruins in the Phyi 
dhang valley wliic.h have never been examined. When I asked 
the people of this place, who had once resided there, they 
said ' “ The king ” ! And yet, there is not a single ])assag(* 

in the Ladakhi portion of the rdyal rabtt which says that any of 
the Ladakhi kings ever resided there. The site of this village 
in a warm valley opening to the south, is superb. From the 
lower part of it, the view up the Indus valley over a large por- 
tion of Maryul is gloiioiis. More even than Leh, Phyi dhang 
was a suitable site as a rcsideiiee of kings. 

After a time, tlie king built the palace of Uba hla ffgnng. 
There is evidently a mistake here. The nasal sign over the I • was 
forgotten by the man who copied Schlagintweit’s MS. From 
a comparison with the names in the Bodhimor and Ssanang 
Ssetsen it becomes evident that Umbu hla sgang (or lha sgang) 
is meant. Umbu is the Ladakhi pronunciation of Ombu, the 
tamarisk. In the form Um or Om it is found in many local 
names of Ladakh. The name (Jrnbu bla sgang means ‘ the hill 
of the priests (or lha ‘ gods ’) with the tamarisks.’ This name 
can be abbreviated in the same way as are many, compound 
words. (See my Ladakhi Grammar.) Then only one syllabic 
each of the two component parts is taken, and these are put 
together. Bius the abridged form of Unibu blaagang would 
he Um bla or Umsgang. Now a place called Umla actually 
exists at the other end of the plain on which Phyi dbang is 
situated. It is perhaps eight or ten miles distant from the 
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latter, and also contains ruins of a castle, as I am told. I 
have not yet laad an opportunity to visit the place. On the 
maps it is called Umleh. Two other place names of gNya 
hkri Usanpo'^a kingdom which arc mentioned together 
arc rGod Mod and gYur Idod. The word Idod I cannot 
find in the dictionaries, but it seems to mean ‘ district/ 
rOod Idod is the rUod district. Now there is a rOod ytd {rGod 
country) within the present limits of Ladakh. It is mentioned 
in K. Marx’s version of the rGyal rabs, in connection with Sengge 
mfmrgyaVs reign. The rOodyid is the eastern part of Ladakh, 
or the teriitory of Hanle, as stated by K. Marx. All these 
eastern parts of Ladakh, Shagti, Nyoma, etc.,* were once strongly 
fortified against the itivasioiLs of the Turks, as their grand 
ruins show. Therefore it is quite in the nature of things that 
the first king of Tibet should havei)osted there a guard against 
outside foes. 

gYur Idod means the district of gYuni, The name 
gVurn is the abbreviated form of ancient gYung drung (tlie 
Lama Yiiru of tlie maps). When the Ladvagft rGyal raJiswu^ 
written, the ancient spelling gYung drung liad already been 
replaced by the modern gYuru. The phice gYur Ulod was 
the centre of the first king’s inner administration. This is 
quite in accordance with the central situation of the place. 
f/Tarff (Lamayuruisa modern invention) seems to have been a 
foremost place in ancient times. It is still called the ancient 
centre of the Bon religion, and I was so fortunate^ as to dis- 
cover the ruined Bonpo temple in the place. 

Another important place in gNya khri em- 

pire was liongdo where his granaries were. There are two 
places called Bongdo within the limits of Kashmir Tibet. 
The western province of Baltistan is called Bongdo, and a 
village in the Nubra valley is called by the same name. 1 
am convinced that the latter is meant. There is a con- 
venient pass from Phyi dbang into Nubra, and the Nubra vil- 
lage of Bongdo is found almost on the norther^ opening of 
the Phyi dbang pass. On the maps it is called Bongdu. 

The five names of chiefs given in the account, we camiot 
expect to find anywhere on maps. gTso means simply * Lord, ’ 
bTsan hhyung is a personal name of the Bon religion, sNums is 
a house name still extant at Khalatse, Khuategs is a family 
name, and gNyara rise may be another house name. 

As regards the general state of civilisation of the country, 
the description suits Ladakh very well, whilst it does not suit 
Lhasa. The art of writing is stated to have been known. In 
Ladakh it has actually been known since c. 260 B. C. going by 
rock-inscriptions. Agriculture has existed in the country 
since those remote times when the Gilgit Dards founded their 
colonies in Ladakh. 

Now it may be said that there is nothing extraordinary 
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about all this. TJie Ladmgs r(hjal rah/i was written in Ladakh, 
and its writer naturally contrived to make lii.s home tlie kin^^. 
dom of the first king of Tibet. In the same way, the CVntral 
Tibetan liistorians placed his kingdom jiear Lhcosa. Quite so, 
and yet, the Ladakhi account strikes me as beijig more 
original. The Lhari was eWdently added to the wmw. YaHhtt 
skawlbu^ to make the mountain fit in tlie story. The name 
Umhu hla sgaiuj misunderstood and changed to Ynmbutjld 
sgawj winch cannot he traced anywhere. THo only otlier local 
name in the central 'J'ibetan version is bl'snu thavq (pkin of 
the htmu'iw or king) which can be given to any plain near the 
royal residence. 

Althoiigli fjNya khri btmnp6*s empire wiis aj)parently 
very small, it seems to have growm in extent towards the ejist, 
\vri\\\ Swng blaati s(iami}o Llnisa his capital. Before he 

\v(int tliere, he resided in Latlakii, at least according to my ex- 
planation of Tibet an history Thus, the message to the Chinese 
emperor in which he asked the hand of Kong jo in marriage w'as 
sent from Ladakh, and a Ladakhi, the minister Bhjpamn, 
a native of Shargolha in Purig. was the ambassador in this 
matter. The name of IHgfuican act ually occurs in therf/yafmft#, 
but Kchlaginiweil in Ids translation mistook it for an adjective 
and translated it accordingly. At Shargolha, the house of 
this very same minister is still shown to travellers. Also the 
embassy of Thonnii mnMota started from Ladakh. As the 
Ladmgs rdryal rabs says, it was sent to Kashmir, and to no 
other part of India. This was very natural, for the Ladakhi 
form of Buddhism which then prevailed among tlie Dardff of 
Ladakh, was closely related to the Buddhism of Kashmir, 
it used the same kind of characters, a form of the Gupta 
charactcu*, but it had become stagnated. As the L£ulakhi 
inscriptions of these times (700-900 A.l).)showus, the characters 
were used for nothing, but the minimum bomim of Buddhism of 
tliose times, the Ye dharma formula. 

In Kashmir, the motherland of I^adaklii Dard Buddhism. 
Thoiimi received instructions from a Brahman called Libyin. 
This name has always been wrongly translated. It has to be 
translated ‘ Glory ’ (or blessing) of the land ‘Li.’ It is a name 
parallel to another name mentioned under King Gung srong 
^atlu rje. Under the latter king a priest called Khri bdun ynl 
^yin is mentioned. Tliis name can only be translated by 
‘ Glory of the land Khri bdun.^ Li byin had apparently re- 
ceived his name, because the land Li had reason to be proud of 
him. The land Li is either a country near Nepal or Turkistan. 
I am convinced that it here signifies Turkestan ; for there is some 
probability that it was in the Turkistan monasteries that Tibetan 
was first r^uced to writing, nnd Thonmi Mtmhiotosimply reaped 
the fruit of such learning. The theory of the first origin of 
the Tibetan script in Turkistan was first propounded by Dr. 
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Barnett. I readily accepted his view. Dr. Waddell has recently 
repudiated it statinf; that it was founded on nothing better 
tluiii the occasional occurrence of the drag in ancient docu- 
ments. (J.R.A.S. October, 1009 ) ' Xo, it was never based on 
so poor a foundation. 

What induced Dr. Barnett to believe* in a possibly earlier 
introduction of the Tibetan script, was the fact tJiat in Tur- 
kestan at Fhidere, on the ver^^ confines of the Tibetan em])ire, 
were found specimens of Tibetan writing in not one but two 
forms of scrijit, one of which exhibited already traces of great 
simplification, which can be explained only with the accept- 
ance of the theory of a long period of use of the same. And 
the late.st datt* which can be assigned to tJiese documents is 
c. 7S0 A.D., about 121) years after the asserterl invention (»f 
the script by Tlionmi. Jiiit the Endere reiics are not all of 
tho same type, some exhibit a more archaic type of orthogra- 
phy than th(* others, and have to be dated considerably earlier 
than 7S0. 

Turkestan is exactly the country where a new kind of 
script and literature could most probably have originated. 
The Buddhists of Turkestan were more eager than anv otlu'i- 
to provide people of various longues with Buddhist literature 
in their own language. Proof of this are the various MSS. in 
unknown languages which have come to light there. Turkes- 
tan was in possession of a form of llie (Tiipia alphabet (tlie 
Bower MSS., etc.), and this alphabet impressed its tyi)e on the 
Kashgar Brrihmf as well as on the Tibetan scjript. When I 
wrote in> article on “ The Similarity between the Tibetan and 
Kashgar BrAhnil alpJiabets," published by this Society,! might 
have added a column showing the Gupta characters ! The 
Gu[)la alphabet has variants, hut its descendants here in the* 
West are all sprung from one and the same type of (lUpta. 
These descendants are the Kashgar i^rahmi and Tibetan 
characters, and the* Indian characters used in Ladakh between 
700 and 900 for writing the Sanskrit formula Ye dJiarnm, etc. 
This formula was written in Tibetan charactets as well, and at 
first sight, the Indian and the Tibetan variety of this formula 
can hardly be distinguished; for most of the characters look 
the same. The difference rests in. this, that in the Tibetan 
ver'«ion the aspirated mediae are written with an ordinary 
media furnished with a subjoined whilst in the Indian 

version gh. dh and bh arc written with simple characters. 
Besides, the Tibetan version has tlie Tripartite y, whilst the 
Indian version has a later form of the y. The west (Kashmir, 
Ladakh, Turkestan) is the country where the Gupta form of 
characters remained stationary for a longer period than else- 
where. Here is the probable home of the Tibetan script. It 
was invented not many centuries before Srong btaan sgampo, 
possibly one or two centuries before him. The Brahman 
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Libffin. was api)arently a native of Turkestan, and it was he 
wlio initial«*il the Ladakhi minister into ilic art already prac- 
tised there. 

Before thi^ introduction of Buddhism into Tibet (t.e., to 
tilt' Tibetan, nol Dardj inhabitants of tlie country) a number 
oi Buddhist symbols came down from heaven in tlie time of 
Lhatho thori when this kin^' was at the palace of Uiifdm bla 
stjam/, in Ladakli. One of the symbols was a Pnjujkong, a 
‘ psitra of the laj).’ The West Til)etan lake Paiujkong was 
called after this symbol. This speaks again in favour of my 
view that ('mbu bla sgfnig was situated in Ladakh, and not 
near Lhasa. For had it been situated there, one of the numer- 
ous lakes n(»ar Lhasa would probably have been called Paiig- 

.\s is stated in the rdgalraba.Srohg btmn xgawpo conquered 
rT-'<ttmi and Shingmi in tin* east. rTw/wo* is pronounced iSV/wt 
according to a Tibetan law of sound. A place Sami is found on 
llu‘ map south-west of the Manasarowar lake. In the vicinity 
\n\]\Q ShiiUf lab cha prohMy the old Shingmi. If these 
places were conquered * in the east,’ the chronicler must have 
looked towards them from l^adakh. If Srong hisan sgampo had 
then lesided at JJiasa. he would have said ‘ in the? west.’ 




8. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note 
No. 7 . A few observations made in the Central Prov- 
inces and Berar. 

J3y r. II. Bubkill. 


Tlie following observations were iiuwle on tours in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Berar, in 1908 and 1909. The first of the 
tours comprised a visit to the* hill of Asirgarh in Niiuar (26-28, 
i.\. 08) and a journey by road from Ellich[>nr over the Satpu- 
ras through the forests of the Melghat to Levvada wliere tlie 
SiiJiia valley oiiens towards the river Tapti, (3-19. \. 09); the 
second compris(*d a visit to Xagpur (14-22. ii. 09) and the third 
an excursion into the ^lelghat from Akot., along tlie Ban valley 
and to tialgaon in the lluldaiia district ( 1 6— 2C. i\. 09). The 
weather during the last tour wjis unsettled. 

The notes are fragmentary: but years may iijiss before 
an opportunity occurs for making them more eonijilete. The 
chief point in them is comiectcd with the (iottftn jilant, chief, 
because for those who are tiying to bri'ed out of our cottons im- 
proved races, it is essential to recognise the extent of that cross- 
pollination in the field which will lc^vel down what they are 
raising uji. 

l?ie insc*cts have been determined for me by Messrs. H. 
•Maxwell-Lcfroy, K. Bninetii and A. Paiva, to whom I offci 
ly best thanks. 

A Bee 08 a regular visitor to Gottoo [lowers, and stone oOur 
visitors. 

There is evidence that in the Ganges valley, tlic races of 
cotton, when grown mixed, are crossed naturally with some 
freedom. The literature is in three idaces. Fimtly, in the -Ij/ri- 
cultural Ledger No. 8 of 1895, p. 10, Professor T. H. Middle- 
ton set forward his belief that seed of the Behar cottons — 
‘ Bhogila ' and ‘ Deshi ’—gave rise to hybrids in his experimen- 
tal plot at Baroda. Secondly, in this journal for 1907, pp. 317- 
326, T called attention to the insects which visit cotton flowers 
in Behar in May and to the presence of apparent hybrids in 
the crops there. Thirdly. Mr. Martin Leake (this Journal, 1908, 
p» 18) felt himself justified in saying tliat indirect evidence 
exists in abundance for regarding the crossing of cottons in 
nature as of common occurrence : and ho rocoided a few obser- 
vations made by liimself on the variability of progeny from 
seed collected when precauticjns were not taken to prevent 
natural crossing. 

Py®on (ilfemoir^ Dept, Agric, ii, no. 6) has more recently 
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stated on similar grounds that in Madras at least some natural 
crossiiui; occurs. 

All t-his evidence is opposed to Clarnmie’s view, based on 
observation at Poona, that cotton does not ^et cross-fertilised 
in nature (Memoirs Dipt. Ayric. ii, no. 2). Certainty Gaminie’s 
view eannot be made a generalisation for India as a whole. 

In this connection it is now interesting to record, as an 
a])parenlly regular insect- visitor to cotton flowers in ])arts of 
Fh^rar, a bee, which by re^kson of its large hairy body is admir- 
ably adapted for carrying pollen from flower to flower. This 
insect is Meffarhilo albifrnns^ Smith. It is, however, not very 
active in moving from flower to flower. I first observed the bee 
on the afternoon of September 22nd, 1909, sheltering in cotton 
flowers during rain at- Pingli, which is a village lying just under 
tlie hills in t lie north-east corner of the Buldana district. J3v 
a search through a field four more individuals were found. On 
the next day between Pingli and Wasali, during the morning, 
nine inst»cts were seen , and in the afternoon at Wasali eight more. 

Xo observations were made on 8*‘pteniber 24th owing to 
rain: and on the 2»5th between showers no bees wore seen on 
the cotton flowers during a maridi from Jamod to Jalgaon ; 
but on September 2(5th. four miles south of Jalgaon, two njore 
individuals were seen on cotton flowers. This makes a total of 
24 individuals seen on cotton flowers in six days. On the 2Gih 
I left the district. 

The common cotton of north-eastern Buldana is the yellow 
fl<»wer(*d Jari (ihssypinm iieglectmn. Tod., var. wera, Gamniie). 
Grown mixed with it, is a cf)nsiderablp quantity of white flowered 
Jari (fr. neglect um. Tod., var., rosea, Gammie) and a not incon- 
siderable amount of Dharwar American cotton ((/. hirsutnm. 
Mill.). No indi'ddualH of Megachile albifrons were seen on (J. 
neglectum, var. rosea, and only one on (t. hirsvium: all the 
otliers were on f/. neglectim, var. vera, 

Prom the inseets’ jioint of view these three cottons may 
be very unlike; for (t. negketum, var. vera, has largo yellow 
flowers wliich nod as a rule and open rather widely ; O. ne^glec- 
tu7n, var. rosea, lias smaller rose-white flowem which generally 
ascend slightly from the horizontal and open but little; G, 
hirsutim has upright (lale yellow flowers whicli open earlier 
than the other two, and widely, 

Bani (G. indicum) has flowers exactly as G. negketum, vai*. 
vera, but not a single plant waa noticed in north-eastern Bol- 
dina, where the Megachile was seen, whereby to prove (as 
might well be the case) that the bee would go from G. neglectum, 
var. vera, to it. 

G. negketum, var. vera, — Jari, — ^in nortli-eastern Buldana 
spontaneously self-pollinatcs within an hour or two of opening ; 
and the flowers are fertile to their own pollen : so that the bolls 
set whether insects go to the flowers or not. 
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It is th(‘ habit of the Mejraohile to lly into the flowers and 
at first to seek for honey attlie base, —whether generally found 
or not, I was unable, to iiscertain ; that done the inseel turns 
naind and with its heiul towards the light sits on the anthers 
and eats ])oilen. VViicn ea-iight its hairy body is always abund- 
canlly dusted with pollen ; and it eertainly earrios it from one 
(lower to anotIuM*, aiul ])robably produces the occasional cross 
which seems to be the rule with so many plants. 

Over the period during wliieh the cotton was under obser- 
vation, a few butte.rHies were olwervc^d on the flowers, f Vj/op- 
silid cmrah\ f Vainer, was seen at VVasali, and again to the south 
of Jaigiion on f/. ner/lfctim, var. msew, generally going to (lie 
extra-iloral m^ctaries but sometimes to th(‘ intra-lloral nectaries. 
Its constancy to the white flowers wiis marked. 

Papilin polyivs, IJnn., was seen on two days near .lalga*m 
going both to ext ra- and intiiirfloral nectaries of U. 
vjir. w'/v/, and f/. neglect var. rosea. 

A Tvrlas visiteil llowei's i>f (t. negkcUim. \ar. rera, between 
.l.iniofl iiid .falgaon. (Commoner still tiuin any of tliese was 
Painara colaca. Moore. Seven individuals were seen going to the 
iiilia-floral nectaries of f/. var. cem, between Pingli 

and Wasali on Se])teml;HM* 23rd, eleven between Jamod and 
♦l.ilgjion on September 25tb, one on September 2(>th on the 
south of *irdgaon, and another at Nandura -making a total of 
20 hVirther, on September 25th, between Jamod and Jalgaon, 
one w’ont to tin* extra-floral ne(*taries of f». neglect am. var. 
r»/v/, and six to the intra-floral nectaries of f/. kirsufum. 


Thus there 

wt n? seen: 




To 
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Pamara and Papilio were also seen on yellow Cotton 
flowers between Nandurbar and Taloda in West Kbandesh on 
September 29th, 1909 : but flower-visiting insects, except the 
injurious beetle , — Olycyphann versicolor, Fabr.,— were there ex- 
ceedingly rare. 


Elceodendron glaucuni, Pers. 

The yellow-green somewhat massed flowers have a large 
disc, bearing a considerable amount of honey. 

They open widely, facing upwards or horizon- 
tally. At first they are male, the stamens 
standing up as in the upper figure : then they 
become female, the filaments, having bent as 
in Hhamuiis, and the style elongated. The 
lower figure represents the flower in the second 
stage. 

A few hours of leisure spent at Wasali, 

Buldana «listrict, on September 23rd, while 
waiting for the carts that were bringing Jiiy 
cam])-funiiture, enabled me to collect the fol- 
lowing visitors at honey on the flowers. 

DIPTERA. — Sv KPH TDAE. JSmtoZM aryorawi, F. and ? 
plentiful. Metjaspis crasans, F. 9 . Syrphus sp. MnsciDAE. 
Lticilia dux, Erichs., ])lentiful. Muaca sp. near J/. domrstfra, 
L. Tachixidae. 1 sp. 



Jb’in. 1.— ITpper 
jlower, early or 
malestato; lower 
flower, later or fe- 
male state. X 2. 


HnrdwicHa bimta, Roxb. 

Ilardwickia biuata is an anemophilous Legumiiiosa, with 
the light foliage and flexible branchlots of a birch tree. On 
these thin flexible branchlots are produced in September the 
panicU*s of yellow green flowers. Apparently the flowers open 
chiefly at night. As the sepals ])art, the stigma is thrust out 
by the straiglitening of curves in the stylo : it straightens slowly, 
retaining a knee, by means of which the stigma is carried to a 
lateral position. After the stigma has thus been removed to a 
position and is no longer under the flower, the anthers emerge 
and dehisce. 



Fia. 2.— -On the left younger stages— ovary and style and stieran ; 
on the right opening and wide open flower, x 2. 
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The sequence is sufficiently illustrated by the figures above, 
for further description to be unnecessary. The stigma is 
.T-iingled, thick and raised into ridges: it is without papillae. 



3. Stigma soon from above and in section, much enlargerl. 



Dalbergia Sissoo, Roxb. 

In February, 19(19, during nine dfiys (14th to 22nd) spent 
Ml Nagpur, I had opportunities of making t)b8ervations on iJal- 
hergia Sissoo, because my tent was pitched under a tree in 
full flower. .I;)*/* dorsaUi, Fabr., visited this tree in great 
numbers, coming with the dawn, and leaving in the twilight, 
l)fit not working steadily all day. That it should come in the 
grey of the first dawn and go in t he dim light when night had 
nearly closed in, is interesting, for in Britain the hive bee— 
meUificu, Linn. — does not leave its hive except in broad day- 
light : and even the longer-working wasp is never out in the 
twilight. Once halting in a ‘ ziat ’ (a shelter without ■walls) at 
th(' village of Pa-ngat, in Teiiasserim, during the jnonth of 
March, [ heard from 4-30 a.m. into daylight a steady continu- 
ous humming overhead as of numerous bees, and when it was 
possible to see, Apis was found to be diligently visiting the 
white flowers of a tree of Mesua ferrea^ Linn., overhanging the 
ziat. The observation d^ies not prove that Apis dorsata is noc- 
turiial at times, but suggests it: and on rare occasions in (W- 
« utta and in other places, Apis has flown to my lamp as I read 
after dinner. 

The following is the history of a Sissoo flower as exempli- 
fied on the tree ip Nagpur. The flower opens in the early 
afternoon, between noon and 2 p.m. As more and more now 
flowers o^jcn, more and more bees {Apis dorsata) come to it, 
and they work diligently until night has almost closed in. All 
the next day these flowers are open, and through the night to 
the morning after, when, after sunrise— after a duration of 
forty-four hours — ^they fade, and most of them fall off the tree. 
The mornings are times when many bees are busy : they work 
liard from the time when the east is only just red until about 
9 A.M. : after which they desert the trees for the most part until 
afternoon. 

Sissoo flowers 'secrete plenty of honey, which Apis d^wta 
J'eadily reaches. Apis ftorea, Fabr., visited the flowers in less 
numbers with the Apis dorsata ^ but at hours neither so early 
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nor so late. A Pierid butterfly was also seen on tlio flow'ers in 
tile broad sunlight. 


A few further ohsermfioha from Amnjarh am! the Mdtjhdl. 

The following ohser nations are all, additional to the above, 
that I could make over twenty-.six days spent almost entirely 
in the open, 'riiey show how few insect- visitors can bo observed 
in the Satpura hills at the season of my tours ; and they 
suggest that the scarcity of visitors to crops like cotton grown 
under the Mclgliat is due to the poverty of the country side in 
flower- visiting insccls. At the time of my tours in the Melghat, 
few trees were in flower, but under the tribes occurred sporadi- 
cally the largo blossoms of several specious of Harleria^n, Strohilan- 
tte?, other AcanthaiJOio, (^rotalarias. etc. ; and in other places 
an abundance of Jndifjolern gtamiulosa, TrUhr. procumtmiM, 
Aqeratum amyzoidos, and Impetlkn^ halsamhm : while on the 
jflateaux Linvm, Tradescanlia, Pimpinella , Seupcio, (‘tc., wen* 
in flower —flowers sufticiently cons])icuous to attract many in- 
sects in Britain, during an equal period. 

Xylocopa fenestraUt, Bingham, was seen in Asirgarh (:25 — 2(j. 
ix. 08) at lioney on Celosia rrintaia, Linn., and Zinnia clegauH, 
Jacq. ; and X. aureipennis^ Lepel., in the Sipna valley (10— I. T 
X. 08) on Animmelen omla, R. Br., (^rotafaria alhida^ Heync, 
Sopuhia del phi ni folia, G. Don, and i^eiosia rristala, Linn, 

if eyachi le anlhracim, Hmiih, which is a somewhat similar 
insect, was seen in the Ban valley (19. ix. (t9) in great numliers 
on Crotalaria Linn., and also freely on flowers of Seuhania 

acMleata, Pers. Anthophorn zonata, Bingham, was seim abund- 
antly on llowe»'H of Leucuf^ urticatfolia just where the Ban 
river debouches on to the ]iiains (22. ix. 09) : the association of 
this insect with small labiates is noti(*ed in Defroy's Indian 
Insect Life (Calcutta, 1909, ]). 222). Aqns florca^ Pabr.. on 
the pass near Ghatang (10. x. 08) visited in great numbers for 
honey the flowers of Kydia calycim, Roxb., and in the Ban 
valley (19. ix.09) it was seen in hundreds on the greenish-white 
flowers of Aspidoplerys cordma^ A. ifuss., which smell like 
those of Sambucus nigra^ Linn. 

Apis dor sata^ Fabr., w’iis seen in the Sipna valley collect- 
ing pollen on the anthers of Androjfogon roniorlas, Linn. (17. 
X. 08). No other Apiids were seen on flowers. 

Of butterflies numbers wore seen on the flowers of Veto- 
sia cristata, Linn., in all parts of the hills north of Fllichpur 
and in Asirgarh (26. ix — OS. x. 18). They included species of 
PapiliOf Danais and Pamara. 

Pajnlio ?polytes, Linn., was seen also on the flowers of 
Zinnia elegans in Asirgarh (26 — 26. ix. 08) and a Sphingid was 
seen on Ipomcea coccinea, Linn., in the Sipna valley (17. x. 08). 
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Flies were very rare: exee})! a (kilUphnra on Kydia ralifcinu. 
Koxb., near (ilhatang (10. x. 08), ami Pan4fonia rufa, Macq., in tin* 
lube of Barkria grandi/lam, Dal/.., near Koliana (5. x. 08), nnn«* 
were observed in the liills. Tlic Pangonia JuicI forred its wav 
half down the 22 mm. long tube of the Iforkr/ei • wbal il---'n. 
biting fly — was doing there, it is bard to say. 




g. The Rupee and Indian Prices. 
By II. R. PERRO'rr, B.A.. LCVS. 


'riioro are perhaps few subjecls which have givx‘ii rise to 
more diseus.sion than tlic subject of Indian prices and their 
relations lo changes ifi the Indian monetary system. It has 
oflen been gratuitously assumed that all swtulai* changes ob- 
servabh* in price lev(jls an^ somehow necessarily determined by 
the (ju.intity of the metallic circuhitiiig medium in the coiintn . 
and that only 1 1n* more temporary and transient changes arc 
.dtrd)utablc lo the relations of supply and demand in respect 
of rornmoditics. There has also been not a little confusion in 
laumiagc. 'rerms are somelimes used witlunit a v’^ery clear 
(I inception of the ideas they are intended to connole. 8iicli 
terms ai (* “ redundancy,” ‘ • ov^er-issiie,’ ’ “depreciation.’ ’ The 
last IS a ]iartieularly un fori unate term, for it appears to siig- 
L'csl that something is wrong with the* eiirreney which is des- 
irihed as “depreciated.’' This el Ideal colouring is probably 
to he trae.ed to the lime whem we wore first told that a certain 
autocratic Tudor Monarcdi luwl caused depreciation by tamper- 
iim with the coinage. In its present-day use, however, the 
term is etldeally a colourless one. It merely connotes the idea 
lu ll for some reason or another, ahout wliieli nothing what- 
ever IS predicated, the eurn^ncy luus come to be regarded as of 
less value in exehaiigo for commodilies in general. “ Redun- 
daney,” on the other hand, has clear reference to “ quantity.” 

It immediately eonveys the idea that there is too tiuic/i of the 
eiirreney in circulation, while “ over-issue ” similarly eonveys 
I lie idea that too much has been issued. But too much is a 
relative term : —too much in relation to what ? Let us imagine 
for a moment a number of countries mutually engaged m trade 
111 which the same metal circulates as full value legal tender. 
Let us further suppose that in one of these countries the 
(]uaiitity of the tnetallic medium becomes increased : and let us 
fuithor assume that this increase results in a rise in the general 
level of prices. We might then term the increase in the cur- 
rency which is assumed to give rise to the higher prices a 
redundancy of the circulating medium. When, however, we 
come to token coinages, such as to all Intents and purposes the 
rupee coinage of India now is, it is the relation of tlie token 
to the standard to which our attention is naturally drawn. If 
we assume that an increase of the token has resulted in its 
depreciation with regard to the standard, wo should term that 
redundancy. In this sense redundancy does not necessarily 
imply depreciation with regard to commodities in general, 
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because it might happen that both standard and token are 
appreciating with regard to commodities in general, but the 
token less cpiiekly than the standard, and so we sliould have 
redundancy a concomitant of appreciation. »So far then as 
India is concerned we would confine the mc^aning of redun- 
dancy to such an increase of the rupee currency as actually 
results in a fall in exchange. How redundancy may occur, and 
under what circumstances, are very difficult (piestions. The 
experience of countries which have used token coinages, and 
more particularly of those which have issued inconvertible 
paper, all goes to shew that there exists a fairly wide margin of 
issues, and that it is only when that jnargin is exceeded and 
public confidence is shaken tihat redundancy occurs. 

Those who are ever ready to sound the tocsin of redun- 
dancy would do well to reflect on the case of countries like 
Brazil and Austria Hungary, in which large «iuantitics of 
inconvertible paper have been maintained over considerable 
periods of time at fairly steady rates of exchange. In the case 
of Brazil it was only under an extrat^rdinary increase of issues 
(more than £30 millions in thre<^ years, the paper issue in 1892 
amounting to no less than £51,372,700) at a time of failing 
credit consequent on the establishment of the Republic that the 
exchange, the par gold value of which is 27d., fell to figures 
ranging from lOJd. to 15 Jr/. 

Having so far cleared the way wo are now in a position to 
outline a method of enquiry. This method consists in an 
analysis of the available facts as regards supply and demand in 
respect of commodities ; secondly, such facts connected with the 
history and nature of the monetary medium as have a moi e 
obvious bearing on the subject ; thirdly, the facts as regards 
prices in the concrete ; and then, after a brief discussion of the 
present character of the rupee in relation to exchange, a 
r6sume of the inferences and deductions which may be rea- 
sonably drawn from the facts. The present paper does not 
aim at finality; it is merely suggestive of methods which it is 
hoped may serve to throw a little light on this complic^ated 
question of prices. 

Wo shall then proceed to the consideration of .su])ply and 
demand in respect of commodities, and more particularly in 
respect of food stuffs. The importance of food stuffs to India 
is hardly capable of exaggeration. Compare for a moment 
agricultural India with manufacturing England. In the latter 
country about 23% of the population is rural and 77% urban. 
India, on the other hand, is more than 66% agricultural and 
less than 34% non-agricultural. It would be well to bear this 
fact in mind before generalising from the one country to the 
other. When, therefore, we come to the discussion of supply 
and demand it is natural that the food grains should absorb 
our attention. 
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Kveryoiie whoso lot has been cast for any cunsideralile 
period in close touch with the rural incidents of an agricultural 
country like India is familiar with the manner in which the 
crops are grown and harvested, and then sold by the cultivator 
to the local dealer, a portion of every favourable harvest 
being retained for local ijonsumpt ion. Fewer are fully convei- 
sant witl» the later stages, with the manner in which tlie local 
dealers sell I heir crops to the agents of the larger dealers who 
coiilrol the distributing agency. A portion of tlie crops— a far 
smaller portion than is commonly supposed,— is shipped to 
foreign countries. The principal exports are the (jcreals, wheat 
and rice, but a certain quantity of jatnar^ hajra, and pulses, is 
now (wported. This export of crops is a distinctive feature of 
modern industrial and commercial (conditions. 

When we coim*. to review the agri(!ultural features of India 
tliroiighout the 19th century wc are at once struck by the 
extraordinary difference between the first half and tlie second 
half of th(' century. About the year ISOt) we cross ilie 
riihicon between the old slate of things and the new. The 
years ISoO-lfiCO constitute in many respects an epoch-marking 
docadci. As wo shall presently see, a great monetary change 
was in jirogress, but the changes in the general conditions of 
tnwl(‘ and commerce were not less remarkable. Those changes, 
iirst noticeable about the year 1853, but held in abeyance for a 
brief span by the terrible events of 1857, arc rendered more 
consjiicuous in the years imm(‘.diately succeeding the assump- 
tion of government by the (Jrown. Trunklines and ielegraplis 
weio pushed forward, and great progress was made with roads 
and canals. A policy was inaugurated of which the key-note 
was (jonsolidation and internal development as distinct from 
(*xf ernal acquisition and conquest. With all its marvellous com- 
riuTcial activity the Company had never really succeeded in 
materially altering the internal conditions that affecsted tlie 
supply of and demand for the staple food-stuffs. During the 
first half of the 19th century the conditions governing pro- 
duction and distribution remained much the same as they had 
been in the preceding centuries. With a very imperfect system 
of communications there could be little export of food-grains, 
and, in any case, the commercial instincts of the Company 
were cliiefly directed to the making of large profits by quick 
methods. Spices and silks absorbed their attention. 

But what specially characterises the first half of the cen- 
tury is the absence of any considerable market. Such scanty 
information in respect of prices as we possess, derived chiefly 
through the medium of Settlement reports^ the laborious com- 
pilations of Crown Officers, suffices to emphasize very clearly 
the enormous differences that prevailed between prices at 
neighbouring places in the same year, and at the same place in 
different years. The whole of India, in fact, consist^ eoo- 
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noiiiically of a congeries of petty local markets, for the most 
part independent of each other; and there might, and did, 
co-exist in the same year unexampled plenty in one District 
with dire famine in the Jiext. 

'Hie difference in prices from 1800 onwards is most marked. 
The fiuctiuiiioiis, wlicther as between one place and another in 
the same year, or between one year and another in the same 
place, are far less pronounced, but tlie general level of prices 
is decidedly higher than it was during tl)e iirst half of the 
century, 'rhis has often been assigned to monetary eans(‘S. 
It ajipears, however, that there exist in the altered conditions 
atfecting tiie food sujjply itself causes wliich would produce 
this result. 

\Ve have .seen liow in tlie Iirst part of tin' century eacl) 
locality was dependent on its own crops. There must have 
existed most intense' local famines. The improvement in com- 
munications naturally led to the gradual linking up of the ills- 
connc'-cted petty markets, and so nmdered availabkj a suiphis. 
which often in former years must liavc rotted in the granaries, 
to alleviate distress in places of scarcity and faiiuiie. Sup- 
posing now we could by some mysterious meajis, the evolution 
of which we leave to the iinagiiiation of Mr. H. (J. Wells, 
plump down the surplus e.xaetly where it is most wanted. We 
should then eliminate tlu* extreme diffc'rences of price between 
one place and another. The general level of prices would, 
however, remain unaltered. Now railways and hnlloek-carts 
actually do this, hut they do not do it free of charge, and 
thc'y do not always do it. without- ilelay. In fact thc^ distri- 
bution of tln^ surplus costs something, cand that something must 
enter somewhere into the price. In other words the general 
level of pri<’e8 will be raised. In this view of Uie matter, 
then, it is possible that the higher level of prices that obtained 
from 1890 onwards is in pari attributable to the cost of moving 
surplus crops from places of plenty to places of scarcity. 

We come then to the closer consideration of the second 
lialf of the 19th century, an era characterised, as we have 
seen, by the formation of large markets, mutually sympathetic, 
as also by the linking up of Indian with Kuropean, American, 
and Australian markets. India dias taken her place among 
the nations which engage in International Trade proper. In the 
days of John Comiiany there were, no doubt, large exports 
and also considerable imports, but tlie conditions of trade were 
for the most part monopolistic, and the risks were so groat, 
and the profits so well proportioned to the risks, as to remove 
this kind of trade altogetlicr outside the category of modern 
International Trade. Moreover, under the aegis of the Pax Brit- 
tanica, which, for the first time in history, gave India im- 
munity from the larger type of invasion from without, and 
from the internecine warrings of local chieftains — ^population 
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must have grown apace. We liave, imleed, no aullicntic 
lignres for population prior to the first census of 1872. From 
that year u]) to the hist census in 1901 the population Inis in- 
creased enormously, in fact by no less than S8 millions, tliough 
tin? increase has been at a diminishing rate. Tlie figures for 
1 lie successive censuses are given below : -- 

1S72 .. 20b, 162, .m 
1881 .. 253,896,330. 

1891 .. 287,314,671. 

1901 .. 294,361,056. 

'rhere wore, then, in 1901 nearly IK) inillioii more mouths 
to fee<l than tln*re were in 1872. This is a most significant 
fact considered in relation to the demand for food ^raijis. But 
uhiil about the supply i 

Our information on cto])s is j>i*inei pally derived fiom two 
sources, (1) the Wgri cult Ural Statistics of India’, and (2) ‘Area 
.md Yield.’ 'I’lu* latter publieaiiiui h.-is now been incorporated 
in the formc*r as liable \o. 9. Tlie value of the ‘ Agricultural 
Statistics’ for years ])rior to 189(M)1 must he to some extent 
discounted by the fact that it Inis liecui several times modified 
anil recast, thougli since that year, wdien the figures for tlie 
liieat- lice-growiug areas of Bengal were first included in the 
series, there has been no substantial change. The ‘Area and 
Yield ’ statistics date from 1891-92. Tlie figures in this publica- 
tion arc really a i'ondensation of final estimates, and arc 
necessarily only a])proximate. For our present ])iirpose the 
principal importance of the figures exists in the light they 
llirow on the conditions of supply of tlie rice eroj). 

ft is to bo noted that the figures in ‘ Area and Yielil ’ for I he 
ricecro]) relate only to the great rice-growing Provinces- -Bengal, 
lOastcni Bengal and Assam, Lower Burma, and Madras, wliercas 
I lie figures for area in the summaiy attached to Vol. 1 of the 
‘ Agricultural Statistics of India’ relate to the whole of British 
India.^ Now while the figures for Bengal (including for conveni- 
ence since 1905-06 the Districts of EasU‘rii Bengal but not Assam) 
cxliibii a very slight increase since 1891-92, the increase is more 
readily discernible in the case of the other Provinces. Again, 
so far as Bengal is concerned, the figures for output do not 
c.xhibit such a clear increase as the figures for area. In fact the 
average output for Bengal rice for the four years, 1892-93 to 
1895-96, works out at about 9y\, owt. per acre, while the aver- 
age output for the four years, 1003-04 to 1906-07 is 8J cwt. per 
acre. 

But we have no figures for output except for the above- 
mentioned Provinces. We may, however, adopt a rule-of-thumb 

* Vi)l, II is for Native Statei^. The figures ore more open to ques- 
tioii than those for British India. 
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method of conijiarison, and, assuming that tlie lands of the 
Central Provinces, Bombay, and the Punjab, which grow rice, 
produce the same return in the same year as the average rice- 
growing lands of Bengal, Madras, and Lower Burma, increase 
tlie figure for output proportionately to tlie increased area. 

We are now in a position to (collate tlie following figures : — 

I. Area under rice, Bengal, Lower BuriTia. and Madras, 
millions of acres, ‘ Area and Yield,’ 1S91-92 to 1905- 

06, p. 

II. Output, millions of cwt. Do. 

I IT. Area under rice, whole of Br. India. ‘Agric. Stat.’ 
1895-96 to 1899-00, p. 2; 1901-02 1o 1905-06, p. 8. 

I\'. Proportional output ‘ ?? of Col. If. 

« Col. 1 

V. Export. ‘ iStat. of Br. India.’ Part II, I90S, p. IS. mil- 
lions of cwt. 

V'l. Balance for Indian consumption ; Col. IV minus 
Col. V. 

VII.* Total area under all food grains (Br. India). Kef. 
(W. III. 


The grains are wheat, barley, jawar, hajra, ntyi, maize, 
gram, and other grains and pulses, the figure for rice being 
purposely omitted. 


Year. 

1 . 

[i. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Vll. 

’91-92 

49*5 

315 

03-5 

404 

32*7 

371 

109 

'92-93 

48-4 

420 

65-7 

570 

01 

670 

114 

’93-94 

49*5 

459 

68-4 

634 

24 

610 

113 

•94-95 

50 

498 

69-3 

690 

33-7 

656 

112 

’9o-9« 

49*4 

4J5 

69-2 

581 

34-6 

546 

103 

’96-97 

48 

276 

66-3 

381 

27'8 

353 

94 

’97-98 

62-2 

498 

70-8 

676 

26'4 

649 

112 

’98-99 

52-7 

506 

74-8 

718 

37-4 

681 

107 

’99-00 

52 

452 

72-8 

633 

31-9 

601 

92 

’00-01 

48-9 

414 

69 

583 

31 

552 

113 

’01-02 

48-5 

384 

70 

554 

33-7 

520 

107 

’02-03 

518 

469 

71-6 

648 

47 

601 

112 

’03-04 

49-5 

439 

69-6 

617 • 

44-4 

573 

117 

’04-05 

51-6 

448 

73-5 

638 

48-9 

689 

112 

’06-06 

54-4 

433 

73-4 

584 

42-2 

542 

110 

(’06-07 

54*5 

430) 







We may notice incidentally that the export figures are 
much smaller than is often represented in discussions about 
cro 2 )s and prices. In fact, if we except the extraordinarily bad 
years 1891-92 and 1806-97, the export has only since 1902-08 at- 
tained the percentage ofl0% of the outimt of Bengal rice, and 
has never exceeded 10% of the output of the whole of India. 
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The years 1891-92 and 1 896-97 were exceptionally bad years 
for rice, while tlio yeart: 1897-98 and 1898-90 were cxocplionally 
tiood. The fi^^ures in Col. HI would appear to indicate a slight 
increase in the area under rice throughout Britisli India. Hut 
the ('xpori has increased considerably, as wo see from Col. V, 
;ind the figures in Col. VI, not balance of output, exhibit a 
more oi* loss stationary oharaedcr. If we take theavm’age of the 
first live years and compare it witli the average of the last fiv(» 
yt'ars wo have an increase of 2'6 per cent, in ten years. But 
this is taking into account the exceptionally bad year 1891-92. 
If we (M)mj)ate the average of the four years 1892-93 to 1S95-0() 
w'itli the fiverago of the four ycar.s 1902-03 to 1905-06 w(* have* 
ii decrease of mor(‘ than 3*2 per cent. Now tiio census b'gures 
shew tluit for the ten years 1891-92 to 11H)1.92 the population in- 
creased by 7 millions, or about 2i per cent. Between 1891-92 
and hK)5-0(i the increase iji ]>opuIatioii is probably not less than 
ten millions, or 3i per cent. We thus see that whih* the po|)uhi- 
fioti Ims increased appreciably, the output, after deducting ex- 
port , has fallen off. The census figun^s do not really give us an 
twlcf plate idea of the pi ice effect of the difference, because there 
is a aood deal of internal evidenc*e toshew that tin* coiisuin])tion 
of rice is increasing amongst the jmoi’cr classes. 

But the volume of the export is, as we have seen, relatively 
insignificant, and can have but little effect in directly raising 
tli(‘ prices in Indian markets by diminishing the supply. It is 
when gold prices are rising, as they have done since 1902,' that 
the evport, however small in volume, exerts a powerful in- 
Huenc(» on the price of tlie residue. Our chief object in 
j)r(»sentiiig tlie figures in the form we liave done is to biing into 
prominence the fact that in spiteof the stimulus afforded by an 
incjreasiiig 0x])ort to an increase of cultivation, the area under 
rice has increased but little, and the balance* of output given 
in Col. VI .shews no appreciable increase in spite of an increase 
of about in the ])opulation. This is really a most signifi- 
cant fact, because it indicates that when this stimulus was 
absent, the increiise in the area under imltivation must have 
failed to respond to the vast increase in population prior to the 
period we are now considering. 

But the objection may be raised tjiat we are contiiiiug 
ourselves to a single crop, and that, while the net output of 
rice lias not appreciably increased, the output of other crops 
has morii than made up for the difference. Now we have no 
reliable figures for output for the other crops (except wheat), 
and we have no space to go into detailed figures for areas, but, 
by way of anticipating this objection, we have added Col. VII 
to our figures, which shew's the area year by year under all the 

1 The Economist Index number shews a rise of 30% in gold prices 
between December 1902 and May 1907. 
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food-grains. lu collating these iigurw, we have deducted the 
figures in Col. ill for rice. The stationary character of the 
figures is at once apparent. 

The comparative stea^liness of the figures for area and 
output in these years is mosi- significant if we consider the 
great iinn’caso in the })opulation as I’cvealed by the eejisuses of 
IS72 and 1SK)1. It would indeed be a most extraordinary 
thing if the area of eiiltivation liad increased from IS72 propor- 
tionately to tlie increase in population, /.r., nearly 43‘\,. and 
then, under the added stimulus of a rapidly increasing twport 
throughout tli(» ]ieriod under review, witli gold ])riees rising 
towards the latter part of the period, ahnig w'ith a further 
increase in ])o]nilatic)ii, had assumed a stationary el uu act er. 
In the absence of satisfactory lignu'S for either we may say, 
that there (Exists a liigh degree of prol)ahility that the inc rease 
in aiea. and hence in output, has been considerably less rapid 
than has been the increase in popniatlon. 

hi the case of Bengal, Sir W. W. Hiintju in his “Statistical 
.\econ lit of Bengal' ’ has given such figures as wimc available 
about the year ISJO for the, ait'a under cultivation in some of 
the Districts. Tlu'se figures (with the exception |)erha|)s of 
tluisc for th(^ District »)f Raiigpur in the new province) ai’c not 
sutlieiently relialile to be w’orth fjuoting. The figures mort* often 
exhibit a decrease than an increase of the net cropped aimi, and 
a eoin])arisoii of the figures for eighteen sele(*ted l)istriets ' w ith 
those lor the same Districts according to the ‘ Agrieiillural 
Ktatisties’ for the year 11)05-06 discloses an aggregate decrease. 
The areas under cultivation wore ])r()l)ably somewhat oviT- 
estimated, but, even if we allow a margin of 25‘\', for error, the 
areas w'ould still l)(*ar a mu(;h larger proportion to the popula- 
tion tliaii at present. The figures for Baiigpur an* given 
below (“Statistical Account of Bengal," Vol. Vil, pp. 
257, 25S) • 

1872-73. 1005-06 

Total area of the District 2.360,204 2,235,520 acres. 

Net cropped area .. 1,737,050 1,366,000 

Rice .. 1,263,266 l,Bt2,500 

If w(^ rellect for a moment first on tin' lesson I'ouveycd by 
the figures wo have tabulated, and then on the enormous in- 
crease in the ])opulati(m between 1872 and 1901, the wonder- 
ful thing appears to be, not that tlie prices of foiKl-grains liave 
risen during the last 20 or 25 years, but that they have not 
risen more rapidly than they have done. The land was there, 
but the people was not. We shall presently have ooeasinn to 

I The Districts are Burdwaii, Banknra, Birbliuni, Monghyr, Piirnea. 
Cuttack, Balasoro, Dacca, Backergunj, Mairiiensingh, Paridpiir, Jessore, 
Raiigpur, Bogra. Maldali, liajsliehi, Pabna, Dinajpur. 
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notice one leasoii why, up to ilie yvnr 18S)<h prices li,i\e not 
risen more r<api(lly (we refer to th(* fall in «jrol(l ]>rices in Kiirope 
between 1873 and 1S96). J)(nibtli%s there an* otln'r n^asons. 
Perha])s there was always food in India, cMiontrji aiul In .^pare 
(except in yearn of wddt'spread famine), if only it could liave 
been readily tians])()rte(l to the places where il wes most 
needed. 

We have now seen something of the pnicly Indian in- 
cidents of supply and demand far as the food-jir’diis are 
eoneerned. We would do well, how^evei , to la^ar in mind the 
fact that the prices of eximried as well as imjiorted commod- 
ities are now determined larj^ely by the supj)ly and dcmianil in 
markets outside India. In other words the jiilhienceof ^nld 
pi ices ((‘lids to l)<‘coine iiaramoiint. 

Whatev(‘r be the eoni])lex factors wliich n^ally ^o to make 
tin* prices of Indian imp(»rts and exjiorts Avlcit lluy are, we are 
still sure of oih‘ fact, — that it is the surplus of exjiorfs over 
imporls, which, prior to the eJosun* of th(‘ Mints in 1S93, 
(letinniiniMl the (piaiitily of the riii3(*e coinage. 'Hie \(‘ry 
(‘aiis(\s w hich gave rise to a higher level of ])riees of food-grains 
alsogaxe rise, as a less proximate and obvious effect, to sudi 
an Inflow of silver as ('iiahJed exchanges in food-slapleh to he 
caiTi(*d on without incoiiveniimee at the higher level ot puces. 
The mon(*y lill(*d llu* gap. (civcni a lixc'd ligurc* for tin* e\|)orl, 
and putting loans a'^ide, the (pi(‘stion of what India will take 
ill exchange- -w'liether iron, spelter, eoppcT, cotton goods, gold 
and silver ornaments, or, in the last ri*sort after all other wiuits 
which can he satisfied by im])orts have been satisli(*d, silver 
hiilliori for coinage is afier all largely aipiestion of the tastes 
and prediksflions of the p(‘ople themselves. 

If we w'ouJd se(‘ the facts in clearer perspective we must 
look lM‘yond the great Merchant Housers which control the 
import and export ti'ade, and flx our attention for moment 
on lh(^ cultivator, the eonsnining unit in the tliive hundred 

millions. r 1 1 . r . 4 

Our n^'isons for going to the cultivator are twofold : tirst, 

h(i is representative of about Iwo-thiixls of the population , 
next, he is the person who iiiinmdiately profits by th(* higic* 
prices of food-grains. There exist several important social 
classes above him, which subsist on fixed wages, or on w'hat 
pr«*U!tically amount to fixed wages. It is (dear that these classes 
do not profit by a higher level of jiriees of f(>od-grains ; 
they are the losers thereby. When all is said and doiit* * 
have less to spemd on other things after they have salisliot 
tJieir most pressing needs. It is not to them that we shou ( 

look for a stimulated demand. . j r i • . 

But, if we look to the cultivator wo must not idealise inm, 

we must not abstract him from the realm of 

make of him an e(!onomic man, such as would thn i y 
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aside so much of each harvest as would just tide him over to 
the next. This is too theoretic a method. We must make use 
of our experience of him to take into account his very human 
failings. In tljc first place he has been habituated tp regard a 
good season as affording a golden opportunity for physical 
recu]K*ratioii after the ini'oads caused by years of want and 
scarcity. It will next, perha])s, occur to him that he lias hiid 
perforce to defer (lie marriage of f^handrabatti, his ten-year 
old daughter, no less than three years on account of bad 
seasons, ai‘d that , to avoid cause </f scandal, she must be 
married at once. Accord iiigly great preparations are made. 
Relations to the most distant aii‘ fed and housed for many 
days. The nights are remlered hideous by all kinds of drum- 
ming and piping, and the net result is that much food and 
drink is consumed. There is, indeeil. niuch redundancy, hut 
not of the <‘inrerujy. 

But all is over, and (nuuulrahatti happily dis])Osed of. He 
may, if he he a very prospeniits raiyat and ind(‘pendent for tins 
nonce of the local money-lender, ha\e a little to spare on the 
purchase of (*omnu)(liti<‘8 otlier than food and drink. 

His tastes are, however, of tlie simplest- -a new thatch 
for his house, anew padlock for the chest containing the family 
oriiam<*nts, a new ploughshare, a new sari and a new silver 
anklet for his wife, a new tiirhan or loin cloth for himself , a 
new vessel for cooking, — these are only realisalile by the thrice- 
favoiired of Fortune. All the more complicated wants are 
beyond his ken,- -as unthinkahle as (Miristmas crackers to tlu^ 
child of the Whitechapel slums. 

If we except the first, these siin])l<‘ wants go to make up 
an integral Indian doinaiid for iron, cotton stuffs, raw silk, silver 
for ornaments; copper, and spelter.* After food-grains it is, 
then, to this chiss of commodities tliat we should first look for an 
indicjitioii of (le])reciation. if such existed. Now in estimating 
the effect of this kind of demand, wc should remember that 
the comniudities are imports, and that the Indian demand is 
but jiart of a much larger demand. On the other hand we 
must bear in mind the population of India. If only one man 
in a hundred recpiires a new’ turban, ten yards in length, ora 
new copjier vessel for eating, tlieio will arise a demand for 
thirty millions of yards of cotton fabric, or three millions of 
copper vessels. The Indian demand may, then, assume very 
consi derable | iroportions. 

We shall presently see, wlien we come to the consideration 
of the index figure for these imported commodities, that there 
never has occurred, except possibly between the years 1862 and 
1867, such a rise in their price as might betoken depreciation 
of the currency. In fact from 1867 onwards the prices of these 

I A commercial name for raw zinc. 
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commodities fell away rapidly along with gold prices except 
for a temporary rise in 1S73, till 1885, and from 1887 to 10(»2 
the general level of these prices lemained fairly sietulv. As 
regards the high prices that prevailed between 1SG2 and ISGy 
we, shall iiresently see tliat this may be accounted for by tJie 
cotton crisis iiiEurope consecpieiiton the (’ivil War in America. 

From whichever point <if view W(‘ look at the niattei , there 
is no indication in the prices of these imported commodities 
tliat tlie quantity of money that flowed into India befon* lS9:i 
Avas iiioie than otiougli to enable the food-grains to lx* ex- 
changed with facility at their Jiigher level of prices in the local 
marts, and the causes of tliis upward tendency in prices we 
ha\e found, not in tJie f|uaiitity of the circulating medium, hut 
in causes affecting suj)ply and demand in the Indian markets. 
Ill order to see mon* clearly how tlie money filled the gap we 
will pass in very brief review the more salient features of the 
ru]iee coinage betwt^eii the yeai*s 1835 and 1893. 

'riie ])res«‘nt rupee c(jiuagi‘ Avas first made legal tejuIiT all 
oA’er liritisli India by the Company in 1835. Yearly issues 
AA’ere made u]) to the year 1893. The issues previous to 184(1, 
hearing th(% date 1835, and those previous to lSfi2, which all 
he«*r tlie date 1840, are at the present moment in process of 
withdrawal. The A'olume of tlie ourivney at tlie beginning of 
the period must have Iummi eomparatively small. Probably the 
amount in activ(‘ cin'ulation did not exceed forty orores The 
Californian gold discoveries began in 1847, and were speedily 
followed by the Australian in 1851. Holland, taking alarm, 
liuriiedly clmngcH.1 her standard from gold to silver, hut revert- 
<'d to her former standard as soon as she saw that the dis- 
lioveiies of gold were quickly followed by large discovericis of 
silver. The Coveriiment of India was not altogether free from 
the contagion, and in 1852 Lorcl Dalhousie [iractically demone- 
tis(‘d gold by refusing to accept it at the treasuries. 

The boom in the Indian cotton trade due to the cotton 
famine caused by the American Civil War of 1861-65 at once 
Occasioned a well-marked rise in prices all over Western India. 
We notice as a secondary result of this boom an unprecedented 
influx of silver, and very lieavy coinages throughout the decade 
1856-1866. In fact the gross coinage during that decade 
amounted to no less a sum than 98 crores of rupees as against 
JI54- erores in the preceding and 39 crores ‘ in the succeeding ten 
years. Here then is such a vast accession to the coinage as 
might be expected, at any rate in theory, to cause deprecia- 
tion. 

Now we have already seen that there occurred about the 
year 1860 a marked rise in the general level of prices of the 
food-grains. We further traced one probable cause of this to 

* “ Statistics of British India,” Part IV (a), 1908, p. 36. 
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the iiiiprovoinent in communications, and the <*on.se<iuenf jicl- 
dition to the general level of prices of something representing 
the aggregate ct)st of (‘arriage. A further cause of the liigli 
prices of food-grains is, no doubt, to be found in tlie cotton 
boom itself. There must heave occurred a gi‘eat and sudden 
displacement of capital and labour from the cultivation of 
food-grains to the cultivation of cotton. Such a displacement 
on a large scale (joiild only result in a shortage of su])ply of the 
food-grains, and a ri.se in their prices, first on the Mombay 
side, and later thronglioiit Tjidia. 

J^et us now a])[ily our Jiext test. Was there any marked 
rise in the price of im])orts ? Yes, there certainly did occur 
about this time a very well-defined rise in the price of imports. 
But 310 W let us look a little <*loscr and see what are I he actual 
commorlities of which the prices rose, and what do \v(* liiid 
We find that it is to the cotton goods that the rise of pric(* is 
confined, and what is not atlribulablc to cotlon goodsisat- 
trilmtable to (’aiiton silk, f he price of which was no donht affect- 
ed sympathetically hy the hoom in cotton. Wc s(‘c then that 
it would be illogical to draw any inference from tlu^ bigli prii‘c 
of imports in those years. 

?\ow there are at h'ast tw'o objections which may he iirginl 
against the jireceding method of analysis In tins first ])lacc it 
may lx* said that tin* vise in the prices of food-grains (sonRtMjUcnt 
on the cotton boom was only temporary and could not he of a 
permanent (fiiaractci apart from the monetary chatjge. \o\v si* 
far as food-grains are concerned thens wth* several caust's con- 
nected with supply and demand, w'hich must oluiously have 
contributed to tlui perpetuation of a high level of prices. In 
1861 tliere was scarcity in parts of Agra and the Punjah, and 
also in Bajputana. In 1866 — a year by whicli the Triyas still 
com])ute their ages ’ -the terrible Orissa farniin*. I'hat famine 
probably forced up the prices of food-grains over tln^ greater 
part of India, and the additions to the curromiy merely enabled 
a higher level of prices to ho maintained after the acufe ilis- 
tress had dlsappc^arod. 

The second objection that may be taken is that it is not to 
either exports or imports that we should look for evidence of 
depreciation, but rather t«» such i.idigenoiis ])roducts as f/Ai, 
which would bo altogether unaffected by supply and demand in 
extra-Indian markets. Xow there is undoubtedly something 
in this eontf'iitioii, but unfortunately this is tlie very class of 
products about which wo have least reliable informaiion. The 
onus of proof is on those who assert the existence of deprecia- 
tion. A great deal of course depends on the meaning we assign 
to the term. If w^e confine the meaning of the term to a 
general rise (if prices of all commodities, irrespective of causes 
which may affect their relative values-, then it is at least doubt- 
ful if there was any such thing as depreciation in these years, 
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\i\ spite of the fact that the increase in the durrcncy was, as we 
liave seen, very remarkable. So far as the rise in the j^eneral 
level of food-grains is concerned, the increase in tlie curreiicv 
a.|)])cars rather in tlie nature of a concomitant, condition, or per- 
h.ips we sliould liken it to a 7nodc by wliich many complex 
(•iuis(\s were working out their effects. 

Tliere are Jio other vast movements in silver until 1872, 
.when the increased cut])ut of the American mines began to 
make its effect felt on the bliiropcan niarkels. The situation 
only assumed a critical aspect when Germany, by w^ay of fore- 
stalling a further fall, bought gold heavily and sold silver, ami 
so threw a vast quantity of silver on the markc^ts at a most 
inopportune moment. France and the other <-ountries forming 
ihi* lialin League were forced to protect themselves by placing 
rcM rict ions on the coinage of the depreciating mental. T'hus 
was the crisis ])ret‘i])itated which, after the most can^fiil ilelihcra- 
lions of Lord Kerscheirs (^ommillee. led the (h»vernment of 
Imlia. after ineffectual efforts, to enlist the sympathies of the 
Home (jtovernmeiit in favour of bimetallism, to adopt a detinite 
poli(*y towards silver by closing the mints to the frei^ coinage 
of that metal. \Vc shall presently endeavour to throw a little 
light, on the intricate questions that arisen from this metamor- 
phosis of the rupee. Jfor llu‘ present we may (jontent our- 
'•e|\(\s with noticing that it was not the high level ot [irices, 
nor the (juantity of silver brought to tJie mints for coinage, 
that iiidu(‘ed the ( rovcrnmeiit of India to eutiT on this inomor- 
fiblt* ])hase of monetary policy. 

'hu* prin(M[)al cause of alarm existed in the prosp(‘cts 
of trade disturbed by a highly fluctuating rupee, a rupee the 
fhictiialions of wiiich were clearly attributable to cireum- 
stamu'S altogether heyond the control of the GovernnuMit of 
India. 

Wo are now in a position to consider prices more in the 
coiieriite and less in t he abstract. Tin* principal source of our 
information on prices is the (Jovernnicnt publication known as 
** Prices and Wages.” There is also another most useful 
t ioveriimeiit publication eompilefi by Mr. J. A. Robertson 
entitled “ Variations in Indian Price Levels since 1861 expressed 
in Index Numbers.” We haveiii the latter work various index 
numbers mapped out on charts. These are — (1) a special index 
number for food-grains : (2) a special index number for imported 
articles ; (3) a special index number for articles exported and 
Consumed; (4) a general index number for the whole of the se- 
lected articles. The period is from 1861 to 1904. We have also an 
index number prepared by Mr. F. J. Atkinson for 1861 to 1901. 
The principal feature of tliis index number is the great prom- 
inence it gives by weighting to the food-grains, and particularly 
to rice. In foot a comparison of Mr. Atkinson’s index number 
with the special index number for food-grains mapped on the 
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same chart shows at a glance the cfTeot of this weighting. The 
manner in whicli the general index number line can by weight- 
ing be deflected from the low import index number line to the 
high food-grains index number lino is only a graphic illustration 
of the difficulty that occurs in all discussions on prices to de- 
cide the degree of iinportanc'e that should be attached to the 
food-grains. It also serves to indicate that exti’ome eautioii is 
needed in basing a theory on any particular index numbers, 
unless the system on which they have been prepared is clearly 
understood. The Statistical Department's index numbers are 
compiled on the exceedingly simple principle of calling tlu* 2)riee 
of eacli commodity for the year 1.S73-100, and reducing all 
prices to a percentage of the price of that year and then divid- 
ing the sum of the, converted prices for any ])arti(jular year by 
the number of the commodities. 

No doubt the ideal index number would be on a consump- 
tion basis, but the matter is not as simple as it at first sounds. 
Wc sliould first have to divide society up into typical classes, a 
task as difficult as forming electoral colleges . we should \ hem 
liave to frame for the average individual of each class a budget 
estimate of expenditure*, a task only one d(*gree sim])ler than 
the framing of the Imperial Budget Estimatf*. We should then 
arrive at a number of iiidtix numbers which might not help us 
very much on account of their mutual incompalibilily. Tlie 
fact is that tlie attempt to frame index numbers on a consiimp- 
lioii basis seems fated to end in dissipated enerny and dis- 
appointment. It is like piling Pelion on Ossa and Ossa on 
Pelion. 

One fact, however, is obvious, — that so far as three (quar- 
ters of the population of India is concerned, the imj)ortance of 
the food-grains is paramount. There is, in other woids, a very 
strong case for weighting the food-grains, as Mr. Atkinson has, 
in fact, done. If, however, wo weight the food-grains to any- 
thing like an adequate extent., wo shall obtain an index line 
which differs little from the index line for food-grains. 

But it must not be inferred that the hitter line, as drawn on 
the principles adopted by the Statistical Department, is in- 
tended to represent in any sense the cost of living, for this is 
very far from the fact. If anyone were found so impatient of 
theoretical exactitude as to wish to frame his daily bill of diet 
on the proportions of the staples that enter into the food-grains 
index number, it would be necessary to add to that number a 
substantial item for medical fees. All that we can really claim 
for the figure is that it affords us a rough-and-ready means of 
comparison of the prices of food-grains in different years. 

^0 food-grains included in this index number are wheat 
and rice, the two most important, and then jawar^ bafra, gram, 
barley , and ragi. In this spe^ciial index number the prices for 
the seven food-grains are retail prices, whereas, in the special 
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index number for commodities ex£K)rted ftiul consumed, as well 
ns in the general index number for all the selected coinniodities. 
the prices of rice and wheat are wholesale prices. While the 
prices of the other five grains are retail ])rices. It docs not 
appear that any valid objection can he urged to the mixing up 
of wholesale and retail prices in the same index number, no 
long as this distinction between the index nnmheis is clearly 
grasped. 

Now let us see wlmt the index numbiM’s slu^w. Take first 
the special index number for food-grains. The first thing tliat 
strikes us, if wo turn to the curve which represents this index 
nnnibcT, is the marked amplitude of the fluctuations. At a 
glance we may pick out tlio highest poiTits of the curve and 
feel assurance that these mark years of famim* and scarcit\-— 
1869, 1878, 1892, 1897, and 1900. Similarly the lowest 
])oints mark the years of plenty. 

Now lot us for a moment “damp” the extreme (luctiia- 
tioiis and try and see tlm general tendency of the cur\e. be- 
tween the yeais 1861 and 1883 it is impossible to say whelher 
the general tendency is upward or downward. All that we can 
say is that grain prices in the latter year did not sink to the 
same low level to which they sank in 1862, 1871, and 1875. 
Prom 1883 onwards, however, there ap|>ears to be a decided up- 
ward slope, and prices never again fall to anything like the 
level of those of 1883, though they rise in 1897 and 1900 very 
much liigher than they did in 1878. These remarks apply to 
the period 1861 to 1901. The latter year serves to mark tin* 
beginning of a new period, the predominant charactcrivstic of 
which appears to be the existence of famine prices w^ithout 
famine. Wo shall revert to this later. 

Now let us look at the line representing the index numbers 
of the imported commodities. These are iron, copper braziers, 
spelter (a commercid name for zinc), grey shirtings, grey yam, 
coloured yarn, sugar (Mauritius), raw silk (Canton), coal, kero 
sine oil, and salt. We see at a glance that there is very little 
resemblance between the contour of this line and that of the 
line just depicted. The next thing that strikes us is the great 
rise in the import line during the sixties. We have already at- 
tributed this rise to the cotton famine due to the American 
War. We will now consider imports from 1873 onwards. ^ 

A comparison of the import index line with Sauerb(*ck’8 
index line for gold prices is most instructive. We at once 
notice a striking similarity between the lines especially during 
the years 1873 to 1885. Botli index numbers are so arranged 
that each stands at 100 in the year 1873.^ Down to the year 


^ Mr. Sauerbeck’s index figures have been equated to the base year 
1873, The original base year selected by Mr. Sauerbeck was 1871. 
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1SS5 the lines remain very close to^?ether and sin pularly similar 
in contour. From LSSo to IS88, wliile a heavy fall in exchange 
has set in, the import line risi's, and tluMi oscillates about a 
level slightly lowc^r than tlie level of the latter year, at a time 
when the ])rices of food-grains are subject to great fluctuations 
witli the geiuuiil level jKTceptibly rising. 

It is a most useful exercise to convert Mr. Saiitubeck’s 
index numbers for gold prices into index numbers for silver 
jn'ices at the rates of exchange which prevail in each year.* 
The resultant line is almost (*oincideiit with the import line. 
Here then lies the key to the riddle. The movements in the 
riipt'c ])rices of imports have at all times betm ruled by the 
movements in gold prices in Kiiropc. We see at- a ghancf^ 
how much steadier as a measure of value of these commodities 
the rupee has been than the gold sovereign. Sim-e IS9I1, how- 
evei-, or at any rate since the rupee arrived at- In. 4rf., the 
steatliness of th(‘ silv('r pi ic(‘s depends entirely on the steadiness 
of the gold prices, aiul tliis will 1)0 t.la^ ease so long as the rupee 
is maintained fairly steady about In. td., in fact tlic import line 
])ccomcs almost a replica of the gold line. 

.Vow as regards the two index lines for articles exported 
and consumetl and the gcuioral list of selecded arti<5les, tlic^y are 
so elos(‘ ill position and so similar in contour that wo may 
considcT them together. The efferd of adding imports to the 
articles exported and consumed i*^ simply to bring tlie index 
line of the latter a little nearer to the import index line, th(‘ 
n^piesentation of food-grains being so strong as to preserve its 
genera! contour. We will now follow the index figure hue for 
the whole of the scdnclcd eominodit ies. Tliesc* include the foo*l- 
irrains and tin* imported commodities. The remaining tilings 
(which enter into the index ligure for commodities exported 
and consiiined and have been incorjairated in the general 
list of selected commodities) are— tea, sugar, qhi, hides, raw 
cotton, raw jute, raw silk, saltpetre, raw wool, castor oil, seeds, 
coal, manufactured cotton, gunny bags, dressed skins, lac, 
indigo. Some of these <arc further subdivided : for example, 
there are four sub-classes for tea, two for sugar, three for jute, 
etc., so tluit the wciglil given to all the articles is not the same. 
It is necessary here to repeat a warning. These index numbers 
art' not based on the actual or estimated consumption stand- 


• r.gf., wo w'ant to cuii\ort tlio gold index figure fortlio year 1897 
into a hiUer index figure. The rate of exchange in that year was about 
the ralt) of oxchaiign in 1873 may lie taken as^ 1-10*3. The gold 
iiide\ figure for 1897 is 50. The corresponding silver index figure is 
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iirds of any particular class or classes. All Hint can be clamu-il 
for them is that tlicy afford a ioukIi and ready incaiis of 
exhibitiiifi tlio upward or downward to?idciicy ‘ of m>ncri.| 
price-s less obscured by the lu-avy fluutiiatioiis of the to .<1- 
erains. If we “ damp tlio extreme fluctuations upwards and 
downwards wo see fhat there is a turn in tlie general tend<'ne\ 
of the line at the year I8S5. Prom IStiti to lSS5 the {■oneral 
lendency is a downward one, but from 1885 t<i Ipotli js a 
rising one, though tin* rise is not nearly as strongly marked as 
some would have us believe. The reason of ‘the e.xtrenu' 
<lepression of the line in 1885 is fo be found in the fact that 
fo(xl-grains were very plentiful in that year, and the imports 
f<-ll to a low ligure alonu with gold price’s. Between 1885 ami 
181)3 there is a certain degree of steadiness ob.servabl(> in nold 
prices in Kurope. It is not surprising, then, that with .silver 
falling heavily in those years, the tendency of riijiee juices 
shniild 1)0 upward. 

\Vc‘ fire now in fi position to expose tlio fiillaoy of (he trite 
fiioiiriu*nt tlial the fall in xjriees in J8JKS is altrUiiifahle to a 
delif'ieiiey of tlie eireiilatino inediuin broNj[(ht fihout liy the 
eldsiire of (he mints, and that (ho rise in lOOP is due to (he 
mfluence of tlio lar^e ooinaj?es of that yoar. As re^^ards the 
l.iil in 1S08, we may note in the first pJaee (hat ihon^di food- 
uiains wore exeeptionally plentiful in that year, still the jinee 
wfis hi^di above the level of ’!14 and '05, in fac t 25 points hijiher 
thfin in the former year and no less than 42 points hij^her than 
(he h‘v<'l of *82 ami *8.‘{. It was not till 1904, after \ery heavy 
i-dina^fos, that the price of food-drains came down to iieai 
rile level of ’94. 

As regards the fall in the prices of imports in 1898 wo have 
only to redeot that in «Ianuarv, 1890, domand bills in Calcutta 
'ctood at lljjd., whereas in January, J89S, they stood at i5|,;c/. 
It may of course be argued tliat the differonee in exchange is 
itself ovidenoe of the scarcity of the circulation. It fs probable^, 
nidof'd, that tlie volume of the circulation liad become mueli 
<'<»ntraeted in 1898, but to argue that the rise in exchange w'as 
due to the scarcity of the circulating medium is, perhaps, (.o 
‘•oiifoimd what is really a concoiiiilaiit circumstance with ;i 
cause. 

As regards the rise of prices in 1900, it seems highly iinproh- 
able, on the face of it, that the new issuc\s could have got into 
general circulation so quickly as to affect prices in that year. 
1^0 far us food-grains are concerned, 1900 was an exceptionally 
bad year, and the high prices call for no further explanation. 

far as imports are concerned, we have only to look at the 
lino of gold prices, and see what arise took place in that year. 
The fact is that there is nothing either in the fall of *98 or the 
rise of 1900 which remains to be explained in terms of the 
quantity of the rupee currency. 
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It is a remarkable fact that the index numbers afford us 
little or no indication of the nature of the ^reat monetary 
change that was effected in 1893. By the closure of the mints 
in that year the old means of settling the balance of trade 
between Europe and India became no longer feasible. People 
were deterred from sending silver to India for the purpose of 
coinage^ by the uncertainty and risk attending its ultimate' 
ju'ceptaiiee by the mints. It is, in fact, essential to tlie 
maintenance of exchange that the dates and lioui’s of the 
purchase of silver by (Toverniiient shall not be proclaimed from 
the housetops. It is to this uncertainty existing in tlu' 
minds of the public with reference to the time and (luantity of 
the issues, and not to its scarcity in circulation, that the so- 
called rmnopoly value of the ruiH^e is due. 

So tar as prices after 1893 arc coiuteriicd, it is not to be 
surj)rised at that they should exhibit some fluctuation, having 
regard to the great rise in t'xchange between 1895 and 1898.^ 

We have already had occasion to notice the effect of this 
rise on the price of imports. From December 1898, onwards, 
exchange has remained fairly steady at aboiif. l.v. 4f/. Now \rt 
us see what was happening to gold prices. Bet ween Dt^eember 
19()2 and December 1909, the Economist Index numbt'r shews 
a rise of 25 per cent in gold prices in Europe. Also in those 
years the export and import trade was peculiarly brisk. These? 
facts go some way to explain how it is that the prices of food- 
grains have risen, without the occurrence of famine, or at least 
with only such distress here and there as is clearly ascribable to 
local crop failure, above? the level that is commonly assigned 
as the level of famine prices. The truth must be faced that the 
measure of prices as a criterion of famine seems to have failed. 

To those who argue that the prices of food-stulfs would 
not have risen but for the great currency change of 1893, we 
would reply that the rise is one of the surest indications of the 
triumph of the policy of the closure, for it shews in a way that 
nothing else could shew, that trade is in a flourishing condition. 
Had it been possible fur exchange to remain steady at 12 
annSiS the rupee, trade would, no doubt, have exhibited just as 
vigorous a development, but rupee prices would have risen 
33 per cent. ab(»ve their present level. The partial failure of 
food-grains to respond to the influence of gold prices in Europe 
before 1S93 can only be regarded as an indication of the 
damage inflicted on trade by a fluctuating and unstable rupee. 

No doubt tike change, like most secular changes in the 
economic world, involves a redistribution of burdens as between 
class and class, but', if one thing can be considered more 
<‘ertiain than another, it is that it is not the poorer cla8S(?s who 


1 Exchango on demand hillB in Calcutta stood at 1«. 0^; Jd. in March, 
1S95, and rose pn^tty steadily to U. in January, 18US. 
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have rtulFered throu^jh the rise in pri«*e of Tmliaji food-stulfs. 
The whole trend of opinion of those wliose relations witii the 
cultivator and the labourer entitle their views t(» most rospeet 
leads to the reco^rnitiou of the amelioration of the lower classes 
as an cistablished fact. As re^rfirds the cultivator, no<hinj» can 
he more obvious than that, takin^^ ^(ood years with bad, he 
profits by the high prices of food-grains. On the other hand the 
labourer is, owing to railways and the demands for labour by 
t(‘a, indigo, jute, cotton, coal, and other industries, in a special- 
ly favoured positi(jn as ivgai-ds bargaining strength. The real 
burden falls on those who wt)rk on fixecl wages. The nmlafi 
class, no doubt, suffers, but it must be remembered that this 
IS till' class wliich has fat.tem*d for centuries on ill-gotten gains 
derived from the ignorant raiyal, who is only now getting hack 
his own. Moreover, so far as Government service is coiieerned, 
the situation is lar^^ly I’clieved by the magnanimous distrihii- 
f ion of largesse to clerks and menials in the form of grain com- 
pensation allowance. 

Those who would by legislation stop the I'xport of food- 
grains in order to lower their price in Jndia itself an* advocating 
a prineifde whiidi strikes at thi^ very root of our present 
monetary policy. Our vi'ry salvation consist-s at present in thi^ 
friH* export of food-grains and raw materials. Indian manu- 
factures are not yet in such a floiirishing condition as to enalile 
them to replac-i' tin* bulk of the exported food-grains in our 
export sheet, and tin* stoppage of this class of export* would 
inevitably endanger, if not actually reverse, the pri'seiit 
favourable balance of trade. 

The surplus of exports is, however, being more and mon' 
jirovided by cotton, jute, and the simpler forms of maiiufai*- 
tures. Also India is supplying her own coal and gold to a 
larger extent than was formerly the cjuse. It would, however, 
be idle to look for any great fall in the prices of food-grains on 
this account. India has now entered into full commercial 
relations with Europe, and she lias, moreover, adopted a 
gold standard, and it is inevitable that the relative ])rices 
of food-stuffs to manufactures must approximate to the relative 
prices that obtain in the manufacturing countries with which 
India trades. Her efforts to establish nuinufacturing iiidiiS' 
tries, in so far as they are seriously directed to ec:onomic 
results, and not misdirected to mischievous political obsciiran- 
tisni, are but the natural expression of the desire of every liealthy 
country to so arrange its commercial and trade economy 
as to enable it to export manufactured articles and preserve its 
raw materials as far as possible for its own use. Most of the 
great countries of Europe *and the United States of America 
liave found the shortest solution of the problem in protection. 

But whatever tlie future may contain, we may rest toler- 
ably certain that it is gold prices which must determine the 
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rupee prices of food-grains, {uif I trade interests have, in fact, 
be(‘onie so linked up that a s<*areily oi tlie wheat oro]) in 
Canada will spell liigh rupee priees in India, whether India, is 
actually exporting wheat or not. Tt seems su])erlluous to 
speculate about the return of rupee priees to the level of former 
days. High prices have c*onH‘ to stay, and can only be relieved 
by a fall in gold prices. 

We may now epitomize the reahsons assigned in the preced- 
ing analysis for the rise in the prices of food-grains. 

The factors, then, which have principally conduced to tin* 
rise in the price of food- grains are 

(ff.) The improvement in communications ; roads, railways, 
])ost oflice. telegicaphs; and the eonsoipient addition to the 
general level of prices since ISOb of something r(*])resenting the 
cost of transport. 

(h) The growth of the Mercantile .Marine; with which we 
must mention the opening of the Suez ranal in |S70. and the 
pcTinanent lowering of sea- freights since about ISSI 

(c) The inci'ease in population. 

id) 'Fhe stationary character of the area and output of the 
great staples. 

(c) The increase in elfective demand owing to the interlink- 
ing of markets. The intense hxal famines, in wiiic*h peoph' 
literally died of starvation, are now warded oil* by the inter- 
vention of (h)vernment in either feeding the people or in sup- 
plying them with the wherewithal to feed themselves. 

(/) Th(‘ rise* in gold prices since UK)2. 

(j 7 ) Closely iiitcrcoiineetod with several of these lactors 
the develojunent of Indian trade lioth in its internal and extm*- 
iial jvspects ; resulting in the closer adjustment of the projior- 
tiim of ])rices of food-stuffs and inanufiwtures to the proportion 
which obtains in tlie great gold-using manufacturing count ricn^ 
with which India now trades. 

The xjeriod 1904-1907 was characterised by unpivcedenttid 
ti'ade activity. Both exjiorts and imports attained figures th(\v 
had not attained before. Along with this exceptional trade 
activity we have a <piite phenomenal pi*riod of rising priees ; in 
fact between 1903 and 1907, the general index number rose 
40pereent. There is also a good deal of internal evidence to shew' 
that the rapid expansion of the export triide was financed by 
large coinages of rupees issued to meet bills drawn on India by 
the Secretary of State, beyond his own immediate rocpiirements, 
to satisfy a growing demand for private investments in India. 
It was undoubtedly a period of great inflation, and many unusual 
factors are observable. It was followed by the failure of the 
monsoon of 1907 with the reversal of the favourable balance of 
trade in the financial year 1908-09 The period is an exciting 
one for Indian finance, as so many new factors are in evidemje. 
To attempt to enumerate all these factors and trace their effects 
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would carry us altogether beyond the scope of the present paper, 
in which we have merely tried to imlicate the larger and mere 
permanent forces at work. The iinancial crisis was ovcicomc 
1)V the drastic action of the Secietary of State during the V(‘.\r 
19I)S. The general crisis ])roduced by the failure of the linm- 
soon of 1907 has Jiow passed w'ith the favoural)l(* ciop ret urns 
of the present year, ami jjrices have aceoidingly Ix'come easier 
Thtne is absolutely no reason, however, to infrn- thiit tlu* lari>ei 
inlluenci’S we havt« indicatt'd are no longer at work, and it aii- 
pears highly improbable that, even with jilentifnl supplies, 
prices will fall below the level which prevailed at the beginning 
of the jieriod. Ai)art from all other causes -and there are 
doubtless many -a period of exceptional trade activity must 
spell rising ])rices of food-grains because it gives free play to 
tliat natural adjustment we hav'e alrcmly indi(‘aU'd in tiu* 
]n'oportional prices of raw materials and manufactures as be- 
tween the manufacturing countries on the om‘ hand and, on the 
other, th(' agricultural countries with which they trade. 




10 . King Gopichandra of Rangpur. 
By BiSVESVAR BirATTACniAUYA. 


In tlie district of Rangpur, about S milas oil tlic r.iilwav 
station of Domar, far from the bustle of civilized life, is i lie 
small hamlet of Patkaparii, — literally, the hamlet of bricks. 
IMucli of the place is iniw uninhabited waste land which the 
lilough cai-cs not to till on account of its liigh level and want of 
moisture. There are mounds here and tliere which are c aimed 
by tradition to be the sites of stately mansions of old, while old 
pt'ople t(‘ll the jiathetic story of its rieli stoi*e of classic bricks 
having been laid under requisition by sacrilegious contract- 
ors for the Northern Bengal Railway. About li miles to 
th(‘ north-east lie the ramparts of what once was tlu^ fortilied 
capita’ of king Dlmrmapal or his deputy, and about 2 miles 
to the north-west are the ramparts of what tradition still 
declares to have been the residence of king GopT(‘handra’s 
mighty mother Mayauamatf. 

I'o anyone acquainted with the ballad pnbli8h(‘d b> 
Dr. (rrierson in the Asiatic Society’s Journal under the title of 
‘ Manikchandra riijar Gfui ’ (vol. xlvii, 1878) Mayanaraati and 
( hqirchandra are familiar names. There is , however, no mention 
in the ballad of the capital of king Gopichaiidra or his father 
Manikchandra, while the ballad itself, fis published, gives an 
ina(hM|uate idea of the great epic with its numeious episodes 
which th(» author of this paiier has found to be still extant 
amongst some old Jugis of the neighbouring tract and has 
collected for publication. These Jugis are a class of indigenous 
bards, mostly illiterate, who supplement their earnings by 
singing the epic and dancing to the accompaniment of vocal 
and instrumental music. They arc believed to be the degraded 
descendants of a class of Buddhist ascetics — followers of Go- 
rakhnath ; and many of their local customs— their divergence 
from Brahmanical rites, their adoption of priests from their 
own caste, their worship of the Buddhist deity Bharnia — coii- 
fi rm tliis view. The ballad published by Dr. Grierson may be said 
to be an abridged version of the epic as still sung by old Jugis 
<Tedited with tlie possession erf a richer lore than their com- 
patriots. Another abridged veraion deviating in some respects 
from the story as told by the Jugis made its appt'arance quite 
unexpectedly some years ago from Western Bengal. It is the 
production of one Durlav Mallik, a village bard of some anti- 
quity, though hitherto unknown to fame. From Durlav Mal- 
lik’s work — the publication of which we owe to Babu Sib 
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Cluindra Sll of Oliiiisura — we ^el tin? iiiipurtani iaet that 
(lupiehaiidra’s eapital wtis jit Patikaiia^ar, and his grandfather 
and f^reat-^randiather were named Snhariiacluuidra and Dha- 
richandra respectively. I^Yom loeal traditions, the existence of 
old ru ns and the vieinitv to Mayanainatir kdt, IMtkapara can 
lUKpiestionably lay claim to identity with Patikana^ar, the 
eaj)ital of (h)piohandra. 

Dr. Buchanan Hamilton has told ns, apparently on the 
authority of th(' Juj^is whom he inij^ht have come across and 
possd)ly misunderstood, tlnat Dhaimatall was Alanikehandra s 
brother and Inui a lij^ht w it h AFayan a mat! after his death ov<‘r 
the throne which he usurped. Dliaimapal undoubtedly belonged 
to the j£reat Prd dynasty of Bengal, and if his ailetfed relation- 
shijj to Al}lnik<'hmidra can be cstablislied, ATanikchandra and 
(j!oplchandra must also be held to have belonfjfcd to that dyn- 
asty. By sift ing (‘iKpiiries amoii*ist the .luifis, lanvever, I havt‘ 
been unable to tind any triM*e of a tradition lendin^j; the least 
support to the theory of this relationship. On the other hand, 

I liave come across a liallad composcal some It) cu’ o() years a\^() 
by a Ju^i, sin(‘e dc^ad, which imakes Manikchandra the fj;rand- 
son of Dhannaprd. While I am ready to concech^ that the i?ene- 
alojj[y ^iven in this newly-discovered ballad is devoid of any 
historical value, it demolishes the theory of a “universal” 
tradition amongst the Jugis ascribing a <‘ommon parentage to 
Alanikehandra and Dharmapal. If not a constructive, it has 
Certainly a destructive value. 

There are, in fact, no data for even a bare supposition that 
Airuiikehaiulra and Dliarmaprd were contemporaries or that the 
former belonged to the Pal dynasty. It is dithcult to under- 
stand o'ther how F^uchanan gathered tlic story of a fight between 
Alayanamat! and Dharmapal. Kvery »lugi (|iu*stioncd by me has 
expressed surprise at my mention of the alleged tradition, and 
the long taleof Alayanfimati’s achievements after her husband s 
death told in the great epic of the Jugis is sipiificantly silent 
on the point. She fought with the infernal spirits that carried 
awav her husband from the land of the living, she put the 
mighty deities of the Hindu Pantheon to various indignities, 
she worked numerous miracles and piissed through unspeakably 
(lifFicult ordeals to inspire her young and handsome son with 
eoiifidence in the Fugi doctrine, but there is no mention of her 
rivalry with an earthly antagonist of the type of Dharmapal. 
We got from the ballads extant that she was the daughter of 
Tilakehand (sometimes called king Tilakchand), that she was 
sent to school at an early age, that she became the disciple of 
Gorakhnatli when that great sage paid a visit to her father’s 
domains and that this initiation was the secret of her extra- 
ordinary powers. The epic tells us also that after her marriage 
Alanikehandra took a number of other wives, and as Mayana ad- 
vanced in years and did not agree well with the younger queens. 
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tilt* kin^i adopted the prudent thniiirli soim^wluit clrastjc eoiuHt* 
4»f renioviiif^ her from hin capital to a place eaJlod Kemshrnumar 
vvlieiv si'.e took to working at the wh(*el and spinihno thread 
'rhe remains of tlie surroundings of lier residence t!n^eartln‘n 
iani])art which has defied ages and the moat below , which, t h()u«li 
mostly dried up, is still able to bear testimony to its past 
glory -do not certainly indicate that tlH*ir owm*r’had U) subsiNt 
on manual labour. The story told m the recent halhul that 
Tilakohand reigned at Ferushaiiagar is entirely opposed to the 
spirit of the old song and the probabilities of things. The old 
ballad abounds in referenees to Buddhistic doctrines and prac- 
ticc.^, and the discovery of Buddhistic images in the* neighhour- 
hood even (juite re<;ently show^s umiiisiakahly that the faith 
pioclainied by the followers of Slikyarnuni -albeit in a corrupt 
form hiul its sway over the tract in days gone by. Yet it was 
not the universal—possihly not even the dominant faith. 
The elforts of Mayanamatf to win her husband oV(‘r to her own 
way of looking at things and her struggles against the Ib-ahma- 
rncal prejudices of her sou show rather that Brahmanism, even 
though of exotic growth on the non- Brahmanical tribes of the 
iu>rlh, had nioie than its fair share of hold on the pojmlar 
muul. 

I do not think tlie title of (loplehaiidra to be called the 
kmg ot Bengal (as h<* has been called here and tliese in the 
*<nngs) ivsts on a solid basis, noram I prepared to identify 
(h)vinilaehandra of the roek-inseription of the Ternmalaya 
with the Uangpur king who exchanged the see|»tre and the 
Clown for an ascetic’s garb under the iiLstructions of his mother 
and wandered in the forest with his great spiritual guide llii- 
I Jisiddha. IStill less am 1 prepared to claim kinship of Gopichan- 
dra with king Vartrihari of Malwa. Not only do the old songs 
givt* other ac(*ount of his near relations, but their very sjiirit 
indicates that the temporal authority and the social surround- 
ings of the king could not have been very extensive. While I 
am unable to agree with Dr. Drierson that Manikchaiidra 
“reigned over half-dozen square miles fif territory which con- 
stituted him a Rajadhiraj,” 1 am also unable to hold that the 
c\t(*nt of his dominions was grt^ater than ptwiiaps that ot a 
inodern Bengal district. Songs relating to (loplchandra are, 
however, still sung in distant parts of India,— in the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Central India, the Western Presidency, 
t^'te. , - and testify to the far-reaching fame which the self-abnega- 
tion of the young prince enabled the followers of Gorakhnath to 
M’cure for him. 

Kvery circumstance points to the probability that Gopl- 
<‘l'andra and Dharmapal belonged to two rival dynasties. 
Which Dharmapal it was we do not exactly know, but an ex- 
tensive village in the vicinity of Patkapara still bears his name 
and contains the remains of his fortifications referred to above. 
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It is not unlikely tbit lie was a kin^? Ilourishiiifi at a con- 
siderably later period than the celebrated father of Devapal, 
but in any ease lie appears to have eclipsed the local repute of 
Mayananiatl’s son. 

The main incidents of ihe,i*pie which has come down to 
us from different sources and with more or less different ver- 
sions clearly point to their orijjin in the pre-M.ahomedan days, 
though, iis is but natural in the case of a lon^ ballad, trans- 
mitted from mouth to mouth and siinj^ for the amusement of 
an everchariKing audience, numerous interpolatkins have tended 
to jfive it a different colourinjr 



II. Review of our Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera. 

By E. Brunbtti. 

Ill Mu* year I89f» Van der Wiilp published his Catal(»i»u«* nf 
Soiitli Asian l)ipt3ra, pivin" a list of 28S9 species: since that 
date a certain number of new ones have been described, princi- 
jially bv Herr Kertesz, Herr Meijere, Profs. Pozzi, I\ Stein and 
myself ; with a few additional ones by Van dor Wnip liimself, 
and inc»re are at prescnit being discovered, the majority of which 
uill b(* described in the Indian Museum publications. 

It is my i ndeavour liere to illustrate the advance made in 
our knowledge of the diptera of Potitli Asia diirinrr the last few 
years, and to review the position in wliieh the groups stand 
tliat have not yet b(‘en recently revised. 

Ceddonuiwlcr.—Uhroii species only werci cited by V'an dcr 
W'ulj). With the exception of about six described since anil a 
very limited number in the Indian Museum collection 1 know 
t)f in> frcsli material in this family. 

Mifcctophilidcp (including Scinrinfv ). — Apart from 3 specie's 
ot .Meijere ’s no new species have been described ; but the Indian 
Museum possessi^s a considerable number, principally from 
Himalayan loc'alities, and these 1 am describing in a forth- 
coming paper. They will number about 80 species, new, except 
about half a dozen conspicuous ones which T have recognised 
with certainty iw previously descrila'd. 

(hilicidcp (with Coreihra ). — The bulk of the species of 
yivmocvta recently described belong to this family, owing maiidy 
t‘» the indefatigable efforts of Messrs. Theobald, Leicester, (liles, 
Ludlow and others. From 32 specnes given by Van der Wulp, t he 
number rose to about 240 in my recent Catalogue,' and T have 
‘ onipiled a list of nearly IfiO additional species from the East, 
making a total of just on 400 species known from oriental re- 
gions. 

Many of the recently created species are now being re- 
garded as varieties or intermediate' forms, so that, eventually, 
many present catalogue names may disappear from sii3i*ific 
rank. Probably this family has been more extensively collected 
and better worked out than any other. 

(^‘hiranomidm . — Only 16 species were known to Van dcr 
Wulp, to which but three have since been added. The Indian 
Museum possesses a peculiarly rich collection of insects of this 

• Annotated Catalogue of Oriental Ctffwtdm, Rec. Ind Mus., i* 
-’ 07 - 377 . 
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family, aad Prof. has ici-ently stMit to it a iiioiio^^raiili 

uontaiiiiii^ dcscriplioiis of about 90 new s|)ot*i(‘s, descTil)ed from 
types ill its eollectioii. A furtlu'r paper by tht‘ same autliur 
will deal with tlu‘ residuum of the MusLMJm’s imdeseribed 
material. 

l^fiijcJmdUUe. -N*) spe'*i<*s whateviu* w(u-t* known from the 
East ill this family till 1908, when Dr. Amiaiidale described 
PhUdmlorntui arfjmliim^ Since then I have added 14 s]K*eies 
from India, wliich seems to sufifiest that the species must be 
very niinierous in the Eikst. as no other (*ountries have a])pa- 
rently been eol!eet«‘d over at all. Moreover, several additional 
forms of P/iMiotomns are at pn‘sent. bein^ described by Dr. 
Aiinaiidale. There are probably a very ^reat number of e.\ist- 
in^ species in this family throut'hout tlu^ world, as a eunsider- 
able number were discovered in {|uite a limited region in 
England alone by Eaton, a fact whit-h tends to support mv 
view. A most interesting ilisi‘overy in this family was made 
by Dr. Annandale recently ; he found a living speei(*s of an 
extinct genus {Diploncm*i , Iav.) in the Darjeeling Districd and 
hi‘ has subsequently found a second species of the same peculiai 
genus in South India; this latter to bo described siiortly. 

Bilnonida ', — Only one new sjiecii's has been described 
since the 12 recorded liy Van derWulp; but to this total I shall 
shortly add several otluMS from specimens jneserved in the 
Indian Museum or in my own collection. 

Siinuludcp , — Three or four additional undescribed species 
111 the Indian Museum arc to be added to the only two n‘coi‘d(‘d 
from tin* E«ast, viz,, Simnlium itulicnm, Bcchm*, and S, jwhilv, 
Meij. 

140 species figure m the 1890 Catalogue, to 
which nuniLer Herr Meijcrc has added a few new ones. The 
Indian Museum is especially rich in this family, and iny own 
collect ion contains a eonsiilerable iiumher eolleeted by me in 
Mussoorie, Darjeeling and the Far East, so that iny forthcoming 
monograplnc revision in this family will comprise nearly 109 
new oriental species. 

Rhyphi(l(P,‘ Only one species is given by Van der Wulp, 
but 1 am shortly describing three new ones, as well as a variety 
of the eommon European Rhyphiis jenesimlis. Scop. 

(4nly one or two other species remain to be added to the 
Nernocern, additional to the one species each recorded by Van 
der Will]) in Dixidm and Blepliaroceridce, 

A revisionary glance of the first Suborder shows the follow- 
ing remarkable figures as the results of the past few years’ 
work : — 


i Kec, Ind. Mus., ii, 101. * Loc, a7., ii, 360. 

Juurn. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, (new Her.), iv, 353. 
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Totals 

. . 230 Specu - 
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Tlie AV'Worrm luivo ihcreforo l)0(»n incro.asc^d by 
.i-lialt times tin* luimbtM* of spocios known less Ilian t(*n 
awoj Doseriptioiis of those included in the ahovt* table as 
known, blit not yet actually published, will appear during tlu* 
tiexl few months at latest. 


Tiirniiijj: to the next Suborder, the liraclnjcvra (I prefer to 
M■taln, for the present, the older system of eliissitieatioii), the 
ditk-reiKTs are not so marked, Init only be(*ause many of the 
irrou])s have not been dealt with, and not so assiduously eol- 
leeted ; for those that kivt been work'd out allorri a hiji:h piT- 
‘■(‘iitaj^e of new forms. 

Siratiomyidcp, — This family was revised to tin* best of my 
ability ' recently, only six new s[)e(;it‘s boiiii; added. 

Miss Ricardo Inus recently worked thronjih 
th(‘ Rritisli Museum and Indian Museum eolleetions in this 
!irou|), and has forwarded a voluminous in anuscri])t on Tahunuft, 
which almost, brink's up to date our knowledge of that genns . 
«i second paper on the remainder of tho family being in 
preparation.'^ 

Ij'ptiiliv and Bomhi/litltp. — Both wi're revised by me ri*- 
‘•eritly,* and although a certain number of species were un- 
avoidably unrecognisable through the brevity of the older dcs- 
•riptions, the absence of specimens of many of them, and the 
impossibility of examining the actual iy^s, 1 believe that I 
havt» allocated the majority of tliose sjiecies originally placed 
in Avf/irar and JSxoprosopa to their correct genera: the kind 
assistance rendered me by Mr. K. E. Austen in this matter by 
an examination of the types that are in the British Museum, 
having been most valuable. In my three papers on the two 
families are added 47 new species. 

• With tho exception of the Culicitht- wo niiglit say loan tlmii 
^ cars ago ! 

^ Hee. Ind. Mus., i, 85-132. 

^ Botli to appear shortly in the Iti'c. Ind. Mus. 

* Hovis, Orient. Leptidas in Uoc. Ind. 417-436. Annotate*! 

HUfl Kovis. Cat. Orient. Bombyl, toe. cit.. ii, 437-492. Sew Orient, 
‘^"ptidu* and Hombyl., toe. ciL, iii, 211-230. 
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NemtslrinidiKj Therevidm, Cyrtidoe, — Probably but few 
(Klditioiis will be iVA yet made to these families. 

Asilidas . — Over 450 species were mentioned by Van der 
Wulp. The family is likely to remain in its present state for 
some considerable time, for until a complete examination of .all 
the types has been in.ade, in conjunction with a very careful 
study from a chietotactic point of view, it would be wholly 
unwise to describe new species. It luis always been my desire 
to .attack this group, ther-e beinu a considerable amount of 
material at my disposal. 

lUmpidm, — Prof. Bezzi luis added a score of rn^w species ' 
to the half dozen described since LS96, when 12 only were 
known. The few .additional ones existing in the Lndi.an Mu- 
seum will be worked out by me on nnishing the few pa})ors 
now approaching completion. 

Dolichopid(K. — In tliis family 4ixtensivc arlditiofis arc cer- 
tain. Of the 100 S 2 )ecies recorded in 1S9(), a great number arc 
Walker’s and must therefore, ho received witli camion. Herr 
Lichtwardt is at })resent identifying the Jndiari Museum 
specimens, and some time ago, in separating them from the 
mass of undetermined material, a casual inspection caused me 
to estimate the numl>er of specit^s therein containt'd. at 
least .50. 

In my own collection there are probably 20 to 30 species 
(jollected by me in various parts of India and the Par Past, 
some of wliich are in all likelihood new. 

Pipunoulidoi, Flatypezidtje, — Some few additions have 
been made ; in the former by Herr Keitesz,' and in my “ .New 
Oriental Diptera” will be described nearly a dozen more. 

/Si/rpAidcc.— Certain genera in this family were n^vised by 
me recently,'^ whilst Herr Meijere has de.alt with certain other 
genera and described over 41) new species in his studies on 
South Asian Diptera.^ Altogether, a little over 100 new 
species liave been described since 189(5, but genera like Eristn- 
Hit, Syrphus, Sphairopkoria, Syritta, Bacfia, (haptomyza, and 
some others, require caroful and complete revision, for the 
reason that a number of well-known pahcarc.tic species 
occur in the east (at least in the Himalayas, some extending 
also to the plains), either in typical or slightly varietal form. 
A number of new species are still at my disposal. 

Gonopidat. — Judging from the descriptions, the 14 des- 
cribed species appear distinct; to these will be added three or 
four others. 

Oestridm, — Apparently only 4 speciei^ known from the East. 


1 Ann Mils. Hung., ii, 320. 

^ Ann. Mus. Hung., i, 405 

^ Notes (in Oriental Syqihidap, i. Kec. [nd. Muh., vol. i (plates 
XI, XII, Xlll), vol. ii, 49-00, text, 42 sp. nov. described. 

* Tijd. V. Ent., li. 
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MumdfP.— In this great family but little revisionary work 
liiis been done, mainly owing, probably, to the impossibility of 
recognising species from the older brief des(Ti[jtioiis .Mr. 
Au.sten has allocated a good number of Walker’s sjieeies of 
Tachinidee to their correct genera; Prof. Stein has described a 
number of species of iSpilotjaskr, Li/tpa, Otmosia, and Atheri- 
guim, chiefly from Papua; whilst amongst the AcalypttM-ate 
^roll])s, the Sepsincs have* been treated of by MeijiTc * mid 
myself,^ bringing our knowledge of the group pretty completely 
up to date, and raising the total of known species from 20 to 
51, including several European species recognised by me. In 
a paper shortly to be issued, the Oriental Stmnoxyinfr are fully 
revised by mo and described (including, Imwevcr, only very 
tew new species) ; whilst Prof. Hezzi has nearly completed his 
studies on the Trypeiidw, Kerr HendePs revision of the 
world’s species of Sapromyzince Ijuixanintr) enables us to 
reconstruct the oriental list of species, to whi(‘h over 40 nanujs 
have been added and described by Herr Kertesz in the g(miis 
Sapromyzd alone. Prof. Bezzi’s revision of the genus Dariis 
disposes of most of the oriental species, but in all the other very 
extensive and dillumlt groups next to nothing has boon done. 

The Indian Museum possesses a very large number of 
undetermined species (of which a hirge proportion can hfirdly 
fail to be now) in Tachinidoi, Sarcophaga, Mufim, Lurilia^ 
Anthomyidfp and various groujw of the Aadypteratxt, inclmling 
Ji iiiimbcr of named but undeseribed species erected by Bigot, 
all representing a mine of wealth to tlie earnest but advanced 
student in tliose respective groups. 

In Van der Wulp’s (lat-alogue, 20 pages are devoted to 
TarJf{nid(E and Dtxidm^ 30 species of Saves phuga .are given, 
over IK) of Lucilia and 4.5 of Musca; of the latter genus tlie 
author very signiflcantly observes, “ only domesHca and roroimi 
belong witli certainty to the. genus in its strict sense”. 

In the Phtmdm Mr. Bruos has described eleven^ new 
species,* whilst I am adding nearly a dozen more in my “New 
Oriental Dipiera.” 

Kicspocting the last division of Diptera, Pupipara, Herr 
Sptjiser after describing 21 new species,^ is revising the whole of 
the known species. 

The foregoing resume will serve to give a general view of 
our present knowledge of Oriental Diptera. 

It does not seem too much to state that a groat part of the 
activity (displayed during the last 3 years at least) is due 
directly to the efforts of Dr. Aniiandale, the Superintendent of 


• Ann. Mus. Hung., iv, 167. ^ Kec. Ind. Mtw., iii| 343-372. 

(roiiera Insectoruni, 68me, Fasc. 

* Ann. Muh. Hung., iii* 640. ^ In various journals. 
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tlio Incliaii Museum, in liis endeavoui' to get the extensive 
collection of tliese iiiserls posscssetl by that Institution arrangt^d 
and determiiKid. Tht* wliole of niy own work in orientaJ 
species, and tlie enlist ratMit of the valuabk* services of J’rof. 
Kielfer in Chiro7wuntla\ Mr. Theobald in ('ulicida\ Miss 
Ricardo in Tuluinida\ Herr lji(‘htwai'dt in UoUchnpidtv and 
Pn)f. Bezzi in Trypvlidai, have had that f>rigin. In tlie above 
groups, about 20() sjiecies will figure as new, whilst the publi- 
cation ot the remaining pa])ers 1 have in hand will raise the 
total of new species described by me to about IlOth 

The great majority of the tyj>es of these fit )(t new species 
arc preserved in tlu* Indian Museum collection. 



12. Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Eastern India— I. 

By H. E. Stapleton, B.A. B.Sc., hispecior of Schools, 
Dacca Division, and Honorary Secretary to the Coin 
Committee, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


A.— The Antiquity op Dacca. 

At the recent 125th Anniversary meeting of the Society, 
the writer exhibited a rubbing of a mosque inscription from 
Dacca town, dated in the year 863 A.H. (A.l). 1459), as an 
indication that Dacca is considerably older than the date of its 
reputed foundation by Islam h^an in A.D. 1608. Since then 
iin ititeresting find of coins of a Qupta type has come to light 
wliich lends a certain amount of additional support to the sug- 
gestion that Dacca is a place of considerable antiquity. The 
(own itself stands at the southernmost point of the raised land 
occupying the centre of Eastern Bengal, and the shrine of its 
pat ron goddess, Dhakcswarl, is situated on the highest ground 
at the western side of the town, half a mile distant from the river 
B uri Ganga. A mile away to the north-west is the Pll-khfina, the 
former headquarters of the Kheddah Department, and just 
beyond this (still to the north-west) we come to a large stretch 
of arable land which, though now split up into fields, continues 
to hear the name of Nawdb RaMd Khan ka Bagicka.^ An old 
tank, breached at the southern end, lies close to the road lead- 
ing from the Pll-khana, and it was here, 100 yards to the south 


1 The former owner of this gardon seems to havo been the Rashid 
KhSn who was appointed FaujdSr of Kimrup by Aurangzeb in 1662 
(Hlochmaim, Koch BikSr and Asdm, 1872, pp. 92 and 96). 

Ho aucepted the post unwillingly and resigned after holding it for 3 or 
1 years, being succeeded by Saiyid flxCbs KhSn who was captur^^ and 
killed by the Assamese in 1667. During IShSista KhSn 's expedition in 
1665 for tho conquest of Chittagong, Baebid KhSn *8 brother, *Abdjil 
Karim, was placed in charge of the captured island of Sondip i*Aldingir‘ 
ttdmah, quoted by *Abdu-EhSalSm on p. 230 of his translation ^tlie 
Kiya?u-8^alSHlin). Later, in 1869, Rashid accompanied ItSjS 

Rom Sin gh in his expedition to reoM^r Gaubati from the Assamese, 
but he quarrelled with BSm Singh old was ordered out of the camp 
(Gait, History, p. 140). The last reference to him occurs in the 
Afo'aipr.t.‘Aliwngtfi, whenheis found reporting (apparently from D^a) 
‘•a the expenditure incurred in connexion with the “ conquest of 
Gauhati in 1679 (Blochmann, op. oiL, p. 99). Ragiiid Mign is iwwhew 
recorded to have been given the title of NawSb, but it is possible ho 
»uay have obtained it in connexion with thisritemporary 
Gauhati during the Vioeroyalty of Prince MobBrnmad 'A^am (1678- 
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west of tlie tank and within a stone’s throw of the road, that the 
first coin figured in the annexed Plate XXII was picked up three 
years ago, the finder being a son of one Jamadar ‘All, a ryot 
of MunshI Akbar of Maneswar, the large village lying on the 
old river bank to the west and north-west of the Pll-khana 
According to another son of Jamadar ‘All whom I saw when 
enquiring about the find, there was a dispute at the time of 
its discovery as to whether or not it was brass, and on the coin 
being taken to Babu Monohar De, a local talukdar and gold- 
smith, it was declared to be gold and purchased by him for 
Bs. 8. Last March Pilbu Mohini Mohan Basu, Headmaster of 
the Mymensingh Zilla School, happened to be visiting this 
man, and having been shewn the coin, was informed that 
others were obtainable at a neighbouring poddar's. Being in- 
terested, he asked that one should be obtained for him, with 
the result that coin No. 2 in Plate XX 11 was purchased for Rs. 9 
and sent him shortly afterwards. The discovery of the first 
coin in the earth close to Nawab Ra^ld MfA'^u’s tank is cer- 
tain, having been verified by personal encjuiry from the villa- 
gers concerned, and it was also ascertained from the poddar 
who sold the second coin to the Headmaster, through whom 
information of the find first reached me, tliat he liad obtained 
it, as well as miother, a few montlis back, from one Ghulam 
Nabl, a New rl (C^'6^T^), or dealer in old jewelry, (ihulam 
Nabi could noi be found as he is said to be absent from Dacca 
in connexion with his business for most of the year, but the 
poddar informed me that he had seen several other coins of the 
same sort in his possession. 

No. 1. — Gold (apparently cast). Weight 87-6 grains. Size 
*80 inch. 

Obverse : — ^T^pical Gupta king, facing right, his left hand 
holding a bow, and right extended over the garuda standard, 
grasping an arrow. The appearance of the figure on the coin 
resembles that of Fig. 12, Plate XV (a coin of Chandragupta 
II) in Mr. Vincent Smith’s Indian Museum catalogue of Gupta 
Coins, while the bow is identical with that shewn on a coin of 
Samudragupta (c/. Mr. Vincent Smith’s paper in the J.A.8.B. 
for 1884, PI. II, Pig 6). There is, however, no halo round the 
head of the king nor visible lettering on the field, which is 
surrounded by a symmetrical arrangement of dots and dashes. 
The edge of the coin has been dipped. 

Reverse :--Within a circle surrounded by a circle of dots, 
a standing Queen or Goddess, looking to the left. Behind her 
lines suggestive of flowing hair, while in front appear charac- 
ters suggestive of Gupta letters. 

Both the appearance as well as the weight (roughly half a 
tola) at first led the writer to believe that the coin was a forgery, 
though, from the clearness of the bow, the maker must evidently 
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have had a genuine Gupta coin aw a model. Tlie tyjw seems 
altogether new, as nothing approximating to the reverse eaii be 
found in any paper dealing with Gupta coinage ; but the rubbing 
of an almost identical coin (found in the possession of a ryot at 
Kotwalipara) was sent me last year by Jlabu Kallpada Maitra, 
Assistant Settlement officer, Faridpur. Subsequent attempts 
to purchase this Kotwalipara coin have proved unsuccessful, 
but as it was found in company of a Skaudagupta coin with 
very similar type of figure of king,* it appears likely to be an 
example of a new type of Skandagupta’s coinage. 

No. 2.— Gold (probably struck from a die). Weight 88*3 
jirs. »Sizo *88 inch. 

Obverse : — Similar to the first coin, except that a liorse, 
standing in front of a small altar, occurs under the king’s left 
arm, while between the king’s head and the head of the 
tjaruda standard is the word Sn in Gupta characters (c/. 
LM.O,, PI. XV, No. 12, for similar letters). The bow is also 
smaller than in No. 1. 

Reverse : — Practically tlie same as tlie reverse of No. 1, 
but with more detail. The edge of tlie coin has evidently 
been mechanically waved after the coin has been struck, a 
hollow on the obverse corresponding with a dot on the reverse. 
Both in this coin, as well as in No. 1, the figure on the reverse 
is at 90'’ to that on the obverse. 

This second coin is evidently based upon one of a similar 
type to the first. It is, however, more interesting as pointing 
to the existence of another series of coins commemorating, an 
AsvamedJia (Horso sacrifice). If the identification of the first 
coin with one of Skandagupta’s be correct, this may perhaps 
be the Asvamedha celebrated by Kumaragupla I in which his 
son Skaudagupta may well have taken a part. 

Unless these coins be genuine, it is ffifficult to suggest any 
hypothesis to account for the discovery of coin No. 1, except 
that the manufacture of these coins from genuine Gupta coins 
Iwfl been going on for some time in the vicinity of Dacca. 
Moreover in the absence of the Newdri who disposed of coin 
No. 2 to the poddar^ it is impossible to say for certain whether 
the coins actually originate from Dacca. There is, however, 
nothing inherently improbable in believing the latter to be the 
case, as besides the Kotwalipara find mentioned above, Gupta 
<‘oins belonging to several kings have also been discovered as 
Muhammadpur in the north-east of Jessore 1862, 

J). Wl), while the well-known Allahabad inscription of Samudra- 

^ A cast of this Skandagupta coin was shown at the Anniversary 
meeting. It resembles J.AT.C., No. 8, Plate XVI. From the discovery 
d^ng a visit to KotwAijiSfa on 30/1/10 of three more coins similar to 

1*1 am now inclined to regard them as Bengal coins of a somewhat 
Ater date than Skandagupta. On one coin a dear V appears on the 
obversi under the king’s left arm. 
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gupta records his suzerainty over the frontier kings of Sanna^ 
tata^ Davaka, Kamarupa and Nepala (Fleet, Corpus Inscrip. 
Ind,^ Vol. Ill, page 14). Mr. Vincent Smith assigns Davaka to 
the area now covered by the present Rajshahi Division, but he 
appears to have overlooked the fact that until 100 years ago 
the Brahmaputra ran through Mymensingh and that there was 
no physical obstacle between wliat is now Pabna and Rogra, 
and the present district of Dacca. Davaka would therefore 
seem to bo the land lying between the Brahmaputra — from the 
point where it turns the Garo Hills, down to the old junction of 
the Meghnta with the Ganges, north of the island of Dakhln 
Shabazpur — and the Ganges from Gaur to the same junction (vide 
Bennell’smapNo.lX, from which Mr. Vincent Smith’s mapfao 
ing page 270 of his Early History of India should be corrected). 
If, too, Mr. Vincent Smith’s identification of tlic famous Vikra- 
maditya of Ujjain with (’handragupta II be correct, the district 
of Vikrampur, immediately to the soutli of Dacca, probably 
owes its name to this king, who records on the iron pillar 
of Dihll that lie warred in the Vanga countries (op. cit., 
2nd Ed., p. 275). Mr. Vincent Smith’s map also seems to 
need correction as regards the situation of Vanga, the boun- 
dary of which has long been the Karatoya on the west, Ganges 
on the south, the Meghna on the east, and the Khasi Hills 
on the north (vide Cunningham, Archmological Report XV, page 
145). In fact Vanga may be practically regarded as an alter- 
native name for Davaka. 

In this connexion, 1 take the? opportunity to place on per- 
manent record the two earliest mosque inscriptions that occur 
in Dacca town. The first is that found on a small slab of 
stone above the door of a mosque at Narayaiidia, the north- 
eastern suburb of Dacca. The mosque is a very small one and 
of modem appearance, but from its position at the extreme 
south-east point of the raised land on which the main city of 
Dacca stands, the stone may possibly be in its original posi- 
tion. Just to the south runs the Mai, which passes through 
Dacca and marks the former channel of the Burlganga when 
this river ran into Jbhe Lakhya instead of the Dhaleswari, 
while beyond the MaZ lies the char (island) now occupied by 
the maJudkis of Islampur, Patuatull, Bangla Bazar, FaragJ)- 
ganj, Sutrapur, Ikrampur, Shah Ujijalnagar and Ruknpur, 
on which the town of Bdngala, visited by Vertomonnus in 
1603, seems to have been situated. (Taylor, Topoaravhv and 
StaUstica of Dacca, p. 92.) 
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jJJi aUt yi aJi ^ 

9 JJ ^1 jaui^ ;: 

oi^ Oi^ 

The Basmalah. The Kaliniah. 

“ Adorned by the sound of Hayya FaJah ^ 

At night and morning is the mosque of this humble ptTsoii : 

(Erected by) Musamtnat Bakht Blnat, daughter of Mar- 
haniat. 

In the year 861 ( = 1457 A.I).)." 

(Length of the stone V height 8j"). 

The inscription is somewhat curious as being in Persian, 
and for its omission of any reference to tlio reigning king. 
As pointed out by Khan Bahadur Baiyid Aulad Hasan (whose 
reading of tlie inscription in his Notes on the Antiquities of 
Dacca first drew my attention to it — vide p. 28), the name of 
tlie lady sliows that she belonged to the lower class of 
society. 

The second inscription, two years later in date is the one 
referred to at tlie beginning of tliis paper. As noted by Khan 
Bahadur Saiyid Aulad Hasan (op. cit,^ p. .34) this inscription, 
which is now in the Record room of the Dacca Collectorato, 
came from an old mosque in Naswalla Gully, a street in the 
quarter of the town of Dacca known as Oird-i Qila‘ and not 
from the adjoining quarter of Ohuriliatta as reported by Dr. 
Wise. Owing to a defective rubbing, Dr. Blochmanii was un- 
able to give a full reading in his Notes on Arabic and Persian 
Inscriptions, 1872, page 107), but from a recent 

photo, reproduced in Plate XXIV, it will be seen that this im- 
portant inscription runs as follows : 

fiXfthl iilJt ^ t^jj JU ali ill| 

^ 

CJt *11| « - obIfjUo 

* 

1 More properly (Come to Safety), a sentence in the 

-laSn (call to prayer). 

* I am indobted to Dr. Ross, Philolopcal Secretary of the Society, 
for the reading of this word. 
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try* e^iT'ShJi c^i j ^^l^l 
* a3| j iAfi ^U| I 

“ Saitli Almighty God; Verily moaciues belong to Allah ! 
Do not worshi]) any one save Allah ! 

“This gate was firmly constructed and built in the days 
of the reign of the Ivballfah of Him whose aid is sought (by men) 
Nasiru-d-Diiiiiya wa-d-Din Abu-l-Muzaffar Mahmud Shah, the 
King — May Allah perpetuate his rulei — by one entitled Kliwa- 
jahflahan — May the Merciful protect him from (all) evils! —in 
the frontier territory of Mubarakabad — May Allali [)reaerve it 
to the Day of Judgment ' And this was on the 20th of Sha'ban 
in the year 8(53 of the years of the Hijra (of the Propliet)“ May 
the peace of (ilod be on him and on all his family I” 

Dr. Wise, who was probably misled by Stewart’s asser- 
tion that Dacca is a modern city, suggested to Dr. Bloehmann 
that the slab on winch the inscription is found “ h«as been n*- 
moved from some <ither older moscpie and city to Dhaka,” 
but from the position of the mosque on high land close 
to the Dhakoswarl shrine and next to the site of the old fort 
erected by Ibrahim Khan Kath Jang, thi* tliird Mughul Governor 
of Bengal, about the year 1620 A.D./ as well as the facts 
stated earlier in this paper, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the inscripliun hiis always belongcHl to the Gird-i Qila' 
mosque. The original building has now disappeared, the 
roof having collapsed in 1902 as Ihe combined result of being 
struck by lightning and shaken by the 1897 earthquake, but 
the local tieople are now rebuilding another mosque on the 
foundations of the old one. According to Khan Bahadur Saiyid 
Aulad Ilasan {op, ciL, p. 34) the original building measured 
inside 27' x 16.V' and the walls were 4' thick. The slab (now 
broken in two pieces) is of slate and has the following dimen- 
sions : — 

Length . . 4' * 3 " Length of actual inHCTiptiuii 4' 6^' 

Height .. r Height of ditto llj* 

ThicknesA . . 5^ at tup decroasing to U" at the bottom. 

The stone originally belonged to some even older building, 
as the top is still covered with sculptured floral designs. 


1 As pointed cut by Dr. Ross this is unlikely though apparently 
is the reading of the inscription. Mr. Azo, to whom a photo of the 
slab was subsequently shown, suggests that just os in the middle of the 
first line the individual letters of the words fused 

together, so it might be possible here to read 
“ (in the year 803) of the Hijra of the Noblest of the Prophets.’* 

« Aulad Jilasan, op. dL, p. 17. , 
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The Mubarakabad referred to in the iiiseriplion inobably 
takes us back to tlie time of the rule of independent Kind's iii 
Eastern Bengal. After the defeat and deatli of the reb(‘llious 
Viceroy Bahadur Shah in 731 A. 11., the Emperor Muhammad 
Ibii Tu^luq returned to DihlT, leaving Bahram Khan in his 
old post of Governor of Sunargahw and Qadr Khan as Gover- 
nor of Lakhnauti. Bahrain Khan died in 739 A 11., where- 
upon his armour-bearer, Fakhru-d-Dln Mubarak, seized Sunfir- 
gahw. Muhammad Ibn Tughluq ordered Qjidr Khiin to expel 
the rebel, andFakhru-d-Din being defeated , “ fled and eoiicealed 
himself in the forests” ’ but soon after sue,ceeded in inducing 
the soldiers left behind in Sunargiihw to kill Qadr Khan under 
promise of distributing among tliem the treasure which Qadr 
Khan had collected and was on the fxiint of forwarding to 
OihlT. This appears to have happened in 741 A.H.. and 
Pakhru-d-Din ruled continuously as the first independent sover- 
eign of Sunargahw until 750. A glance at Benneirs map 
No. XII will show that there is strong likelihood of Pakh- 
ru-d-l)lii having retreated from Qadr ^uin into the Lfikliya 
River, from which there was easy access to the maze of water- 
ways round Dacca by means of the Tangi and Turag rivers or 
the Dolaiganj creek, and his success is also not unlikely to have 
been commemorated by calling his place of refuge after his own 
name. Prom the phrase “Prontier Territory” it would ap- 
pear probable that the district of which Mubarakabad was the 
chief town stretched S.E. to the Meglma and {apart from any 
thing north of Dacca) included all old Vikrarnpur, ?.c., those 
portions of the existing districts of Dacca and Paridpur, 
south of the Dlialeswari, which lay in the acute angle between 
the old course of the Ganges, and the Meghna on tlie east (vide v/, 
Reniieirs maps Nos. IX and XVII). A relic of the IqRm 
sc»ems to be the Mvbarak Vjiyal mentioned in the ^Ain as a 
parganah of Sirkar Bazuha (Vol. II, Jarrett’s trans., p. 138). 
This still exists as a large parganah of the Dacca district, com- 
prising much of the land south-west and west of Dacca town, 
between the Padma on the south and the Dhalcswarl on tlie 
north. 

No coins minted in MubarakabM have yet come to light, 
the series of Fakhru-d-Dm's coins from 741—750 mentioned by 
Thomas (Chronicles, p. 263) being all from Sunarganw. 

Blocbmann’s suggestion (loc, cit., p. 108) that Khwajah 
Jahan is the same person as Ulugh Khan Jahan, the founder of 
KhalTfatabad, the modern Ba^^ierhat in Khulna, is untenable, 
as in the first place, a striking change in name is not likely to 
have taken place in the interval, June to October, 1469, nor 
is it likely for any one to have travelled from Dacca to 


* Stewart, History of Bengal (Sect. HI, under the year A.D. 1388). 
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southern Jessore in these three months, as the crossing of the 
Ganges is dangerous during the Rains. The Dacca inscription, 
however, enables the origin of the name “ Ifliallfatabad lo 
be explained, i.e,, it was given by Khan Jahan to his Sunder- 
ban settlement in honour of the reigning Nasiru-d-Dm Mahmud, 
tlie king who had granted him a saif^ to reclaim land, and 
who alone amongst Bengal kings styled liimself “ Vicar of 

God,” in this case or more simply *JJ| 

as in his coin of which a figure is given by Blochmann on 
page 295 of the Second of his Contribuitions to th& (hographj 
and History of Bengal {J.A.S.B., 1874). Khalifatabad came 
into prominence as a mint town in the time of the HusainI 
kings, owing, it appears, to ‘Ala’u-d-Din Husain Shah having 
originally settled at 'Alaipur near Khulna to the north of 
Haveli Khalifatabad (Blochmann, ContribiUims, 1 , 1873, p. 227, 
note). His son Nasiru-d-Dln Nasrat Sliah issued coins there in 
the lifetime of his father, and the mint continued to issue 
coins until the end of the Husain! dynasty with (,yiiyasu-d-Din 
Mahmud 1 1 in 945 A.H. (1538 A.I). ; cf. Nelson Wright’s 
Bengal coins. Nos. 2ll, 212 and 225.) * 

A full account of all that is known about Khan Jahan, 
the earliest Commissioner of the Sunderbans of whom we have 
any knowledge, will be found in Chapter III of Westland’s 
Jessore, published by the Bengal Secretariat Press in 1871. 


B.— The Eably Gold Coinage of the DrHLl 
Empebobs. 

According to the most recent authority (Mr. Nelson Wright, 
in his Indian Museum Catalogue of the Coins of th6 Dihll 
Sultans, p. 7), the earliest ruler to introduce gold Uinkas of the 
same pattern and weight as the silver tanka of 175 grains was 
Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud 1 (644^664 A.H.). A find of gold coins 
which has been slowly passed during the last year into tlie 
shops of Calcutta poddars enables us, however, to antedate) this 
. coinage by at least one reign. Both the coins which will I now 
be described were purchased in Calcutta, the place of oi'igin 
being stated in the case of the first coin to be Tarkeswar, ,the 
well-known shrine, a few miles west of Chandemagar. I^tftle 
rdiance, however, can be placed on the statement. 


1 Cunningham {Report XV, p. 46) states that he had a coin loE 
NSfirund-Din Mahmud I in his possession minted at Ha^rat Klialiffadh 
Sb5(l in 846 A.H‘. If his reading was correct it shows that lila^Gd U 
resided and minted coins in the Sunderbans as early as 1442 A.1)., and\ 
that KhaUfatabSd was probably the stronghold to which the desceudantsx 
of Ilyu %8h retreated after RSjS Qanesh’s usurpation and from which 
Mal^rndd’s successful rebellion originated. 
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No. 3. — ‘ALi‘0-D-Dls Ma'sOd SniH. 

Gold TanJea (uuique). Weight 166‘4 grains. Size ‘92*. 


Obverse In double square 
witliin circle, three dots 
in each segment — 

(1) f Ujlt ^^i) 

(a) 

( 3 ) 


[No margin. | 


Reverse, : — Area onclosed in 
double square, with scroll 
work in segnients — 

(1) lylhU(Jf) 

{-) ^ 

(3) ^yllaJLo 

[No margin.] 


This coin closely follows in all its details the Qaiiliati silver 
coin of *Ala’u-d-Dln desciibed by Hoernle in the Jimrml for 
1881 (pp. 58 and 59), and catalogued as No. 119 in Wright’s 
but the letters are much smaller and the engraving 
better, c.^., the u** of CjUJU. is properly represented 
with the three up strokes. As regards date, the Khalif Al- 
Mustansir having died in the middle of 640 while ‘Ala’u-d-Diii 
ascended the throne in 639, “it would seem to be limited to 
one of these two years. ’ ’ Hoernle, however, subsequently sug- 
gests (for. crt., p. 64) that this was the standard die us^ 
throughout ‘Ala’u-d-Din's reign. The mint is probably Hihll. 


No. 4 . -Nasieu-ivpIn MahmCd Suaii. 


(lOld Tanka (unique). Weight 166*6 grains. Size 1*0^ 


Obverse : — In double square 
within circle, four dots in 
segments — 


( 1 ) 

(2) aIAj 

(3) 


[No margin.] 


Reverse : — In double square, 
writh traces of ornamental scroll 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) #(1A) 

[No margin.] 


The coin is almost an exact copy of the Gauhati silver 
coin of Nfisiru-d-Dln described by Hoernle (toe. cif., p. 59), and 
catidogued as No. 134 of the new I.M.C. ; while there is also a 
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striking similarity between this gold tanka and that of *Ala*u-d- 
Dln Mas Mid previously describe. Tlie mint is probably Dihll 
and the date 644 A.H. (idemy p. 64). Tlie gold coin given as 
No. 133 of the LM.C. is altogether different in typo as the 
areas are round and there is a marginal inscription on both 
sides. 

Attention may also be drawn in connexion with these 
coins to the fact that the Gauhal i find lends considerable 
corroboration to the statement of Ihe TabaqdUi-Ndsiri regard- 
ing the invasion of Kanirup by Ikhtiyaru-d-Dln Yuzbak Tughril 
Khan, the Governor who assumed independence about the year 
662 A.H. with the title Hiiltan Mu|dli«'*-d-DTn Yuzbak, and who 
was killed in Kanirup in 056. The find may be regarded as a 
relic of the expedition, either deposited by a Musalman soldier 
in Gauhiiti or, more probably, loot captured from the Miisal- 
mans by the then inhabitants of Gaiihati in one of the engage- 
ments that led to Mughrsu-d-Dln’s defeat and death. Mr. Gait 
in his History of Assam (p. 35) confuses this Tnidiril Khan, the 
second Bengal Governor of this name, with the third Tughril, 
who also, on declaring himself independent, ivssumed the title 
Mughisu-d-1)in and who was killed by the soldiers of the 
Emperor Balban in Tippera {c, 681 A.H.); mle Tliomas, Initial 
Coinage of Bengaly 1866. p. 34. 


(‘.—The First BKHOAn Coinage of fiiiER Shah. 

In the June number of the ProcmKwfy# for 1898, pp, 169 to 
173, the late Dr. Bloch described a find of 317 coins (chiefly of 
Husain! dynasty) which was made in December, 1897, by one 
(jirish (liandra Aich Bay, a talukdar of Jasodal. a village 2 miles 
east of the Sub-Divisional headquarters of Kishoreganj in the 
Mymensingh District. Besides two strange coins, which have 
not yet been satisfactorily read {vide LM.C.y Bengal coins, 
Nos. 239 and 240) , the most i nteresting coins in the find were th ree 
of the Emperor Humayun Shah, probably minted at Gaiir, 
while he was in residence there in A.H. 945 (1638 A.D.) after 
Sher i^an had retreated to Upper India (vide Wright’s 
Vol. in, Mughal Emperors, Humayun, Nos. 21 and 22 and 
Plate i) . Only a small proportion of this find seems to have been 
recovered by the Collector, as coins which evidently belong to 
the same find have been on sale ever since in the Kisboreganj 
Sub-Division. Most of these coins are similar to those des- 
cribed by Dr. Bloch, but among the ones 1 have been able to 
purchase are two typical Bengal coins minted in the name of 
^ler Qi&n after he had defeat^ Humayun at Chaunsa in 946 
A.H. and assumed his new title of Sher Shah. In the same 
year he also recaptured Gaur from Humayun’s governor Jahan- 
gir Qull Beg. 
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No. 5.— Silver. Size *8.*^ and *85^ 

Obverse : — (In square area) 

( 1 ) 4JJf Hr ail s 

(2) aWr 4>^aRA: 

(3) J^UJi ^3) ^ ylfcJLJl 

(4) aCU M 

(5) # T ft 

Margins missing save for traces Margins missing, but tlioro 
of at bottom of best coin is a slight indication on 

(in the second specimen there the right of the ci of 
is also trace of in the twy . 

left margin). 

The Devanagari charactor.s are very crudely repres(;nted, 
aiid the date (probably 940) is written backwards. The weight 
of the coin figured (Plate XXII, fig. 5) is 164*8 grains, while 
the second specimen (which, however, is mui-h mutilated by 
shroff-marks, especially one deep cut across the Kalimah) only 
weighs 154*4 grains. As the coins upon whicli these Bengal 
coins are modelled (Nos. 059 and 060, LM.V . — Suljtnns of 
Dihlf- -Shor Shah,— 946) weigh 171 grains, and similar coins 
minted in Ji'athabad (Farldpur) 3 years later weigh 173 grains, 
it would seem that the coins now described were issued at (faur 
by Khizr Khan, the Governor who was appointed in 946 by 
SJier Shah to rule over Bengal, and that in addition to the 
other reasons stated ^ for his replacement in 948 by Qazi FazT- 
lat, peculation in the coinage may also have been included. 

The following notes may be added regarding the Jasodal 
find-spot. The coins were discovered by Babu Girish Chandra 
( Aich) Ray in a decorated porcelain pot about 6 feet under the 
ground, while levelling a mound in the precincts of the ruined 

home of his ancestor Raja Ganik Chandra (^fRwar). The 
Aicha state that they are Kayasths, who came from 

Bad, and are descended from one Bhuban Aich, who settled in 
t he Madhyadesa — ^perhaps Gaur — nine generations before the 
time of Raja Ganik diandra. The first of the family to move 
to Mymensingh was Devlbar Aich, 6th in descent from Bhuban 
and 14 generations from Girish Babu (the finder of the coins) 
and the village of Jasodal owes its name to Devlbar*s son, 
Jasomanta Kbfin, one of 3 brothers who all had the title Sban. 

3 *Abdu-g-Salffm’8 trana. of the BtyS^r, p. 145. 


Reverse : — (In square area) 

fl) 

( 2 ) 
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Raja Ganik Chandra alias Govardhan, son of Govinda Hazra 
and great-grandson of Devibar Aich, is said to have received 
his title from * A]a*u-d-Dln Husain Shall or Nasrat Shah, being 
at the same time given the parganahs of HazradI and Husain- 
shahl in the present Mymensingh district. These two parga- 
nahs were included among the 22 subsequently conferred by 
Akbar on ‘Isa !^an {vide myrecent Noteon Seven Sixteenth Gen- 
tury Cannon, J.A.sJb., 1909, pp. 370 and 372) ; and the story 
goes on to say that when 'Isa Khan came back from Dihll with the 
iirmdn granting him these 22 parganahs, much fighting ensued 
between the old and new owners, one battle being fought at a 
village called Kakurdia, between Jasodal and Jangalbarl, the 
place from which 'Isa Khan had previously expelled a Koch 
Raja called Lakshman, and where he had made his home. 'Isa 
IQian, however, was unable to defeat Raja Ganik Chandra and 
finally had recourse to the same stratagem as that used by 
Husain ^ah in capturing Kiimatapur in 1494 {mde later in 
this paper), as well as by Sher Shah at Fort Rohtas in 1538 
(=^9& A.H.), while Humayun idled at Gaur. 'Isa Khan sug- 
gested that fighting should cease, and that as a sign of amity 
between the two families, his ladies should visit the zenana of 
the Raja. Instead of women, however, the palanquins were 
filled with armed men, who, as soon as they wore safely inside 
the walls of the Raja’s house, leapt out and killed him. The 
Raja is said to have been worshipping at the time in his 
private temple of Bhairav! (Kali), and it was near the ruins of 
this temple that the coins were found. Accoiding to the '^Ain, 
'Isa Khan is said to liave returned from an expedition to Kuch 
Bihfir in 992 A.H. (1584 A.I).).' if this can be interpreted as 
including Mymensingh, the greater part of which was then in- 
habited by Kochs, it is ]jrobable that the burial of the trea- 
sure and\Ganik Chandra’s tragic death should be assigned to 
about this date and not to 1003—1004 A.H. when ‘Isa Khan 
returned from Dihll, after being granted the 22 parganas by 
Akbar. Local tradition states that 'Isa IQ^an was already in 
possession of Jangalbarl in 1002 A.H., and advanced from there 
with an army of Kociis to fight Man Singh at Egarosindhu. 
If, on the other hand, the capture of the Koch fort at Jangal- 
barl took place before 992 A.H., it is hardly likely that 'Isa 
Khftn would have tolerated for so long the existence of a rival 
only three miles distant from his own house. The connexion 
of 'Isa lOan and the Tippera Raj in 1587 (996 A.H.) referred 
to in my paper on 'Isa Iran’s Cannon (loc. ciU, p. 369, note 1), 
also shows that 'Isa Khan was firmly established in the neigh- 
bourhood of south-east Mymensingh, several years before M&n 
Singh’s invasion. 


I *Ain, Vol. I, Blochmann’s translation, page 343- 
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The evidence of the coins themselves points indeed to a 
still earlier date, as the latest coin belongs to Muhammad Shall 
Surt (960—964 A.H .), bat as Eastern Bengal was for the next 40 
years any one’s land in which it is doubtfnl whether Akbar’s 
coinage was current, the Jasodal find might liave been buried 
at a much later date without it containing a single coin of 
Akbar. On the whole, thb evidence can only be said to indicivte 
.some date between 966 and 990 A.H. (A. I). 1667—1682) as the 
time at which the treasure was buried and Bija Ganik Chan- 
dra killed. 

From the name of one of the (larganalis, as well as the in- 
terval of time between 1520, the date of Husain Shah’s 
death, and 1582, it would appear that the grant of land was 
made by Husain Shah's son, Nasrat Sliali, to the llaja’s 
father, Clovinda Hazra, after whom the Mymeiwingh parganah 
llazradi seems to be named, and not to the Itaja himself. 

Babu Oirish Chandra Ray also possesses a gold coin of 
Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tippera, mentioned in the ‘Ain 
(Jarrett’s trans., II, p. 117), who, according to the 
reigned from 1636 to 1583; but up to the time of writing, 
T have only seen a bad rubbing of the coin on which the date is 
ill^ible. It is said to be an heirloom and not to have been 
one of the coins found in 1897. 


'^11.— The OnraiN of the Full Koch Coins and their 
Relation to those of the Jaintia Kings. 


So far as 1 am aware no representative collection of Koch 
coins has yet been catalogued, and only scattered notices have 
appeared of the full-coins tliat were issued prior to the intr^ 
duotion of the system of half-coins described by Mr.^it in Ins 
Note on the Coinage of (he Koch Kings 1896, pp. 237 

—241). The following list epitomises our knowledge on the 
subject : — 


I. Bisva SiAha — ^Founder of the Koch dynasty Circa 
A.D. 1615-1640. No coins known. 

II. Naha Naravan— Circa 1540-1684. 

(i) Coin described and figured by R. I-- 

^roe. A.8.B., 1866, p. 467). Date 1477 8dka 
(=A.D. 1866). 

No measurements given. 

(ii) Coin of the same date desorib^ by 

CJ.AB.B., 1874, p. 306). This shghtiy dif- 
fers from No. (i) in reading “ Nara Namyar 
nashya ” on the obverse instead of 
NarSyana BhupSlashya,” the 
therefore bring of four lines instead of live. 
WainTif. ifi7-K arrainB : exaot size not given. 
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(iii) and (iv) Mr. two specimens figured as Nos. 
1 and 2 in Plate XXIV of his paper on the 
Koch C^oinage. Botli arc dated 1 477 Saka f'hnt 
no measurements are given. The first is erro- 
neously said to be a reproduction of Blooh- 
maim's coin, but it has Bhupalashya” 
inserted after Narayan and appears to be one 
of those belonging to Mr. Gait. Both of Mr. 
Gait’s coins therefore liave the same, and not 
different, readings as he states (op. cit., 
p. 238). 


III. (a) LakshmI Naeayan:— 1684-1622 (Western Koch 
kingdom, or Kuch Bihar). 

(i) and (ii) Marsden, N umismaiaOrientalia lUns 
trata, Nos. MGOIII and MCCIV [Plate LII]. 
Weights: 161 and 162 grains respectively. 
Size (from Plate) 1*2^ 

(iii — v) Mr. Gait notes in tlic Postscript to his 
Koch paper {loc, cit.^ p. 241) that the British 
Museum possesses in all five full-coins of 
Lakslmil Narayan (including those described 
by Marsden), all dated 1509 Sdka(XJ^, 1587). 

(vi) Shillong Cabinet. (Vide Plate XXII, 
No. 6). Weight: 152-4 grains. Size: 1*22^ 


Obverse. 

(1) Sfi 

(2) 

(3) if^j Htw 

(4) 


Reverse. 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) W3TJ 


III. (6) Baghudbv, 1681 — 1693. Son of Sllarai, Nara 
Narayan’ s brother and General, and cousin of 
of Lakshmi Narayan. Ruler of the Eastern 
Koch Kingdom, or Koch Hajo. 

(i) V.i4.S.5.,_Proc., May 1896, page 86. Coin dated 
1510 Sdka. In this notice the BhupSlashpa of 
the 3rd and 4th lines of the obverse is wrongly 
given as Palashya, an error which is repeated by 
Mr. Gait on page 238 of his Koch paper previously 
referred to. No measuiements are given; and 
the coin (like all the Koch coins described from 
time to time in the Journal) has now disappeared 
from the combined collection in the Indian 
Museum. 
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Mr. Gait notes liowever in his Postscript that 

(ii) the British Museum also possesses an identical coin. 
No coins of Raghudev’s successors in the Eastern 
Kingdom are known. 

IV. BTe Nabayan, 1622—1627. No coin known. 

V. Pran Naeayan, 1627-1666. Mamden, ou dt 

Nos. MCCV-MdCVlI (Plate m.) 

Weights:— 148, 146| and H2 grains respectively. 

The first two are both dated 1556 tfaka (1633 A.I).) but 
the date of the third coin is illegible. If the engraving of the 
coin is a facsimile, the size is 1*25''. 

rThis issue of coins seems to contradict the story given in 
Hmtet’s Statistical AccourU of Kvd Mar(p.409) thatLakshml 
Nmyan was allowed to return to his kingdom from Dihli 
in 1618 A.D., on condition that lie would in future strike 
coin only in halves; nor can it bo accounted for by Pr5p NanV 
yan being then in rebellion, os only five years hiter we find him 
accompanying a Muhammadan force as ally up the Brahma- 
putra against the Alidms (Gait, History, p. 1]5). No full coin 
liowever of any Raja subsequent to Pran Narayan is known, 
and the earliest specimens in the Shillong cabinet of the 
half coins ("Ndrayat/i Rupees”), described by Mr. Gait, belong 
lothis Raja, it would appear that Pran Narzan was the first to 
mint such coins. 

*Tlie coin wliich served as a model to Nara Narayan is that 
belonging to Husain Shah of Bengal, of which four specimens 
rjwiging in date from A.H. 900—913 (1494—1517 A.D.) aremeii- 
tionedin the recently published Indian Museum Catalogue (Vol. 
II, Bengal series). For facility of reference a specimen of tlie 
1 ‘oin (found in the Mur^idabSd District) from my own cabinet 
is reproduced as No. 7 of Plate XXII. Tlie relationship of the 
two coins will also be clearly evident from the following com- 
parison. 
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Koch coin No. 6. j Husaim coin No. 7. 

Size . . 1-22' . . . . ' 1-28'^ (the ex- 

amples range from 
M 8 '^~l- 26 '^). 


Weight .. 152-4 grains (but Nara ; 1641 grains (in the 
Narayan’s coin. No. ii LM,0, examples, 

above, for weight of 157‘6 | tlie weight rsinges 

grains. As time went on ! from 161-5- -164‘5 
the weight decreased still | grains), 
more — c/. Prfin Narayan’s ! 
coins in the British | 

* Museum — and it was by i 
the later standards that 
the weight of the ordi- 
nary Koch half-coins was 
Axed). 


Appear- Identical, a 4-line inscription being enclosed in 
ance. each case in a double circle with a row of dots 

between. The reproduction in the Koch coin 
of one of the groups of three dots from the 
Husain ^ah coin is specially noticeable.^ 

To account for this adoption by the Koch kings of the 
"'ipoin belonging to the Muhammadan kings of Bengal, a brief 
consideration of the conquests of Husain Bh.ah is necessary. 
Husain ghah defeated his predecessor ghanisu-d-Hln Muzaffar 
^ah either at the end of A.H. 898 (1493 A.D.) or the begin- 
ning of 899, and from the conquest of Bengal lie forthwith 

1 The inHcription on tiie Huaaini coin runs as follows : — 

Obverse. Re^ae. 

bjalf Up 

^ j JjLc 

2 'Diere is a mosque inscription of Mujiaffar at Panduah, dated 
Ramadan 898 (c/. Blochmaun, Contributuma I, p. 291), while most of 899 
must bo allowed to Husain ShSh to enable him to issue the coins next 
referred to. 
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proceeded to the conquest of the surrounding countries. In 
A.H. 899 he is found issuing coins from FathalKul, the modern 
Faridpur, in which he proclaims himself the conqucroi' of 
Kamrup, Kainata, Jajuagar and Orissa (/.J/.r., Bengal coins. 
No. I7i>). Only the two former con(|uests need he considered 
here. The north of llie present Uajshfdii l)ivisi(»n as well as 
the modern districts of Gofilpara and Rfunrup luul then for at 
least two centuries been under the control of a i-at'e of Khen 
kings (allied to the Kachaiis of the central Brahmaputra 
Valley) who ruled from Kamatripiir, a town situated not far 
from the modern capital of Kueh Bihar. Suhsequ(»nt to his 
conquest of Orissa, Husain Shah captured Kamatrqnlr by 
stratagem (viih Gait’s flisiory, page 4:1), the date being 
certainly (from the evidence <d the Fathabad coin) 14:9:1 
or 1 494, and not 149S as given by Prinse[> (Thomas’ edition, 
f ’svhd Tahhs, page 27:4). It is possible that Husain Slulh 
may theji have marched into Kamrup, r.^/., from the appear- 
aiict‘ of th(‘ gateway of the Kaeharl fortress of Dimapur, 
which (as the illustration opposite p. 245 of Gait’s History 
shows) is very similar to one t»f Husain Shfili’s niosqiie.s: it 
seems possible that tlie Kuchfiris may also have come into 
contact with Husain Shiili ; but from the absence i>f any 
r(‘fcienec to Assam on his coins or inscriptions, as w^cll as the 
silence of the Jhiraujis, it is certain that Husain Sluih never 
invaded vVssani ])roper, which was then coiifinetl to the eastern 
half of the Brahmaputra valley. TIu* constantly rejicated 
story tiiat he did, appears to be based on tlie statement^ of the 
author of the /tiydzu-s-Saldihi (quoting from the *Alam^r- 
mhnah; cf, Bloehinann, Koc/i Bihiir ami Asdm, J,A,S,B.^ 
IS72, p. 79). ‘‘ After this (the eoti(|U(*st of Orissa) ho planned 

l<^ comjucr Assam and conquering the whole of that 

country u]) to Kamrup, Kainiah and other districts, which ^ 
w'cre. subject to powerful Rajahs like Rup Narayan, MfiJ Kuii- 
war, Gos ijakhaii and Lachnii Narayan and others, he collected 

much wealth from the conquered tracts The Rajah of 

Assam not being able to o[)pose him, relinquishing his country 
lied to the mountains. The king, leaving his son ' . re- 

turned to Bengal . . , but when the rainy season set in, tlie 
Rajah witli his adherents issued from the lulls, surrounded the 
• oval army, and in a short time put all to the sword. ” As Mr. 
Gait, suggests (History ^ ]>. S8, note) the Riydz (or rather the 
author of the ^ AlamgxrrMmah) here undoubtedly mixes up the 
acc ounts of two expeditions, Husain Shah’s expedition against 
Kamata in 1494 and the disastrous invasions of the Assam 
valley by Muhammadans in 1627 (934 A.H.) and 1631 — 1533, of 

* li^vidently not PriniHj Danyal, as tliis son of Husain orect^ 

« masque at Mongir in 003 A.H. (Blochmaiin, A New King of Bengal, 
A.S.B., 1872. pp. 334 and 3:«). 
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which Mr. Gait {];ive8 an account from the Buranjis on pp. 87 
— 92 of his History of Assam, 

^i)n the ruins of the kingdom of Kamatapur arose the 
Koch Power, and the fact that Nara Narayan adopted a coin 
of the Hiisaini dynasty as a type for his own coinage, probably 
points to Ills father Bisva Siihha having been a tributary 
of ‘Ala’u-d-Din and his successors. Tlie issue of coins by Nara 
Narayan is also easily accounted for by the fact that the 
Husaiiil dynasty came to an end in 1538, i.e., just prior to the 
date when Nara Narayan came to the throne. 

The interesting coin figured as No. 8 of Plate XXII fur- 
nishes us wilh the first example of a half-fanl:a of the Koch 
kings. 

No, s.— A silver half-tonia of LakshmI Narayan. 

Weight 85*1 grains. Size M8^ (from the Cabinet of Mr. J. C. 

Higgins, l.(‘.S., late Sub-Uivisional Officer, Jorhat.) 

Obverse and Reverse, The same as the full coin of 
Lakshmi Narayan in the Shillong cabinet already described. 
The weight is somewhat high, but closely conforms to half the 
weight of the Husainf coin on which the Koch coin was model- 
led, which in turn was supposed to a^present n tanka ol 175 
graias. The highest full coin of Husain Siiali in the l,M,C, 
weighs 167 grains (No. 181), while there is a coin of his son 
Ghiyasu-d-Uiri weighing 168 grains (No. 225). As has been 
already noted, the weights of the ordinary half-coins in the 
Shillong cabinet, which are similar to those described by Mr. 
Gait in his Kocli paper, range from 66*8 grains in the caseof the 
present Mfiliaraja to 73-1 and 73*2 in the case of Pran Narayan 
and his successor Marla Narayan (1666-— 1681), so that Pran 
Narayan evidently adopted for this coinage half the weight of 
his large coins taken as a standarrl, irrespective of their theo- 
retical weight. 

^Under Nara Narayan the Kochs soon came in contact 
with the Ahoms, who had just previously (1536) driven the 
Kacharls out of the Brahmaputra valley into the present 
Kachar Hills, and extended their dominion west as far as 
Gauhati. At first, in 1547, Nara Narayan was unsuccessful, 
but in 1563, a fresh conflict ended in the Ahoms suing for 
peace and acknowl^ging the Koch suzerainty (Gait, History, 
p. 51). Once the Ahoms had been crushed a rapid process of 
conquest of the surrounding nations ensued, the Kochs under 
Sllarai, the brother of Nara Narayan, successively conquering 
the Kacharis, the Jaintias, the SyUietis, and even, it is said, the 
RAja of Tippera. In the case of the Jaintias, their Baja 
was killed by Sllarai with his own hand, and his son was 
placed on the throne on condition that he paid regular tribute 
and undertook in future not to strike coins in his own name. 
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This latter condition was observed by the Jaiiitia Rajas, at 
first literally and later technically, for nearly 170 years. 
Another sign of their dependence on the Koch kingdom is the 
hict that their coinage is modelled on the same type as that of 
Kuch Bihar. Tliis will be seen from the coin in the Sliillong 
<^abinet reproduced as No. 9, Plate XXII 1. 

No. 9.— Silver tanka of Jayantapiir (probably minted by 
Pratapa Siihha, 1069— 167S A. I).). Weight 1507 grains. Size 

li.r. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

( 11 ) ^ 
(4) C9f 


ti) 

(2) ^ T W 3? I 

(3) O ^ > 

(4) m ^ 


The coin given by Mr. (J-ait * as l502iiVlr7I'a, though very simi- 
lar, appears to be of 1692. The three dots on the right of the 
lir.st line of the obverse are a reproduction of those that appear 
so [»romiuently at the end of the first line of the reverse of (he 
Koch coin These dots also reappear above the first line of 
(he leverse, just under a star and crescent which can be tracked 
cither to another Bengal coin issued by ‘Ala’u-d-Din’s son,Nasrat 
Shall (vide PI XXIII, No. 1 1) or to the undated coin of (Thiyasu-d- 
Din Mahmiid referred to later on(yMiePl. XXIII, No. 13), on one 
orotlior of which the Assam coinage is based. The gun and two- 
handed sword appear to have only a local referencie, while the 
Solomon’s seal is probably taken from the c,oins of the later 
SiirT dynasty (c/. No. 805 — Islam Shah — 954 A.H.; and 

No. 879 — Muhammad ‘Adil — A.H. 961 = 1553 A,l).). It is also 
a common shroff mark (cf. LMXl^ Bengal Coins, No. 216). •The 
number of lines on obverse and reverse are tlie same in both 
Koch and Jaintia coins, and the inscription on the reverse of 
both is the same. As no coins seem to have been issued from 
•layaiitfipur prior to 1591 *VSiwi ( = 1669 A.U ), it would appear 
that the Jaintia Rajas, for lOO years after the conquest of 
Jaintia by Silarai, observed the orders of their conqueror liter- 
ally, and issued no coins at all. The circumstances that led to 
their issuing coins about 1670 were probably the conquest of 
Pran Nar«ayan by Mfr Juinlah in 1661 and his subsequent death 
in 1666, but as the Rajas of Kuch Bihar— especially Mada Na- 
rayaii, Pran Narayan’s succeasor — continued to maintain a 
certain amount of local authority, *the Jaintia Rajas still 
technically observed the condition imposed on them in 1563 by 
referring to themselves not by name but as the **Pura7idar8 of 


^ Nome Notes on Jaintia History, J.A.8.B., 1895. p. 244; and Fip. 
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Jiiyantapur.” Oriidmilly however the Koch dominions lessened 
ill size and the powder of the Rajas decreased {vide Hunter. 
Statistical Account of Bengal, To/. A') till finally, in 1731, the pre- 
tence of submitting to the Koeli kingdom ceased and we find 
the names of the Jaintia Rajas appearing for the first time on 
their coinage. Tlie direct cause was probably the appointment 
in 1727 of Mirzfi Muhammad Sa’id to the post of Faujdar of the 
Chaklah of Ghoraghat. Kangpur and Kuch Bihar, as it is record- 
ed by Muhammadan historians that this officer conquered the 
Rajas of Kuch Bihar and Dinajpur, “ and acijuired possi'ssioii 
of their treasures, buried hotards, jewelleries andeirects" {Riga:, 
‘Abdu-s-Salam’s trans., p. 306). 

The section may conveniently be concluded by a rel'erenci* 
to the coin liguied as No. 10 of Plate XX III. This coin, which 
belongs to Mr. K. C. Stuart Baker. Deputy Inspector-General ol 
the Criminal Investigation Department, Kastern Bengal and 
Assam, was brought to him when stationed in LSOfi or 1S97 at 
Maibong in the Kaclnir Hills by a Kachiiti who said he had 
found it among some bricks at the side of one of the old tanks 
in the neighbourhood. Maibong was established as the Kachari 
capital in 1636 after their defeat by tlie Ahdms had ciuised 
the Kachilrls to desert their old capital at Dimapur, and it 
remained the Kachari headquarters until I7t)6 wlien the defeat 
of King Tamradlivaja by the Ahom King Rndra Biihha led to 
another migration to Klifispur in the Kaclifnl Plains. The 
history of (.iaur w^as repeated at Maibong in the ’ninetievs of the 
last century, when tlie construction of the Hill Section of tlie 
Assam-Bengal Railway led to wholesale removal of bricks from 
the ruins of the Kachari capital, for surlci\ but numerous 
lu'ick-lined tanks and other signs of human habitation still 
testify to the former importance of the place. 

The coin is evidently closely related to the two Jaintia (|uar- 
ler-coins illustrated by Mr. Gait in Plate XXIV of the 
for 1895 and referred to on p. 244 of his ])aper of the same year 
(op. cit.). The type of coin with its marginal circle of dots and 
^ 3-lined inscription is the same, but whereas the inscription on 
tlie Jaintia coin is in Bengali characters, that on the obverse of 
the Maibong coin appears to be a debased Devanagarl, while 
the revei-sc is an unknown scTipt, somewhat suggestive of tlie 
cuneiform characters of Assyrian inscriptions. Nothing certain 
has yet been made of the inscription on the obverse, though il 
evidently begins with the usual Si Sfi. To the right appears the 
matchlock, which has hitherto been regarded as the charac- 
teristic sign of a .laintia coin. Mr. Gait on p. 4 (para. 7) of bis 
Report on the Progress of Historical Researdi in Assam states 
that it is doubtful wliether the Kachari Kings ever had a mint, 
nor has any distinctive Kachari character survived, but from 
the place of discovery, there is a strong presumption that Mr. 
Baker’s coin is a specimen of the long-sought-for Kachari 
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coinage. It may also be possible that another coin of these 
kings is the (Join in Bengali cliaractcrs bearing the name of Jaya 
Siihha and date 1585 described by Mr. Gait on p. 245 of 

his Notes on Jainiia History (loc. ciL)^ as a seal of a Jlaja beai- 
iiig the same name, and date 1706 liaka, wm discovc^rcd by a 
St*ttlement Oflicer at Khaspur during the search for historical 
materials in Assam {iit portf p. 4). 

Mr. (Jait does not give any ineasiireinenls for his Jaintia 
ijuarter-coins. The Maibong coin measures -82'' across and *88" 
from top to hottj)m, while its weight is 38*4 grains. This weigJit 
is approximately on(V(|Uarter the weight of the daintia coin 
No. 9, ])reviously described.* 

-TjfE OuioFN OK THE Assamiisr Golva(;e. 

•TIhj inlluencc exerted by the lluliammadan coinage did 
not (‘.\tend merely over the Kochs and Jaintias, for a careful 
examination shows that the Assamese coinage is similarly 
mod(*lled on another variety of Hnsaiiil coins. I'o understand 
this we must return for a moment to a (consideration of the 
.Muhammadan invasions of Assam in the first half of the 
10th century. The BiFmayi/^statethat theMuliammadansin 1527 
advanced up the* Bralimaputra valley under command of the 
Gniat Viziei’, hut were defeated and fled, losing 40 horses and a 
similar number of cannon. The Muhammadans again advanced 
in 1531 and figlitiiig continued for two years, on or near tlie 
Hrahmaputra, a little to the cast of Tezpilr. In the first year 
the Muhammadans were defeated and their commander Bit 
Malik slain. Thcj following year, 1532, the Muhammadans 
were largely reinforced aii(i were (jompletely succ(*8sful, the 
Ahoms being defeated, botli in Aprd and again after the 
Ivlins, while Siiklchmiih, the son of the Ahdm King, wasseverely 


* 8in(*c thi» paptM* was road tho (pieation as tf» whether Kaidiarl 
foiiiH were over alruck has been settled by tluj rofoipt «>n loan fron]| 
Mr. K E. .Facksori, U.S., Deputy Commissioner. Cachar, of a silver coin- 
niinti'd by Qovmda ('handra, the last KnidiarT Kin^ (1813-1830). The 
whole of the inscriptioii, which is in Bcnfrall cliaractcrs, cannot ho 
di'c*iph(‘red, but what has been made out with tho help of Biilm Unklial 
(las Baiierji of the Archaeological Dept, is given below— 

Obverse, Reverse, 


(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) P'Stn'ft 

(4) (ir)?^(:) 

The coin is in tho possession of a doscendant of Govinda Chandra’s 
i’riine Minister, and, as if is said to bo the cmly one in existencje, tho 
owner refuses to part with it. ft is •93' in diameter, and weighs 176’76 
"rains. As may be seen from the reproduction given at the oiid of this 
paper, it is struck from a good die. (26-1-10). 


(1) SI Bit 

(2) fi>TOaPII 

(3) 

(4) » r 
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wounded and narrowly escaped capture. In the following 
year, however, the fortune of war changed, and after the 
Muhammadan leaders llangal, Taju, Turbak and Husain l^an 
had been one after the other slain, the Musalman forces broke 
and fled. The pursuit continued as far as the Karatoya river, 
and before returning the Ahom commander is saiil to have sent 
an envoy to the Khig of Gaur with presents and received back 
a ])riiice8s for tlie Ahom King. (Gait, History^ pp. 87 — 92). 

At the time in question, A.H. 934 — 939, Nasrat Shall was 
still on the throne of (jaur, but Ins brother Ghiyilsu-d-Dhi 
Mahmud is also found issuing coins as co-ruler (r/. Bloch’s 
notice of the Jasodal find — J.A.S.B.,J^roc,, 1898, page 172). 
Prinsep states, on the authority of the Asnm Buranji of Huliriim 
Dhaikiyal Phukan,* that Assam was invaded by l)ulal Ghfizl, 
son of Husain Shah, in 1498. and immediately afterwards, 
in the same connexion, come the names of Musundar (lhazi 
and Sultan GJiiyasu-d-Dln. This clearly points to the Great 
Vizier having been none other than Ghiyasu-d-Din Maluinld, 
and the suggestion is strongly supported by two fa(!ts — (« ) •that 
(as noted below) the Assamese coinage is based on a type of 
coinage simultaneously in use both by Nasrat Shah and ( dilyfi- 
su-d-l)in, and (6) that (as recently pointed out by Walsh in the 
Journal of the Itoyal Asiatic Society for 1908 — Coinage of Nepal ^ 
pp. 685 — 688) the Nepalese under JayaMahendraMalla, King of 
Kathmandu from 1566 to 1576, shortly afterwards adopi^ Ghiya- 
su-d-l)in’s characteristic coinage, with a small circle in the 
middle of the coin, as a model for a new type of coin for use 
both in Nepal and Tibet. The pattern of coin might well have 
been taken to Nepal by Nara Slihlia, brother of the Koch King 
Nara Naraycn, who, after being defeated by his brother, fled 
there for refuge about 1540 (Gait, History y p. 48); but (on the 
analogy of the coin of Ava referred to later) it is also possible 
that the Tibetans, in addition to supplying the silver for the new 
coinage, also supplied the type coin, which they could easily 
have obtained through their relations with Bhutan (Gait, idem^ 
p. 49). In any case, however, this strange influence on the 
coinage of Nepal, Tibet and Assam could hardly have been 
exerted unless Ghiyiisu*d-Drn had exercised for a considerable 
period military influence at the base of the^Himalayas. 

^Up to the reign of Suhunmiin, the Ahoms do not appear 
to have needed any regular coinage, but as soon as Suklenmiin 
sue ceeded to the throne in 1539, after killing his father Siihun- 
muh, we find coins being issued, modelled either on a type of 
Nasrat ^hah’s coins minted in A.H. 927, or less probably, on a 
unique undated coin of Ghiyasu-d-Din Mahmud of a similar type> 
which is wrongly ascribed in the Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol- 
II, Part II, No. 217) to Nasrat Shah. This affiliation will be 


1 Bloclnnnnn, Koch Bihar and Asdm. J.A.S.B., 1872, p. 79, note. 
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evident when a comparison is made between Siiklehmun’s coin 
of 1643 (No. I, Plate XXIX of Vol. 1 of the I.M.C.l Nasrat 
Shah’s coin (No. 248, Plate V, LM,C. Vol. II), and Mahmiid’s 
coin ^i[iven on PI. VI of the same Catalogue. •The Alioiu coins, 
it is true, are octagonal for the reason stated on page 97 of 
Mr. Gait’s y/wfory, viz,, that the YOgini Tantra describes the 
Ahom country as being of this shape, and the weight may 
also be based on the old Hindu standard of 1[ panas or 180 
grains (vide Walsh, op. dt, p. 676) instead of the tanhi of 176; 
but apart from these differences, the resemblance is marked. 

To enable the derivation of the Ahom coinage from that of the 
Husaini Kings to be readily seen, I give in the annexed Plate 
XXIII, obverse of one Nasrat Shah coin and reverse of another 
nf tlie type rciferred to (Nos. 11 and 12, both from my own cabi- 
net) aide by side with an undescribt'dcoin of Chakradhvaja, who 
ruled over Assam from 1663 to 1670 (r/. Mr. Gait’s History, pp. 
144—149). The coin of (Jhiyasu-d-Dln Maliniiid previously re- 
ferr(*d to is also reproduced (No. 13).* 


No. 14, — Silver coin of Chakradhvaja Sr.MHA — (bclonginf? 
to Hfibu PriUivindra Moban Ray, Zemindar of Rowilc, Dacca 
IbRtrict). 

Weight 174‘1 grains. Size— ’SS". Dab* 1685 Staka 
= 1063 A.D. 

Obverse , — In a double octagon 
with row of dots between. 

Reverse — Appearance as on 
obverse. 

(1) lil ^ 

(1) 

(2) fOfTW'W 

(2) ggtx*rTfi 

(3) V "Ttw 

(3) 

(4) JtW 

(4) 


It is noticeable that in this, as well as in the coin of the 
Assamese Pratapa Siihha figured as No. 2, Plate XXIX of Vol. I, 
of the LM.C., the winged dragon is wanting, a fact which 
suggests that coins in Ahom characters, without the dragon, 


I Tho following are the details 
No. 11.— Nasrat Shah (Obverse) ; 
1)27 A.H. ; mint NasratSbad. 
Weight 100*3 grains. Size 
(across *84' ; top to bottom 
*90'). 

( 1 ) 

(2) jylbUl ( y, ) 

(3) jic\i 

(4) 


of coins No, 11, 12 and 13 : — 

No. J 2. —Nasrat ^lah (Reverse) of 
927 A.H. : mint Nasratabfid. 
Weight 161 '0 grains; Size1*90'. 

(1) mlfaL. iMjjM 

(2) |lw {sf> 

(3) aU. 

(4) irv 
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will alHO bo found to have been issued by Siiklenmun. The 
form of the Bengali is noticeable, as it is more modern than 
the form ^ employed 50 years later by Budra Siihlia {vide 
LM,C,f same Plate, No. 3, the reverse of which has been 
shown upside down).' 


F. — The Burmese Coinage in Assam. 

1 (‘OJicludo these notes on the c'oinjige of Nortli- Kasterii 
India witli two Assamese coins wliich appiirently belong to a 
hitherto-undescribed coinage, issued by the Burmese during 
their bnef sovereignty over Assam, 1819 — 1825. 

No. 16.— Octcagonal silver coin— cast (in the. cabinet of 
Mr. A .W. Botham, C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, Sibsagar). 

Weight 144*9 grains. Size *93". 

Obverse Two-lined inscrip- Heverse ; — Rijpresentation of 

tion, not properly oriented a pig, iguana or mongoose.^ 
to two opposite sides of the 
octagon. 


size, 
reading. 

Obverse, 

(1) ^ylkLJl 

(2) tr'l 

13) j 

(4) >»l 

(5) 


Wttight and 

Corrected 

Reverse, 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) allf 

(5) ^ 


No. 13. — Ghiya^ii-d-Dm MaUiniid (no date or mint), 
aueordhif; to No 217, 1S3-.5 grains and *07". 


1 An identical coin of Chakradhvaja from tlie British Miisuiiin 
Colloction, recontly described by Mr. J. Allan in Vol. IX of the Numis- 
matic CtSrcnicle, woi^hB 170*7 grains and is ’H' in diameter. 

Mr. Allan's paper also confirms iny suggestion that the dragon 
{SiMa) was not invariably used on the Assamese r*uins until Hindu 
titles were adopted by the Assamese Kings. SuklohraiiiVs Muhur 
figured as No 1 of Plate XXIII (Num. Ohron,, Ser. IV, Vol. IX) shows 
two rising suns, but no dragon (25-1-10). 

2 The image of either a Gui-.sainp (iguana) or mongoose appears on 
the pedestal of a statue of BakshaKali, found at the village of PaikpafS 
in tho Munt^jganj Sub-IMvision of the Dacca District, and although the 
pig is considered lucky in Persia and Europe, 1 <‘an find no reference 
to its being considered so in India or Burma. SVijut Golap Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Ahom Buraniis for Mr. (fait, informs me 
however that the pig was essential for Ahom sacrifices and tliat the 
Deodhais (Ahom priests) of SlbsSgar still keep pigs and eat pork. The 
reason why no food offered at Hie famous temple of KSniakhyS is taken 
by Brahmins is said to bo that pigs were once sacrificed there by some 
Assamese king. The use of the pig in sacrifice probably accounts for 
its image being found on these Assamese coins. 
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Mr. Bothajii writes as follows re^anlin^ this “I 

am also sending what was sold to me as a “Gahiiri” Miiliiir 
{Gahuri being Assamese for a pig), rumours of which 1 have 
licard ever since 1 began to colloet. All I could learn of ii was 
that it had a rough re|)reseatatioii of a pig on it, and that owners 
wt*re very diary of parting with it, as it was considered lucky. 
The coin I have got seems to he a casting— hut even if it is not 
genuine, it is I fancy likely to he a casting of the genuim* coin. 
TJie inscription might be Eri Sri Gahuri Nipra (i). J cannot 
learn what king is supposed to have struck these coins.” 

The coin itself furnishes no indication of its origin, hut 
another similar coin enables this to he stilted. 

No. 16.— Octagonal silver coin; (in the cabinet of Mr. J. (\ 
Higgins). 

Weight 100*4 grains. Size. 1*0''. 

Ofcetrsc;— I Jnsyininetrical floral Remrse Animal iis in Mr. 
arrangement of lines similar Botham’s coin, 
to the pattern on the reverse 
of the iioin of Ava dating 
from 1706, of whicli an en- 
graving is given by Marsden 
(op, cit.f Plate FJII). 

Tlie coin is struck — not cast — and only the animal is in 
relief. In the plate, by an optical illusion, the floral design also 
a])peiirs in relief, though in reality the lines are incused. Mars- 
den, on page 805 of liis Nnmismata Orientafia, states that no 
coinage of Ava then existed, «nd explains the coin he illustrates 
!is follows : — “ When »Symea, however, was taking his departuri* 
from the court of Avii, to which he had been sent on a public 
mission, he was desired by that Government to procure dies to 
ho engraved at (*alcutta and pieces of silver representing the 
Tycal* to be struck for its use, accortling to a pattern with 
which ho was furnished. Witii a specimen of these he favoured 

me There is no evidence of its having been put into 

circulation in Burmese dominions.” 

The obverse of th<? coin given by Marsden is very similar to 
the reverse of the Burmese symbolical coin, catalogued as No. 6 of 
Sundry Coins on page 333, Vol. I, of the I,M. Catalogue. 
Marsden does not give any measurements of his coin, but the 
weight of the symbolical coin is 142*7 grains. 

As their widely varying weights show, these Burmese coins 
of Assam are more of the nature of trial pieces than actual 
<‘oinage. Their production, however, may account to some 


* On tlio previous page Marsden had referred to the ArakancM 
•‘01 UB OB being current at the trading ports of Arakui and Pegu under the 
denomination of TikeU, their average weight being about 162 grains. 
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extent for the extraordinary dearth of coins of the later nileis 
of Assam, for the period 1741-1747 Saka (1819-1826). Only 
7 coins of this time appeartobe known, viz,, 6 of Chandrakanta 
(2 full coins, dated 1741 and 1742 respectively ; and undated 
J-, and j'j-rupees) ; and 2 of Joge4vara(an undated }-coin in the 
Shillong cabinet; and a ^-Rupee dated 1743 in the possession 
of Mr. Botham). No specimen of the coinage of Purandar 
Simha, the last king of Assam, has yet come to light. 

POSTSCRIPT. 



In connexion with tlie annexed reproduction of tlieKacharl 
coin described in the note at the end of Section D of this paper, 
the Hidinibapura of the inscription probably refers to Silber- 
band, near Khaspur in the Gachar Plains, where Mr. Gait 
states that ruins of the palaces of the last three Kachari kings 
are sti]J[ to be found {Report, Appendix III, p. 69). Captain 
Fisher 'wakes the following remarks on the goddess whose name 
occurs on the reverse of the coin 

The worship of irascible female spirits, and the practice 
of the Tantra magic ascribed by the Hindus to the 
people of Kamrup, are imputations which derive some 
countenance from the existing worship of Ramchundi 
[Ranacapdl], the Thakoorain of Kaohar, who is adored 
under the symbol of a sword religiously preserved 
in the Rajbarri, and to the possession of which the 
most inexpressible importance is attached.” 

(Memoir of Sylhet, Kaohar, and the adjacent 
Districts: J,A,8,B.t 1840, pp. 832 and 
833). Ranacandi is the War-Qoddess 
of Tantric Hinduism. 
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13 . Rasiapa&sana. 

By S. P. V. Ranganathasvami Abyavaraouru. 


A short note on Basiapaasana, an old Prakrit work, newly 
brought to light, by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad 
Sastri, M.A., and deposited in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, may not be uninteresting at presejit when Prakrit 
works are rare and even the few works known are rarely 
studied. Basiapaasana by Vairochana contains 400 verses ; 
but about 46 more veracs, in the same metro, have been added 
at the end of the work. Being similar in nature to those of 
the work and probably being the composition of the same 
author, those were perhaps added to this work. The fact that 
these versos wore not intended by the author to form a part of 
his work, is clearly seen from the colophon which is given 
before the commencement of these verses (f.c. at the end of his 
work) and in which it is stated that his work contains 400 
gathas. So my conclusion is that these extra verses are Chaiu 
Slokas )i composed by the same author, collected 

together and appended to the work, so that they might not 
fall into oblivion. 

As to the work itself, it is complete with benedictory 
verses at the beginning and with a colophon at the end. It 
contains 400 veraes , in one and the same metre, gatha. Itis 
not an anthology but an original work of the author. The 
following verses from the work will clearly convince us of the 
fact:- 


Tftiw jRwppnr WTC ^ I ^ I 

"Having heaid the words of the best of poeta, 
caret© hear my oompoeition! Haviiw stolen a pot foU <« 
honey, who will ran to drink the juice of Kusa . ^ 

iJI «W»ir ftc ^ • 

fiwm fw ft ' 
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[ wdW I 

trarsft- ^ 5i:ft^nwiTO*f i ] 

''Although I am ignorant of (<handas, Bandha, Sastra, 
Lakshaiiamarga, Kasa and Alaiikara, yot am I composing tlie 
poem Rasi apaasa na. ’ ’ 

» ^Jit ’r»9r*iTT*rhr<irRwr fimc i 

TTIC JIUTOT fr B a®* » 

Of the above three verses the first by the phrase ft 
( = irei undoubtedly proves that the work was eom]}osed 

by the author. The second by tbe clause fifTijftj 
(-Z asserts tbe above statement giving 

in addition the name of the work. Moreover, tbe fact of liis 
professing ‘ ignorance of (liandai^^ et(‘.’ (wliicli is common to 
Oriental J\)ets) sboidd oidy bo stated wIkmi he is composing and 
not collecting the verses for a poem. The third vei*sc proves the 
same fact in a peculiar way. By taking the initial and the last 

letters of each of the four piklas, we gi*t the phrase mt ^1^- 
) which means “the work (composition) of 

Vairoc liana.” 

Tile last vers(j, of the above set, unfolds the name of the 
author, Vairochana. That the author of tliis work is Vairo- 
cbana is also evident from the colophon. 

^ II II 

ftwuft * ^J?nre B 1 

“Thus ends the work of full 400 gatlias composed by the 
poet Vairochana which is pure and which is dear to inflamed 
lovers and alTectionate women.” . 

The work has four benedictory verses, of which the last is 
not clear. The first three are : 

flrnrertJB fw ^5 n \ i 

f 5JIS: I 

fSW ■WtWJ "RUCOT! f^iTRlT! f%rc H 1 



RuMnpuamm, 
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m) 


“Buddha is ever victoriims- -tliat Buddha, who is wclldn*. 
stowed, wiio is wholly auspicious, who teaches id(Mitit\, wiio 
possesses the 10 powers, who is ilie enlightc-n(*d, who is tiie kiim 
of justice, who is the defender of all and who is tlic retnover ol 
obstacles.” 


5 II R II 

“ I salute for ever thatRanaranaka (Alaninatlia 'Iwhoaluays 
conquers the world as sport by iisinu ‘>uly live tcMuler 
arrows.” 


^«iT? M n 

[ fsi^Jn%gH?T^ wjqsfi i 

f*isi ’ifti'ar ii ] 

'"I constantly bow to ilu^ gods Manmatha and Lokesvara. 
who are both the eaiisi‘s of Nirvana (Happiness and Moksha), 
who are ]»oth pun*, who fulfil our desires and wlio ar(» both sole 
mastf?rs. 

The first is an invocation to Buddha in which ahnost all 
the words referring to him are given, tlic ejuthet 
conveying tlie idea of uu epithet of Jhiddha. The secemd 

vcrst‘ invokes Hanaranaka. 'Hie third is again an invocation 
to both .Manmatha and Lokesvara 

T1h» verses in the work, it seems, are arranged according to 
subjects like Nayaka, Nayikil, Diltl, etc. But as there is 
neither a commentary nor a complete Sanskrit (yhaya, it is 
flillieult to point out ch'arly where the various portions boiiiii 
or end. But it is obvious that the earlier portion of the work 
1 1 eats of Sriigara (c.j/. Nayaka, Nayika, ele.) wliile tlie latter por- 
tion treats of Vairagya {<‘.g. Guriipadesa, cie.). The mauuscTijit 
itself of the Society’s Library (which f had occasion to get o»i 
lean) is not free from scribal mistakes. The verse r>9th is copied 
over again as the 89th, which led to the mistake of numbering 
tlie last verse as 401 instead of 400, which ought to be the case 
according to the colophon. . r i • 

The work was written by tlie author at the reiiuest ot us 
inenda. This is made known to us by the author himself in his 
verse ; 

' “TW«t (’ Trikandasesha. 
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^ ^ fii I 

OTTfiT ^ i 

“ Being pressed by my friends, I com])ose, according to niy 
abilities, this short poem, ihongh really it is the pursuit of the 
ablest of poets.” 

Excepting a few facts nothing is known about the author. 
That the author is a Buddhist is evident from the fact that he 
invoki‘s Buddha at the very commencement of tlie work and 
also from the following two verses: 

JfsT ai I 1^8 « 

[ *f8W ITTH I 

igart i ] 

‘‘ Wlicn the body formed out of the five (elements) is 
dead (resolved into the five elements), why do foolish persons cry 
with inflamed hearts for their relative.” 

aiwnt ^ fii JB 53 I 

fa ^ ft 5Bocr w ftjwt ft enoc « i 
[ ajsin*wa ait% ar^ift MTa; gRTft a i 

?:a«ia art«ft %aTft a sft TOsf ft i ] 

In this world of different tastes, one has taste in one 
thing and not in another. A certain person is pleased by a 
certain other. Even Jina will not be able to please all.” 

In the first verso the author refers to one of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of Buddhism, viz., that the body comes into exis- 
tence by the union of the five elements and not, as Hindus 
believe, by the creation by a Supreme power. In the second he 
attributes the superiority of power to Jina (Buddha) rather than 
to Sarvesvara or Brahman. We naturally expect a Brahmana 
(like Bliartrihari) to say ‘HHJifii »r< ^ VSl^' or some such 
thing. 

Ah to the age of the poet, the information that can be col- 
lected from this work is scanty and unsatisfactory. In the ex- 
tra verses at the end of the work, the following one occurs: 
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I 

In the fourth pada we liavo «wr ( = «Wlt<rws 

8^9 )> i-e- ‘ may the ruler of the eatth be victorious ’, which 
undoubtedly refers to a contemporary king, (Mirhaps the patron 
of the poet himself. Unfortunately it was not possible for me to 
make out the name of the king in the verse, the letters being 
illegible. Although our ]>oot docs not refer to oUier poets by 
name, yet that ho is indebted to sumo of them for a few of his 
ideas will be evident from the following parallelisms : 

I. JB lll4 fa «rT4WH I 

aft whnn fiiiw "a y 

Ok 

[a iTiw tfir *f«« anw a aafir^ atraaiw i 
aft w »3.af Wfi ’a ^aa? ii ] 

“ A conipoHitioii is not good simply because it is old. Nor 
is it despicable because it is now. Wlio, that are noble, will 
praise or (Mmdeinn a tiling Avithout due examination 



Everything (composition) is not good simply because it is 
old. Nor is a cuinposition unworthy of praise (or lit to be 
condemned) because it is now. The wise (critics) having 
a duo examination adopt the one or the other. The blockhead 
has his judgment guided by the conviction of others. 

{Kalidasa^ 8 Malamkwjnimitra L 2.) 

ii* qtift^arraf^^rr fsuraff fqjft ft ^ qrwjen i 

auftiaff <na at ft. aT w s ftrfflaipii aiaa^q i » 

[ arqft^ qftwT lift* ^ft wntif i 

TO%: i^warftafT *i aiftwpn^ ajNj^ i] 

“ Even the composition of a boy attains greater excellence 
when imparted to a good recipient. The well-flounshmg o 
the crop does not surely require the good qualities of the us- 
bandman.” 

qtftimHiift wftfi i 

q w%« qwqfftST I ^ » 
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“ Kvoii the crop sown by an idiot in a j^ood soil comes out 
floiiriahinjjly. The well flourishing of the crop does not require 
the good qualities of tlie husbandman.'’ 

{Visakhadattfis M^tdrarakshasa. /. 

And alsooui' poet seems to have borrowed the following from 

111. xi^fr sistr i 

Oandiii. ((7. his Kavyadarsa II. 39.) From these we will not 
be far wrong in concluding that our poet is not older than 
Daiidin or Visakliadatta, in the chronology of Indian poets. 

Regarding the merit of his coin])osition, I am of opinion 
that Rasiapaasana stands inferior to fiailnisaptasati and Setu- 
bandha. The style is not w'ell-polishefi and flowery, though we 
find some of liis verses beautifully wrought and pregnant with 
ideas wortliy of praise*. The following verses may be (dtod as 
specimens of his best production. Tin* ideas contained in tlM*m 
are all new and striking. 

fwt gwfr 1 » 

fwi It*: li ] 

•‘The good and the wicked imitate the two ends of a 
needle. The one always creates defects (holes) in others, while 
the other fills them with his own good qualities (thread).” 

feiTiflT WfT«n f«l[T I 

f^'ssr^ srtri: ii i 

[ ftrKflT fjcipir wfic^T! Niwr: i 

^ ?*if»r«WTs s ] 

“ Bom of the same mother, borne on the head with rever- 
ence and combed with care, even tJio liairs turn grey (become 
indifferent) on attaining old age. And what of women ?” 

9R:uo%fT i 

f«p»r*T5 Mffl i qiaemim qfsfriff i i 

>• ft 

[ qrftic i 

qiJBWqR qftr«WT%q I ] 
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“The ashes of the bodies of creatures, burnt incessantly 
by the fire of old age, tlie flames having subsided, are corning 
forth in the shape of grey hairs.” 

^ ^apirewJD WI5 Q n 

[ sif fvxi I 

^wfei t ] 

“ The old man liaving a stick in liis hand, is walking, with 
bent body in search of the h)8t gem of youth, and shakos his 
head at the recollection of its good qualities “ 

iiT®® I II 

[ «ni|- ufsi i 

5Tt« fr li I ] 

“Tin* lotus is turned away from its stalk altliougln,it is 
stiaiglit and accompanies it from its birth. The con(lu(‘t. of the 
rich towards the good is usually opposed.” 

TOwft ®^T®t fJinaWt sr 1 I 

[ 5»n% JTirsfhfwPewimg®*?! i 

srf?nfT^ wtfl ^ n i] 

“The moon really shines like the king of tortoises by 
having many spots (Kalanka), by attaching itself to the western 
shore of the ocean of sky at daybreak and by putting forth 
tlie concealed rays (legs).” 

The poet is also skilful in Chitra Kavitwa, as examples 
of which the following may lie given 

^TTT?: I 

• 

^mwnci Str wn® i • 
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nvi.9 gilir wrfjfi r i 

( fif! ) 

W ^^wmniTRE^ f%g ^faw ^ i 

qr sirfinwrc ^^r«iT %® r ^40 n 

( »iifhR: 0 i . ) 
gaTwsBTturii 1 

Mahamahopadhyaya Paiulit Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., had 
arrived at the following concluHion regarding this work in 
his report on the search of Sanskrit Manuscripts for the years 
1896 — 1900. “ During the period under review luis been ac- 
quired a brand-new anthology in tlie Prakrit entitled Rasiapjir 
saaana. It oommences with an invocation to Buddha. The 
second verse invokes Lokesvara ; but the third makes an obei- 
anoe to Siva. It speaks of another Prakrit anthology which 
was at the height of its popularity at the autiior’s time, entitled 
Gatharatnakosa by Vairochana. The MS. is incomplete, still it 
contains 448 verses in one and the same metre. The numbers 
are given sometimes in figures and sometimes in letter numerals. 
The author’s name has not been found in the work.” It is 
evident from my remarks given above that his surmises are not 
correct. 

In conclusion, I have to say that I publish this article be- 
cause it is not known to many that such a work exists in spite 
of its forming important addition to Prakrit Literature and alsn 
because Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, M.A. 
(who brought it to light and the only one who wrote anything 
about it) has been misled by the following verse : — 

kSijt. arrunosTO twr i] 

In this verse the author praises his own work by comparing 
it to a treasury, and the Shastri thought somebody else wafi 
praising Vairochana. 



14 . A Discovery of a Long Metre in Prabodhachandrodaya. 

By Vbnkatesh Vaman Sovani, M.A. 

At the end of Act IV we have a lonj; passage foriniiig a 
magnificent hymn of Adikefiava at Benares. It extends ever 
pp. 162-164 of the Nirnayasilgar Edition of the play furnished 
with two commentaries. It runs thus : — 

( *iT )fl^( % )^^«iiiT’frfN«inratnq^^wf<9(fkQP ^- 

hbwj 

q»a to: i 

Ah far as our knowledge goes nobody has considered 
tins long passage to be metrical. But, to speak the truth, 
it is governed by the laws of metre as can be easily seen by 
'’eanning each portion of the said passage. Among these vari- 
jods the first is and the last is ®ii WTOtaBi? ; 

tlie rest can be understood. Only we have to adopt the vari- 
iuits given in circular brackets which are chosen mostly from 
‘»1<1 MSS. of the play and are to be found in Brockhaus* Edi- 
son of the play also. They are not the readings adopted by 
’lu* commentary Praka^a except the first variant which is 
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although generally speaking Praka^a adopts the 
old and even better i-e^dings. Still these readings have to be 
adopted, because they make the passage conform to the rules 
of metre, althougli no commentator or scholar, eastern or wes- 
tern, seems to have had Ihe faintest idea of the fact. 

The metre we find to be a variety of <^99, having two w 
ganas at the beginning of each foot of the stanza and an un- 
limited number of ganas in each foot as is the case with the 
(Jyilmaliidandaka, a short potMu attributed to Kalidasa by popu- 
lar belief. If, however, there is still any doubt about its being 
at all, that can be removed by the expressions involving 

the words ftWT, which are designations for 

different kinds of ^^(9 consisting all of first two 9 ganas and 
then consisting respectively of 13, 22, 9, and 18 ^ ganas in each 
quarter! Further, we find the name ^ repeated 

in the words and ! ! 

For such kinds of irregular ^99 the learned editors of the 
Kavyamala, Pandit Diirgaprasad and Mr. K. P. Parab (see 
9WJT9T 1, p. 8, foot-note) give the name of 
wliich is defined in thlT on ch. Ill,§ 114, 

^wwTifl^9T9^i (p. 67, Nirnayasagar Edition) of 

But it seems that this consists purely 

of ww ami has no warm at the beginning, as will be seen 
from the definition line which is in verse as well as from 
the illustration of the inwnnr#9T9?C In Vol. 11. 

p. 480, under the general section on But it is enough to 

say here that it is shown to be a variety of the an irregular 

variety like that of attributed to Kalidfisa in 

praise of the goddess or iqt> 19T, which is irregular not 

only in the number of ganas in each quarter, but is irregular as 
regards the number of feet wliieb are live instead of four, since 
every stanza of the Sanskrit poetry consists necessarily of four 
feet only. In fact, we may call such irregular ipww, to be rather 
pieces of ‘ metric prose,’ if I may be allowed to use such an 
exjiression. 

The additional instances of ^^99 metre we find in literii- 
tuie are — 

(1) etc. in the fifth Act of ; 

(2) 9IW 9irf^ which forms the ascribed to 

9Tfiro9 (pp. 8—11 9i9inrWT I) ; 

(3) 919 99 fortl WT- (pp. 83.86 of i5r9l^ft999«( (9l99T9r) 

called 99T99nr by the learned editors ; 

(4) 9r9 9f9 9!irflir (p. 103 ^91999^- arrviTW; ; 
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In wo find on pp. 481.2 tlie several vaiietu^s of 

illustrated. On p. 56 of of (Niriuiyasiljrar 

Kdition) an illustration composed by hiinself and another 
in tlie form of a rule is quottnl by sriTT^^HI in his cominentary 
on CTOtrw, oh. Ill, § 114, ]>. 56. 

It may be noticed that all these illustr<ationB are in praise 
of some j^od, to which indeed it is highly suited, since it can 
produce a well-siistaimHl long passage of descriptive poi'try. 
It contains mostly long find heavy compounds anti has there- 
fore the ijuality of vigour, (hiciisioiially it may (*ontain simple 
.sentences free from long compounds as in notably in 

the fourth foot (p. 10 I). 

It would be a very desirable thing if some competent 
sciiolar should undertake a compIet(‘ investigation into the 
Sanskrit Prosody and should write a comparative tmatisc on 
the subject. Tliis meagre coiitribiitioii would be more than 
amply rewarded if it should serve to promote' such an inquiry. 


Note. 

After writing my paptn* on the discovery of a long metre 
m Prahodhachandrociaya I came across a Dandaka stanza in 
Sahkalpasiiryodaya, a religious philosophical play by Vedfm- 
t{vh‘(;ika. This now forms the tweiitietli stanza in the 
tenth Act of the play. Tlie poet himself makes his character 

expressly indicate that it is a 

I Then follows the tpwt ■ “ 

A(ji X, 20. 

It is a regular kind of as distinguished from the ii- 
gular one of and that occurring in 

'Hiis regular lias four quarters, each consisting of 108 
syllables consisting of the initial pair of iwu s followed by ^is. 

This metre, which very niucli resembles stately prose, 
was invented out of the desire to give expression to the sense of 
the, sublime, which can be liardly adequately expressed by 
ordinary verse or by non-rhythmical prose. Therefore this 
rhythmical prose or poetic prose came into existence, whicli 

has its correspondence to the Hifrtw of the Maharastra poet 
The only difference wo find there is that in 
tilliteration does the work of the prosodial W s. Now 

if we turn our attention to the hymn to Narayana 
yaniyopakhyana of Qantiparva, chapter 338 of Mahabhara a 
Narada, we shall find that there is a piece of poetic prose 
with frequent Yamakas and Anuprasas to give it rhythm, 
'■xiwtly corresponds to the of and perhaps 
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throws some light on the origin of the . From all the in- 
stances I have adduced and from examples of given in 
Vmvrr^, etc., we may conclude tliat it was often 
used in hymns 1o make them grand and sublime. 



IS. Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamopteris Beds 
of Khunmu (in Kashmir). 

By Hem Chandra Das-Gdpta. 

During the sumiiUT of 19()S 1 had an opportunity of 
visiting the plant-hearing beds of Khunmu in Kashmir with 
the Presidency College Geological party. The beds vv(*re first 
described by Hr. Noetling • and then by Mr. Hayden,* while 
Mr. Middlemiss ® went to the locality after I liad loft. The 
fossils pi-oviously obtained from these beds liave already been 
described by Mr. Seward and Dr. Smith Woodward.* During 
our visit’, which had to be limited to a few houi-s, besides 
Qnwjavmiplt ria kashmirimsis. Sew. , and PsygmophifUmn Ildhndi, 
Sew., one* Tcpnioptnis sp. and a few fish fossils were obtained 
from these beds. Tlie speeimen of Taeniopkris is extremely 
ill-l)reserved ; and the piscine fauna includes a ])ala»oiu8cid fish 
and an ichthyodorulite assoiuated with the dental imprc‘S8ion 
of a. fish belonging to the Cestraoiontidju*. A short description 
of the ichthyodorulite and the jialssoniscid fish is given below. 

The iclithyodorulite belongs to the first group of Dr. Smith 
WtMKlwaixP and from its very close association with the 
oestracioniid tooth it can be very reasonably asserted that the 
tcM)lh and the spine belong to the same individual. The dental 
impression recalls that of ()rodm or of ClenacaidJim, both of 
which belong to the family of the Cestraciontidae and have 
hee.n united into a single genus by J)r. Newberry.® The 
ichtliyodorulite is about 53 mm. in length and elongated 
triangular, the greatest width at the base being only 4 mm. It 
is .•striated longitudinally and tlie striie seem to have been set 
with tubercles. 

The palaeoniscid fish shows a close resemblance with the 
lower Permian Amblypterus ewpterygus, Ag.’ Two species of 


* Gen. Rep., Geolog. Survey India for 1902-3, p, 22. 

s Records, Goolog. Survey India, xxzvi, pt. 1. 

8 Records, Oeolog. Survey India, xxzvii. pt. 4. , « , 

* Palaeont. Ind., New, Ser., vol, ii* Mom. No. 2; Records, Oeolog. 
^'•irvoy. India, xxxvi, pt. I. 

^ Catalogue of fossil fishes, pt. ii, p. 93. 

J Rep., Geol. Survey, Ohio, ii, pt ii (1876), p. 64. 

’ Pois. foss., ii, pt. 1, pp. 41, 66, tab. 8, figs. 6, 6- Tins “I*®** 
few others have all been united together by J)r- Smith Wowwara 
'»ndor the name Eknyehthys maoroptmu (Bronn.), 

‘I'lies, pt. ii, p. 491). In his paper on ‘ iitiiWypteriis, 

'yrofepwand Pygopteraua * (Quart. Joum. Oeolog. Soo., xxyiu p- M ), - 

• r«5inair divides the specif of AmMyptervs into five distocttyp^*^^ 

them A. fnacropteruB, Ag., and A. mmopterut, Ag., are the types for 


the 
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Ainblypterus have already Imu'ii dosfribed frem tlie Khuninu 
beds and tliey belong to tlici group of A. lotus ^ and the present 
specimen perhaps indicates tlie existence of a different form. 
It is smaller than any of the specimens described by J->r. 
Smith Woodward, and the general outline a])pears to be more 
slender. 

The portion preserved measures about 78 mm. The trunk 
is regularly fusiform and the dorsal contour seems to be per- 
fectly straight. The maximum depth of the trunk is nearly •i'o 
times as great as the width of the caudal pedicle which is about 
three-quarters the length of tlio space between the termination 
of the anal fin and the origin of the caudal fin. In the ex- 
tremely anterior region there are some impressions whic.h 
rejiresont sonu* of the bones of the head, and among them may 
be distinguished the clavicular impressions ornamented wilh 
ridges, rather coarse and arranged more or less /.onally. Of tlie 
dilTenmt fins the dorsal and the anal arc the best preserved 
ones; and next to them arc the caudal; and only trac'cs of tlui 
pectoral and the pelvic ones are to be met with. The dorsal 
and the anal fins are short-based ; the former are somewhat in 
advance of, and slightly less than, the latter in size. The inter- 
space between the anal and the pelvic lijis is leas than that 
between the pelvic and the pectoral ones. The articulated 
segments of the fin-rays are loiigcn* than broad. The scales am 
a little longer than broail and are quite smooth : the iip]ier and 
lower margins show i)eg-and-socket structure. The coursb of 
the lateral line is marked by a very prominent continuous ridge 
on the inner surface of each scale through which it passes, this 
being very prominent also on some of Dr. Smith Woodward’s 
specimens. 


genoru RhcMolepia, Tro.srhel, anil Elonichthys, Giebol, respot-tivoly. Dr. 
Smith Woodward lias, however, Rubsoqnentlv united these two gonera 
together with (?) PropaldeoniscuSf (?) Ganacrodus and Cmnnoptyehua^ and 
has retained Giolud’s term (Catalogue of fossil fishes, pt. ii. p. 4S7). 



i6. A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat ot the 
Indian Buffalo. 


By E. R. Watson, Monohar Uui»ta, Holder oj tin 
Agricultural Dijdoma, Bemjal (hvenimeul : and 
Satish Chandra Canguli, M.zV. 


In a preliminary note on lliiHsiibjeet (Journ. Asiatic Sue. 
Bengal, Vol. JI, pp. 293—297) one of us recorded analytical 
iiguros whicii seemed to sliow tliat in Indian buffalo butter-fat 
the volatile fatty acids were almost (mtirely butyric. It was 
pointed out that, if this wen* confirmed, it wr)uld serve as a 
method for distinguishing buffalo Imtter-fal from ordijiary eow 
butter-fat, even if the former were mixed with some ollic‘r 
oil or fat for the purpose (»f lowering the percentage of volatile 
fatty aeid.s. This point has been further iiiv'estigated, but this 
further examjiiation lias not confirmed tlie preliminary ii*8ult 
In ffict, there can now be no doubt that t lu* relative propor- 
tions of butyric and caproic acids are practically the sanu* in 
tlie Indian buffalo butter-fat and in that of the ordinary cow. 

EsUmatioii of the, ratio of hutgric ami caproic acids by lien- 
riques* Process (Journ. Chein. Soc.,1899, abs. 258). — In this process 
the alkalinietric value of the volatile fatty acids is determined 
and also the weight of their })otas.sium salts. Hi*nriqucs (*x- 
])ressed his results as the mean molecular weight of the volatile 
a(‘ids. It was by this method that the already accord(*d result 
(Watson, /oc. ci7.)— which is now' seen to have been incorri‘<*t 
— was obtained. The following results have now' been ob- 
tained : — 


Description of butter- fuL 

Mean niol. iceight of 
volatile acids. 

Fresh buffalo butter-fat (10-7-06) 

102 

Ditto (20-1106) 

(2) 97 [ 

(3) 97 ) 

Ditto (17-1-07) 

Old buffalo butter-fat, 10 

96 

months' old, collected (6 2-06) 

99 

Danish butter-fat . . 

lOfi 

Mean for European cows (Uenriques) 

1 03-3— 90-8 


riiesa results show that the mean molecular weight for the 
volatile acids of Indian buffalo butter-fat lies within the same 
limits as in the case of the oidinary European cow. 
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Tho iiietlioci, however, is one very susceptible to error. 
It makes considerable difference whether the volatile fatty 
acids are filtered or not previous to titration with potash. 
They should not be filtered or some caproic or higher acid not 
very soluble in water may be removed. Again the titration 
with potash gives diffei’ent- results accoiding as it is performed 
quickly or slowly. It must bo performed slowly to allow the 
slightly soluble caproic acid to be attacked by the potash. 
Finally it makes a difference whether titration is stopped as 
soon as the red colour of the litmus changes, or whether it is 
continued until a blue is obtained. It seemed, therefore, very 
desirable to estimate the ratio of butyric to caproic acid by 
sotnc other method. 'Phis has l)ecn done in the case of the 
European cow by Duclaux. His method was, therefore, ap- 
plied lo the case of the Indian buffalo. 

Efitimation of the ratio butyric to cxiproic acids by Dudavx^s 
method . — By this process the volatile fatty acids in dilute aque- 
ous solution are fractionally distilled ami the various fractions 
titrated with alkali. From these titration figures a curve 
is drawn, and by comparing this curve with standard curves for 
butyric acid, for caproic «U5id and for definite mixtures of thi^se 
tw<i acids, the ratio of tlie two acids can be estimated. 

Duclaux’s results are given in the Cotnptes rendues (cii, 
1022), but in that paper the experimental data are not recorded. 
A curve for butyric ae/id is given in Duclaux’s TraiU de Micro* 
hiologicy Vol. //, pp. 384 - -395, but no curves for caproic acid 
and mixtures of butyric and caproic were available. These 
curves have, therefore, been prepared (Diagram 1). Merck’s 
purest acids were used in the preparation of these curves. 
Here as in all tlie other experiments the distillates were not 
filtered and were titrated slowly to allow tho caproic acid to be 
acted on by the alkali. Owhig to some initial difficulties it 
was investigated whether the shape of the curve for a given 
ratio of the two acids depended on the shape of the distilling 
flask, on the absolute concentration of the acids in the solution 
distiUed or on tlie presence of sulphuric acid or potassium sul- 
phate ill the solution. It was found that the shape of the 
curve was practically the same under all those different condi- 
tions (Diagram 2). Duclaux’s curve for butyric acid is practi- 
cally identical with that we have obtained (see also Dia- 
gram 1). 

Curves for the volatile fatty acids in buffalo butter-fat were 
now obtained by saponifying the fat, acidifying the product 
with sulphuric acid, distilling over the volatile acids in frac- 
tions and titrating. Curves closely corresponding with butyric 
acid alone were obtained (Diagram 3). This appeared to 
bear out the result obtained in the preliminary investigation 
(Watson, /oc. ctV.J. However, a sample of Danish butter-fat was 
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examined in the same way, and also gave a curve corresponding 
almost exaoUy with that for butyric acid alone (Diagram 3) 
This difficulty was finally cleared up If we take a sample 
goat-fat and saponify, and then acidify with sulphuric acid and 
distil, we find tliat the distillate is neutral, showing the alwence 
of volatile fatty acids in goat-fat. If wo add a definite quantity 
of a mixture of butyric and caproic acids (2 ; 1) Wore di^ 
tillalion, then fractionally distil and titrate, we get a curve 
corresponding to butyric acid alone and not to the mixture 
actually taken (Diapam 3). It appears that the presence of 
such acids as palmitic, stearic and oleic in the distillation mix- 
lure lower the curve. 

It was, therefore, necessary in the examination of a sample 
of butter-fat first to distil over all the volatile fatty acids 
and thou fractionally i-edistil and titrate. Ti^tliis way the fol- 
lowing curves (Diagram 4) were obtained for Indian bulTalo 
butter-fat and for Danish butter-fat, showing that in oacli case 
tl)c ratio of butyric to caproic acids is practically 2 : 1. 

Emmination of the voiatile faUy adds by Thorp' a Process.— 
This is a comparatively recent process invented to distin- 
guish between real butter-fat and margarine containing cocoa^ 
nut-oil, da|)ending on the different relative proportions of the 
volatile fatty acids in butter-fat and ciwoanut-oil. For a des- 
cription see J.D.S. 1906, abs. ii, .'588. Indian buffalo butter-fat 
gave by this process figures mucli the same as Tliorp obtained 
for European cow butter-fat. 


■ 

1 


fJoscription of butterfat. 

1 

Titration valiio 
of 2ad distil- 
late in cc. 

»KOH. 

Titration value of 
insol. volatile 
acids in co. 

l non. 

but tor-fat 17-1-07 

1 2-4 

5*65 

European cow (Thorp) 

2-9— 40 

5*2 — H* 1 

1 


Emmimlim of the volatile faUy acids by KMner's Pf^ 
c€^d. — xhia is another comparatively new process invented for 
Ine same purpose as Thorp’s. For details see J.C.S., 1906, 
II. 213. Again by this process the volatile fatty acids 
seemed to be present in Indian buffalo butter-fat in much the 
proportion as in the case of the European cow. 
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Description of buttor-fat. I Now value. 


Fresh buffalo butter-fat ( 1 7-1 07 } 25*0 

Kuropean cow (Kirschnor) 20*8 

It WHS felt, however, that mucli confidence could not be 
attaclied to the results obtained by these latter processes, and 
other chemists who have used these pi‘ 0 (*esses have arrived at 
similar results (Annual Report on Progress of Chemistry, 
Chemical Society, 1906, p. 217). 

As already statr^d this further investigation has shown 
beyond doubt that the relative proportions of the volatile fatty 
acids are the same in the butter-fats of the Indian buffalo and 
the European cow. Up to the present, therefore, no metluxl 
is available for distinguishing between co\r-ghee and a mixture 
of buffalo-ghee and a suitable quantity of some other oil or fat, 
such as beef or mutton-fat . 


lleichert-Wollny 

figure. 

30-5— 32*3 
21»*0. 


bixperimenial data correspondintj to the Curves, 

Curve No. 1 (Diaq. 1). 

(Japroic Acid alone. 

One gram, of caproic acid was dissolved in water, the solu- 
tion was made up to 551) cc. and 500 cc. were distilled over in 
60 CO. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

(> 

7 

8 
h 
10 


Titration value | 

(in teriny of NaOH I Titration value in' Ordinate value 


X 0-947). ! 

i 

new luiits. 

for llio Cl 

1 

29*1 1 

320 

! 32*0 

22-9 

25*2 

, 57*2 

16*3 1 

Ifi'H 

! 74 0 

iiM ; 

12(5 

80*6 

5*3 

58 

' 92-1 

3-5 

3-S 

90*4 

1*7 

1*8 

98-0 

0-9 1 

10 

! 99*0 

0*5 1 

0'(i 

99*6 

0*3 

0-4 

100 0 


To obtain the figures in the third column the titration 
values are multiplied by such a factor that the total titration 
value of the ten fractions is now expressed by 100. Tlu^ 
figures in the fourth column are obtained from those in the 
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third as follows the figure corresponding to fraction No. 2 = 
new titration value of fraction No. 2 + ditto for fraction No. I ; 
the figure corresponding to fraction No. 3 = sum of new titra- 
tion values of fractious 1, 2, 3 — ^and so on. 

Curve No. 2 (Dug. 1). 

Buhfric and Gaproic Acids (1 : 1), 

0*50 grains, butyric acid and 0*50 grams, caproic acid wcie 
dissolved in 550 cc. water. 500 co. were distilled over in .^lO cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


■ action No. 

Titration value 

NaOTT ~ X0 947. 

Titration value 

Ordiriato value 

in now units. 

for curve. 

1 

25-4 j 

25-(i 

2rrfl 

o 

19 3 1 

1 19-4 

4r»-o 

3 

15-4 

• 15-5 

<i0-5 

4 

11-9 

, 12-0 

72-5 

a 

1 8-9 

1 9-0 

Sl-.^ 

0 

1 o-? 

n-8 

1 88-1 

7 

' 4‘« 

4-7 

1 93-1 

8 

! 3-3 

3*3 

■ 

9 

1 2-0 

2-0 

98-4 

10 

1-.. 

l-H 

1 lOO-n 

1 


CuRvii No. 3 (Diao. 1). 

Butyric and Caproic Acids (1 : 2). 


0 ‘33 gram, butyric acid and 0*65 gram, caproic acid were 
dissolved in 660 cc. water. 600 cc. were distilled over in 50 ce. 
fractions and titrated 


Kraction No. 


'titration value 

NaOIT X 0-947. 
10 


! 

t Titration value 
j in now units. 


Ordinate value 
for curve. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


28Ti 

20-8 

16-2 

10-9 

72 

56 

3-6 

2-6 

1-6 

0-8 


29-7 

21*6 

I.V8 

11-3 

74 

6-8 

3-7 

2-7 

1*5 

0*8 


2«-7 

61*2 

670 

78-3 

8rr7 

91*3 

95-0 

97-7 

99*2 

100-0 
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Cdbvb No. 4 (Duos. 1, 2 and 3). 

Butyric and Caproie Acids (2 ; 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gm. oaproic acid wera dis- 
solved in 660 oc. water. 600 co. were distilled over in 60 cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


Frartion No. 

Titration value 
NaOH ^xl-28. 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

17-4 

23-5 

23-6 

2 

13>9 

18‘K 

42-3 

:s 

11*8 

160 

58-3 

4 

90 

121 

70-4 

5 

60 

94 

79-8 

(i 

67 

7-7 

87-6 

7 

40 

6-4 

92 9 

S 

:io 

4-1 

97*0 

9 

20 

2-3 

99-3 

10 

0-5 

0-7 

100 0 


CuBVB No. 6 (Diaq. 1). 

Butyric Add done. 

1-60 gm. butyric acid dissolved in water and made up to 
660 CC. 600 cc. were distilled over in 60 cc. fractions and 
titrated. 




— - 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

NaOH ~ X 0 047. i 

1 U j 

1 

Titration value 
in new units. 

Ordinate value 
for curve. 

1 

21-2 

18-1 

18-1 

2 

18‘6 

15-9 

34*0 

3 

16'6 

14*2 

48-2 

4 

16-6 ' 

13*3 

61-6 

6 

12*1 

10-3 

71-8 

6 

10-2 

* 8-7 

80-5 

7 : 

8-2 

70 

87-6 

8 

6*7 

6-7 

93-2 

9 

1-9 

4-1 

97*3 

10 

31 

2-7 

1000 


CUBVB No. 

6 (Diaq. 1). 



BvJtyric Acid alone {Dudaux'a Curve). 
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Curve No. 7 (Diag 2). 

Butyric and Caproic Acidif (2 : 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gni. caproic acid wetc 
dissolved in water, 3*8 cc. strong sulphuric acid adtied and 
made up to 660 cc. 500 cc. were distilled over in 60 ce. frac- 
tions and titrated. 


Fraction No. 

Titration value 

NaOir ^ X 1*28. 
10 

' Titration value 
in new units. 

Orel mate value 
for curve . 

1 
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9 0 
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.5*1 

7-3 

85*4 

7 ! 

3*9 

.5*0 1 

91*0 

H 1 

2*8 

4*0 

95*0 

9 : 

1*8 

2*0 

97-t» 

10 

. 1*7 

2*4 
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Cttbvb No. 8 (Duo. 2). 



Butyric and Caproic Acids (2: 1). 

0*66 gm. butyric atud and 0*33 gm. caproic acid were dis- 
solved in watQr, 6 gms. NaOH added, then 3'8 cc. strong sul- 
pliuric acid and made up to 660 cc. 600 cc. were distilled 
over in 60 cc. fractions and titrated. 


Fraction No. ! 

I 



Titration value xjipation value ' Ordiuato valiio 
NaOH -xl-28. innewunits. 1 for curve. 

10 I ! 


17-2 

13-9 

11‘4 

9-3 

7*4 

e.2 

4-4 

3-3 

2-3 

1*5 


22-4 I 
18'0 1 
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120 ' 
9-6 
HO 
5*8 
43 
30 

20 I 


22-4 
40-4 
A/)’ 3 
67-3 
76*9 
84-9 
90-7 
950 
98-0 
100-0 
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Curve No. 9 (Diau. 2). 

Rutyric and Caproic Acids (2 : 1). 

133 gm. butyric acid aud 0*66 gni caproic acul were 
diasolved in water aud titrated witli KOH. 2 5 cc. strong sul- 
j)huric acid were then added and tlie solution made up to 220 
(*c. 200 ec. were distilled over in 20 cc. fractions and titrated 


— 

■ “ — ■ ■ 

' ' 1 

■ “ 

1 

Kp.ic'tion No. 

1 

Titratieu vtiliio 

NaOH ^ X 1*28. 

10 

Titration vainer ! 

Ordinate value 
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1 

for curve. 
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Curve No. 10 (Diao. 3). 

Ruffab Rutter-fat {Shibpur, 16-12-06). 

20 gins, butter-fat was sapoiiilied by KOH as in Reiohert- 
Wollny process, the alcoliol was distilled off and residue dis- 
solved in water ; 3*8 cc strong sulplmric acid were added and 
volume made up to 550 cc. 500 C(!. were distilled off in 50 cc. 
fractions and titrated. 


I 
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Fraotion No. t 


Titration value 
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Titration value ' Ordinate value 
in new units. for curve. 
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CUJLYE No. 11 (Duo. 3). 


20 gms. batter>&t treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curve No. 10. 


Fraction No. 


Titration value 

NaOH ^xl-20. 
10 


Titration valuo 
in new units. 




Ordinate value 
for curve. 
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.3 8 
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Curve No, 12 (Diao. 3). 


Danish Butter-fat. 

20 gnis. butter-fat treated exactly as in preparation of 
Curves Nos. 10 and 11. 


Kractioii Xo. 

Titration value 

NaOH ”x0-947. 

10 

Titration value 
in now units. 

Oidinale valuo 
fur curve. 

1 

22-3 

14*1 

14*1 

2 

34*1 
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36-R 

3 

28 0 
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4 
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5 
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6 
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7 
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8 
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9 
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10 
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Curve No. 13 (Duo. 3). 

20 gms. goat-fat saponified byKOH as in Reichert-Wbllny 
process, alcohol distilled ofi, acidified with sulphurio acid, then 
0*66 gm. butyric acid and 0*33 gm. caproic acid added, and 
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volume made up to 550 ee. 500 cc. \vei*e distilled oil’ iji 50 ec. 
fractions and titrated. 


Fmotion 

Titration value 
N.iOH N >,0*147. 

Titration \aliio , 
' in now units 

Ordinato valuti 
for curve. 
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(leiivK No. 

14 (Diao. 4). 



Buffalo Biiiier^fat {Shibpiir, lO-ll-OO). 

riic Keieliert-Woliny <listillate from 40 grus. of fiultalo but- 
ter-fat was made u]) io 220 cc. and 200 cc., wcn^ distilled over 
in 20 ce. fractions and tiiraled. 


Fraction Xo. 

Titratoii ^allu• 

Titration value ' 

Ordinate valiiu 

KOH, 5 289 sms 
per litn*. 

in now units. ' 

1 for iMirvo. 
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7 
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8 
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9 
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CUBYB No. 16 (Diag. 4). 

Buffalo Butter- fat (Dacca ^ 1909). 

The distillates from the preparation of Curve No. 1 1 were 
collected together, acidiiied with sulphuric acid and made up to 
550 ce. 5(M cc. were distilled off in 50 cc. frac*tions and 
titrated. 




Curve No. 1(5(Dl\(i. 4). 

Danish Butter- fat. 

riio (lislilliiteH frtiiii iho prtiparatioii of Curve No. 12 wore 
together, acidiiunl witli milphurif acid anil iiiadt* up 
to 55(1 cc. 500 cc. were dintilled off in 50 cc. fract ioii« and 
titrated. 


Fraction No. 1 

1 

Titration value 

NaOH 21 X I ^O. 

10 

' Titration valuo 
in now unitM. 

Ordinate vulue 
fenr curve. 
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17 . History of Kashmir. 

By Pandit Anand Koul. 

PART /.— rRE-HJS'PORK' PERIOD. 

Tin* Xilamata Puniiia says that Kashyapca had two wivos, 
Kadrii and Vinata, the former the tnother of wiiakt's aiwl 
the Jatter iJiat of biitls, and they used often to (|iiaiTel with 
eaeli other for supremacy. Ultimately it was di^eidcnl amoiij' 
lliom tliat their supremacy sliould be dcM-ided in a wager, ?.r., 
whoever lost it should become tlw^ slave of th(‘ other. The 
wager took the following form: A hoi-s<» was brought and 
Vh'nata \^as asked the colour of the animal by Kadni. Vinata 
said it was wliite, as it really was. whereupon lOulru gi>t her 
sons, the snakes, to cov'cr the home with themselves so that 
it might look black. After this it was brought closer and 
V^inata was again asked to say what its colour was. Vinata had 
t<» say then that it was black. As this.show(^l a failure on the 
part of Vinata, tlie wager is said to have bmi won by Kadni, who 
claim<‘d her right over Vinata jis to become her juaid-scivant. 
After this Kadni used Vinata as a conveyance, riding her in a 
horse fa.slnon. The sous of Vinata were also treaUnl in the .same* 
manner by the sons of K«idni. Kadni .said if Vinata’s sons 
brought Amrita, slio and hor children would be released from 
this bondage, (lamda, son of Vinata, brought some Amrita 
and gave it to Kadru, wheivupon both the inolhcu’ and her 
cliildren wei'c released of the bondage. To retaliate the ill- 
treatment, (jlariida began to eat up all the .snakes that came by 
his way. ' 

B^uki, a son of Kadru, invoked the aid of Vishnu who 
used to be carried by (lanida, so that the latter would desist 
from the above practice. Vialmu advisini Basuki to go to a 
place called Satisar, which was principally inhabited by Shiva, 
and thereby avoid Ganida. He was further advised in migrating 
thus to choose Nilanag, the most intelligent of them, as their 
king. Tliereupon Nilandg and Basuki with many others came 
to Satisar to live there permanently. Nilanag chose a place 
wJiich was tlien called Veri and now called VerinAg. Another 
version is that the place chosen by him was the spring in the 
NagAm Purganali which is even now called NilanAg. 

The word N6g means both a spring and a snake. All 
springs in Kashmir are associated with a presiding snake. It 


I See also MahAbliarata, A'di Parba, sections xvi to xxxvii. 
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is commonly believed that by removing the snake the water 
can be made to disappear. 

Indra and his wife, Indrani, once came to Satisar for a 
pleasure trip, where a demon, named Somagreh, became en- 
amoured with IndrAni and ran after her. Indra, however, killed 
him. While the demon was excited his virtis fell in the water 
whicli was tended by the snakes, the result being Jalodbava, 
which name means produced from water.” This Jalodbava 
began to eat up men living on the banks of Satisar. 

According to Vijayesh vara Mahatma the extent of Kashmir 
under water when it was known by the name of Satisar (Sati 
meaning Parvati and Sar, lake) was 24 kos long and 12 kos wide. 
The Nilamata Piirdna says that tlie places inhabited were Kon- 
sarbal (in Deosar) and Harmukh (in Lar), the rest being under 
water. Both these iiioun tains are very liigli. 

Kashyapa Muni came from the Deccaji on a pilgrimage. 
Hearing of this, his son, Nilanag (snake), went to receive him 
at Kon Khel, a place near Hardwar. Nilanag asked Kashyapa 
to visit Vishnupad (in Deosar), a holy plac^e. The first place 
in Kashmir they reached was Maddar Desh, now known as Moh 
in Deosar. The fatlier asked the son the reason of there being 
no habitations. The son said that Jalodbava, son of Somagreh, 
was the cause of dejMipulation and that he did not pay any atten- 
tion to his request to desist from 'doing so. Tlie son asked for 
his father’s help in this. After bathing in Vishnupad, so called 
up to the present time, Kashyapa witli his son, Nilanag, wont 
to Brahma-loka, where were present Vishnu and Shiva, and 
complained to them about Jalodbava having depopulated the 
place. The three, i.c., Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva, with Kas- 
hyapa and his son, thereupon agreed to come to the spot and do 
something to prevent the cause of complaint. Tliey all came 
to a place called Nao Bandan (a place still so called in Deo- 
sar). Jalodbava, fearing some mischief, hid himself under 
water. His exit was looked for by firalima and others witli a 
view to kill him, but without any result. Ananta, an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, followed and produced a chasm in the mountains 
near Baramulla to let out the water. After the water was let 
out, Jalodbava was seen. He, however, caused darkness to 
come over the country, whereupon Vishnu took the Sun and Moon 
in liis hands and thereby caused the darkness to disappear. 
Jalodbava was again seen and his head was cut off by Vishnu, 
j^ter this Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and Ananta went back to 
their respective abodes. 

There is, however, another story in the shape of a tra- 
ditionary legend aa to the extinction of Jalodbava. After 
letting out of water as mentioned before, Jalodbava hid himself' 
in a place which was a hollow having water in it. On this 
Kashyapa invoked the aid of Duiga, who taking the form of a 
Iftnd went to the Sumira mountain and brought a portion of it 
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in her beak and threw it over the hollow and ihen*by killed Jalod- 
bava. The present Hari Parbat near the Dal lake is said to be 
t)ie plaee referred to above, and the lull now standing thereon is 
said to be the supposed portion of the Sumira brought by Durga. 
This hill is also called Sumira even now. The name Hari is 
said to have come from Shari (itfiW), Sha being often replaced 
by lla in Kashmiri language. 

Kashyapa, seeing that the place liad been cleai*cd of water, 
piayed to Vishnu that the place be inhabited by devas^ men and 
}la^8, Vishnu gave the permission, whereupon Kashyapa got 
Brahmans from the Deccan (South) to migrate here. From 
this time Kashmir was called Kashyappur or Kashyapmar, and 
latterly Kashmir. 

The name Kashmir also implies '' land desiccated from 
water,’' from Sanskrit Ka water, Shimira to desiccate, so called 
because the valley of Kashmir was in the beginning, as stated 
above, a mountain-lake subsequently drained. 

In Sanskrit Furanas, Kashmir is also callcHl Gerek (hill), 
nestled as it is in mountains. In Chapter VIII of Avanadikosha, 
iho meaning of the word Kashmiris given “ land, ruling in which 
is difficult.” 

Kashmir has further been shoilened into Kashir by the 
Kiishniiris in their own tongue. . The Tibetans call it Kha-c^hal 
(snowy mountain) and the Dards (the inhabitants of Guics, 
ct(*.) Kashrat. 

The Vijayeslivara Mahatma says that at this time the country 
vwis said to have consisted of 66,063 villages commencing from 
Buta I Shahar to (hamba. In the Kashmiri language a unit 
is called himdrcd ; a hundred, thousand and so forth ; and accord- 
ing to this the figure 66,063 would shrink down to 6,063, which 
h)oks corrtTt. The people, however, were being oppressed 
by other demons. They usecl to live in it in summer and pursued 
agriculture in the fertile valley ; but in winter, for fear of cold 
and snow and of the demons, they used to return to other pail/s. 
In one of these annual exodus, an old Brahman, named CSiandai*- 
«leva, who could not return to India on account of old age, stayed 
•n Kashmir, hiding himself in a cave. He hod his provisions 
and other necessities for winter with him. When snow began 
fo fall, the demons came in hoards and two of them dragged 
t handardeva out of the cave and took him toNilanag spring where 
they tossed him about like a ball, in course of which the old 
man fell down into the spring and sank down to the bottom which 
he found to be a vast place and where he saw a king sitting on 
throne in a grand palace. The Brahman approach^ him ^d 
• omplained to him of the trouble given by the demons. The king 
'<£is Nilanag himself. He took pity on the old man and, calling 
him nearer, handed over to him a book called Nilamata Purina 
and advised him to give offerings to demons at certain holy 
|‘tace8 on certain days as detailed in that book, so that the people 
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coniiiijr to liv(» in Kashmir would no more be troubled by tlicj 
demons. At tlu* approach of spring tlie Brahman was pushed 
out of the water upon the dry bank of the Kilnnas? s])rinfj;. Men, 
wlio returned as usual from India, were aslonislied to find the old 
man safe and sound whom they liad t liou^lit de«id lonjL^ ago. They 
heard w'ith much amazement the wonderful (*xperi(Mices of tlu* 
Brahman and about the book he had come inpossession of. They 
showed his book to their (1iief, named Darvadeva. DaryMeva 
onleredthe peof)le to act ac(*oixling to the instructions contained 
ill the book, w'hich they did, and tliereby enjoyed complete 
immunity from tlie oppressions of demons and from th(‘ incle- 
mency of cold weather, and began to live in Kashmir all the year 
round. 

It. is said that befoi*e Kaliyuga tiunx' wfw in Kashmir an 
established form of government and many great and good kings 
reigned in it. One of these kings was Parasnima, th(» extirpator 
of the Kshatraya race. Some say that llama, the hero of 
Humayana, conquered Kashmir and visited it several times. 
There are four springs on a hill at Baramulla wliich are called 
Rama-Jmnd, Sita-kimd, Lakshman-kund and Hunuman-kund. 
In (•Iden times 11101*0 used to be a temple of llama there. In tlie 
extreme west <if the Naiharai l^irganah at village Milyal there are 
four more springs of the same names, and at some distance above 
is a place where then* is a large sculptured stom* w'hich is called 
the throne of llama. Lalitaditya, wlio ruled from 697 to 
7J14 A.I)., unearthed a temple at Shira-wardan on tho door of 
which w^as an insitription to the ellect that it luul b(*(»n built by 
Kama and his broth<*r Lakshman. Llunniiig from tlie Kajiiiag 
range to the low-lying land near the Jhelum is a long low spur 
where there are two (’ut stones of octagonal section which stand 
ov(*r four feet out of the ground. Tho inhabitants of this place 
have a legend that these two stones are thc^ arrows shot by Bdma 
and his brot her Ijakshman. 

In course of time the population increased and several 
villages were peopled. The headman of each village became 
nominal ruler of his village. As the time advanced more villages 
sprang up, and then there were more than one village under a 
headman. These headmen, in order to be safe and defend 
themselves from one another's attacks, built fortresses on 
elevated spots, and these were named Kots. And each Kot 
was under a Kot Raja. Some names of these Kots ore known 
up to the present time, such as Indarkot, Zainakot, Shirakot, 
Sudrakot, badarkot, Butakot, etc. The chiefs of these Kots 
were called Sanz. For a very long period there was this form 
of Kotar&j government in Kashmir. Afterwards some Kota 
Rajas subdued others and there was constant warfare betw'een 
them. The conqueror used to sack the villages of tho subdued 
K&jas. At last some R&jas, who had lost their Kots, went to the 
Raja of Jammu and entreated him to come over to take Kashmir 
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ancl deliver llio country from anan*liy lliat was |)r*(n'ailiii|r, and 
])rnmiRed to pay him tlie sixth pari of tJio revoniu* for niaiiN 
teiiance of peace and f^ood f?overiinieiit. The Ihija of Janunii 
sent his own son, nannxl Dayakarana, witli a larj^o force who de- 
feat efi the insurgents and became supreme ruler of Kashmii. 


PAliT 7/.^HINDU PERIOD 
Chapter I. 

Iiajataraiigiiii, the Sanskrit history of Kaslimir, \\ritt(‘ri 
hy Kalhana. is one of tJio oldest historic^al records in the world. 
MiK'h ijiterest was ajio is being taken by many scientists 
111 its study. This history begins with a king namwl CoriaiKla 
I. and continuing the accounts of his son and successor. Damn- 
ilara, and of the latter’s wdfe. Vashovati. who reigned as QneiMi 
Itegent after her luisband’s deatli until lier son, (Jonanda II, 
attained to majority, and of (ionanda 11, it says that tin* 
accounts of .*15 kings of Kashmir are lost and unknown, 
and leaving this gap continues again. Hasan, a historian of 
Kashmir in Persian, however, says that Zainuiabdin, wdio 
n*igiU‘d in Kashmir from 142.3 to 1474 A.JJ.. got a tianslation 
ol thoKajatarangini done iii Pemian by Alullah Ahmad who was 
poet-laureate of liis court. For this purpos(‘ Zainuiabdin made 
a search for Puranas and I’aranginis of ancient writers. The 
names of more than 1.5 diihTcnt Rajataranginis were then known, 
hilt- the ruthless hands of Zulehii (1323 A.D.) and Siknndar, 
tlie iconoclast (1393-141() A.D.), had destroyed all old books 
ot Hindus. With great- efforts, how^ever, only the Rajat-aranginis 
«»f KalJiana. Kliimejidi'a, Wachhiilakar, and PadmamiJiar w'cre 
oldained. Out of these, Khimendra’s Rajataranghii was found 
replete with inacicuraeies, but from other Rajatarangiiiis the 
tianslation was completed. A few years later, some lurch bark 
leaves of an old Rajatarangini, written by Pandit Hainakar, 
called Ratnakar Purana, were, ibrougli tlie exertions of one 
IVajii Pandit, obtained. From these leaves the account of 3.5 
kings who had ruled in Kashmir in the beginning of the KaJiyuga 
age. whom Kalhana, owing to want of any record, hiul omitted 
Iroin Ids book, was found out. This discovery gave much 
pl(‘asuie to all, and Zainuiabdin had the facts, that were recorded 
hi the Ratnakar Purina, inserted in his translation of the 
Kajataraiigini. 

The Ratnikar Purina is not now to be found anywhere, 
lor oven the translation of the llijatarangini by Mullah Ahmad, 
■•lit Hasan says he has embodied the accounts of the 35 lost 
' ings from Mullah Ahmad’s translation. It is said that Hasan 
*'•‘1(1 obtained a copy of this translation from a Kashmiri emi- 
’ aiit at Riwalplndi, but one day, when he was going in a boat in 
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the city of Srinagar, it »o happened that his boat capsized and 
both he and the book were thrown into the water, he being 
rescued and saved but without the book. Hasan is now dead, 
and ii is not known from which man at Rawalpindi he had 
obtained the copy. 

Be that as it may, the accounts given by him of these 
lost kings do not appear to be unfounded. There are legends 
current among the people which quite coincide with these 
accounts—lcgends of which there is no mention whatever in 
Kalhana’s R&jatarangini. 

For instance, the Kashmiris say that kings belonging to 
tlie Pandava dynasty have ruled over Kashmir ; and 23 of these 
lost ’ ’ kings do belong to the Pandava dynasty. The ruins 
on the Martand plateau are popularly (tailed Pandav-Lar or 
tile building of the Pandavas, and tlie king, who according to 
Hasan built it, is Ramadeva, one of tlie descendants of Pan- 
davas. 

Dr. Stein says that it was built by Lalitaditya on the 
authority of verse 192 of Book IV of the Rajatarangini, 
but- 1 consulted several learniKl Pandits in Kashmir and they are 
unanimous in saying that he has erroneously interpreted the 
text. 

The text is 

^ IfTBST ^ ^ IPPIH I 

of which Dr. Stein gives the following translation : — 

“That liberal (king) built the wonderful (slirine) of Mar- 
tanda with its massive walls of stone within a lofty enclosure 
iprdsdddnUir) and its town swelling with grapes.” 

Mr. J. H. Marshall, the Arohawlogical Superintendent 
of the Fixintier ('ircle ((Government of India), also acknowledges 
in a note on the Aixsha^ological work in Kashmir that Dr. Stein’s 
rendering is doubtful. He says— 

“Now the manifest difficulty with Dr. Stein’s translation 
is his su})plying of the word for ‘ ‘ Shrine.’ ’ If the passage 
had occurred in a list of Tjalitaditya’s foundations or in any 
similar context where the word rmndiram or some equivalent 
could have been drawn naturally from the preceding stanzas, 
its omission here would be nothing unusual and would not have 
constituted a difficulty. But unfortunately the stanza im- 
mediately preceding IV, 192 has nothing to do with temples, but 
recounts merely certain irrigation works. It is true that IV, 
190 does speak of the erection of a temple, but it is at best bold 
to carry over the word from this stanza and supplv it in 192. 
Again the usual meaning of the word prdkdra is ‘ ‘ enclosure ’ ’ 
or “ rampart,” t.c., a wall in the sense of a city wall or some- 
thing of that sort, not a house or temple wall, whereas prdsida 
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usually means a lofty building, palace or temple. The passage, 
therefore, is not an easy one, and its interpretation is dis^ 
tinctly open to doubt.” 

The best Sanskrit scholars in Kashmir fully corroborate the 
renderings given to Mr. Marshall by Pandit Mukand Ram (who 
worked on the Rijatarangini for Dr. Stein), which are as 
follows : — 

(1) And that liberal (king) built Martanda near to the 
temple (yrasoMidar) of the wonderful city with its wall of massive 
stones and a park (patian) full of vines. 

(2) And that liberal (king) built the wonderful Martanda 
colonnade, of massive stones with the temple inside, and also 
the town rich in grapes. 

On these renderings Mr. Marshall makes the following 
observations : — 

(1st renefemjif).— “ This restores the word prdkara to its 
more usual meaning and gives us a word for temple in prasada. 
The objections to it are (a) the rendering of antar by “ near,” 
whi(^h is not authorized meaning for the word, and (6) the omis- 
sion of the second connective, the cha in ^ drdkshdsphitam cha 
paltanam \ and these objections would appear fatal, on grammar 
tical grounds.” 

But a reference to a Sanskrit Kusha, for instance the 
Shabda-Kalpadrum, will show that the meaning of antar is 
” near.” ” Also ” has been omitted in the translation by 
Pandit Mukand Ram, which I have now given in italics, and this 
disposes of the objection for cha. 

{2nd rendering).— This takes both the connectives into 
account, and assigns the usual meanings to both prdkdra and 
prasada, but the compound prdsdddntar as a bahuvrihi, meaning 
having a temple in the interior,” is distinctly difficult and no 
parallels to it can bo traced. Otherwise, and if this form of 
compound with antar can be established, there would be little 
or no objection to this rendering.” 

But the Sanskrit grammarians in Kashmir say that such 
bahuvrihis do often occur and that there are many parallels 
to it. 

It is clear from the above that there existed already a 
temple on the M&rtanda plateau before the time of Lalit&ditya. 

The Kaslimiris say that there was a city at the pl^e 
where the Vular lake now rests, and recite a story which strik- 
ingly agrees with the accounts given in the above-mentioned 
history. 

Nalsena in Kashmiri language is synonymous with a person 
of abominable character, and nobody knew why it was so. 
Nalsena is one of these 36 kings. He was a cruel and oppressive 
king and was, therefore, universally detested by his subjects. 

” LolaieBambro ” is a favourite love-song among the Kash- 
miris but nobody knew its origin. Bambro was one of these 
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35 kings, lie fell in love with a woinnu named Lolare and was 
so enamoured witli lier that he abdicated the llironc in oid<‘r to 
spend his life with his beloved. 

Himal Xagi-Arjuna is a popular love-story and its origin 
is traced in the accounts of one of these lost ” kings. 

It is not only these 35 kings that Hasan gives full ac- 
counts of, but he mentions, on the authoiity of the Hat- 
nakar Purana, seven more kings later on, whos(‘ account is 
not to be found in Kalinina’s Rajatarangini. Accoitling to him, 
Ranaditya’s rule cl id not extend over 3t)l) year's as stated by 
Kalhana, which is, on the face of it, preposterous (see Dr. 
St(*in’s introduction to Kalhana’s Chronicle. pag(‘ Sti), but over 
only t)0 years and 3 months, and that six kings preced(‘d, and one 
king followed him, the account of wdios(‘ rule he gives in d«‘tail, 
but wlnun Kalhana has omitted. Among these 7 kings comes 
Vairnulitya, and it is rude worthy that even up to now his name 
is a household worrl among the Kashmiris and he is rememberiMl 
as to have been a most virtuous and noble king of Kashmir'. 
There iK*(‘iirs in Kalhana's Rajatar'angini (Hook V, 07-l(M>) 
a temple by tlu* narnc^ of Vainysi-svamin about whose founder 
no mention is nuKle therein anywhere, ))ut it shows that thci'c 
had been a king of the name of Vaiiiviiditya who had built it. 

Hasan puts the date of ac*cin4sion of (tonanda I. as 20 years 
before^ Kaliyuga (3120 B.(M, while Kalhana puts it 053 after 
Kaliyuga (2-148 B.C.) on the authority of Varahmihira’s Rrahat 
Samhita. It is an admitted fact that (Jonanda 1. was a (‘ori- 
tempor'aryof Krishna, the heroof Mahabhar'ata. Sr'irnat Bhagwat 
Ikadasliskand says tliat Krishna in his last days told Cdhasa. 

fi?:Ta8T^ 5ifF«prT5f«r ii i ii 

“ When I shall deparC from this world affliction will overtake 
it, and after sometime the Kaliyuga will also witness this, r.c., 
after sometime the Kaliyuga will liave begun.*’ Kalluina says 
thal the Munis (the Creat Bear) w'cre at the Maghah Xakshatra 
when Raja Vudhishthira, a contemporary of Krishna, was 
ruling th(‘ earth. In Srimat Bhagw^at, Par-l XU, Chapter IT, 
is written that when the Munis were at the Maghah Nakshatra, 
Kaliyuga commenced, and that when Krishna ascended heaven 
the same day did Kaliyuga begin. The Kaliyuga era is 
3101 B.C. 

Mr. Har Bilas Sarda, B.A., F.K.S.L., Member of the Royal 
A.siatic Society of (Ireat Britain and Ireland, mentions in his 
“ Hindu Superiority,” page 143-44 : — 

' ’ Bradhgargh Muni holds that tlie Sa])tarishis were in the 
Maghah Nakshatra at the junc^tion of tire Dvapar and the 
Kaliyug. He says : — 
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g f^cTT^ fijg I ( fiw ) 
'efffsnJTT! namt «!T9r^ itcrr: i 

‘‘ AccOT'di?if( fo him, tlim'forc*. VudhishMiim flniitisli*‘(l nt 
the hef^imiin^ of the Kaliyug. 

"" Au inscription in ji Jaiii Itmiplc on a iiill in'ar 
Yahohi, Kalada^^gi district, Deccan, says tliai the temple, hnilt 
hy Kin^ Pulkeslii II, of tlie diahikya family, was crecte*! 3730 
U'ai-s after tlie MahaWiarata. and when 550 years of the Saka 
era had passcxl, tJiiis proving' that the (treat War took place 
3735-556 = 3170 years ])eforc the Saka era; inother words 3170 + 
IS2S (Saka era) -5007 years ago. The inscription runs as 
follow’s 

4 4 

V mwi? ^ q^sim^ ir i ( ) 

?HRTB ^w??t5iTfi snrrqTjrfiT H.W’rm i 

Poliowing evidently the view Jield hy Jlradhgargh Muni, 
the author of tlie Ayeeri-i-Akbari says that Vikranuulitya as- 
<'end('d the throne in the 3044th year of the Yiidhishthira era. 
'riiis .also makes the Yudhishthira era begin 3044 + 1063 (Vikrama 
era) 5,007 years ago.” 

It is also popularly said, and even in Ivalhiina's time it 
was commonly believed, that tlie Blnirata war took place at 
(he end of I )\ a para Yuga (Hajataraiigini. Book 1, vemes 4S and 
10 ). 

In the introduction to Metakshara by Bapudeva Sliastri, 
(lie famous .‘istronomer, is written that during the limt 
c(«itury of Kaliyuga, Pariksliit was born. Pariksliit w^as 
irrandson of Arjuiia, tlie brother of Yudhislithira. It is 
also recorded in the same introdifttion that at the beginning 
of the nugn of Janinejaya, only 125 years of Kaliyuga had 
elapsed. Janmt‘jaya was the great-grandson of Aijuna. Tara 
Xatlia Tarkavachaspati, late Prineijiai of Free Sanskrit (VJlegi*, 

I 'ak'utta, and the well-known author of Bralmtabhidhan ami 
other books in Sanskrit, has also, after making n*s(‘ait*hes, 
written in his introduction to Sarala, the commentaiy of 
•'^idhantakaumadi, that Pariksliit was born when only SO years 
of Kaliyuga had elapsed. 

An important confirmation of this hypothesis is added 
hom the following: About 1,3(X) years ago, when the great 
work on astronomy, namely, Khandakhadi, was written by 
Brahmagupta in which its author gives authority of Arya Bat, 
•he famous astronomer of ancient times. This book is 
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oonsidered a greater authority on astronomy tlum Var4liamihi< 
ra’s Samhita, and in it occurs the following Sloka 

n^TftfJTTiiV fiRtrrfifT*?srs i 
eRftsgnnnf 4 Iftr! 

iid«i«4ir<4rr:4r^ i \ i 

j >• 

W^niJJOT flWT- 

g i i ^J t g rfqfg ini4a5us i \ n 

The total period of the Kaliyuga age is 4»32,000 years, and 
according to Khandakh4di it is divided into the following six 
eras : — 


Yudhislithira 

3,044 

Vikramilditya 

135 

Shaliv&hana 

18,000 

Vijay&vinandana 

. . . 10,000 

N^i Arjuna 

. . 4,00,000 

Balid&nava 

821 


It is evident that down to Vikram&ditya’s time 3,044 years 
of Kaliyuga, after Yudliishthira’s accession, had passed. Vikrar 
maditya’s ora is now 1967, and if we add these together they 
amount to soil, which exactly is now the Kaliyuga era. It 
therefore shows tliat Yudiiishthira was ruling in the beginnmg 
of Kaliyuga. 

Nirnai-Sindhu. another book of authority on astronomy, 
contains the following stanza 

Hwwerjrif iprirtf v i 

It states that to find out how much period passed since 
Kaliyuga began and Yudhishthira liV^ed, 3179 should be added 
to the Saka era. The Saka at present being 1832, it comes 
to 6011 years. 

Professor Dunker also says (History of Antiquity, vol. iv, 
page 219) : - The era of Yudhishthira is said to have preceded 
that of Vikram&tditya by the space of 3044 years, and to 
have commenced about 3100 B.C.’ ' 

(M the other hand, Kalhana's chronology has been proved 
at length to be inaccurate by Dr. M. A. Stein in the introduction 
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to his English translation of the Rajataraugini (Chapter IV, 
Sections II and III). 

So Hasan’s date does not seem to he incorrect and all 
that lie has written seems to be based on good autliority. 


Chai>T35R II. 

1. Gonanda I— 3120-3103 R.C. 

Gonanda became king of Kashmir in 3120 B.C. He was 
one of the relations of Jarasandha, king of Magadlia. He 
was a go(xi and just king. When Jarasandha was at war with 
Krishna, on the bank of the river Jamuna, Gonanda’s army 
fought bravely for some time, but was at last routed and ho 
himself was killed by Balabhadra, brother of Krishna. Gonanda 
I. leigiied for 17 years. 

2. Damodaba 1—3103-3090 B.C. 

After (jonanda’s death his son, Damodara, sat on the throne 
m 3103 B.(\ He was always brooding over his father’s death. 
Ill those days Smyammra or maiden’s own choice ” of the 
(Itiughter of the king of Kandahar (Gandhara) was proclaimed 
at the banks of the Indus. Bamodara heard the YMavas had 
also been invited on the occasion, and ho, therefore, left to meet 
Ihem and fight with them in order to avenge ins father’s death. 
He fought but was killed by Krishna. His wife, Yashovati, 
who was pregnant, was, by order of Krishna, made queen regent 
of Kashmir. Bamodara’s reign extended over a period of 13 
years. 

3. Yashovati— :i090-3075 B.C. 

Uani Yashovati was declared queen of Kashmir in 3U90 
B.C. As she was pregnant she gave birth to a son whom she 
named Gonanda II. She reigned for 15 years. 

4. Qonahda II— S076-30S5 B.C. 

Gonanda II., when yet a boy, was, by council of the minis- 
ters, crowned as king of Kashmir in 3075 B.C. About this time 
the groat war of Mah4bh4rata occunrod, and as Gonanda II, 
was a young prince he was not invited to assist by either the 
Kauravas or JP&ndavas. He was caused to bo slain by Hama- 
'leva, his Prime Minister, liaving reigned for 40 years. 


Chaftsb III.— Pandava Bynasty. 

5. Hakhadeva— 3035-3005 B.C. 

Hamadeva, the second son of Parikshit, grandson of Aijuna, 
< third brother of P&ndavas, vainly contended with his brother. 
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Janniejaya, for some time for the kingdom of Hastiiiapura or 
modern Delhi. When he could not withstand his brother, 
Hamadeva fled with a company of his men towards the hills 
of Chamba. Here he found an ascetic practising austere pen- 
ances in a cave. Hamadeva, who had just been defeated by 
his brother and was, therefore, much disappointed, went to 
the hermit and remained as an attendant on him. One day the 
holy man was pleased with him and deliglited him by foretelling 
that he was to become king of Kashmir. Hamadeva, tnisting 
on the holy man’s words, proceeded with his men to Kashmir, 
travelling over the mountains in the east of the valley, mid got 
service in the army of (jonanda II. who was then the king of 
Kashmir. By dint of his abilities, he gradually rose to the ofKc*^ 
of Prime Minister. He pleased the commandants of the army 
and -the other ministeis by his liberality, but, blindcKl witii 
selfishness, became unfaithful to his master. On finding an o|)- 
portunity, he caused king (lonanda IL to be slain by his men, 
and then, supported by the (courtiers, usiirpetl the throne. By 
his generous disposition, he won the liearts of all and was re- 
nowned for justice. He had firm control over all parts of the 
country, and the peacje that prevailed gave the country time to grow 
])rosperous. The treasury was full, and Hamadeva maintained 
a large and strong army. He reigned for f3(l yearn and then died. 

6. Hamadeva-' 3005-2936 B.C. 

His son, Kainadeva, sat on the throne in 3005 B.(\ He did 
much to maintain order and good government. Out of gener- 
osity he fixed only the tenth part of the produce of laud as his 
share. He founded a large city, called Babul, on the plateau 
of Mattan which compris^ eleven lakhs of houses, and built 
there the temple of Mdrtandeslivara (the ruins of whicdi are now 
to bo seen) with largo ornament^ and beautifully carved 
stones, erecting it to a heiglit of over 50 yards. The stones 
were hewn superfine and the joints made imperceptible, 
the whole building looking as if one solid block. Some stones 
of this temple are three to eight yards in length and one 
yard in thickness and one to five yards in width, and it is 
surprising how they have been brought here and piled up. 
He enclosed the compound of the temple with a wall, having on 
all its four sides beautiful niches and a row of one hundred and 
ninety couples of octagonal pillars. A stream was excavated 
from the mountain of Khavurpura and brought for this city. 
He conquered the Punjab, Kdbul and Mult&n, and then ad- 
vanced to M&rwar ; took the latter country from the posses- 
sion of Kachwahs and filled his harem with the daughters of 
Kachwah Chiefs. After this he marched to Lucknow, conquered 
it and ceded it to his nephew. From that place he brought a 
largeamountofspoilandthenwentto Kanauj where, after staying 
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for two years, inarched his army to Malwah and took it. Many 
cities were founded by him. He married the daii^liU'r <)f Shiva 
R4i, ruler of Gandhara (Kandaliar), and passed two years in that 
country. He then proceeded towanls the Shwalik mountains 
and made the Chief of those places ^ive him tribute. He 
fought a battle with the ruler of Kumaon and subdued him, but 
eventually having marriinl his daughter gave the country liack 
to him. Then ho marched to Ncagarkot, a mountain fortress 
between the sources of the Ravi (Hydraotes) and tlie Ryaa 
(Hyphasis), and, after capturing it, went to Hankot, and thence 
proceedcdto make pilgrimage of thegoddess Diirga. The ruler of 
tliat place made allegiance and gave him presents. He marritnl 
the daugliter of the Chief of Nagarkot to his son. Thence he 
inarched to Jammu, the ruler of which place did not at tirsi 
submit and rose to oppose him, but was at last defeated by 
him. Ho made many people slaves and with much wealth 
returned to Kashmir. After staying in Kashmir for two years 
lu^ again went to India and travelled from Multan to Iknigal 
along the shores of the Indiiui Ocean and miwle ni rouiv about 
oOO chieftaiiLS give him tribute. Ho then returned vui Kanauj 
and came to Kashmir with a large amount of wealth. Here a 
large public assembly was held by him in which gifts were given 
to brave men and the third part of his booty was distributed 
among the people. During his lifetime he gave away three 
lakhs of (*ows in eharity and used to take much can) of 
religions men. Two ascetics, one named Haru and the other 
Mani, who had come from Silhet, used to accompany him wher- 
ever he was leading his army for invasion. They had power to 
make themselves invisible when sitting in company of people 
and then visible at tlieir will, and would not eat or slee]) for 
days together. 

Ramadeva reigned for 69 years, and then, giving over the 
kingdom to his son, clothed himself in a stag fur and sat with 
his spiritual leaders (H&ru and M&ni) in the temple of 
Pariheshvara on the Bhawan spring for ten years and then dis- 
apjieannl with them, leaving no trace of himself behind. 

7. Vyasdhva -2936-2880 B.C. 

Vyasdeva assumed the reins of government in 2936 H.(\ 
He was, like his father, a just and generous ruler. He invittnl 
learned men from India; promoted the learning; cstablisluxl 
the schools ; and was always intent on promoting the welfare of 
the soldier and the ryot. The reservoir, which his father had 
brought through the city of B&bul, was stopping in winter omng 
to water being frozen, "therefore the king, for the benefit of 
the people, constructed within the city a large and deep tank 
of pucca masonry with stone steps on all its sides. 

He went to India in the attire of a fakir to make pilgrimages 
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of holy places, and spent lakhs. At that time, king Jaswant 
of Marwar had proclaimed svayamvara (maiden's own choice) 
of his daughter named Kalabhawani. Vyasdeva went alone 
at this ceremony. The bride saw him from afar and chose 
him as her husband. He married her and returned to Kashmir 
with much wealth. He brought one thousand gold and silver 
images of Shiva and 99,000 SiUigrams (emblems of Vishnu) and 
placed them in the temple of Mart andesh vara and other 
places of worship. His i-eign extended over 56 years. 

S. Druna— 2880-2822 B.C’. 

After his father’s death, Druna ascended the throne. He 
used to dress himself like a fakir and sit at the door of his father's 
temple, where he was from morning to e veiling attending to 
public affairs. He was so good and merciful that, he would 
not fine a guilty person more than a couple of pice. In order 
to ovcriiwe the oppressors, however, he had erected a plough 
near himself, but througliout his lifetime he pressed to death only 
one man; and thenceforward iiom^ dared molest anybody. 
He was a strict vegetarian but was not devoting liis time to 
worshipping, saying that administering justice was more virtuous 
than w'orshi])ping. Theft and crime were unknown in his time, 
and the peojile were in the enjoyment of tranquillity and peace. 
His wife, Margidevi, built the temple of Margeshvara at the 
village of Kuther. He dieil after reigning for 58 years. 

9. SiMHADEVA— 2822-2768 B.C. 

iSiiiihadeva succeeded his father in 2822 B.C. He was 
a good and generous ruler. He spent his whole life in wor- 
shipping ; never touched flesh meat ; founded many villages 
and built many temples. The village Simhpur was founded 
by him. The population increased so much that peojAe went 
to live in hills and high lands. His cousin, named Vishaga, 
fell in love with the daughter of a farmer and forcibly took hold 
of the girl. The just king, on hearing this, summoned this 
wicked relative in his presence and put him to death. Vish&ga’s 
mother, not bearing the sorrow of her son’s death, burned 
herself alive on his funeral pile. By this horrible event the 
gentle heart of the good king was greatly affected, so much so 
that he died of grief in only four days after this occurrence. 
He ruled for 54 years. 

10. Gopaldeva — 2768-2765 B.C. 

Gop&ldeva succeeded his father in 2768 B.C. He 
suffered from a painful disease, which weakened both his mind 
and body, and could not, therefore, take the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of a ruler upon himself. He entrusted manage- 
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ment of public affairs to liis minister, named Shashopal. At 
this time the Chief of Khuttan declared war with the Chief of 
Kashgar who was brother-in-law of GopAldeva. The Chief of 
Kashgar was killed in the battle and the possession of his (country 
was taken by the conqueror. Thereupon Sliashopal went with 
a large army to avenge the death of his master’s relation and 
was met by the enemy’s army near a mountain called Tong. 
ShashopAl’a troops were at the foot of the mountain and were 
destroyed by stones rolled down by the enemy from abov<^ 
On hearing tliis news, GopAldeva, who was aln^ady infirm-bodied, 
became broken-hearted and shortly died of liver disease. FTis 
period of reign was 13 years and three montlis. 


11. ViJAYANANDA — 2755-2730 B.C. 

Vijayananda, younger brother of GopAldeva, now became 
king. Fie, after putting the government in order, wont iwrsoii- 
ally at the head of SO.iKH) cavalry and 100,000 infantry towaixls 
Kashgar and fought a decisive battle witli the (Jhief of Khuttcan, 
defeated him and took poasession of KAsligar and Khuttan. 
Peace was afterwards e*)iicluded, the Chief of Khuttan giving 
him his daughter named iSumran RAni in inamagc, ami then 
Vijayananda restored Khuttan to him and returned to Kashmir, 
He maintained peace on frontiers and managed the affairs of the 
country with justice. He built a grand temple of Vijayeslivara 
at JlijbiliAra, in which he luul plac^ a cow suspending by magic 
power or talisin. Ten lakhs of gold moliars wore spent on the 
construction of this temple. He reigned for 25 years. 


12. SiJKHADBVA— 2730-2686 B.C. 

Sukhadeva, sou of GopAldeva, succeeded in 2730 B.C. 
Being a pleasure-loving king he was always busy in sports and 
merriments, having entmsted management of publi<*. affairs to 
RAma Nanda, son of Vijayananda. As a consequence, slack- 
ness occurred in the administration, and, by it, weakness of 
power. The territories belonging to the kingdom in the PunjAb 
were seized by Chitrath, king of Delhi, and the Province of 
TurkistAn was also lost. The treasury, and with it the army 
<lecreased. BAma Xanda also got didoyal and rebellious and 
caught Sukhadeva while hunting in the mountains of Ama^ 
iiAth and drowned him in the Liddar river ; and then declare 
himself king of Kashmir. Sukhadeva’ s rule extended over 44 
years. 

13. Rama Natoa— 2686-2629 B.C. 

RAma Xanda sat on the throne in 2686 B.C. He kept 
the frontiers under control; subjugated the ruler of 
and invaded Xagarkot. The peasant had to give one-fitth of 
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tho produce as governiuent share. He put to death several 
1 ‘ebellious men and established his power all over the kingdom. 
The people were happy under his firm rule, wliich last^ for 
57 years. 

14. Sandiman — 2629 — 2564 B.C. 

His son, Sandiman, succeeded in 2629 B.C. He was re- 
nowned for justice. He founded a big city at the place which 
now forms the bed of the Vular Lake, calling it after liis own 
nameSandiinatnagar, whicli is even to the present time popularly 
known by the name of Salabatnagar. The river ifhelum was 
flowing through this city, and he built many grand houses on ita 
banks. He constructed 21 temples of stone, out of whi(;h the 
temple of Mahadeva was exquisitely fine and imposing, and 
placed ill it 300 gold and silver images of Mahddeva, out of which 
two images w’erc set with jewels. The temple of Zeshteshvara 
on the Sulimati hill, whi(‘h is yet extant, was originally built by 
him. Kuliman hill, or Takht-i-8uliman as it is popularly called, 
must be, from the fact that 8andiman built the temple on it, 
a corru])tion of Sandiman hill. 

He marched with a large army to India ; invaded c(»untriea as 
fai‘ as Kanauj ; and after visiting many shrines and notable places 
returned, going to Kabul and Kandaliar. The king of Kandahar 
solicited to be ac(*epti»d under his suKeraiiity and gave his 
daughter, Partidevi, in marriage to him. He then returned 
from there, but, while crossing the river Attock, his boat capsized 
and Pdrtidevi was drowned. The king became much afflicted 
at her loss, but the ruler of Kandahar sent his second daughter 
to liim and thus beguiled his sorrow. Sandiman ruled tor 
65 years. 

15 & 16. Marhandeva & Kamamdeva — 2664-25J)9 B.O. 

After his father’s death in 2564 B.C., Marhandeva came 
to the throne and made his younger brother, Kdmandeva, 
his minister. After some time the two brothers grew hostile 
to each other and eventually were at war. The nobles of the 
kingdom then inteiposed and divided the country between them, 
giving the South-Eastern half to Marhandeva and North- 
Eastern to Kamandeva. Marhandev4 founded the village 
Marhama and built a big temple there. He was a just and 
aenerous ruler and his subjects were happy under him. Kaman- 
deva made Sandimatnagar his capital. He was a tyrant and the 
people were hard pressed. He exiled many people who took re- 
fuge in the tracts governed in peace by Marhandeva. During 
that time a large comet appear^ in the sky which was shining 
very bright at night. In the same year rain fell heavily and 
a huge snake appeared at Chakdar which, however, died in a 
couple of days, but his carcase did not go till one year. Prom 
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that time the tract owned by Marhandeva was called ftlarhan 
Raj, and that by K&mandeva, K&man Rdj, and in course of 
time these names were shortened into Maraj and Kamrdj, l)y 
which names they are at present known. Marliandeva ruled 


for 55 years. 


17. Chandardeva -2509-2457 B.C. 


Ohandardeva, who succeeded his father in 2509 B.O., 
planned a conspiracy for entrapping Karnandeva and was 
successful in it. He slew Karnandeva and put his son, Varga- 
deva, in prison. Having eased himself from fear of enemies, 
he fell in debauchery and indolence and in consequence anarcliy 
ensued. Ho filled his harem with 360 wives and was with one 
each day of the (lunar) year by turn. His reign extended over 
52 years. 

IS. Ananda— 2457-2429 B,V. 

Ananda, brother of Chandaixleva, succeeded to the thnme 
in 2457 B.C. Being a cruel king he would liang men even 
for trivial offences. He died after ruling for 2S years. 


19. Drtjpadadbva— 2429-2378 B.C, 

Ananda-’s son, Hrupadadeva, amended the tluone. Unlike 
liis father, he was geiienjus and cherisher of his subjects. Ho 
built a temple of Jwalamukhi at the village of Shar. So strong 
was he that one day he saw a stone on the way which was over 
100 niaunds in weight, and he pushed it to one side by his left 
hand. His brother, Harnamdeva, rebelled against him and 
there was war between them, in which Drupadadova received an 
arrow in his eye and was killed. His rule extended over 51 years. 


20. Haknamdeva— 2378-2329 B.C. 

Harnamdeva, triumphant from the battle, seized the 
throne, but soon plunged into the whirl of luxury and indo- 
lence. He was so fond of liquors that he plant^ vineyards 
in many places and started distilleries, inducing every pemoii, 
wliether great or low, to drink. In his own palace compound lie 
had a pond filled, out of which the liquor was profusely dis- 
tributed and drunk. While under the influence of intoxication 
he was sitting to administer justice and was, as might be expected, 
awarding most severe punishments. He was taking away by 
force women of the people. At last his Commander-in-Chief, 
named Durga, revolt^ and declared war against him. After 
much blood-shed, Durga won the field and burned the palace 
and a part of the city of B&bul. Thereupon the people of the 
city united together and fell upon Durga’s army which they 
defeated and also killed D^a. Thus saved by his people, 
Hamdmdeva gave manifestation to his gratitude by remitting two 
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years’ revenue of the whole country. After some time Durga’s 
son, named Rangu, in order to avenge his father’s death, went 
with some of his companions and caught the king wlhle hunting 
in a jungle and killed liim. Harnamdeva’s period of reign was 
39 years. 


21. SULKANDBVA -2329-2311 J3.C. 

After his fatlier’s death Sulkandeva sat on the throne. 
He was a pleasure-loving king but was administering justice 
impartially. Saturday he had allottinl for public affairs and the 
rest of the week he used to spend in nothing but luxury. His 
rule extended over 28 years. 

22. SiNADiTYA -••2311-2294 B.C. 

Sinaditya succeeded his father in 2311 B.O. He was a 
foolish and a snappish king. One day he was looking Jiis fact) 
in Ji mirror and his wife was unfortmiately i*esting her head 
on his slioiilder and her face refleek'd in the mirror. On this 
the king upbraided her, saying tliat she might be having inti- 
numy with the penson in the mirror, and cut off her nose there and 
tlion. It is said he onlered his minister to get for him a virgin of 
paradise. The minister, fearing that he would lose his life if he 
did not satisfy his master’s wisli, brought him a pretty girl, 
nicely dressed and wearing ornaments, and told him that slie 
was the daughter of the lord of paradise, but ten million dinars 
were asked for her. 't’he foolish king at once gave the money to 
the minister and took the girl. The minister was the de fnrto 
ruler, the king being ruler only in name. Simlditya was killed 
by his brother after 17 years of his accession to the throne. 

, 23. Mangaladitya— 2294-2255 B.C. 

iSiii^itya w»is assassinated in his bed-chamber by his 
brother, Mangaladitya, and then the latter was, by the help of 
the nobles of tlie kingdom, installed as king of Kashmir. Maugar 
laditya also proved himself a bad ruler. He encouraged planta- 
tion of vineyards and had stills started in every house in the 
country. He was addicted to merry-makings and also encour- 
aged gambling in the country. In his time a mist appeared in 
the atmosphere, by inhaling which many people died. His 
reign lasted 39 years. 

24. Khimbvdra — ^2355-2189 B.C. 

Khimendra succeeded his father in 2255 B.C. He, after 
making his control stronger over the frontiers, also became 
luxurious and fond of hunting. It is said he had learnt an 
incantation and by its power used to enter the houses of the 
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people undetected and used to violate their women. One 
day he entered the house of his minister, Druna, and outraged 
iiis wife. There he forgetfully dropped his ring, which was 
afterward found by the minister. The latter recognized it to 
he tlie king s and was consequently mucli enraged, and at night 
caused the king to be slain by his own servants. The king 
ruled for 66 years. 


26. Biiimsbna— 2189-2128 B.(l 

Kliimendra’s son, Bhinisena, was tlien proclaimed king of 
Kashmir. Ho was a wild, reckless prince and a drunkard. He 
enhanced tlio taxes in the country and introduced many oppres- 
sive measures. He built the temple of Koteshvara on the 
bank of the •Ihelum and founded the village Simpur. As the 
Chief of Khuttan had previously invaded Kashgar, Bhiin- 
sena sent his troops to reconquer that country, but when the 
troops were crossing the Kurakoram mountains, they were 
overtaken by a snow-storm in which they all perished and not even 
I nil' soul survived. During that time a magician, named Turjan, 
came in Kashmir from India, who used by his magic power to 
make people sick and then was coming before the same persons 
MS physician and after taking money from them was curing 
them. One day he made the Hani of the king sick by his 
magic power and took from the king one thousand nshrafis 
smd then cured her. He had a pupil who disclosed his mysteiy. 
'File king got to know of this, and he at last hanged that magi- 
cian. It is said that the magician appeared like a swine on the 
gallows. The king ruled for 61 years and 7 months and then 
died. 

26. INDBASENA — ^2128-2082 B.C. 

Jlhimsona’s son, Indrasena, now sat on the throne. He 
also encouraged gambling and drinking. In his time the people 
were so far demoralized that the name of God was forgotten 
and the most heinous acts were perpetrated by them. The 
king was always busy with revelries, and the public affairs were 
managed by his minister, Surendra. But the king after some 
time got dissatisfied with his minister and dismissed him. The 
minister became desperate and turbulent, raised an army of his 
own and defeated the king in a battle, but in the meantime the 
minister accidentally tumbled down his horse and was caught 
by the soldiers of the king. The king, who was very much 
incensed against him, had his skin taken off his body and thus 
tortured him to death. . . , 

The Chief of Nagarkot also displayed a refractory 
Indrasena sent a force to reduce him to obedience. The Gniei 
of Nagarkot resisted but was killed in the battle. 

Indrasena ruled for 46 years. 
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27. SuNDARSENA— 2082-2041 B.C. 

Indrasona’s son, Sundarsoiia, sat on the throne in 2082 B.C. 
He indulged in debauchery, and the people also were demoral- 
ized to the highest degree. From tlie time of Hamamdeva, 
each successive ruler was a debauchee. The people had become 
addicted to lyijig, drinking, and gambling. They had no moral 
sense and were behaving like bnites. Then appeared a hermit, 
a potter by profession, whose name was Nanda Gupta. He 
preaclied to the people inhabiting the city of Sandimatnagar, 
exhorting them tigainst sinful deeds, but nobody would listen 
to liim ; on tlio contrary, he wjis ridiculed and molested. The 
potter tiien took refuge on a hill which is now called Kralasaii- 
gar or jwtter’s hill. One night a destructive earthquake occur- 
ml by which the earth in the middle of the city was rift and 
water gushed out in a flood and soon submerged the whole city. 
By the same cartlujuake a knoll of the hill at Baramulla near 
Khadanyar tumbled down, which choked the outlet of the river 
Jhelum and, consequently, the water rose high at once and 
drowned the whole city together with its king and i\\p inhabi- 
tants. Tliis submerged city forms the bed of the Vular Lake. 

Snndei*scna leigned for 41 ywAV ^ ; and with him ended the 
Pandava dynasty, 23 descendants of which ruled for nearly 
one thousand years in Kashmir. After this there was no king in 
Kashmir for an interval of two months. Those who had survived 
the deluge by taking shelter on high places on the foot of the 
adjacent hills, came together and elected Lava, who was a 
relative of the ruler of MAlwah and was a Jagir holder at Lol&b, as 
king of Kashmir. 

The foregoing 23 kings of Pandava dynasty ani among the 
35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. Kaihana sa 3 rs that after 
Gonanda II. to the time when I^ava aacended the throne tliese 
35 king^, have ruled, but according to Hasan, on the authority of 
Katn&kar, it is not so. After Hundersena, the 23rd of these kings, 
Lava has come to the thnme, and then after the successive 
reigns of 7 kings, the last of whom was Sachinara, the remaining 
t wed VC kings out of these 35 nded over the land. 

Chapter IV. 

28. Lava— 2041-1981 B.C. 

Lava was crowned king of Kashmir by the burgesses of 
the country in 2041 B.C. He was a powerful ruler and held 
the frontiers quiet and free from foreign aggression. He founded 
a laige city, named Lolau, in the LoUb valley, which contained 
eighty-four lakhs of houses according to Kaihana, but eighty 
thousand according to Batn&kar. He bestowed on the Br&h- 
mans the village Levara now called Levar, on the Liddar river. 
He reigned for flO years. 
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29. Kusha— 1981-1794 B.C. 

Lava’s son, Kusha, succeeded in 1981 B.C. He granted the 
village Karuhara now known by the name of Kolar to the 
BrahmaiiK, and ruled for 7 years. 

30. Khagbndra— 1974-1944 B.C. 

Kusha’s son, Khagendra, succeeded in 1944 B.(*. He 
founded Khagi and Klionaniusha, now called Kakapur and 
Kliiinmuli respectively, and died after reigning for 30 years. 

31. Sttrendra — 1944-1901 B.C. 

Surendra smjcceded his father, Khagendra, in 1944 B.C. 
He founded a town in the Dravad country (tailing it Soraka, 
and a village named Narendrabhavana. In his own kingdom 
he founded the village Saurasa which is now called Shurat in 
I )cosar. 

He ruled for 43 year-s and diecl issueless. 

32. (fUDHARA — 1901-1864 B.C^. 

Oudhara, who belonged to a different dynasty, now took 
the throne. Being a noble-mindetl and pious king he be- 
stowed on the Brahmans the villages Oodhara and Hastishala, 
now known by the names of Godar and Hastihel, in Deosar. 

His reign lasted 37 years. 

33. SUVARNA— 1864-1829 B.C. 

SUvarna succeeded his father in 1864 B.C. He brought 
to Krala now called Ardavani or Advin the canal called Suvar- 
naniani (Sunamani-kul) for its irrigation. This canal flows 
even to this time along the east of Zainapur plateau. Suvarna 
was a good and benevolent king and reigned foi* 35 years. 

34. Janaka— 1829-1797 B.C. 

Janaka succeeded his father in 1829 B.C\ and was, like his 
father, a good king. He founded two villages, called Jalora 
(Zalur) in Zainagir and Vihu, and ruled for 32 years. 

35. Sachibara — 1797-1757 B.C. 

Sachinara, son of Janaka, succeeded in 1797 B.C. He w^a 
‘Strong king and of forgiving disposition. He founded the nlla^ 
^hamangasa (Sh&ngas in Kuthar) and the village Shinara (Sliar 
mVihu). His rule extended over 40 years. 

After Sachinara come successively the remaining twelve 
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of the 35 so-called lost kinj];s, the first of whom is Galgeiidraand 
the last, Bhagwant. 


Chapter V. 

36. Oalgendra-~1757-1712 B.C. 

Calgcndra, nephew of Sachiiiara, succeeded. He was 
reputed for justice. Ho framed a code of laws and brought it 
into force. In Mar&j he founded on a plateau a large city 
named Naunagar, which is said to have contained 13,00,000 
houses, and brought from the river Rambiara a stream through 
the city. He built many temples in this city atid reigned for 
45 years. 

37. Baladeva -1712-1669 B.C. 

Baladeva who succeeded his father in 1712 B.C. was a good 
and generous king. He founded the village Balapur Suparsii- 
man. It is said that Bhigham, who was tlien king of Ujain or 
modem Delhi, sent a large army to invade Kashmir, which 
was totally routed by Baladeva. Baladeva had a daughter 
named llim&l, and a man, named Nagi Arjuna, fell in love with 
her. At last they were married, but soon after they became 
separated and suffered long the pangs of separation. 

Himal and N&gi Arjuna is still a popular love story in 
Kashmir. 

Baladeva r(‘igned for 43 years. 

38. Kalsena- ’-1669—1644 B.C. 

Nalsena succeeded his father in 1669 B.C. He was a very 
tyrannical and cruel king. It is said that during the period 
of his rule this butcherly king put one lakh of people to death. 
This king was execrated and loathed throughout the country. 
Even to the present time, this name is I'emembered with abhor- 
rence, and the word Nalsen has become synonymous with a man 
of abominable character. At last this terrible rule was cut short 
by the palace catching fire and Kalsena with all his family in- 
cluding tlirec sons being burnt in the conflagration. His 
dreadful rule extended over 25 years. 

39. Gokarha~1644-1608 B.C. • 

Nalsena left no heir to the throne, they having all perished 
in the fire, and then the nobles of the l^gdom elected Gukarna, 
who was from the family of the Jammu Rajas, and installed 
him as the king of Kashmir. This king was popular, being 
just and good-natured. He went to visit pilgrimages and shrines 
in India, and the king of Kanauj sent an army to oppose him» 
but eventually made peace with him. He visited many holy 
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|)lfioea and gave lakhs of rupees in alms, and after three years re- 
turned to Kashmir. He built a grand tem])]e of Sharkadovi at 
the foot of the Pradyumna-pitlia, and the village Brand (Bren 
111 Piuik) was given as grant for tlie niaiiitenaiK^e of this temple, 
(rokarna ruled for 36 yeHi*s. 

4U. Prahlad— 1608-1597 B.C\ 

llis sou, Prahlad, ascended the throne in 1608 B.(*. lie 
built the temple of Priteshvara on the Shirakut liill in Khuihama. 
toiriierly called Bu Sangri and now Baba 8hukriiddin hill. 
He bec'anie a disciple of a saint, jiamed Druna, whose teachings 
produced such an effect on his mind that he retired from the 
world and became a Sanyasi, giving the kingdom to his minister 
Hanibru. He ruled for 11 years. 

41. Bambru~1597-1589 B.C. 

Bambru sat on the throne in 1597 B.(!. He was a sagacious 
ajid benevolent ruler and everybody was pleased with his rule. 
Hut he shortly fell in love with his maternal cousin’s wife, 
named Lolare, and used to cry out “ Lo, Lo, Lo ” day and 
night. Meanwhile Lolare also fell in love with him, but she was 
|)ut under restraint by her people. Bambru died, and at the 
^ame time Lolare also breathed her last. Lolare Bambru is 
cvcMi to the present time a [lopular love song. Bambru ruled 
lor S years. 


42, PBATACASHir^ -1589-1553 B.C. 

Pratapashila, who was from the descendents of Calgendra, 
was after Bambru had abdicated the throne and become mad, 
‘‘Icf'ted by the nobles of the kingdom and crowned king of Kash- 
mir. He ruled with justice. He founded the city at the foot 
of the hill in Vular, calling it after his own name Pratapa-Nagar, 
and built the temple of Prataboshvara at Bhawan. It is said 
that a woman fell in love with him who eloped with him and 
never re-appeared. He reigned for 36 years. 

43. Sanobam Chandra — 1553-1552 B.C. 

Pratipashila’s son, Sangr&m Chandra, succeeded him in 
1553 B.C. He founded a village inPattan, calling itafterhis own 
name Sangr&mpura. His reign was good, but lasted only one 
year and 4 months, after which he died. 

44. Labik Chandra — 1552-152!! B.C. 

L&rik Chandra, brother of Prat&pashila, now took the throne. 

established order and good government, ^e built a large 
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city at tlie foot of the Vatargajig hill, calling it after his own 
name L&rik-nagar (Lar), and bmuglit a stream through it from 
the adjacent hill. The city was so dense and the houses were 
so contiguous that it is said that a kid got over the roof of a 
house at its eastern extremity, which went along from roof to 
roof and only descended at its western extremity. The stream 
Larkul which runs through tlu^ village Lar was excavated by him. 
He reigned for 31 years. 

45. Bibam Chandba - 1521-1476 B.(.\ 

His son, Biram (handra, succeeded after his death in 1521 
B.(^ He was a good and pious king, being occupied day 
and night in worshipping. It is said that he used to bathe 
every morning at one hundred pilgrimages and worship at one 
hu!idred shrines. Whatever money came as revenue during 
the day lie used to distribute among poor people at evening and 
nothing was kept by for next day. One evening, after lie had 
distributed the day’s income, a Brahman came and askexi for 
alms. “ Excuse this time,” the king said, “ come to-morrow 
and I will give you as much as you want.” ” It may be tliat 
Your Majesty dies during this night,” the Brahman replied, 
“then who will supply my want?” On hearing this, the 
great charitable king gave himself up to the Brahman, telling tl ^ 
latter to sell him in the Bazar and get the money ho could procure 
for him. The Brahman took him to the bazar whore a merchant, 
recognizing the king, bought him for one thousand aahrafis. 
The king passed the night in the inenhant’s house, and the 
following morning, making himself known to him, offered 
one thousand ashrafis he had paid to the Brahman for him. 
“lhave bought a king,” he said humorously, “and shall 
I give him up without making any profit over the bargain ? ” 
The king offered ten thousand asArafis, but the merchant 
refused it, saying that lie would not part with him even for 
ten lakhs of (ishrafis. ” What ransom then do you want * ’* 
asked the king. ' ^ I want that Your Majesty will henceforth 
take the evening meal in my house all your life tlirough,” said 
this liberal-minded merchant, who wanted thus to make a name 
for himself, * ‘ then I have no claim whatever upon Your Majesty. ’ ’ 
The king consented to this, and thenceforth dined every evening 
in the merchant’s house. 

Under Biram Cliandra’s rule the country was most prosper- 
ous. He reigned for 45 years. 

46. Babiqhana— 1476-1459 B.C. 

After Biram Chandra’s death in 1476 B.C. his son, Babighaiia, 
was acclaimed as king. He was not endowed with much in- 
tellect, but his Chakra Rani was a very wise woman and 
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she maintained order in the kingdom, and directed public ad'airs 
with cleverness and sagacity. It is said that slie used to make 
round in the city at night in disguise, in order to find out that 
nothing marred the peace in the land. One dark night, while 
on her usual night tour, she overheard an ascetic in a Init talking 
to his wife. The wife told him, “ Chakra Rani is a hrav*' and 
wise woman and it is surpri.sing that she goes about alone at 
night in disguise like a man. Had this wife been the husband 
and her husband tlie wife, she could work mirat'les.” The 
ascetic replied, “May it bo so.” At the same time ('liakra 
Rani found in herself muscular power and she (iame to the as- 
cetic, beseeching him that what ho had just spoken should not 
happen. But the ascetic said that it could nol; be (‘liaiiged. 
iSho then returned to the palace and found her efTcminitc husband 
become more w'eak. Chakra Rani told him all what the ascetic 
had said, and then the king was seized with intense grief and kept 
himself in seclusion for one month, after wliich he committed 
suicide by taking poison. Chakra Rani then clad herself like a 
mendicant and spent Inu* life with the ascetic by whosi^ word 
all that misfortune Inid come about. Babighana's rule l.'wted 
17 yeai-s. 

47. Bhaowajtt- -1460-1445 B.C. 

Bhagwant, brother of Babighana, was at the instance of 
('hakra R4ni, raised to the throne. His administration was 
gofxl. He built three temples and died after reigning for 
14 years. 

With Bhagwant ends the history of the remaining twelve 
out of the 35 so-called lost kings of Kashmir. 




1 8. A Passage in the Turki Text of the B§barnamah. 
By H. Beveridge. 


In the two published texts of Babur's AJemoirs in the 
(iri^inal Turki there is a long passage at the end of the year 
1H)K A.H., 15(12-03 A.I)., which completes the story of Babur's 
Higlit from AkhsI and his hiial deliverance. The passage does 
not occur in the Elphinstone MS. of the Turki, nor in any of 
(he Persian translations. All the Persian MSS. end with 
Bilhar’s being in a garden, and in imminent danger of being 
euptured. The last words are part of a melancholy Persian 
verse quoted by Babar. The two Turki texts take up the 
narrative at this place and describe Babar' s deliverance, and 
his rejoining his matt^rnal uncles at Andijan. A consideration 
of the passage seems to me to prove that tlu^ passage is an 
interpolation, and that in all probability it was added by some 
one many years after Babar ’s death. Possibly it is one of the 
lour passages which his great-grandson Jahangir added to th<‘ 
text (see Tuzuk, 2nd year, p. 52 of S. Ahmad’s edition). My 
icasons for disbelieving the authenticity of the passage are as 
Follows 

Firntlij . — It is a very .suspicious circumstance that the 
passage does not occur in tin* Elphinstone MS. of the Turki, 
noi in any of the numerous M8S. of the Persian translation 
of the Memoirs. If the Alwar ATS. is to be believed, the 
Persian translation existed in the time of Humriyiin, and at 
all events it existed in the time of Akhar. It is commonly said 
iliat the translation was made for Akhar by the Khan-Khanan 
.Vbdu-i'-Haliim. He must have had access to good Turki MSS. 
— VVe know that there was one in Babar’s own liandwriting in 
(lie Imperial Library os late as the time of Shah Jaliun, see 
I’adshahnamali, 1, 42 and II, 703 — and it is impossible to 
suppose that he would pass over so important and even tli rill- 
ing a passage It occurs, so far as is yet known, in two Turki 
MSS., namely, Kehr’s AIS. on which llminsky founded his 
edition, and the Haidarahud AIS. in Sir SalUr Jong’s library. 
rUc a^e of neither of these AISS. is known, but they do not 
M'em to be more than one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
vears old, and so are later (ihan the Elphinstone. The Kehr 
Ms., at all events, cannot be older than Jehangir's time, for it 
ontains fragments translated from Abul-l-Fazl’s Akbamtoa 
1 f the passage had occurred in any early Turk! MS. it would 
urely have been referred to in Ferishta’s long account of 
Ibibar’s reign. He makes copious use of the Memoirs, and 
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speaks ^ of them as being written in TurkT. He also (see the 
Newal Kishore’s lithograph of Ferishta, p. 196) gives a trans- 
lation of Babar’s comparison of his taking of Samarkand with 
Sultan Husain's taking of Herat, which is certainly not in 
verbal agreement with ‘Abdu-r-Rahim’s translation, and seems 
to be an independent version. Ferishta was born at Astrabad 
on the shores of the Caspian, jiresumably therefore Turki was 
almost, if not quite, his mother* tongue. 

Secondly . — ^'Fhe story told in the passage in question 
implies the occurrence of the miraculous, and it is a generally 
accepted axiom that miracles do not occur. Not only does a 
eeitain Khwajah Y*aqub appear to Babar in a dream and 
announce to him, on the authority of his grandfather, his 
speedy deliverance, and his future greatness, but Khwajah 
‘Ubaid Ullah Ahrar himself apiiears in a dream to one of his 
servants at Andijan, and also apparently to his uncles, and 
announces that Babar is at Karnian ^ or Kanian. The servants 
Baba Pargarl and Qutluq Muhammad Barlas are persons not 
mentioned elsewhere in Babar’s Memoirs, for it seems ver\ 
doubtful if Qutluq the Barlas is the same person as the 
Khwajah QuUnq Kokaltash mentioned as being at Samarkand 
in 906. Khwajah Y'aqiib also, the alleged son of KhwS.jah 
Yahia, and grandson of Khwajah 'Ubaid Ullah, is, as far as 1 
know, an otherwise unknown person. Khwajali Yahia and his 
two sons Zeehariah and Baql were killed by the Uzbegs some 
two years before, and though Yahia had a third son who sur- 
vived him, his name was not Y‘aqub.® It also seems to me ver} 
improbable that if the story of Babar's dream were true. 
Khwand Amir should not have mentioned it. He probabh 
never saw Babar ’s Memoirs, but he heard of, and has reported, 
the dream which Babar had before taking Samarkand. If th*‘ 
dream in the garden at Karnan really occurred, he would surely 
have heard of it from Shaikh Zain or others, and if so, lie 
would probably have reported it, as it was much more impor- 
tant and more intelligible than the Samarkand one. 

Thirdly . — The story told in the passage seems to me to 

1 jVlohl, J. des Savants, 1840, 221, thinks he mufit have used tli<' 
translation , but he gives no reasons for this view. 

^ Karnan is not marked on the maps but must bo near Ohi\'a and tfi 
the north of Akhsi. 

3 According to the ^laaina Ashy a I, 504, Yatila and his two sons 
Zochariali and Baqi wore killed at the village of KasrSb in the Tasli 
kend district on 11 Mutiarram 906, 7 August 1600. The third son wa^ 
i^wajah Muliammad Amin. See also the Rashahat-i-*ain adhaySt of 
Fakhru-d-din ' *Ali the son of Husain Wa*iz, Bieu’s Cat. I. 353a and 
Ethd’s Cat. I. O. MSS., p. 261, which was written in 909, 1503-04. Tli> 
account of the martyrdom of K. Yahiia and his two sons is aiven at 
pp. 277 etc. of the I. O. MS., and it is stated that the life of tM third 
son, I^waja Muhammad Amin, was spared in order that one son of K. 
Yahia might survive. 
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.•ontradict the account given by Babar himself in tlie same 
chapter, and only a few pages previous. According to the 
passage, Qutluq Muli. Barlas was one of the men who fled from 
Akbsi at the same time as Babar did, but got separated from 
him in the confusion and made his way to Andijan. He arrived 
there just as the Khans, Babar’s uncles, were entering the 
place, and had his dream. He told it to the Khans, wlio 
informed him that they had had a similar intimation. He then 
went ofi with a party, found Babar, and rescued him just as he 
was about to be seized and murdered, and brought him to 
Andijan. Babar found his uncles there, stayed with them four 
inontiis, and then made up his mind to leave Farghana. Witli 
this statement the chapter ends, and the next begins with the 
first month of 910 and the march towards Kabul. But accord- 
ing to Babar’s own story, as related earlier in the chapter, the 
Khans were not at Andijan at the time when he fled from 
.\khsi. Tliey never had possession of Andijan fortress, but 
they came to the outskirts of the place (Krskine, p. Ill, and 
i<Vrishta 197), and Babar saw them there and was sent by them 
tn Aklisi. He got possession of the fort for a short time, but 
when Tambal came with 2,000 or 3,000 men he had to leave 
the place and fly for his life. But previous to doing so he had 
Heard that the KJmns had raised the siege and retreated to 
Kami Badam, Erskinc 114. They went by Marginan and 
Kaiid Bridam, and were followed to the former place by Tambal. 
When Tambal saw that tliey were in full retreat he came to 
Akhsi witli the result tliat Babar had to fly. The reason why 
tlic Khans retreated was because Tambal had applied to 
Shaibani for help, and the latter had replied tliat lie would 
' omc shortly, Erskine 114. ft was this retreat of the Khans 
which disturbed Babar so much and made it impossible for him 
to hold Akhsi. If tlic above view of the contradiction between 
Kabar’s undoubted narrative and the TurkI passage be correct, 
It must follow, I think, that the latter is not genuine. 

Fourthly,-— It seems to me very extraordinary that if the 
p.issage is genuine, Babar should not have gone on to describe ‘ 

} 'I'ho crossed the river at Khojand, ».e., 1 presume, they croHsed 

in»m the south to the north bonk. Apparently, their idea in retreating 
was to oppose the entry of ShaibSni into FarghSna, and perhaps, also, 
tliey thought of joining the Tashkend anny which was under Sultan 
Muhammad the son of Saltan Mahmud, see T, Rashidi, 158. Gaidar’s 
■itlier was left at Uratipa. The KhSns afterwards marched b^ack to 
Vkhsi with Babar. They thought, says Haidar, that ShsibSui could 
uot pass between two armies, tnz,, the TSshkend army under Mah- 
"iiid’s son, and the Uratipa army under Haidar's father. ButShaibSui 
tyl pass between them, taking Uratipa on his road. Haidar's father 
‘ nought he had come to besiege him, but instead of that Shaibam 
' *-*nt straight on in the night to Al^si and crushed the IQians. News 
sent from Uratipa of his approach, but ho went so wt that the 
' lessengors and his army reached the Khans at the same time. 
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the battle which took place in 90S between himseU and his 
uncles on the one side, and Shaiban! on the other. Babar and 
his uncles were defeated, and the latter were made prisoners, 
wliilc Babar had to fly, first towards Tashkend. and after- 
wards to the hills in the south of Farghana and to Hisar. He 
eventually also wont to Termiz on the Oxiis and there got 
advice from the governor of that place (Amir Muhammad 
Rriql),‘ which led him to march into Afghanistan. 

It was on this occasion that he passed through KhuBrait 
•Shah’s country. See the Habibu-s-Siyar, 11, 3 IS. According 
to the Shaibtolnamah, as <}Uoted ^ by Vambery in his history 
of Bokhara. 258, the battle was fought five miles off from 
Aklisi, and lasted for two days. But this latter statement as 
well as Vambery’s date of 911 must he incorrect, for the 
I’arikh Rashidi. while also stating tliat the battle was fought 
at Akljs!, says the conflict was a short one. Babar marched to 
Kabul in 91(1, and was there on 911 and his younger unde 
dicil after tlie battle in 909. The battle itiust have taken 
place citlicr in the latter part of 908 or the beginning of 909 
The uncle died in the winter season of 909, TarTkh Rashidi 123, 
and consequently at tlic end of 1503 or beginning of 1504. 
At p. 160, however, it is said that the uncle died at the end ot 
909, ».e., ill April or May 1504. 

If the Turki passage is genuine, Babar has passed over the 
battle in which his two uncles were made prisoners, and the 
events of more than a twelvemonth, for there is no ((uestioii 
here of a gap in the MS. or of a page being lost. According 
to the Turivi, Babar winds up the chapter by saying that he 
rejoined his uncles at Andijan, stayed with them for foui 
months, and then resolved to leave Farghana. Xor can it b(‘ 
said that the apparent ('ontradiction between Bn bar’s own word.'^ 
and the Turk! passage is tin* result of abridgment, and that 
Babar merely means tliat he joined liis uncles at Andijan some 
time before the battle. For according to the T. Rashidi, p. 169. 
the uncles in inarching into Farghana (for the second time 
apparently) did not get as far as Andijan before tlic battle. 
They went by Akhsi and were defeated and captured before 
they could get to Andijan. Tlic statement that Babar stayed 
four months with his ancles at Andijan and then made up his 
mind to leave Farghana has evidently been made by the inter- 
polator to round off the chapter and to fit it into the begin- 


1 Babar incidentally iiientionH the defeat of the Kjifins in the oarlv 
part of his Memoirs. P. de Coiirtlillc, pp. 6 and 24, and Erskine, 4 
and 14. 

The BaqT Cheghaniani of BSbar’s Memoirs. He was Kliusraii 
^iah*s younger brother. 

Vambdry wrote his history of Bokhara before editing the ^aiba- 
nlnama, and apparently, Y)oforo he had studied that poem. 1 can find 
nothing in his translation of it to show that the battle lasted two days 
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niiig of the next one. Bat it is contrary to fact, and seems to 
indicate that the interpolator was ignorant or careless of tlic 
fact of the decisive battle between the Khans and iShaibrinf. 

Fifthly . — In the Persian translation Babar’s account of his 
Might from AkhsT and his being in the garden at Karinan (or 
Karnan) ends in a very startling way witli an unfinished verse. 
The last word is fikhir, ‘'at last”. It is judiciously pointed 
out by Erskine, p. 123, that the narrative breaks oil' in a similar 
abrupt fashion in the account of the year 1)14 (see Erskinc. 
1*35). and he inclines to think that in both instances the break- 
ing ‘ oil was intentional. They are dramatic endings such as 
Shahr/ada made every morning to her stories. Erskinc also 
says, “ All the three copies which I have Iiad an opportunity 
of comparing break off precisely at the same part, in botli 
instances. This holds in the original Turki (the Elphinstone 
.Mij.) as well as in the translation^ and it is hardly conceiv- 
able thfit the translator would have deserted his hero in lilut 
most memorable passages of bis life.” 

Now, it seems to me that if Babar had written anything 
111 tlio chapter in 908 after the verse, he would not have 
left the latter incomplete. And this seems to have struck the 
'rurkl adapter, for in the Turki tlie verse though in Persian 
is not the same as in the Persian MSS., and is a complete 
rlistich. The biieak off in the verse in the Persian MSS. is 
much more dramatic than the conventional second line in the 
Turki text, and is like the Quos ego of Virgil, and Babar’s own 
imding in the record for 914. It is noteworthy that the first 
lino in tlic Turki text is also different from that in the Persian 
MSS., and that it is not the same in the two Turki texts. It 
appears from a manuscript now in the Bylands’ Library that 
another interpolator attempted to complete the chapter, for it 
says that Babar’s friends came up and rescued him and 
arranged for the care of his ladies. See A.S.B.J. for 1906. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the Turk! passage 
IS not genuine, and that it may be one of Jahangir’s additions. 
Perhaps some Turk! scholar will examine the passage, and say 
if tJie style is that of Biibar, or resembles the fragments in 
llminsky and Pa vet de Gourtlille, which must have been written 
not earlier than the end of Akbar’s reign. 

rii© “ five miles mentioned in his history are five ijdiSch, that is, five 
leagues and more. The battle took place at Arkhia ( ?) between Ahhsi and 
\ndijan. Babar was there and had the command of a thousand men 
•'^haibani, when in pursuit of the Ilians, crossed the river at Akhsi. 
■md apparently took the J^iahs by surpriso (p. 207 of the Shaibffninffma). 
riin battle soon ended in a victory for ShaibShf. 

I It is also contrary to BSbar’s statement in the opening clwpter 
‘»f his Memoirs. There he says that after Shaib&ni had taken lash- 
'tend and ^iShrukhia, he went to the Bukh and Hushiar hill country 
t in the south of Farghana) and was there nearly a year, and left from 
there for his expedition to Kabul (Erskine, p. 4). 
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With reference to Erakine’a remark at the top of p. 124,' 
and ill order to prevent misconception, it is necessary for me to 
state that there is no doubt that Babar eventually rejoined his 
uncles after his flight from Akhsi. My point is that ho did not 
do so at Andijan, at least not within a few days after his flight 
from Akhsi. What happened was, apparently, that the Khans 
returned to Farghana* after their retreat, and in company with 
Babar were defeated by ShaibanI near Akhsi. That the Khans 
were not at Andijan at the time of Babar’s flight has already 
been shown. To that evidence may be added the indication 
furnished by the direction of his flight. He wanted to join the 
Khans and called uponliis pursuers to help liim in doing so, 
but he did not go towards Andijan and he spoke to the men 
about wishing to cross the river and to proceed to Khojond, 
Erskine, p. 120. Unfortunately Babar does not tell us the da> 
or month when he fled from Akhsi. But at p. 121 of Erskine. 
we are told that it was winter and e.xcessively cold. The flight 
therefore must have been in nearly the middle of 908, viz., 
December 1602 or January 1503. It was probably in thf 
following spring that the battle took place between ShaibanI 
and the Khans, though it may have occurred in 909. 


* Thooxistonco of gaps coiitaining tho accounts of sox^ral years is 
notiood in the PadshShnama I. 42 as occurring in a MS. in the Imperial 
Library in Babar's own handwriting. 

'2 Erskine did not know the T. Bashidl when he was translating the 
Monioirs. Uis later work, the History of India, corrects some of thi* 
statements in the notes to his translation. Soo I. 184 for accoimt of th(‘ 
battlo. 

Khojdnd, which is mentioned by BSbar as the place they retreated 
t o, was often not reckoned as part of Farghana (Erskine 9). At least it is 
ill the extromo west of it, and is, apparently, not now included in the 
Hussiaii district of Farghana, but in Samarkand. Bee Kostenko’s 'L'lir- 
kistan I. 847. 



19. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XIII. 

\»te. The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p- 389 of the Journal and Proceedings’’ for 1909. 


7<5. I* DNCH- MARKED (’OINS PROM AfdIIAMSTAN. 

Tiiougli Cuiminghaiii has stated that punch- marked ccjiiis 
arc found all over India “from the Himalaya mountains to 
Cape Comorin, and from Sis tan to the mouths of the (Janges,” 
it is by no means certain that they have ever been found in 
Iarg(‘ numbers in Afghanistan. At least no one has described 
in detail any coin of this class found to the west of Lidus. Tlie 
westernmost limit of rinioixlcd coins is Rawalpindi, 01 * more 
properly Shall- Dheri, near the Sarai Kala railway station of tin* 
North-Western l^ailway.' Recently Ur. T). B. Spooner of 
tlie Archaoological Survey has descrihod a hoard (if punch- 
marked coins found at Peshawar. In this connection I must 
record that no one of the solar symbols found on these ('oins an* 
wheels. It would require an extra strong effort of one’s imagina- 
tion to call them so because in the majority of cases there art* 
no rims.* 

The coins des(?ribed below wei-e sent to me for examination 
liy our President Sir Thomas Holland, who obtained them from 
his Majesty the Amir, when he was staying at Calcutta. The 
chief interest of the paper lies on the new symbols found on 
those coins. Mr. Theobald in his learned essay has given an 
elaborate account of the punch-marks on these coins. The coins 
from Afghanistan add no fewer than twenty new symbols to the 
list. These are most probably marks of the shroffs of Afghanis- 
tan. Of greater interest is the discovery of Brahml letters on 
some of those coins. Now symbols have been found on three 
coins with blank reverses which according to Mr. V. A. Smith 
are to be ascribed to Taxila.'*' The new symbols and letters are 
described below : — 

I. Letters , — The occurrence of single letters on co^er 
punch-marked coins has already been recorded,* but meir 
occurrence on silver coins has not, as far as I remember, been 
noticed as yet. The Brahml letter m occurs twice (Nos. 31 
and 36). The punch-mark is elliptical in shape and bears the 


* Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. xiv, p. 18, pi. x, J. A. B. B., 1901, pt.l. 

^ * Annual Report of the Arohwological Survey of India, 1906-6, pM 60. 

s V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coina in the Indian Museum, voi. 1 , 
p. 133 . 

^ Cunningham, A. S. R., vol. xxii, p. 114-16. 
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l<‘tter in r«‘lief Tl»c form of m is that to be found in inserip- 
tions of the Kushana period, viz., with a curved base line 
The letter da occurs only once (Xo. 37). Thei'p is a short 
knob on its head, and if this be the mark for long then the 
character is <//, and belongs most probably to tlie later 
Kushana or early Oupta alphabet. The remaining lettei 
also occurs only once. It is the oldest in the series. It is 
either the Brahmi ga or the Kharosthi ya (No. 12). It is ver\ 
difficult to ])articularise iis both lettei*s are identic’al in 
shape, and both alphabets were in use in Afghanistan at this 
period. Anyway it is certain that the letter belongs to the 
Alaurya jicriod. 

II. Symhola. — The most common symbol is the Uhya. 
Here the form is dilTeivnt. It occurs thrice (Xos. r5, 19 and 
2H^. The lihga as a punclMuark existed ii]) to a very late date. 
It occurs on a coin of 'Alau-d-din Husen Shah of Bengal in the 
cabinet (»f one of my friends. Thi5 coin is in a very bad state 
of preservation. The Kalima occurs on the obverse, and on it 
arc four or five punch-marks of which one is a lihga and the 
other the Bengali syllable ka. The name ‘‘Husen Shah" 
only is legible on the reverse. The <‘oin was found in tiu* 
Sundcrb*an forests. 

Another round coin beam a new symbol, a ?nan and a <pia(l- 
ruped; most probably the man is chasing the animal. 

Another iiew symbol is the figure of a horse on Xo. 11.' 
Two new symbols occur on No. 12. a monkey and two standing 
human figures. Xo. 38 pmsents another new symbol, viz., a 
sphere with four tridents. A spcar-heatl occui-s oil Xo. 20 with 
a straight line and a parallel row of dots. 

The collection contains an uniffue specimen of a cast silver 
coin, (.^uniiingham has distinctly stated that cast coins are all 
of copper. Unfortunately punch-marks are not distinguishable 
on this specimen (Xo. 39). 

DKSORIPTION OF (X)INS. 

Rectangular (yoiNs. 

Class I.— Blank Reverse. 

1. Size -Irregular hexagon, punch-marks indistinct. 

Obverse — Solar symbol and portions of three others. 

2. Size — Oblong, corners clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, Hare and portions of othei's. 

3. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Solar and other illegible symbols. 

4. Size — Oblong. 

Obverse — Stu])a and (caducous. 

> C/. Theobald, J.A.S.B., 1901. pt. I. p. 71, nos. 50-64. 
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5, Size — Kivtangular, one foriuM* i'lipped. 

Obverse— Hohiv symbol, cresmit, taurine and lihffa, 

{}. Size — Oblong, one eorner (dipped. 

Obverse — All symbols obscure. 

7. Size -Oblong. In good preservation. 

—Solar syrnliol. double creseeFil 
S. Size- Rectangular. Worn (Uit and blank on both sides. 
1). Size — Oblong, one corner (‘lip])ed. 

Obverse — J^’our or live obscure symbols. 

10. Size-- Oblong, two cornel’s clipped. 

Obverse- -Solar symbol, Triskelis and others. 

11. aSV::(»— O blong. Punch-marks indistinct. 

Obverse -Horse, Cadiiceus and others. 

(^iass II,-— One Mark on the Reverse. 

12. iSVce —Oblong, cornel's clipped. 

Obverse — Monkey, two human ligures, a horned animal, 
and two other symbols. 

ReiK'rse- \ letter; Briihmi t/a or Kharosthi ya. 

13. Size -Oblong, irregular. Indistinct punch-marks. 
Obverse — Illegible symbols. 

Ueverse -Solar sj'mbol. 

14. Sizt — Oblong, irivgular. In good ])res(‘rvation. 
Obverse-- Solar symbol, stupa, sjihere surrounded by 

ornarneiits, titn? in enclosure and others. 
Reverse — Peacock. 

15. Size — Oblong, one corner clipped. 

O&yew— Solar symbol and four others. 

Reverse -Hemisphere, taurine and two stars, all on 
one stamp. 

H). Xwc— Oblong, one corner clipped. 

Three human figures and stupa. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

17. Size — Oblong, one corner clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, Sphere and crescent, stupa 
with crescjcnt and others. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

IS. Size — Square, one corner (dipped. 

Obverse — A modified form of the caduceus, solar sym- 
bol, stupa and two others. • 

Reverse — Caduceus. 

Ifi. Size — Oblong, irregular, one corner (dipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, linga and others. 

Reverse — Illegible symbol. 

Class IIL--TWO Marks m the Eevme, 

20. Size — Oblong, one corner slightly. 

Obverse — Illegible. 
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Reverse— h spear head and a straight line Vith a 
parallel row of dots. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, caduceiis, sphere with cres- 
cents, triskolis. 

Reverse — Caduceus and the profile of some animal (?). 

22. Rectangular, two corners clipped. 

Obverse— T l'wo solar symbols, a tree inside a railed 
enclosure, etc. 

Reverse— and a star. 

23. Size — ^Nearly square, one corner clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, sphere with crescents and 
one or two more. 

Reverse— and another illegible symbol. 

24. Sfae— Oblong, two opposite corners clipped, injured by 

hammciing. 

“Solar symbol. 

Reverse — Sttar and another illegible symbol. 

2o. Size — Oblong, one corner clipped off. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, stupa, etc. 

Reverse — ^Illegible. 

2fi. Size — Oblong, two adjacent comers clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, svastika, Unga and three 
others. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

27. /Sfoe— Oblong. In good preservation. 

O&wr^e— Solar symbol, spliere surrounded by taurines, 
another surromided by crescents, etc. 
Reverse — Illegible. 

28. Size — Oblong, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, lower part of standing human 
figure, etc. 

Reverse — Illegible. 

29. Oblong, two adjacent corners clipped. 

Obverse — Sol^ symbol, front legs of a quadruped, 
etc. 

Reverse — Rlegible. 

Class IV. — Three or more marks on the Reverse. 

30. Size — Irregular, three comers 'clipped. 

ObveTiffe^-Solar symbol, taurine, head of an animal, 

etc. 

’Reverse — ^Two boughs, bow and arrow, and four or 
five illegible ones. 

31. iStre—Irregular, in a fair state of pjreservation. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, stupa witii hare, Brahml fui 

^ in ellipse and four or five more. 

, /{euerse-“Stupa with crescent, and two more indis^ 
tinct qrmbols. 
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32. Size — Oblong, irregular, two opposite corners clipped. 
06t;crtfc— Solar symbol, stupa, elephant, sphere witli 

arrow heads, etc. 

Reverse — ^Three illegible symbols. 

33. Size — Oblong, irregular. In good preservation. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, sphere with taurines and 

arrow heads. 

Reverse — ^Four dots, and four otlier symbols, more or 
less indistinct. 

34. iLVjgfl— Nearly square. Both sides illegible. 

35. ASwe— Oblong, one comer clipped off. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, elephant, etr. 

Reverse — ^Threo illegible marks. 

3(>. AS'ize-— Oblong, irregular, one comer clipped. 

Obverse — Solar symbol, humped bull, sphere with 
taurines, Braliml na, etc. 

Reverse — ^Five or six illegible marks. 

37. A%c— Oblong. 

Obverse — Sphere with four crescents, stupa with 
hare, a letter (Brahml cfa), etc. 
Reverse—Trv^e in enclosure and five other marks. 

3S. Site — Oblong, two adjacent corners clipped off. 
Oftvem— Solar symbol, taurine, etc. 

Sphere with four tridents, and tM'o small 
illegible marks. 

39. *SVzr — Oblong, cast silver, only specimen come to 

light. Both sides illegible. 

Roughly Giroular or Oval Goins. 

Class /. — Blank Reverse. 

40. Obverse — Palm of the hand, sphere with crescents and 

etc. 

41. Obverse — ^Lotus and other obscure symbols. 

, • 

Class If, — One mark on the Reverse. 

42. Obverse — Bull and another quadruped in square incuse, 

etc. 

Reverse — ^Man and quadruped. 

43. Obverae-^Solar symbol, sphere with taurines tree in 

railed enclosure, etc. 

Reverse — ^lUegible. 

Class III, — T%oo marks on the Reverse. 

44. Obverse — Four or five obscure symbols. 

/Reverse— Stupa and anotiier illegible symbol. 

Rakhal Das Banbbjibb. 
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77. Rarb MuiiifAL Coins. 

The following have been selected from a number of rare 
MuiJial coins in the cabinet of Mr. W. S. Talbot, J.C.S., Ketl le- 
nient Commissioner, Kaslirnir. 

1 . JAHXXaiR, 

Mint — Agra. 

Date— 1019 A. H. 

Regnal year — 5. 

Month — Bahmaii. 

Weight— 219 grs. 

Size — 1*11. 

Obverse. — In an octagon, each side of which is surmount- 
ed by a triple arch enclosing arabes((ues 
a1| (JJd 

A — ...» ^ - ...a 

d 

Reverse . — In octagon, similarly ornamented 

t 4^^ 

I • M 

The couplet on this coin iu the same as that on tlie gold 
coin of the same king and mint described as No. 4 in the 
catalogue of the coUection of the late Mr. C. S. Rodgers in the 
L&hor Miiseuni. The coins of the last few months of 1019 and 
the first few months of 1020 mark the high-water mau'k of 
beauty in design of Mu^al coinage. I know of no duplicate of 
this paiiicular coin. « 

2. .11. JAUINOTR 

Mint — ^Tatta. 

Uate-1027 A.H. , 

Regnal year — 12. 

Month — EM. 

Weight— 174 grs. 

Size— -76. 

Tlie only peculiarity about this coin is an ornament in the 
shape of a peacock just above on the obverse. For the 
legends see No. 799 of Vol. Ill of the Indian Museum Catalogue. 
1908. 
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3. M. SHAIIJAH^N. 

Mint— -Akbarabad, Dr\ru-l-kJjiIafa< . 
l)ate-1068 A.H. 

Kegnal year— 31 . 

175 gra. 

Size--94. 

Obverse.— In ciglit-foilcd ciixjle 
tlie kalima. 

In margin, divided into four partitions 

i ^ 
tjifi I lA ^ 

Reverse.— In eight-foiled circle 

r ' 

r\ 

In margin, divided into four partitions 
- 

Tin* (‘oinage of Akbarabad (Agra) in the reign of Shahjahan 
idler present ing a variety of designs during the fi ml six yCtW 
settled ilowii to what is known iw tlie * scjuare areas ” type in 
1043 A.H., and to this type it apj)ears to have I’eniained const ant 
foi the remainder of Die reign except for these “circular areas' 
••oins of 1068-31, specimens of which are very rare. 

4. M. A('RANOZEIi. 

Mint— Kabul. 

I)ale-1084 A.H. 

Regnal year — 16. 

Weiglit— 175 grs. 

Size--81, 

06ver«c.— Usual inscriptions but for Diitc to left 
of middle line. 


Reverse. 
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The Indian Museum Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 1908, figures a 
muhar of tins type (No. 1129), and similar muhars wore also 
found in the Bahawalpur Toshakhana by Mr. Wiiitoliead (Num. 
Supp. XI, art. 69). But no rupees appear to have been pub- 
lislied ])i’eviously. 

o. AlIBAXOZEB. 

Mint — (Akbarabad) Miistaqirru-l-kh iiafat. 

Date — Absent. 

Regnal year — i 40. 

Weight — 43 grs. 

Size— -626. 

This is a ([uarter-rupee with fragmentary iuseriptions fol- 
lowing the usual type. 1 have a similar one of regrial year 45. 

fi. JR. SHAH ^ALAM BAH ADI ^K. 

Mint — Tatta. 

Date — Absent. 

Regnal year — 2. 

Weight — 174 grs. 

♦Size— -825. 

Obverse. 



y'uM 

a 


Reverse. 

r 


Mr. Whitehead mentions finding rujjees of Tatta in the 
Bahawalpur Toshakhana (N. S. XI, art. 69)— probably of tliis 
type. Those hitheito publislied in the LMior and Indian Museum 
Catalogues are of the eouplet type on which the king’s former 
name of Mu'azzam is given, and of tlie first year of the reign. 
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7. M. 8IIAH ^ALAM BAHADVR, 

Mint— Ajmer, DaruJ-kbair. 
Date-1119 A. H. 

Regnal year— ahd (1). 
Weight— 176 grs. 

►Size — -94. 

bI i 

f f r ^ 


Ohmae, 


Jkverse. 
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The epithet ^aJfjia, vvliioh clung to Ajmer during the Muj^al 
supiemacy, gave place early in this reign to the more pretentious 
one of iiJIaJf yw-8. I know of only one other specimen of 
tiie preseiit type— in Dr. Taylor’s (!abiiiet, 

8. A\. JAHANDAR. 

Mint — Ahmadnagar . 

Date— Absent. 

Regnal year— ahd (1). 

Weight^l73 grs. 

Size — -94. 

Oftrerac.— The coin is in poor condition, bul» tlie 
arrangement of the inscription appears to be 
the same as on No. 1722 of the 
Vol. III. 

Reverse. 

Co i 

This mint appears to be unpublished for Jahand&r. 
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9. JR. FARRriOfSIYAli. 

Mint — Imti vaz^ad h . 

Date— 1124 A.H.‘ 

Regnal year — Absent. 

Weight — 170 grs. 

»Size — '94. 

Ohverf^a. 

t/ f 

m 

Ji — ^ 

Reverse. 

cu- -x — 

M 

This mint seems new foi Farrukhsiyar in silver. The 
Hijra date on the reverse is imusiial. 

10. Al. SHAHJAIIAX II, ^ 

i nt — Burhaiipilr , 1 >a rii-s-sar nr. 

Date — t 

Regnal year— 2. 

Weight — 169 grs. 

Size — '94. 

Ohvcrsr. 

JjU 

^ 

r 

A-— 


Reverse. 
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The attribution of this coin to the second Shalijahan (Rafi- 
*u«d-daulah) is not free from doubt, but of Mrhichever king it 
is, it seems to bo unpublished though Dr. Taylor has a rupee of 
this mint and reign of Sh&jahan II. The regnal year “ 2 ” is 
noticeable. 


11. M. MUHAMMAD ^AIL 

Mint — Derajat. 
Date-1160 A. H. 
Regnal year— 30. 
Weight— 175 grs. 
Size— *9. 


Obverse. 

sIm 


1 n* 

3U 



Mr. Longworth Dames writes: '*The Derajat mint has 
liitherto only been known on the coins of the Durranis. The 
<‘arliest I have seen of AhmadShah Durrani is of the year 1171. 
Us appearance on Muhammad Shah’s coins is remarkable as 
Nadir Shah’s invasion took place in 1162 and the Derajat 
remained in his possession after that date. He was assassin- 
ated in 1160, the year in which this coin is dated, and it would 
^^eom that on his death the^ mint at Dera Ismail Khan (Derajat) 
again issued coins in the name of the Muijial Emperors until 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion.” 

Rupees of ** Dera ” of Muhammad Shah and Ahmad Shah 
were found by Mr. Whitehead in the Bah&walpur Toshakh&na 
(N.S. XI, p. 342), and a rupee of Muhammad Sh&h of the same 
»uint is described on p. 214 of the Labor Museum Catalogue. 
This may, Mr. Dames thinks, be Dera Qhazl Khan. 
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12. A\. SHAH ALAM. 

Mini- ■ Katak. 
Date — Absent. 
Regnal yc*ar — 22. 
Weight— 170 grs. 
Size — 1-02. 

Obuerse 


^ — ftA 

Reverse. 



rr 

The only other s|)ec?inien that 1 know of was in Dr. White 
King's collection. ((Catalogue of sale No. 4111.) 

H. Nelson WRioffr. 

78. Treasure Trove (Mu.jhal). 

Sixty-six Mui^al rupees were recently found buried in 
the village of Ladkhed in the district of Yeotmal and sent to 
me for examination. Plie following four coins are of special 
interest : — 

1. Ai. JAHANDAIi ^AH. 

Mint — Fathab^ (Dharur '?). 

Date— A. H. 1124. 

Regnal yeG,r—ahd. 

Obverse, 

yU 

riffc 

A ( 


] Ol— if [ 
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Reverte. 


LT-y''’ 


^ Xk^ 


The hottoiii line *>f the reverse is unfortunately obliterated. 
Th(? omission may, however, he supplied by co!uparinfj the coin 
with thci one descTibecl and figured in Numismatie. Supplement 
II, article 16. Tlie arran^^eiiiejit of the nu'orse is the same and 
tliere are similar collections of dots in tlie curves of the ^ 
of and the ^ of 

That coin was of Farriikhsiyar. The mint is jiew for 
•In bandar. 

2. A\. Mr/IAMMAI) ^WAH 

Mint -Satara. 

Date — A.H. 11. Rejinal year obliterated. 

Obverse, Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. 

Htverse. 

This is an addition to the list of Mughal mints. Is the 
Satara of tliis coin the well-known town in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which bears the same name but is apparently spelt 
Satara (see Impeiial Gazetteer) '( I have been unable to identi- 
fy it with any other place. 

3. /It. MUHAMMAD SHAH, 

Mint— Balwantnagar. 

Date— A.H. 116 x Regnal year, 28. 

Obverse.— Usual inscription. Date to right of top line. 

Reverse , — Usual arrangement. Mint name in bottom 
line. 

In Mr. Bum’s list of Mughal mints (J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXIll, 
Part I, No. 2, 1904) is given a coin from my cabinet of this 
mint struck in the reign of Ahmad Shah. This coin was 
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obtained at JhansI, and on onquiiy from the Tahdldar of that 
town I wa8 informed that the old name of JhansI was Balwant» 
nagar, and that there is still a Muhalla in the town known as 
“ Taksal,’ ’ ?.c., mint, which is evidence of the issue of coins. The 
present coin carries the mint back to the reign of Muhammad 
Shah. 

4. A\. MUHAMMAD ^AIJ. 

Mint — i Qandahar. 

Date — A.H. 116 x Regnal year, 30. 

Ohvarst . — Usual inscription iji three lines. Date to 
right i)f top line. 

Reverse , — Usual <arratigement. Mint name in bottom 
line. 

The iirst two lcttei*s of the mint name are not ((iiite distinct, 
but there are traces of tiie (op of the Jl and to its left a dot 
over tlie place wliere the ^ should be. If, liowever, the 
reading is correct , it is not easy to understand how a coin came 
to issue from Qandahar in A.H. 1159 (A.D. 1746) in the name 
of Muhammad Siiah of Dehli. Nadir Shall, the Persian invader 
of Hindustan, took possc.'^.sion of Qandaliar in 1737 A.D. 
(A.H. 1160-1151) and built a new city. Qandaliar was taken 
by Ahmad Khan Durrani some ten years later, and it is just 
possible that in the confusion of these troublous times, the 
Dehli Emperor may have seized the opportunity to renew the 
old Mughal claim to Qandahar by issuing (mins professing to be 
struck there under his authority. But that there was any 
striking of coinage at Qandahar itself in the name of Muhammad 
Shah seems extremely improbable. 

H. Nblsox Wright. 

79. Tbb^surk! Trove (Mikjhai-). 

Out of a find of 129 silver coins discovered in an earthen 
pot while digging the foundation for a new building at Hanu- 
man Tal in the Juhbulpore City, and sent to mo for examina- 
tion, I selected the following five rupees for a note in the Nu- 
mismatic Supplement : — 

1. In the name of Shah ‘Alam 11. 

A.H.— 1199. 

Regnal year— 26. 

Mint — Deogadh ? 

Obverse. 

, L.C 


..in 
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Reverse, 


n 

fX—J yJi 

XhiH iH a Kinall thick coin (size '76') with lettering much 
crader tliau on the coins of this mint of Shah ‘Alam 11 usually 
met with. This fact probably indicates the loss of influence of 
the suzerain power. Mr. W. S. Talbot, G.S., has a similar coin 
dated 1198. A coin of Deogadh in my cabinet of the normal 
fabric is dated 1190-17. 

2. Shah ‘Alam 11. 

Mint— Baliinagar Gadha. 

A.H.— Absent. 

Regnal year— 36. 

A coin of this tyjie has been published by Colonel Vost in 
Xuinismatic Supplement XI, p. 326. Tliis coin has as mint 
marks a trisiil and 12-pointed star on the obverse in the second 
line, and astar to the right of the regnal year on the reverse. 

3. Shah ‘Alam II. 

Mint— Nagpur ? 

A.H.-1227. 

Regnal year— 35. 

Size-'86'. 

Obversp. 

JL— — sA -i 

^_JU jU-A 

t < - I »» 

trrv 1 • 

Over “ badshSh ’’ are a (mil and a flower with 11 petals 
and a stalk. 

Reverse. 


ei« 

Below theira riMis a /rituf on its ride. 
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4. In llic name of Ahmad Shah. 
Mint I 

A.H. — Absent. 

Regnal yvnr —56 ? 

Size -82' 

Obverse, 


Reverse. 


AT 

All arrowhead to left of the vx? in the lower line. 

5. As oji No. -1 bill a smaller eoin (size — *75") and the 
iiiiiil is written c^b. The regnal year is represc'iited by tlii' 
ii^iires dl. 

These last two coins .are evidently Mahrcatta-stru(*.k. They 
resemble in execution lh(‘ Katak coins on paji^es 248-250 of the 
Indian Museum Catalogue, Volume IJI, 1908. What their mint 
town wais 1 am not able to eonjeetiire. 

All the above coins are in the Nagpilr Museum. 

H Nelson Wrkjht. 

so. Dams ov Akdak .struck at Jaunpur and AjmiSr 

.Mints. 

Jau7ipur. 

On the gold and silver coins of Jaunpur mint, Akbar is en- 
titlial ^ and Jaunpur is ordinarily termed ‘ Daru-I 

Khilafat ’--see aMr. Nelson Wright’s Introduotion to Vol. Ill 
of the (Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Tliat Museum contains ditlerimt types of Akbar’ s copper coins 
struck at «Jauii]nir, Nos. 449 and 451. The first is of the usual 
type with the obverse inscription ‘l<^ulus Jaunpur DAru-1 Khila- 
fat and the date is in words on the reverse side. The second 
is a quarter dam exhibiting a geoim^trical device on the reverse, 
and I he inscription ‘ Darii-z-zarb Jaunpiir’ on the obverse side. 
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In the Delhi Bazar 1 liave found a third type, tlie inscriptions 
on which are as follows : — 

Obverse. Reversv. 

3 l^iXlt yc\!i 

Every woiil of tJiis reiwlin^ on the obverse is ipiite eloar, 
hut possibly formed part of tlie l(‘gend. Over the last 
letter of the word Muhammad is ornament No. 25 in the Talile 
of Ornament found on Mughal ('oins— Vol. Ill of the Catalogiu* 
of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The tii^st and 
third lines of the reverse are cut, but there is sulHcient to make 
my reading almost certain. The epithet ‘Abu-l-fath’ is exlii- 
hited in full, and as far as I know this is the first instance of its 
use on coins in comiection with Akbar’s name. It invariably 
formed the reverse iaseriptioii on the smaller lopper coijis of th(‘ 
•launpur kings, and the Indian Museum possesses one of thest^ 
of iis late a date as A.tf. SS7 — (Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, (’alcutta, Vol. II, Jaunpur, No. 175. 

Possibly the use of tlie epithet on the present coin is \\< 
survival. 

►Sinn? writing the above I have seen Col. Vest’s article ‘ Oji 
^onierare iMuhammadan Coins’ published in the A.S.B. tfoumal 
for 189(5. I find t/hat this ddm was described by him — see 
Plate 11, No 7-— but he retwl it as being a coin of Muhammad 
Shah, Snri. The only word legible on the obverse of that 
specimen is Muhammad. 


Ajmer. 

The Indian Museum possesses two type« of dams struck at 
Ajmer mint. On one type Ajmer is probably styled *Daru-l 
Mansur’ and the second is the ooininon variety presenting tlu^ 
obverse inscription ‘ Zarb Ajmer sikka fulus ’ - Indian Museum 
Catalogue, Vol 111, Nos. 358 and 369. Amongst a large num- 
ber of Akbar’s copper coins struck at Ajm6r and Chitor minis, 1 
came across two apparently new varieties of Ajmer dam. Th(‘ 
inscriptions on the first are : — 

Obverse. Reverse. 


( AiliiJi ) 


y 
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Those on the second are : — 


Obverse. 

Revergb. 




. . . 


t ••A 


In each case the reverse bears ornament No. 24 of the 
Table of Ornaments already referred to. 

The first coin is a ddm of D4ru-l-khiMfat Salim4bad, 
Ajm4r, struck in the year 982. The second is a ddm of Salima- 
bAd, dated 10(>8. The style of the obverse of the first is dis- 
tinct, but that of the obverse of the second follows tlie usual 
style of the copjier coins of AjmAr and Chitor. 

In his paper, ‘ The Mints of the Mughal Eniporoi*s,’ Mr. R. 
Bum noted on a copper coin of AjmAr of mint Salimgarh, Ajmer, 
dated 982. On my copper coin of same date, the name is un- 
doubtedly SalimAb&d. Mr. Burn remarks that this name for 
Ajmer is doubtless connected with ^laikh Salim Chishti from 
whom Prince Salfrn took his name. Shaikh Salim died in 979, 
and Prince Salim was bom in 977. 

Coins of Akbar arc now, therefore, known of Ajmer, of Aj- 
mer with its name Salim&bad, and of Salimabad alone. I may 
instance the parallel case of the issues of Shah *Alam II minted 
at BindrAban, alias MiiminAbAd. Shah * Alain II st ruck coins 
hearing the names of MiiminAbAd, of BindrAban. and of th(‘ 
combination MiiminAbAd, BindrAban, the first two in cop])er. 
and the last in silver. > 

R. B. Whttbitead, C.S. 


8l. MUiiHAL 

EmPE KOR8 — R AFT ‘U-D-I) ARJ AT . 
Gold. 

Ohverae. 

Reverse, 

( *j ) 


W 


oUl V (y ] 


as (-);(a3) 

aLi 

lir u) 





The above muhar adds another to the list of Baf!‘u-d- 
darjat’s mints. The title v3^' oAUU in place of the usual 
y aiASti is also new. With these two pretentious titles 
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iiijiv be uonipafvd c’U; (r.r/., l.M.C , V«)l IJl, 

•nJ4)j 'IjihiiiulAr, l.Al.C., 171 *)) jh* 

iramikbsi.Viir). The phiuse appears in phict' ot the usual 

;•> on <‘ 0 ins ot Jah.indrir {/ jj., III. l7tW>). I'he 

ihove eoin is at present in a priv’ate Knj'lish eollection. 

J. Allan, 

Hrititih Miisntm. 





feo 2^‘intali lias th« npen trurel /tounafi 

\(Mtn not. therefore the (xranunariafis 

e n « And 'lone are found in the Mundfiri 
20 « oome lx 0 marlcs oi ^ i •! •. un i 

V.; the compiuM' writes, p. S3, vol. iv. 

Treatment in the w^t shows that Mundfiri in tliis 

India. t:di, and I have therefore iiilrodueed 

11 niu ii™ \r„,Wunduri) list.'’ In the ini roiliiction 
By Iho Rev. C. •the materials eolUv- 

I is suney have not been prejiaied hy 
In my leisure hours traminK” and th-.* ' 
through vol. iv of the Lingu 
theMundft and Dravidian lai 

the volume a mine of informa Mundari Phonolop^v ;inrt « 

tive philology were fully ''‘’aords of the Line-ulsfiLt <? ‘'x 

pay my full trilmte oJ aeknowk ^ Survey of 

seliolarsliip displayed in handliX 

wlmh w(! missioiiarios, workiA (t.M.L. Miimion (Jhaih,,^,, 
take a lively interest. So it was\ h ^'/lauHtsu. 

lii'fsertioil of an existing eonneetA 

the Mundari languages resting on yg Ihe last rainy seosoji J went 
•Iwiii-ovecl. 'k' Survey of India, containing 

But turning to the Mundnri d»agi>s. My oxf)e(!tatious to find 
by the manner in whiidi parts of thyi about subjects of eoinpara- 
heen tieated and Mundari sounds vd, and I do not ji<»sitate to 
I have heiui in Ohota Nagpur, 1 stremeiit and adiniratioii to the 
of the iSonepiir Pargana, that of Por^ the linguistie problems, in 
llie same as the .Mankipatti dia)eet,'in the itJspecUve languages 
?Siiighl)hum. I have bee*n working autifyiiig to me to Hnd th«> 
Hig population east of llaiichi, and hav between the Kurukh and 
and Tamariris too, but from none of tliintenable grounds finally 
the bulk of tlie Mundari people, nui ’ ^ 

I ever heard the semi-consonants and tts, 1 was rather struck 
tliey are recorded in the respective lalUundari phonology have 
m the list of words. T showed the Minten. During tlie years 
(Hlucated Munda. He said, ho uiidersto^l the Mundari dialect 
the story, but that it was not his own la|, which jV practically 

( It was a great mistake on the pml that of the Hos of 
^gard the Koda dialect as ** almost puiw the Muiidari-speak- 
correct ” theMundari, etc., specimens and *re to do with Bhumij 
ig to the phonetics of that dialect. This! various sections of 
analysis of the Koda specimen (pp. Ill-- king about 900,000, 
^v'ill show. Tlie following Koda words andVels pronounced as 
in Mundari, viz., *‘gam, ansa, bis^, katiik, We specimens and 
jiin, pora, laga, rayat, than, pad j»ga, balri specimen to an 
jahae, chimtit’, bisi-k’, layek, lahae, hoe, hack because he knew 
4nak, anti, posao, damra, bati hat, rij rdbge. 
i|mhindar, atak, lahar, nitit, bachhar, daulaft the compiler to 
^0 also not the following which 1 could trace andari,” and to 

If woi^ accord- 
wite superficial 
Vol. iv, L.S.I.) 

V are not used 
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ii, hily am, khange, jata, 
,ar, ubla dubla, cnklian, 
itigacir, beiidak. cliak'a, 
a, jaman, gate, kusmbi. 


irilciiv ia>K , IViL »ll* lltIL USUU 111 

duiidari, c fimp. Mundari a’ and la’) seem to 
Imgin, cb/id ana occur instead of tlie Miin- 


nataii, ajiini, laliech’, asu, 
jit’, narceir, rak’a, birit’, 
represent a corrupted or 
■np. Mundari “ hiju, natin, 
in, loyon, liormo, jid’ nare’ 
in the specimens extant, i’”: but genuine Mundari 

samtao, hliral, disom, tahas nahas, iraen only the following, viz., 
siin, kal, ehoklak’, chiitan munis, iO»i, tusih.” I have omitted a 
kha^ok ’, lio, taram parani, inarri haga, etc., which arc the same 
bnchha. ” ng on the grammatical forms, 

The bases and words “ hich’ siiflixes ren and te, but the for- 
hara, bogin, chekan, layah, harnyf in Mundari it is used only with 
rengech’ pereeh’, menak’ ” m^utfixes fak’, tet’ are not used in 
santalized form of Mundari, 
ay uni, lae", isu, horo 

ra’, birid’, renge’, pero’, m< ‘ and cna’. but inkin is found, and 
words 1 find in the Kodii sf in Mundari. 'I’he predicate sullixes 
sirma, lei, nam, nir, bugin , (indari, “ket” is santfdized, the 
few words like apu, agu, hurj m” is Santali. and so arc the forms 
in Mundari and Santali. Loi * use of the incjoptive base' lag and 
1 find indeed used the Mundjf missioti of the categorical a, a** in 
iner is used with mandi, wl/ ng, etc., is never nut within Mundari, 
animate beings, 'rhen th/ ke taeh’, ‘iiinajkona, hoeto kahmo, 
Muiidari, and ak’ and lok’/ tahan keiuic.” The position of the 
be santalized. Nik’i, anil .10 predicate is also a point of dirtVrence. 
dfiri Demonstratives ni’, / lly attached to the preceding wonl. 

of this investigation shows that, with 
the Koda dialect of Birbhuni stands 
Santali, containing formative elements of 
y the vocjabulary about seventy per cent. 
Mundari (Santali, and Bengali and Bihiiri 
. twenty-five per cent. Mundriri words only 
i, the rest is corrupted or santalized. The 
08, vol, iv, L.S.T. — ** It seems as if the Muiida 
3ke a dialect of" Muridari, but are gradually 
d language for that of their neighbours in 
jy are only found in small numbers.” In 
Kliis are living and more than 47,000 Santfds. 
xpected that the Kdda language was strongly 
tali and Bengali. But this should have pre- 
mclusions from it concerning Mundari phone- 
d the specimens setting it forth as a standard, 
ich the specimens of other Mundari dialects 
cted. 


e at the end of the verb,y 
“ tan ” and “ ken ” arO 
suffix of the past timey 
tahiin, tusih taope ; 
of chic The frequcij 
gamach’e, set’ene, £ 
nor forms Jis “ bi^j 
chekan tan ak’ 

Pronoun at the end ^ 
in Mundari it is geij 
1 think the re 
regard to gramm^ 
between Mundari i 
both. With rega 
of the words are ! 
loan words). Of| 
one^fourth is ge. 
compiler writes ' j 
Kudos originallr; 
abandoning thj^ 
districts, when 
Birbhum 5,2(,.^ 

* ---iolj 
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In addition 0 Santali has the open roirrl .sounds 

d and d, tmn. not, therefore the (JlrannnariMiis 

do not mention and none are found in the Mundjlri 

s])eciincns. NevoODte thi' compiler writes, p. S3, vol. iv, 
Jj.S.l. — “ Mr. J^oddftig’s Koda list shows that Mundari in this 
respect agrees with Sant.'iii, mid I have therefore inlrodueed 
Ihe signs a and a in the (.VUindari) list/’ In the iniroduction 
to the Mundari languages he says that “ the materials collec- 
ted for the purpose of this survey hav(^ not been pre])ared hv 
scholars with a phonetical training” and that ‘^onlv the 
sp(»cimens of Saiitali <and its dialects forwarded from the Saiitfil 
Parganas are ([uite truetwortl^y i|i this respect.” \ow^ Father 
Hoffmann and Dr. Nottrolt, i»ho both have written Mundari 
grammars, arc (Jermans. and besides them at least a dozen 
more (lerman Missionaries a'*'e working in the Mundnri 
language area. If anybody, ^hin they would have hecn quali- 
fie(i to observe tlie difference I et.wcen e and ii if it existed, 
because this is the case in Gef«um,5tnd their car from their child- 
hood has been trained to distinLuiali these sounds. They nil 
know Ejjglisij too, andean distjn«mBb.]t)etweeii the vowtd sounds 
III “ all” and “ bole,” in ‘"hophaiM “ rode”; should they 
not have been able t<Mnar^ th^jNMB^nce bet ween o and a. in 
Mumhiri if it e.K'isted ^ Hut/ thitl>6*bmpilpr, instead of stick- 
ing by the records from men ontl**fcpot, or, in case of doubt, 
getting more information fromOtt\)m, trusted more the 
iinauthoritativi* notes <if a SantaltilAssipiiarv who lives 25 * 
miles off from tlie area of the Mil^nri^angUcige. Now this 
colleague of mine may bo a great k •VMli scholar, but he cer- 
tainly does not speak any MUnlamBn^ as proof- 

reader of the Mundari section of tnTOtfelume, would have 
found means to prevent the creeping i/^^'^ors like tlie above- 
mentioned. The words coiitainefd in jaftAundari list with a 
and a vowel-sounds may be Koda or, ^w^ing, but they are 
certainly not Mundari. 

About long and nctdral vowch the coS^ier says that they 
were not “ separately marked in the 'jkpocimens, but that 
.Mr. Bodding’s K6(la texts show thajf Mundari also in this 
rf8]>ect agrees with Santali.^* Of coursfft|both kinds of vowels 
occur in Mundari and the latter are uotiv I in. the Grammar of 
Father Hoffmann. But 1 can’t find th^t in the use of them 
Mundari agrees with Santali. I give a liai of words and bases 
marked long ( — ) in the Kdda specimen but which are pro- 
nounced sliort in Mundari, viz,, him, Ynkiii, hatj'A, hC*rcl, sangm, 
disum, maran, rengc\ sukri, birid’, Yn, nntrim, am, nir, bugin, 
tusin, kata, nam, Ibyon, dtiran, cblkan, orob.” On the whole 
1 may say that the quantity of the vowels m Munclari words is 
not such afixed matter as, for instance, in HJndi. Words, gene- 
rally pronounced short, one may hear son^etimes pronounced 
long by some people, and vice versa. 
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Neutra) vowels only few aretuarked in the Koda specimen. 
The ''a” in liatin, saiigih, miud, durah is neutral also in 
Mundari. But upu is apu, niur is ruar. an is an, is n^u. 
asu is isu, ani is ini, in Mundari. The a in jad, jan, tad (predi- 
cate suffixes) is often pronounced neutral in Mundari. Tlie 
sound of that Miindaii neutral a is that of the sliort a in Hindi 
or of the vowel pronounced in the second syllable of (Jei- 
man '"aber” or Enj^lish “oral,’’ a neglif^ently pronounced 
short a. In some- words, ifistead of reduplication, a becomes 
soinetiines ii, p.g,, J{‘gar beciomes jagar, kaji — kaji, kiijini ( te. 
But words, generally pronounced with a neutral a, may in this or 
that locality, by this or that person, or even in sentences spoken 
with emotion or <*mphatically or jestingly, be heard pronounced 
with a short or even long a, and to frame rules about these changes 
is an impossible task. The sai le must bo said about the laws 
of harmonic se<juence. Tracer of it are found in words like 
kuriku, ini’, hiju’. But inftcjwl of the forms inkin, inku, 
niku, kajiiia, haiiia, etc., sometimes adduced as proof of the 
influence of those laws in Mundriri, very frt<|uently the forms 
enkin, eiiko, niko, and nearly generally the forms kajioa’ and 
baioa’ are heard. Besides, ^^ nibir changes (»f o into i and o 
into u are taking place, no trace of the working of the 

laws of harmonic se(|uencf^<.wi be found, c.f/., irio’tana, from 
ere’, banguja- banga’ia; ef%areKurukh tingkan, from tengna. 
khutkan from khottna. / '-the rules about vowel changes in 
Santrdi, laid down under'^*^ head “ Harmonic Seipienee ” pp. 
37 and 38, vol. iv, i'«t apply to .Muiiiiriri. So also 

in this respect a very^ ! isiderable difference between Mun- 
d»iri and Santali is to iWj'atcd. 

The so-called semi ^^fonantJi are all pretty well described in 
the existing Mundari 'l*^mmars and have been marked there, 
d’ and b’ or d“ and b™ (for Santali t’ and p’) ami (*) or (:) (for 
the equivalent of Santfili k’ and eh’) respectively. The 
original Mundari specimens were marked in the same way but 
the compiler states tlint he marked them as in Santrdi ; some- 
times, however, rather wrongly, e.g. orak’ticli’na Ranchirich’na 
where nosuffix ich’ but in coalesc^es with te and re. He asserts, 
“ thesemi-cmtsom'^iAxyehardandnotsoftsoumlSf'^ ]>. 84, voJ. iv, 
L.S.I. The Rev. ^wefsrud in his grammar, p. 9, indeed, 
says so about the i \nth\i semi-coiisoiiants, but T don’t think 
this is the case with Aem naturally. The process of pronounc- 
ing a consonant may be divided into two parts, (1) the putting 
into position the organs with which it is pronounced, and 
(2) the relaxing these organs and causing the air from the 
lungs to strike against them. Now the difference between the 
consonants, whether they are to be soft, hard, or aspirate, is 
caused solely by the second part of this process and depends on 
the more or less abrupt relaxation of the respective organs and 
on the measure of force with which the air is made to pass 
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over them. For instance, in pronouncing labials, the lips liavc 
first to bo Closed. This being done, 1 can pronounce a p, or b, 
or ph, or bh, as 1 like. Now tkc nemUconsonantfi in Mniidari 
consist only of the sound produced by the first part of the process 
described, and from the description of them in Screfsi-ud’sSantali 
Grammar, pp. 10 and 11, I conclude that the same is the case in 
Santali. They, therefore, naturally cannot be hard, but must be 
neutral, A neutral sound, however, stands, I think, nearer lo 
a soft than to a haixl sound. Jn Miindari, at least, f.y,, ub’ 
(Sanfali up’), has not a pronunciation similar to p as in 
English “ hoop ”, but rather to b tis in German “ hub and 
kented’ in its pronunciation does not resemble that ot Ger- 
man “ kentert ”, but rather thatof ‘‘ kenternd. ” With some 
speakers who, in puttin'^^ into position the respective organs, 
do not (dose their throat fully, naturally some air is escaping 
through the nose before they have relaxed their organs, and 
therefore a slight nasal sound is lieard from them after tin* 
semi-consonant, which sometimes has been mark('d, e.r/., iib'“, 
ined" . 

Wium in Santali the semi-consonants are described as hard 
sounds, and 1 myself had ample opportunity to notice their 
somewhat diil’creiit. pronunciation among the Sant ala of 
Dhalbh urn and Morbhanj, this must have other reasons. Per- 
haps it is due to the pointed, jerklike ')ronunciation of the 
vowel preceding the semi-consonant, whi ih before d’ and b’ in 
Miindari is pronounced quite in the on inary way. Besides 
this, the liev. Screfsrud in the description of these sounds in 
his Santali Grammar, pp. 8 to 11, speaks of a “ sharp inhala- 
tion of the breath ” preceding or accompanying the closing of 
the organa. Nothing of this kind can be observed in connec- 
tion with the pronunciation of Mundari b’ andd’, nor could 
i observe it among the Santals in Dhalbhum. Like in Santali, 
b’ and d’ before the passive voice suffix o’ (Santali ok*) are 
changed into the resp. soft consonants in Mundari, e,g , jutidoa 
of jutid’. Tlie predicative suffixes jad’, tad’, ad* and akad’ 
drop d* , tlie suffixes ked* and led’ even ed’ before the pro- 
nominal infixes of the first and third person singular, in and i, 
oiz., neljaiaing, metainsB, emakaiai, kajikihai nelliai inst^d 
of neljadiaing, metadinai, emakadiai, kajikedihai nellediai, 
but the full forms are heard in many places too. Around 
Uanchi occasionally instead of the suffix ked a form ker is 
heard, probably due to Kurukb influence, in which language 
ker&is frequently added to the past tense, e.gp., bonga kera- 
( Hindi bhag gaya). Father De Smet mentioned this form too. 
(His Grammar, p. 2). So also Dr. Nottrott, p. 7, of his Gram- 
mar. In the Ho dialect, the Mundari dental consonants, and 
likewise the dental semi-consonants, are generally pronounced as 
cerebrals,- especially in the just mentioned predicative suffixes. 
Tn forms like nelkeded’ (Mundari nelked’te) the position of the 
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suini-consoiiant seems to have been (‘hanged, but forms like 
liujuyaned’ are lieard too (Muiuiriri hijuyante). The suffix te 
is in this form apparently weakened into (>(1’ (neutral e and 
semi-(;onsonant d'). 

While the Mundari dental and labial semi-consonanta in 
their character resemble to some degree those in Santali, th(‘ 
case with the Alumlari equivalent of Santali giitturcal and pala- 
tal semi-(ujnsonarits is rather dillerent. The semi-consonants d’ 
and b’ are pronounced by putting the dental and labial organs, 
respectively, into position and closing at the same time the 
throat. VVhere Santali has guttural or palatal semi -consonants, 
in Mundari only the throat in closed^ the gnttnral and palatal or- 
gans not living brought into activity. The sound thus produced 
is a mere check on the preceding vow(?l, the same for »Santali 
cir and k’. A Munda, wlio is a teacher at the Ranchi O.E.L. 
Mission High English School, in a Mundari bookkd. published 
by liim in the liovauagri character, in an introductory note* 
describes this sound as follows: it should be borne in mind 
that in Mundriri the Bisarg (:) denoL(M that a similar lialf- 
sounded vowel is undei-stood after tlu' vowel wliich it follows, 
as . Practically the sound is the same, sis 

the check after the first vowel in Kiinikh ci’ina, heh‘na, 
Cirana. ho’ona, hu’utang, but it is un(|uestionable that Mun- 
dari herein has not bc^cn influenced by Kunikh. 'Fhe i)re- 
ceding vowel is pronounced in the same pointed manner as in 
Kurukh, but insteiul of pronouncing another sound after the 
check, the throat is only u})eiied and the air allowed to jiass. 
whereby a kind of cjcho ” of the first vowel is xwoduced, as 
Father Uoffmann has called that aftersound very appropri- 
ately (p 3 of his grainmarj. The Muiulari Grammarians all, 
taking no notice of Santali phonetics, this being not within the 
scope of their books, call this equivalent of SantMi guttural 
and palatal semi-consonants a vowel check, and rightly so from 
a Mundari standpoint, for nothing of the kind of a consonant 
is ev('r spoken or heard. In consequence thereof, they regard 
g and j, the guttural and palatal soft censonants, which here 
and there in certain grammatical forms reappear instead of the 
check, as euphonical. But this reappearance of g or j, which 
is confined to some localities, does not take place acceding to 
the fixed rules of Santali Grammar. " 

Many names of x^Iaces in the Ranchi District, compounds 
with da’, are pronounced dag (Ichadag, Banadag, etc.) at least 
by all non-Mundas. The 5lundari name Hardugan, of the 
.base du’, is also to be noted hero. Monosyllabic Mundari bases 
and some dissyllabic bases too, ending in a' o’ u’ insert g before 
the passive suffix o’, e.i/., mago’a, togo’a, giugo’a of ma', to’, 
giu’ , and alaotebaga* of teba'. I noticed these forms chiefly in 
the Sonpur Pargana and in Purahat. Where no insertion of g 
takes place, the check on the vowel remains, that on the 
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j)aMsive suffix o’ boconiijig less audible. I never noticed a g 
replacing the check on tlie Genitive suffixes a’ and lea’. Tlie 
emphatic forms amaga' and ainiiga' arc appan^ntly eontrac^. 
tions of aniagca’ and ainagea’. In Nagpuria, the Hindi dia- 
led of (Jhota Nagpur, whicsh many Mundas of the Hasia, Palkot, 
and Kolabira Thainis speak biwides their cmn language, there 
is a genitive in k, e.g., umaiiak (coirip. Oriya [sehiinanankar, 
Hindi which is, of course, apiire Aryan fonn of spee<-h. 

But it has never influenced the Mundari Genitive in a*, tin* 
latter tneiH' also bc»ing spoken only with a slight cheek «)n the 
a. Father Hoffmann noticed (p. 1 {in<l 2 of his grammar, that 
the check of the ]>assive suffix o’ is generally transferred to 
the categorical a following it, if the form closes with that a’, 
r.f/., baioa*. I have noticed the insertion «)f a w between pas- 
sive suffix o' and categorical a in Sonpiir. Father IJe Smet 
mentions also such forms (p. 3 of his Grammar); liobaowa’, 
iiamowa’. Bases with labials seem to favour this insertion of 
w. Porms in g are heard likewise, c.j/., banoga’. A slight 
check is then heard on the categoric^al a. Pleonastic passive 
forms are sometimes heard like baiugoa’. 

Bases ending in c’ and i’ (corresponding to Santali bases 
in ch’) in Sonepur generally take j in the future, inserting an 
between j and the categorical a. (t,g. nijeai of ni*, rojeako of 
rc’. Before the passive suffix this j is often too inserted, and 
if not, the vowel check is dropped, e,g. kotejoa, of kete* 
tukujoa, of tukui’. The latter form shows, that bases ending 
in another vowel but i and e, when tlicir palatal semi-consonant 
was lost, added i in Mundari, which then is changed into j, 
corap. the bases goi’ lai’ dubui’, etc. Jii Porahat the bases 
ending in e’ and i’ do not insert j before the Passive suffix, 
but, probably in analogy to the bases in a, o, u,-g. Forms 
like nigoa’ , of ni!. regoa’, of re’, peregoa’ of pere’ , are frequent- 
ly lieard, but of goi’ gojoa’ only. Father Hoffmann has also 
observed these forms (see Jus Grammar, p. 152, Rem. 2). But 
the inserted j is mostly heard in Sonepur in predicate forms 
with the infixed personal pronoun of the third person. I have 
told already that forms like neljadiai, emadiaifi, dotadia kajia- 
kadiale, agukediako, and itulediape, etc., are often contracted 
into neljaiai, emaiain, dotaiam, kajiakaiale, agukiako, and 
ituliape respectively. In consequence of the dropped d’ a slight 
chock is sometimes heard on the preceding a, while the e 
coalesces with the infix i into I. Now this infix i, correspond- 
ing to Santali e, has never a check, and as far as I can see from 
the specimens in SantMi, e never has a palatal semi-consonant. 
But nevertheless the Mundari infix i of the above-mentioned 
contracted forms in Sonepur is changed into j, e.g., nelnajai, 
emajain, dotajam, kajiakajale, agukijako, itulijape, etc. Idon’t 
think this j can be due to any influence of the dropped semi- 
consonant d’ of the predicate suffixes. But the pronouns ini* 
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and aw, which liave the check, in Sonepur form their genitive 
illija^ and aja’, and it may be, that analogously to tliese forms 
tile predicative infix i is clianged into j. So this j represents 
leather a euphonical change, than proving the presence of a 
semi-consonant as the coinpilor would have it. All this goes to 
show that the Mundari erfuivalents of the Santdli isemt-consofumts 
are neither uniform nor stable in their character^ and (hoi they in 
this respect^ as well as in their pronunciation, differ widely from 
SaniSli. 

An unbiassed exaininiition of tlic grammars and original 
language speciinens of Mundari must have led to the acknow- 
ledgment of this difference. But as it has been looked at 
through Santali spectacles and no justice was done to its 
plioiietical peculiarities, the language has been misrepresented 
and distorted in the records of tlie Linguistical Survey. 

As a principle, T think, in every language only tliat is 
written what is really spoken. Nobody will find fault with 
tiui French, because they have no d in their jour (Latin dies), 
which is still preserved in the pronunciation of Italian 
giorno ; or with the English, because they write no g in la\ 
(Saxon leggan) as the Germans do in legen ; or with Hindi- 
speaking people who write the Tacibhava word 9i9ir (Sanscr 
) instead of the Tatsania word used in Bengali : 

or with somebody transliterating the Urdu word tarjuma 
(Arabic into Roman characters without h, because Per- 

sian has that h. »So Mundari words should, and 1 am sure, 
will also in future not be written with ii, a, k\ ch’, t’, and p\ 
which letters represent Santali sounds not spoken in Mundari. 
The letters ii and a are to be dropped altogether. For the dental 
and labial semi-consonants d’ and b’ respectively should be 
used and for the vowel check the sign (’), as Father Hoifmaiui 
used, them. The apostrophe is preferable •to the colon (:) 
(visarga in Nagri), because the latter with Roman characters is 
an interpunction only, while the apostrophe serves to denote 
elisions and similar checks. I have written the Mundari words 
in this paper as suggested. In Devanagri for the vowel check 
the visarga is ased ; for the dental and labial semi-consonants, 
at least of the roots, ^ and V (with virama) should be written. 

I am afraid, the section on Mundari phonetics in the 
Linguistical (Survey will disappoint all who live among the Mun- 
das and know the language, and will be misleading for beginners 
who use it in the study of the language, and for scholars abroad. 
I hope this is the only i^rious mistake found in the volumes of 
the Linguistical Survey, which should be corrected in a publi- 
cation of such prominence and authority. 



21. Chouilvotlouta lioHei: a new species of fossil Lamclli- 
branchs from the Hippurite-bearing beds of 
Seistan. 

By Ernest W. Vredenburo. 


Tilt* j^eological peritM] known as the Cretaceous witii(‘ssecl 
an extraordinary developnuuit of certain ponderous niariiio 
bivalves, in wliieli the ordinary stnieture of a peleeypod shell has 
became disguised to such an extent as to simulate fre{|uently a 
<‘oralloid growth, while the valves arc ajit to become so uueipial 
ill size Jis to bear to one another very much the same relation as 
the shell and operculum of a gastropod. These singular oi*- 
ganisms were for a long time a puzzle to naturalists, and it is 
only (jiiite lately that the homology of their stnictures has begun 
to be clearly understood. They g!*ew together in shallow water 
forming large masses that recall a coral-reef much more than the 
banks built by ccptaiii gr«*garioiis mollusea such as oysters. 
This abnormal mode of development oecurs in a number of genera 
which arc not always closely relaletl to one another, and must 
be referable tliei'cforc to certain biological conditions spi^cial 
to the particular geological period during which these peculiar 
shells nourished. They reached the acme of their development 
towards the close of the Mesozoic or secondary period which 
not a single one survived. It is very remarkable to note that a 
closely similar mode of growth affected an entirely different class 
of organisms, that of the Brachiopods, at a previous periiKl of 
the earth’s liistory , that is during the final stages of the Pala*ozoic 
or Primary ora. Botli during the terminal stages of the Paheo- 
zoic and Mesozoic, there occurred an exceptional spreading of 
the oceans which overflowed all the low-lying parts of the eon- 
tinents, and considerably increased the area of the shallow 
portions of the sea floor which are best adapted to a luxurious 
development of marine life. It is during these exceptionally 
favourable periods that the peculiar types of permanently fixed 
organisms above alluded to have mainly flourished. In both 
instances, both at the end of the Palaeozoic and at the end of tlie 
Mesozoic these periods of oceanic extension were followed by a 
sudden regression during which the sea-level sank far below 
present limits, and the great sub-marine continental ledges 
became diy land for a short time. To this sudden alteration 
of physical conditions is to be ascribed, in all probability, the 
abrupt changes in the organic world that marked the initial 
phases of the secondary and of the Tertiary eras. 
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To this cause is due no doubt llie sudden disappearariee, 
al the end of the secondary, of ilie (Mirioiis mollusca here referred 
to. Some of these singular sliells belong to the extinct family 
of the Rudifiifp of which the most familiar type is represented 
by the large shells known as Hippurites. (^urioiisly enough 
there has not been so far a single spc^cimen of a genuine Hi|)- 
purite dis<‘(»vere(l within the jireseiit limits of the Indian Empire, 
though certain closely related genera, esi)ecially Radiolites, are 
fre(|iienl aimmgst Hie deposits of the age of the great banks of 
RnditiUp, In om‘ of the lately published numbers of the Records 
of the (.kvlotjic^d Survetf of India (xxxviii, pt. 3), I gave descrip- 
tions of two sjiecies of genuine Hip])urites wliieh were discovered 
cjuite close to the Indian frontier, in Seistan. 

A close study of the Rudist.e banks constantly reveals the 
presence of abnormal organisms in which tlu* original characters 
are not disguised to such an extent as in the themselves, 

though they are a|)t to assume a v(ut exceptional ap]>earance. 
In the case of the Seistan de^iosits, the hippuntes are accom- 
panied by large numbers of a singular bivalve which 1 was unable 
to refei' to any genus with which I was then accjiiainted. 1 
published a photograph of this curious organism, and, thanks 
to the courtsey of Dr. Emil Bose of Mexico. I am now able to 
give a name to this fossil. 

The following is Dr. Emil Hose’s communication dated 
lle.xico den 30 »)anuarv, 1910. 

“ ill Hirer letzen Publikation in d(Mi IU*eords der ({eol. Survey 
bilden Sie cine Bivalve ab, von der I linen das Demis iinbekanni 
ist. Der Abbildung nach zu schliessen, durfte es sicsli wohl uin 
eine Chondrixtonta ahniieli der (linndrndmila Munsoni Hill 
handeln. die in den Ver. Staaten im (laiiltvorkemmen soil, 
bier in Mexico (ind''l sich eine verwiindte species in Denonian, 
in Euro])a konimt die (^hmidrodonta Joann w im Turon, aber 
nach Sclinarrenberger auch Vorcenoman vor. Sie finden oinen 
Theil der bctrefl’endi'ii Litteratiir in der Arbeit Stanton’s 
Ckondrodonta, a new yen ns of ostreiform mollusks from the 
cretaceous, with descriptions of the (tenotypr and a new species ” 

( Proc. L\ S. National Museum, xxiv, p. 130-307). Nicht erwahnt 
ist darin Z.B. die Publikationen von R. Hoernes iiber Ostrea 
jonnnee, dis Sic* aber leicht iiiiden weitlen. 

In der Hoffnung, dass Ilmen diese Angahen von Niitzen 
sein werden verbleibe ieh mit dem Ausdriieke grosster Hochach- 
tung.” 

Amongst the specimens from Seistan there arc several in 
which the liinge is slightly damaged in such a manner as to 
show the peculiar interlocking chondrophores characteristic 
of the genus established by Stanton in the work above alluded 
to by Dr. Bose, and thereby confirming Dr. Bose’s attribution. 
They can be distinguished in the particular specimen already 
illustrated in the Records of the fleological Survey. 
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AftcT Gxarnitiiiii^ the literature ou the subject, it secuns to 
me that the Seistau speci metis represent a new species, which 
J have much ])leasurc in dedicating to tny distinguisiiet] informer. 

Tlie s])ecies may be defined as follows : large, <‘lnngate- 
triaiigular, greatly compressed, with undulating almost fltat 
\alves, of which the upper one often shows a tmidmicy to become 
concave ; both valves similarly decorated with uniformly crowd- 
ed excessively fine angular ribs increasing by dichotomy with 
tilt' increase in size of the shell. 

The dimensions ^ of the figured specimen are about Ihtt mm. 
in height, 118 in lengtii, and 2() inm. to 30 inin. in thickness. 
In another larger spccitiien, the approximate dimensions are 
rt'spectively 175 mm., 120 inm., and 25 to 35 mm. 

All tiu' s]»ecimens have the valves united. Judging from 
liactiired ('xamph's the hinge plate seems relatively mu(*h 
.shorter than in ChoiUlnxlonla Jofunur, (*holfat, and TA. Munmtn, 
(Hill) Stanton. These species differ from the Seistan form 
In their distinctly coarser sculpture. The form from noi*therii 
Italy describt'd by Boehm" as Osimt alf. 0. Munmni and by 
Kiiltt'ier*' as Pinna oMradfonnift seems more nearly related, 
I hough, even in this cjise. the ornamentation still I'emains some- 
what coarsc'r. The occurrence' of the ribs varies .somewhat 
111 the Seistan specimens, and is in some cases coai-ser towaid 
I he umbo than near the margin, but still it always lemains finer 
than in the Alpine fossils even in the most extreme (aises. 

1'he nearest n'lative to C, Bom ap])ears to be the form 
<le.serib(*(l by (.boffat as Onirva Dehjmhi (Fauiie (^retacique du 
l*ortiigal, i, p, 3(), ill. iii, figs. I and 2), which does not seem 
to have been includi'd hy St ant on in the genus Cliouflrodonta, 
though referred by (boffat to the group of “ Osirea Joanna\^* 
'riu' ornamentation a])pears to be absolutely identical with that 
of the Asiatic species, only the size is much smaller. Ibe shape 
of the shell is less elongate than in the full-grown s]»ecimen8 
Irom Si'istaii, but this is a charac;ter whicli cannot be depended 
on in shells of such variable shape. Judging by tlie sections 
acro.ss the valves published hyOhoffat, tliehinge-j)latein6V/o?irfro- 
(lonfa Jhlijadoi also seems relatively short, constituting another 
I>omt of resemblance witli the Asiatic form. Should specimens 
of intermediate size be described, it may liecome necessary to 
unite (\ Boaei with C. Delgadm. 

When first mentioning this shell (Records Ccolog. Survey 
‘»f India, xxxviii, p. 223), I suggested that it may perhaps be 


> I am indebted to Bankim B. Cliipta, Museum Assistant, for 
ijieasuring tlie specimens. 

Beitrkgo ziir Kenntniss der Kreide in den Siidalpen. 1 Die 
>'chio8i-und Calloneglie-Fauna, P^dfnontographica xH, 1801, p. 90, pi. 
viii, figs. 1,2. 

'' Pakeonf. Dames und Kayser, vi (new series), ii, 1806, 

pt. 2, p. 269. 
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related to the Pinnidu^, and Fiitterer has deaeribed the Alpine 
ftpeciinena under the j^encric name of Piniut, Douville has 
also expicswed himself in favour of a eonnection with the Piiiiiidie 
((.’omptes-rendus dcs seanees de la Soeiete geologicpie de Franee 
5 Mai, 10()2, p. fiS). Stanton has sugf^ested a relation to the 
group of the Petstinida*. ]MM*liapsto Hinmies. K. Iloernes (Sitz. 
math.-uat. Cl. k. Ak. Wiss., exi, pp. HB7-()84), from his own 
oiiservalions and those of O. Boehm, has shown that the structure 
of the shell in wliich the ribs affect only the external layers, 
while the inner ones are smooth, and also the absence of a ilis- 
tinet prismatic layer, clearly se])arate this genus from the 
Pinnidic, while bringing into close (‘onnection with the Ostreida*. 

In all instances the shells of ChnndrmUmtu whether from 
Kurope, Asia, or America ajipear to mcom])anv (h'posits con- 
taining shells of the Hiidistie. It may be notictxl that the closely 
related form from the Venetian Alps oc(‘urs with an association 
of fossils closely similar to the Seistan species, and that the 
Alpine beds have been referred by several authors to the Turo- 
nian, which is also approximately the age which I suggested for 
the Seistan fossils, that is upper Turonian or at the limit of 
Turonian and Senonian. 



22. Causes of the Dismemberment of the Maurya Empire. 
By MATfAMAHOPADIlYAYA HaRAPRASAH Sh\STRT. 


Vincent Sniitli, in liia now classical work on Asoka in tlir 
‘ Billers of India” Series, rcj'rets iliat the i‘auses of the fall of 
Hie great empire of Asoka are not known. In his ‘ Early Histurv 
nf India ’ he suggests that Kaliiiga was the first to declare its in- 
(le[)endenee, and it was followed by Vidarbha and Andhra 
countries. Tlie Punjab wfis lost, to the empire on account of 
ihc invasions of Bactrian Greeks. All this is true. But why 
Is it that the military despotism, so woIUestablislu'd, disap- 
peared ojily forty or fifty years after the death of the greatest 
liulian monarch, whosi^ memory is cherished with atrectioii all 
n\er the Buddhist world, and who is reganled as a great and 
i’immI ruh'r all over tlio world i 

1 ’Jie causes are not far to seek. Asoka was, to all Intents 
and jmrposea, a Buddhist monareh, and a bigoted one, too. He 
preaehes indeed full toleration to tin* professors of all reli- 
ginns. He finds fault with “ Atina-pasanda-pilja ” and “ Para- 
pasanda-garali/i, ” wliich he considers to l>e of no use. And we 
may eoiiclude that the different religious sects of India enjoyed 
coin|)leti‘ freedom of conscience in his empire. But his other 
•‘diets tell a ditferent tale He put a stop to all animal sacri- 
lici's t.hiougliout his vast empire, and not, as Vincent Smith says, 
ai TMlflliputia alone, otherwise the promulgation of that edict at 
Giniai', Khfilsi and Saahazgadi would lose all force and he 
useless. This is an order which was certainly directed against 
the Briilimanas, a privileged class wherever they settled. The 
Bri'ilimanas of those days were very fond of animal sacrifices. 
Ill fai't with the diffusion of the Aryan people in different parts 
of India, the number of sacrifices increased, and with it the 
miJiiher of victims in each sacrifice. That a sildra ruler should, 
hy one single fiat, put a stop to this long-established and 
c herished religious institution was certainly very offensive to 
the powerful body of the Brahmanas and their followers all over 
^he empire. This was followed by another edict in which 
^>oka boasted that those who were regarded as gods on earth 
h ive been reduced by him, in a short space of time, into false 
~<>ds. If it means anything, it means that the Brahmanas, who 
'vere regarded as Bhudevas or gods on earth, had been shown 
"p hy liim. This also was regaled by Brahmanas as casting 
■' i^lur on their whole body. They had the privilege from high 
J’litiquity as the superintendents of morals of the entire com- 
‘•niiiity in India. If anyone offended against the rules of 
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(*-asto, the rules of sodety, the rules of relif];ion, and tlu‘ rules 
of conduct, they were the jKJrsons to prescribe atoncinenis 
and levy fines. Feeding Brahmanas was regarded as an act of 
merit that would atone for many social olfcncjcs. The appoint- 
ments created by Asoka of Dharma Mahamatas, that is, of 
superintendents of morals, was a direct invasion of the rights 
and privileges of the Brahmanas. And they wore not the 
persons to brook th(? injury done to them (juiotly. And to 
crown all, Asoka, in one of his edicts, insisted upon all his 
oflicors tj) strictly observe the ])rineiples of T)anda-samata 
and Vyavahiira-saniatri, that is, the equality of ])unishment 
and the ecjuality in law-suits, irres])ective of caste, colour and 
creed. The words Danda-samata and V’yavahara-samata has 
not been projierly translated by any of the scholars that have 
dealt with the Asoka inscriptions. They have not. in fai.t, 
grasped the full meaning of these words. The Brahmanas liave 
always claimed the privilege of immunity fi om criminal punish- 
ment. For olTenees, however heinous, their highest punishment 
was banishment with all their ])ropertyand possession from the 
kingdom, (\apital punishments were unknown to them. ( Virpo- 
ral ])unisliment to a Bnilimana was illegal. The liighest iiulig- 
nity that (iaii be inflicted on a Bnlbrnana was the cutting of 
his top-knot. They also enjoyed various jirivilegcs inlaw-suits. 
They could not be summoned iis witn<‘sses. If they eanu^ to 
the witness-box of their own lU'eord. the Judge is simply to 
takedown their statements without cross-examinations, and so 
on. Under such circumstances, the prospects of being huddled 
logetlier in prison with the unspeakable non-Aryans, whipped, 
impaled alive, and hanged, were veuy offensive to the highly 
educated, resjicctable and privileged community. They toler- 
ated these indignities hea^MHl on them as long as the strong 
hand of Asoka was guiding the empire. They were sullen and 
discontented. As soon as that strong hand was removed, they 
seemed to have stood against his successors. But they were 
not military people. They could not fight themselves. The 
Ksatriyas, who fouglil for them and made them great, were all 
ext irpated by tlie Nandas. They began to east tlieir eyes for 
a military man to fight for them. And they found smdi a man 
in Pusya Mittra, the Conimander-in-Chief of the Maurya 
empire. ‘ To what caste Pusya Mittra belonged nobody knows. 
He belonged perhaps to those turbulent military spirits who 
had been driven away from Persia by the Greek conquest of 
that country. For the second lialf of his name, Mittra, and 
that of all the members of his family show his Persian origin. 
He was a Brahminist to the core and hated the Buddhists. 
fAt first lie led the Maurya armies against the Greeks, who 
advanced year after year to the very heart of the Maurya 
empire. After a successful campaign, he returned to Patali- 
putra with his victorious army, and tlie feeble representative 
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of Asoka on the throne aeoorded him a fitting reception. A 
caiiip was formed outBide tlie city and a review was held of a 
largo army. Jn the midst of the fasti vities an arrow struck flu* 
king on the forehead. The king expired inst.antly. The 
Maurya empire waa gone and Ihisya Mittra l)eeame the master 
of the situation, and we read in the Malavikagnimiltra that he 
remained with his army at Pataliputra and made his son king 
of Vidi?;a. We clearly see the hands of Pnslimanas in tliis gn^at- 
revolution. For, shortly after the revolution, Jhisva Milira 
planned a horse sacrifice at Pafalijmtra, the very capital of 
Asoka, who proJiibiled the slaughter of animals throughout 
his empire. Docs not. this show the Biahmanas triumphant ^ 
Vasuinittra, his grandson, was appointed to guard the horse in 
its unrestrained career througli his empire. His mother, llie 
queen of Agnimit.tra, invoked the blessings of Brainnanas for 
lu'r son, and she arranged for the dist-rihiition of 800 gold 
money a montli to I height Jiiindred gold 

money a month is a very respectable educational grant ‘ Jnsomc 
Ihiddhist hooks Fusya Mittra is regaided as a jjcusecuior of 
Ihiddliism. In fact, he wjus entirely in the hands of Bnihinanas, 
and in two gimerations, theBrabmanas notonlyimule themselves 
actual masters of the Maurya empire as it then stood, Iml 
spread their influence far and wide, gave a new turn to Buddhist 
and Jaina religions, compiled and codified all brandies of know- 
i(‘dge tli(‘n known, and gave a turn to Brahmanism which it 
has not lost ever since. It was this Pusya Alittra at whose* 
sacrifices Patanjali ofiic*iakHl, and it was under his patronage 
that he wrote his great work the Alahabhasya. T1 h‘ Kanviis 
I'odified the Manu Sainhita, they caused Bhasyas to he written 
on the philosophical Sutras, tliey rt‘cast the Mahabhiiratii aiul 
the Rrunayana to their present shape, they caused the Niitya- 
sastrato be compiled from the previous literature on the subject, 
and they even caused the codification of the Kama Kastra from 
the pre-existing materials. When not actually raised to the im- 
perial dignity, tliey wer<^ the gurus of the Sungas and profoundly 
influenced their ptilicy in Government. When they lost tlieir 
imperial dignity, they I'emaiiied for several generations at tlie 
head of the Brahminist community and gave it law. We find 
in the Manu-Samhita compiled under their influence all the 
rights and privileges of Brahmanas, which ASoka wanted to 
take away, fully confirmed and legalised ; and their dignity 
raised to the highest pitch. For in several passages we 
find that the Brahmanas were the Lords of tlie Universe, 

Hicy are the Lords of everything “ Thus 

Hie gods on eartJi whom ASoka proved to be false gods, 

^ In some editions it is one hundred gold money, in others the amount 
IS not nfunod. 
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again i'ai.sed themselves to their former position, and even to 
higher position. How Asoka’s policy of dealing (^qual punish- 
ments to all and giving tio privilege in law suits fared in the long 
run, may he gathered from the Mrcchakatika. King Palaka of 
UjjayinI seems to have been a follower of Asoka. In his king- 
dom the Bnllimanas fared very badly. Cnrudatta, a Brahmana 
merchant, was rojluoed to iHMiury with all his followers. All- 
ot lier Brsllnnann Sarvi laka felt so low that he had to take to 
thieving for his livelihood Low, wretched people were advanced 
to high dignities. In the trial (if Oarudutta, the Judge was ob- 
liged to find him guilty, and pointed out to the king that Brilh- 
manas should not he capitally punished. But tin* king insisted 
upon nauda-samata and ordered t hat he should he impaled alive. 
Before the older could be executed, however, there was a 
revolution. King IMlaka was hurled down from his throne, 
and CVirudutta was raised to tin* dignity of the Prime Minister, 
and Sarvilaka raised to a high dignity. This Indian literal urc' 
hears testimony how the great empire of Asoka came to an end 
by the opposition of the Brillimanas wliom he wanted to reduce 
lo the level of the common folk. 



23 . The Word ** Scarlet/’ 

By (Ibneral a. Kontum-Sciiindler, of Teheran. 


[Ill cunnectioti with a Hhort note by Dr. Denison Ross wlueh 
was piiblisfied in August, 1908, in this Journal, General A. Hoii- 
tuin-Schindler, the well-known authority on all that eoncerns 
Hr* Persian peo])le and their laniruage, has been good enougJi 
1(1 send ns the follow! tig interesting paper for publication.] 


It setniis to be generally at^cepted that the. word scarlet is 
derived from tin* Persian or Arabic, and dictionaries give many 
lorins of the etymon, but it is not certain that all the forms 
uiven have the same etymology, neither tliat tliey mean the 
same thing. Of all tlie forms given 1 consider sakirldt^ or 
hett«‘r satjhirlat, to be the original and fundamental one. The 
various forma of the word and their meanings, as I find them 
111 the dictionaries which 1 possess, are as follows: — 

Ff>rhanff~i~ Hashtdi. 

Sakirl(it.—\ well-known woollen cloth (jdtnahisuf) made 
in Europe, it is not known whether tlie word 
is Pt^rsian or of another language, and some 
say that the Persian has !^ain instcsul of 
kaf. 

Siklift —According tti the Kamils a woollen cloth used for 
covering howdalis of women. 

Siktaf fiif — a town in Rum where sikldt and other stuffs 
are woven, and as most pieces are woven 
in black and bluo (kebud), anything black and 
blue was named after that towii. _Mulla 
8ururf Kashi is of opinion that siklatun was 
originally siklaUgun meaning blue, because* 
in former times the colour of sikldt was 
always blue. 


I'erhong^iSuru rt. 

Sakirldt, sakirtdt, sakildi — My copy omits the mean- 
ings- 

I'f^rhang-i-J ehdngiri. 

My copy does not have the word at all. 
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Sakirldt — A woollen fabric woven in Europe, also in 
Rum ; it is also written with U 

Sakittdt, Sakalldt — Same as sakirldt, a well-known stuff 
(parchah) of wool ; also written with one / 
and t {sikldt), 

Sikldtun — Same as sakirldt ; it is also called cloth of 
Nakhehlvan. Some are of opinion that it is 
a cloth woven in the city of Sikldidn, It is 
.also the name of a colour, some say blue 
because Sikldtun was originally SiklnUgun 
and in former times the colour of sikldt was 
always blue. 

Hurhdn-i-Jdmi, 

Sakirldt, sakilldt , — A woollen cloth madt^ in Europe', 
apparently ordinary broad-cloth (maAw/), etc., 
as above. 

Sakldiin — Same as sakirldt and cloth of Nakhchiviln. 

1 have a collection of letters written by RashTd-al-d!ii, tlu; 
Vazir of the Mongol king.s of Persia, from circa 1290 to 1318, 
and in letter No. 34 to his son Khojah Majd-al-din, ordering 
various stuffs and stores to be sent to Tabriz from the different 
l^rovinces, the word appears twice, once in the list of 

things to be sent from Rum and again in the list of Arsinjan. 
The opinion of the Ferhang-i-RashTdT that gjioin may stand for 
kdf is here <‘onlirnied, but nevertheless the word is not Persian, 
but of foreign origin as the I shows. 

ft appears that the Persian lexicographers of the 17 th 
century considered sikldt, sikldtun, sikldtin to be the same a.s 
sakirldt or sarj^irld*., viz,, a blue woollen cloth made in Enrope. 
But sikldt is the Arabic rendering of the Greek cyclas 
(in;K\a?), “ a woman’s gown cut circularly,” and in the Mid- 
dle Ages became to mean a heavy damask-like silk stuff. In 
the latter Middle Ages it was generally interwoven with gold. 
In Europe it was known os siglaton, and that made in Europe 
[notably at A1 Maryat (Almeria) in Spain, as Edrisi relates, circa 
1 160] was mostly scarlet, while that made in the East, notably 
in Baghdad and Tabriz, was usually dark blue, as the Persian 
dictionaries have it s.v. sikldtun,^ The Persian lexicographers 
are right as to the colour of the sikldtun but wrong as regards 
the material. Sakirlat, sa^irlat (and perhaps variants of it 


1 W Hoyd, G«)8(.*hichte des Levautehandols iin Mittolalter, quoting 
Prof. Karabaook’n Uobnr niiiige Bonennungeii mittelalterliuher Gowebe, 
Mitteil. d. K. K. Muh. f. Kunst u. Industrio, Wien, Miirz, 1879. It ]i>v* 
Cyclas, Kreisfdniiig zugnschnittenes Frauenkloid. Pape, Oriech. Wdrter- 
buch has oin Staatskleid dor Frauen mit rnnd herum-laufendeiu 

Saumo. 
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as sakillat, sakalai) is the Chinese sa-ha-la, a woojien cloth. 
Probably at first all saghirliit was red and the word introduci^d 
into Europe l)Ocamo in the Latin of the Middle Ages searlatum. 
scarletum, adj. scarlatinus, the middle high German scharlat, 
scharlachln, Luther’s (1522) scharlacken, scharlaken, English 
scarlet (Tyndale’s N.T. 1525 ?), French escarlatte, ecarlate, 
and denoted the CAdour and not the stuff. The best 
sikbUiln was made in Baghdad and Tabriz, and tin* fact of 
KashTd-al-din’s ordering for his household at Tabriz a large 
(quantity of saijJiirldl from Itum and Arsinjan would also 
prove that it was not tlie same as /tikldlun. 

In tlie lists ordering saghirlat from Rum and Arsinjan 
there also appear kimkhu^ katlfah^ mf and katdn. It is difficult 
to say wliat these fabrics ])reoisely wore. Kiml^d, also A'm- 
khdh. camocato, eamoeas, etc., of the Middle Ages, later, tlii‘ 
Kiiieob of Anglo-Indian trade, was a damask silk, frc<|uently,n('t 
always, inter wo vt^n, or tmibroidered with gold (Heyd), while the 
llnrhiitiri-katy explains it as a figured or paintcnl cloth (jiimah-i- 
i.iunakkash) of many colours and also of om^ colour. KatJIah 
is expiainc(l as a kind of velvet or plush (wool or silk (); mf, 
originally wool, may here stand for an all-woollen cloth as 
specified in another letter (No. 47) ** s5/ tmnsuj az 
^iif woven of wool, or for a watered, or waved (moire) stuff 
half silk half cotton as i]owada 3 rs made in India and Persia 
(Y(‘zd, Kashan) and ealhKl mf; katdn or katldn is linen. 

The skartetfs in gr(‘ai demand” in India in the latter 
part of the 16th century (Birdwood’s Report on the E. 1. Com- 
pany’s trade) were no douht the sotjhirldi and mkirJat of the 
Icxicograpliers, scarlet woollen cloth, broad-cloth, maiiufaetiired 
in England, the mdhnt of the present day. 

Kirakha, I belicwe, is a Mongolian or Northern Chinese 
word; may not aakirlat have a similar origin ? In RashTd-al- 
diii’s hotter quoted above theiv is also a list of various stuffs 
ordered from KJiatai (Northern China). The fist has kiiukha, 
annak (a woollen cloth), atlas woven of wool,* naUt, (naeeo, 
uacehetto, nacchetti de seta d’oro, of Rubriiquis, Marco Polo, 
Pegolotti, gold brocade), etc., etc., but ncitlier sotjhirldt nor 
ffikldt. 


NOTE. 

Among the records of the Home Department I have 
recently come across a Portuguese letter, dated November 
21st, 17S7, addressed to Lord Clive by the king of Siam. In 
diia letter occur many interesting words, among them thewowl 
^ ’icarlata. The king sends as a present (sa^foaie) ^ to Lord Clive 


^ Atlas as now made in India is, I believe, tialf cotton half silk. 
^ Another form of Saguate, from the Turkish 
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several carpets (alcatifade flado]^ some muskets (esprintjardas), 
and two pieces of vermilion scarlet (dnaa peavft dc escarlata ver- 
melho). 

This last phrase ]iroves that scarlet at this time still repre- 
sented a iiifaterial and not a colour. 


(In Jiisehke’s Tibetan Dictionary we find under naq-lad 


two meanings : 


(1) fine-cloth, European broad-cdoth ; and 
f2) round or twisted lace, round ta]»e, stri[)s of cloth set 
with spangles.) 


E. Dentson Ross. 



24 . Sri Hemacandracarya's Yoga-Sastra with the author's 
own commentary called Svopajha-vivara^a published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

.4 Rejoitulcr hy the Editor to the Review ptddished in the Zeii~ 
fichrift der Deutschen tnorgenlthulischeii deselWhnH 
by Dr. Ferdinando Relloni- Fillipi. 

By Sri Vijayadiiarma SOki. 

For many years it lias been my duty and pleasure to leacli 
|{(‘mai'andra's Yoga-S^stra to succ^sive generations of Jaina 
Sadims and Sravaktus. Tlie want of a critical edition of the 
ii'xl- with the ailthor’s own commentary was keenly felt by 
every one erif^a^fcd in the teaching and study of it. A Euro])eiui 
cditioTi of it, tliat was jmblished some 35 years ago, ( ontaiiiod 
th(‘ tej'l only jirinted in Koman cliaracter of tile’s lirst four of the 
12 firakasas with aderman translation. This edition, thcre- 
loiv, was of very little use to the class of students taking real 
interest- in its study. There was another edition containing the 
text only, and a ({ujrati translation both of tin* text and the 
commentary imblished by Bhiinsi .Manik,and was, therefore, not. 
'suited to the purpose of the studentjj desiring to follow the siib- 
|cct in its original as laid down by the author both with rcs[)cct 
to text and commentary. I was every now and then reijuested 
l»y my students to undei’t-ake an edition containing both the 
text and the author's own commentary on it, but owing to 
tlic scanty leisure at my disposal T was obliged to ]iostpono iJiis 
w < )rk foi* a very long period . Three or four formes of the first f as- 
ciculus of my edition were already printed when 1 was ijifonued 
ot another edit.ion being taken in hand by Dr. Ferdinando 
Uelloni- Fillipi under the auspices of the «JainarDharma-Prasaraka 
Sahlia, of Bhavnagar. And a few days later, that Sabha s(Mit to 
me for revision the first instalment of the press i^opy prepai'ed 
by t he learned scholar. This manuscript remained with me foi’ 
a period of three months. Though I am not in a position to 
reproduce all such xioints which T marked then in his manu- 
•s<‘iiljt, r shall quote one point which I well remember and which 
will clearly indicate the nature of the difficulties he had to 
meet with in the course of his work. 

For my reading in page 6, line 9, he gives and 
marks it as tm unsolved m 3 rstery. It would never have been 
the case with a Jaina who knows that JftfV is a 
or technical word and means ft would be enough to say 
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hejtj, that every page of Dr. Jlelloni’s manuscript which I ex 
amined made me more and more convinced that the Yoga-SSs 
tra witli its commentary is a book lit rather to be edited b^ 
a Jaina than by a non-Jaina, Imwever erudite iie might happet 
to be. So 1 continued my work as energetically as ever, [r 
tlie matter of adopting the text and the variants I have follower 
the Indian method. The Indian Pandits as a rule adopt tin 
authoritative and the traditional readings for their text, anr 
in this they are guided first by the rejiding handed down In 
(Turuparampara (i,e,, by successive generations of teachers), and 
secondly, by citations of passages made in otln'r works. Fo 
instance, many of the ])assages in the Yoga-S"astra occur ver 
hatim in tlie Mahavira-Carita (a work of great value am 
merit written by Heinacatidra before the Yoga-SSstra) am 
other works written before or aftei* the Yoga-»SSstra by Hema 
caiidra and various other writers. 1 have always adopter 
that reading in my text, w'hich is both traditionally known U 
me as tlie oi'iginal, and in which 1 liad the support of the ma 
jority of works collated (tliose are tliirteen in mimber as will bi 
seen in tlie sequel). 

page 2, liiie 4 of my edition, was found invariabl; 

in all my manuscripts with the exception of the one marked ^ 
(for tlie <lesignaU(m of manuscripts: vide the critical notic 
apjjcnderl to this rejoinder) whicli luis and this I hav 

given as a variant in the footnote ; both these words mean tli 
same thing and botli of them equally suit the context. 

Then comes my reatling page 4, line 17. This is tli 
leading to be met' with even in the Mahavira-Carita (2iii 
Sarga, fiTtli Kloka, Trisasti-salaka-caritra, Tenth Parva, leaf IS 
Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka ScabluVs edition. As n^gards thi 
work of Hcmacandra, mdt Peterson’s Fifth Report on tli 
Search of Sanskrit- Manuscri|)ts in Bombay Circle, pp. 4—7 
Ajiril 1892— iMareli 1896) where it is cited by the autlior froi: 
his Yoga-SSstra. All the manuscripts which I have got of thi 
latter book contain which is happier and more sensible. 

Now of fir% in the Sloka fWiURW »TT ^*11^ 

ft# ^ I l (page 15, line 11 ) whic 

wlien translated runs thus : — “Let not my glance terrible lik 
poison go anywhere else, with the object in view, he drank th 
ambrosia of quietitude putting his mouth into a hole.” Th 

word 1^ thus means “into a hole.'’ I cannot see what th 
word HI would mean in the present Sloka. Neither do I find i 
in any of my manuscripts of the Yoga-SKstra and of the Mahi 
vira-Oarita, where it occurs in the 269th S'loka of the 3r 
Barga. It occurs also in the same Katha by the great Har 
bhadra Suri, in his Avadyaka Yrtti in the line in% ^ft# S 
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etc., leaf 84 of our manusoript of the work. We find it again 
111 Avassaga-nijuttl-chunnI of Jinaddsa Maliattara in the line 
?rT% ^ JJ« etc., page 70 of our manuscript, dated Sainvat 
1500. Everywhere I find and see no reason why the critic 
sliould intt‘oduce in this instance and mark H. D. and 
A. B. 

I need not dwell mucli on (page 18. line 20) and 
^ ; both the forms being correct, T should simply say that all 
my manuscri]>ts give the form I consulted Mahriviiar(\arita 
(O il Sarga, 180th Sloka) on the point, there too I find 

Now for my reading (page 33, line* 17) : the variant 
whi(di the critic finds in his manuscript A. is graininatically 
wrong. According to the rule W^Tfr8|^?r?(T ~ n ? I ? i (Siddha- 
llema) with the of II ? I > - 5? II (S- H.) the 

lonn is inadmissible Iktc, since there is no trace of anviideAa in 
llic lines ^ etc. It is unusual 

for an Indian Panditto mention the form ijifii even as a variiuit 
in the present iiistanee. 

Now which the critic suggests in place of my fWw 
(page 49, line 3), when standing immediately after may 
bring in some dubious points in question, and hence bettor to be 
jiv«)idcd according tot lie rules of poetic diction. is synouy- 
1110 us with and its use in the present ease is essential in 

(Consideration of the Prasada (juna of a Kavya. 1 have got 
in all my MSS. It occurs also in eoimectiun with the same 
iiiiccdoto in the lino “ eww VWt ” in 

the Padmanaiida Kavya of Amoracandra Suri, Stli ISarga, 
N'loka 171 (leaf 56, of my MS.). 

Then in page 6S, line 12, Jtramtisfiroftlt: i 

I B I he finds tlio variant 
in his manuscripts A, B, and C. Miuiuscripts con- 
taining such a reading may be high-class ones, but tlic Pandits 
1 believe, are sure to discard it as a clerical mistake. 
lefcrs to ifKTW by Utprokei^, and this being plural 

must also be plural, moreover the word (and one short 
>‘vidont point that could be marked oven by a superficial reader 
IS that a word like tnft ending in long I, as the critic puts it in 
is nowhere to be foimd in the whole range 
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Hannkrit literature either in inaHCuline or in feminine, I have 
taken therefore Klfi; which is but too patent a correction of nift) 
is never feminine according to Hemacandra and other Indian 
lexioogra])hers [vide Hemacandra’s LihganusAsana, Kevala- 
pullinga Prakarana, I5tli Sloka, vide also the 

Amara, Kanda 2nd, 6th Varga, Sloka 42rid, JW- 

fmri|; vide also the VaijayantI, (iustav 0i)])ei‘t’s edition, page 
1S6, line (i, 

Again in page S3, line 5, 

the critic has in his manuscript A uuiFir in plac(» of our 
WPW. If we consider this line in connection witli the om* 
that follows this, viz., vim ipr tiri?: 93^ it should 

be thus construed ^fCT^TiltTqT^T SWtsij, WTSWf WTsfq 
KV* unn W (]j) and the meaning wo have tluii is 

“he is pleased by being served by gods, demons and men; 
what am 1 to him translated in th(‘ active voice) : 

even a well-equipped chariot, adequate for the road: (but) is 
broken in the bush/’ 

[Here Bharat’s brother compares himself with bush: lit^ 
means to say that gods, etc*., heliH*d Bharat to run smoothly in 
the way of prosperity, whereas he may cause his (k*struetioii 
just as a way through Iho bush may lead to the destriicticm of 
a chariot. This pjissage also (k;ciu*s in the same story of Bharat 
in the .\disvara Caritram, Sarga 5, Sloka 146 (vide the Tri- 
^asti »Salaka])urusa Caritra, Jaina-Dharimv-Prasaraka Sal)ha\s 
c*dition, leaf 129)]. 

The reading which the critic has in his manuscri|)t A 
in place of our liDhV fails, as far as I can judge, to give* any 
mc'aning. Our explanation is simple and suits tlie context. 

Then again page 103, line 15. I have 5if7f79T iTTf 
the cou])let ii«l ^79l7Tlfrs^1[ jfl Wf i TOlMi 77 7171 

fy77T I Hi II Here the reading 7T7f77WrT of the 

criticj’s manuscript A is seriously objectionable, since the 
Samasa cannot be justified in any way; if, however, we make 
the BainApSa, the word ^7 in that ease would be made tlie first 
member of the compound. If it be argued that 7T7ftl7Ti77T is a 
euphonic combination, that is also futile, since ^7[7T can give* 
no meaning in the sentence. 

Again in page 134, line 14, where I have given 7n9Tf77f7** » 
the critic finds 7rs7T7T7: in all his manuscripts in itp place. 
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Now this is, iis is known to every Jaina, a defective 

itjading. Tlu^ word is a noeessai'y adjunct )ieiv. Accord- 
ing to our SSstras {vifle Siddhasena Silri’s Pravtieaiia-SanKl- 
dlmra, 'Hka, 67th Dvara, wJiere the writer says Uiqw: WTK999 

^ qra%«: ^^«fT OTTJnrnt'^’raw 

^fif) the wonl ^ific in 

<j cy, 

ilicates here that in addition to i.c., water, grain, 

wheat, etc., sliould also bo taken. This is the Sanskrit elahora- 
li*)ii by Hennuiandra «if the Priikrit gaiha whicli lie gives al 
the heml verliatini from the Pimia-Niryukti {mlc leaf 18 of tli(» 
MS. of the work belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society *)f 
llengal). Malayagiri Suri in his eonnnenlary of the gatlui tak<N \ 
the same view as we have done. 

It is to be seen from the discussion given above that I do 
jiol ])ass over any thing that- (‘oines on my way without ex- 
amining it in all its details. 1 should further like to slate, 
that many other similar things 1 come across in course of my 
work, and at every [>oint 1 have to spare a certain amount of 
my energy before* f can definitely put down anylbing either as 
t(‘xt or variant. And with a man working in this way the work 
will multiply wdth the multiplication of ind«^])endent MSS. of 
I he w'ork lie is editing. But tins is not disgusting to nw: 1 take 
more interest in it as is always the akse with a man to whom 
the task of editing a work is a labour of love. 

Xow' it remains for me to examine critically Dr. Helloni- 
Kilhpi’s other remarks <*oncerning my work. In page 4, line 

10, in the Moka m W I 

<5 II Here J have and in this connection 

I have the support of all the MSS. that 1 have got with me. 
On the other hand, the c*.ritie holds that the proper r(*adiiig 
should be since this he finds in all his MSS. and thinks it 

nifin* appropriate witli respect to and to the following 

But as 1 understand, the word means “entered’ , 
and if the word be possibly inserted here, it must have for its 
nominative “ the earth ”, and as a matter of eomnion sense 
the earth cannot enter as a whole into anything that is situated 
on its own surface, as the is. My use of the wonl fwtt is 
justified from the following considerations : The earth is trem- 
hling {lit.y trembled as my reading means) in its own plai*e, 
and by Utpreksa this trembling of tlie earth or the ea.rthquake 
caused by the Jjord’s pressing the Meru with his thumb 
(since the force exerted upon any body will be conveyed to the 
base through its medium) has been taken to mean “ dancing 
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unanimously by all the commentators and translatoi's. The 
word in here means “on the occasion,*' “at the time.** On 
this point the Oujrati translation of the Yoga-Sfistra (page 3, 
lines 14 — 17) published by BhimsiManik referred to above and 
also the Oujrati translation of the Mahavrra-(»arita (page 21, 
lines 15 — 20) (where the very same story has been given in the 
very same wortls) published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka 
Sabliii of Bliiivnagar, may also be consulted. And besides, all 
the MSS. of the Mahavira-Carita that I hive got with me have 
not vide also recently published Mahavira-Carita, 

Saiga 2, Sloka H3. 

Again in page 5, line 2. I read 

as J find it in all my MSS. except « and ir. The reading 
of these three MSS. I have given in the foot-note. Orammatieal- 
iy are both correct according to the rule 

II » I ^ I II (S. H.). r have consulted the MSS. of Mahavlra- 
(’arita: there too I find the leading I have given in my text. 
“ *’ 1 do not find in any of my 

MSS. of the Yoga-Sastra. 

Now whie.h the critic has in his MS. A for my 

r<‘ading (page 46, line 5), does not appear to be 

(jorrect, and I do not find it in any of my MSS. The reading 
suggested by the critic; on the authority of his MS. A is wrong 
according to lleimw;andia (vide his LihganuAasana, Dr. R. Otto 
Fraiike's edition, page 13, line 16); is never 

neuter, so according to the rule firfniTrOT^^f ^ 

I VagMiatrilahkara, 4th Pariccheda, 58th S^oka, 

it efinnot have Upamana and Upameyabhava with the neuter 
word 

Now of my reading Wii, page 68, line 19, which the critic 
also has in liis MSS. B, 0 , and D. Again on the authority of 
his MS. A he suggests the improvement . As tlie word 
never means a “ temple ” or a “ house,” it appears that 
the critic failed to find out the meaning of the lines where it 
comes, as is accepted by the Jaina authorities. The word in 
the present instance has been unanimously taken by all of them 
to mean the “temple of Sindhu-devi. ” The same story of 
Bharata occurs ^ain in Hemacandra's AdlSvararcarita (tide 
4th Sarga, 216th ^oka of the edition published by the Jaina- 
Dharma-Prasaraka Sabha of Bhavnagar, oblong lei^ 101). The 

meaning is clearly given by the line which reads finrWT 

in the very same connection as will be 
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('vidcnt on reading the neighbouring lines. The coiLsultation of 
tilt* Gujrati translation of the Yoga-SSstra, page4:0,lines6— S, 
will make tlie matter at once clear. 

With regard to critic’s reading which lie 

thinks to be incomparably superior to the one given by me, viz,, 
43, line 22, 1 may say that 1 cannot find 
iiiU(*h difi'erence between the two. 

Again from the reading n mm fmiTii: which hi* suggests 
.‘IS an improvement for my reading wmimrlmiim, page S2, line 
13. L cannot make out anything. To me it do«*,s not give any 
scMise wliatever in spite of my utmost exertion to fijul one. 

Then for my reading rfm mm, page 7, line 7, lie putsirmwarr 
(tad ajhritva). The fijiifitva as he gets it fremi Tf^TiriWT l\v 
cii|)honie disjunction, cannot be supported in any way accord- 
ing to the rules of Sanskrit Grammar OTTSsiTST^afTm^H ^ i 
M n (IMninlya) Wirm IT II ^ I ^ s B (S. H.) ; the pro])ei 
form acconling to these rules should be ^niT^ not since 

the root is preceded by therefore, it cannot take ifT 
hut it must take Such grammatical mistakes are un- 

pardonable even for a tyro. 

Again for my reading page 3fi, line U, he suggests 

this is clearly a mistake, since for ekarthibhava the 
i»nji.ssion of Vibhakti is quite essential. 

Now of whicli he gives in place of my reading 

page 76, liiie 9. The reading I have given is 

without cxc<!piion the one to be found in all my IMSS. The 
reading suggested by the critic is not so happy as ours. TJiis will 
h(* evident to any p<Tson knowing Sanskrit if lie cares to bestow 
a little thought on it. 

Now of my readings i)age 30, lino 13 ; page 7, 

line 9, I have to say that they are authoritative and are to be 
found in the majority of my MSS. Not only that, on a little 
consideration it will be found that they are more appropriate to 
t he contexts than those suggested by the critic. 

The form which I find only in two of my MSS., and 
‘•oasequently which I have given as a variant in the foot-note, 
IS not so happy as page 104, line 6, of my text; this will 
be evident to anybody knowdng Sanskrit considering the matter 
deeply. 

Again such of my readings as (page 10, line 
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6), (page 14, line 18), w'lpfr (page 24, line 

(page 26, line 9), (page 40, line l),^ffi?¥r* (i»age (57. 

line 16), whieh I have got in all my MSS., — not only that, but 
which are found in other works such as the Avaciiri on the 
Yoga-Sastra, the Mahavlra-CWita (one of the MSS. of which 
that J have got with me is very old and very correct), -are the 
only authoritative ones. The readings suggested by the critic, 
r am sorry to say, are not to be found in any of my MSS. 

Now we shall take up our readings and 

(page 114, lines 16 and 21) and consider it in some detail, it 
is again the ignorance of Jaina technology that leads the crit ic 
to suggest to be inserted in place of which he 

says to be faulty on the authority of his MSS. A. 11, (’ and 

ll, and strengthens liis views by quoting a random authority 
from the Tattvarthasiitra. Both tlie forms are corre(*t though 
ours is the one of frecpient use and Ins is of Jess common use. 
We shall (juote here a number of instan(*es eipially authori 
tative with the one given by the (‘riiie proving the validity 
of our reading. VUle, the First Karmagrantha by Devemlra 
Suri. In his own commentary of the 2nd gatha he gives the 
following: - 

UHTsudr ^ ^tsirMTinrai: 

’irijHTJrr W It oeeui^ 

also in the Fifth Karmagrantha (which wi' hav(‘ got with tin* 
Avacuri) and in many other places. The Bhavnagar edition of 
Navatatva (page 97), tlu‘. commentary on Sthrmrihga-siitra by 
Abluiyadeva Suri, the Dipika on this latt<*r book by Mogharaja 
(leaf 6 of our MS. of tlie work) and the Vrhad-dravya Sahigraha 
of Neini-candra with the commentary of Brahmadt^va (this 
work, belonging to the Digambara sect of tlie Jainas, is of great 
value and authority, vide page 80 of the Paraina-Sruta-PrahJia- 
vaka-Maiidala's edition) may also be advantageously consulted. 
Bv^erywhert^ we lind 

In wliat follows it will be proved by proper argument that 
1 am not wrong in all tliose places wliere the critic says that 
1 am. Let me examine critically the validity of my reading 
(page 32, line 3) ; here it is better to give the two 
words separately, since here is no compound as will be evident 
on a little (‘onsideration. It occurs in the same way as we 
have put it in the Trisasti-Sklakil-Purusa-Carita by Hem- 
candracarya (vidv 356th S’toka of the 7th Saiga in Parva 4th of 
the book published by the Jaina-Dharma-Prasaraka SabJia of 
Bhavnagar). 

Again our reading in the passage 
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indisputably correct according to my views. It is an adjective 
to and when ilie Sanulsa is expounded we sliall have 

?rF?r otherwise if we put then llie 

use of the word will be useless and redundant. 

Xow tnq w is the criti<*’s correction for our reading 
page 91], line 5 : what is the objection if we expound the ex- 
pr(‘Ssion as xrrf ^ ifTJ TO %fil ^niTO t 

Again for niy sfT, page 10(1, line 22, he puts the other 

o])tionally common form blaming the former {vs a 

striking mistake. Does he not forget here the well-known 
Karika which closers with the words 5 W thus 

<!efending the form we have given i 

Now for our readings suggests the 

torms and as corri'ct. These are tlu5 proper names 

that occur also in the rpaxlesamala-Vrtti and BharateSvara 
Bilhiibali Vrtti in the Adhiknra of (Hlai-puifa {(Hfati-jmtra) 
m several places. 

Xow we have to say something in cormecitioii witli thecritic s 
r-emark that (page 130, line 14) the word of the text 

should be ivdded before in the commentary, the latter 

being a synon ym for the former. In our opinion, it is not neces- 
<iiry in a commentary wldeh aims at being didactic and not liter- 
ary. In the piesent commentaiy the author first attempts to 
make the language* of tli(‘ text clear by a sort of ])araph rase known 
to Sanskritists Anmjfa-mtikhi Vyakhya in which he sometimes 
repeats, as usual, the words of the text before their synonyms 
and sometimes does not (and this latter is the case in places 
\\hert‘ the words of the text naturally and unconsciously repeat 
themselves before their synonyms without being repeated by 
the commentatoi). Iliis is more so because the writer's atten- 
tion is not solely directwl to the linguistic difficulty of the text 
(»f which lie is writing tJie commentary and which is itself a 
ver\ (*asy Sanskrit very often. His cliief aim is to explain tiu* 
text from an esoterit; point of view and to enable Ins reader 
to enter deep into the mystery of the subject which is an ab- 
struse one, and for this he takes every possible care. The most 
|)romineiit features of his commentary arc, as is well known t(» 
every student wlio has evc^r studied it, logical discussions, 
(liiotations from tlie canonized texts of Jaina Scriptures and a 
long series of illustrative anecdotes. The following are other 
instances (of course, according to iny SISS.) which will clearly 
indicate tliat tlie author is not very particular about the linguis- 
tic difficulty of the text and that ho does not strictly follow 
the rules of Anvaya-mukhI Vyakhya, etc., as is necessary in a 
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commentary intended for the instruction of boys. In page 198, 
line 14, the words nxm are the synonyms of 
in the S'loka 20 of the text in the same page. Again in page 
388, line 4, is the synonymous rendering of 

in the S'loka 101 preceding. Tlie inetliod which 

has been followed by Hemacandra in this connection may 
clearly be ascertained by the perusal of the S'loka 11 sind the 
comment thereon in page 92. In com'luding the present remark , 
I must ssiy that to point such a mistake in such a work as tlie 
philosophic commentary on the Yoga-»%stra is nothing but to 
lowei' its dignity. 

Now 1 should like to say something on such of my readings 
as and aw . Por the first (page 7, line 8) the 

<‘Titic suggests the correction ^ and for the second 

(page 133, line 3) the correction . That is to say, he 

separates the two words which 1 have combined, and in a <*ase 
wliere the uniformity holds, lie combines the two words which 
I have put separately. 1 do not understand what he means by 
doing tliis. Are not the two cases similar ( Is it not proper 
to follow the same rule or rules in one connection iis in the 

other, the two cases being of like nature i Diffs must come 
separately, because the Sam^a is not possible in ffirf^eiarT ; 
iiecortling to the rule ^ ? ? n (S. H.) wfu will 

have the (lati Samjna optionally, but if there be Gati Samjnii. 
there will always be Samasa ivccording to tlie rule 
a 9 I ? ! N (S. 11.), and when we liave the Samasa 

^ I 9 I II (S- H,) we must have the form HirfuBiV . 

But since there is no Gati Saihjna in the present case, there- 
fore we must have them separately. 

Then again of my reading page 

106, line 7. Tlie way in which I have read it can never violate 
the rules of prosody. The reading wliich lie suggests as 
correct is grammatically wrong, and can give no sense at all- 
These Oathas occur originally in the SamSyika-addhyayana of 
Ava^yako-niryukti of Bhadrabahu Svanii (leaf 22 of our MS.). 
In the commentary of these Gathas Haribhadra Suri, a writer 
prior to Hemacandra, has adopted the reading tliat we have 
given in our text. Nay ; not only Haribhadra Suri but Malaya- 
giri Suri, Tilakti-earya, the Aviumri of AvaSyaka-niryukii 
(in the Cilatiputra Adhikara), etc., etc,, all give it verbatim as 
we have done it. While criticising our reading WTTO, the critic 
does not consider even for a moment wliat may be the sources 
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uf these 6&thas, nor does he attempt to think out the possible 
sliades of nu'aning that may be given to them. We had con- 
sulted the Avadyaka-niryukti of BluMlrabahu Svaini with all 
the annotations thereon before we could give the retuling that 
has been so severely condemned by the critic. Wo find 

wtuw (i?trfe Avjisyaka Vrtti (’ilatiputra 
Adhikara, leaf IG6 of our MS.). 

Now I should like to say something upon the word oliayii. 
It is so called, because very often the Prakrita passages tha.l 
occur in Sanskrit literature contain words generally of Sanskrit 
origin, and the meanijig of those passages can be conveyed, in 
the time when Prakrita forms a forgotten vernacular and 
Sanskrit is still studied and remembered as a elassic (1 speak 
this ill connection with the Prakrita of the Sanskrit dramatic* 
literature : wo the Jainas liave our scriptures written in Prakrita, 
so wo study it as a language indepeudont of Sanskrit), by 
changing the Prakrita words into their Sanskrit original, tin* 
one being the shadow of tlie other. But it must bc^ remem- 
bered tliat the word Prakrita is commonly used to denote three 
kinds of words ; the first kind contains all those words which 
a.re properly Prakrita, tliat is, derived from Sanskrit; the second 
kind contains all those words which are not ])ro[)erly Prakrita, 
Miat is, not derived from Sanskrit : they exist indei^ndently of 
it and liave tlie meaning and use of their own. Such words are 
r)ropc*rly called DeSi. Hemachandra’s BefiT Namamala gives a 
tolerably complete list of all such words with their meanings. 
The third kind is composed of all those words which can pass 
for Sanskrit and Prakrita; as for instance in the Sahityji- 

darpana (Bombay edition, page 02) we have ftrw -here the 
gieat commentator Bamacarana Tarkavagisa (a great logician 
too) renders the word ^ by ^ and the Bombay editor quotes 

Tfif vmrS ^5wfi?f?r maitfiffwiT: Tlie last 

two names are sufficiently authoritative to prove the validity 
of our assertion, and moreover the whole of the tliirteentli 
Sarga of the Bhatti Kavya may be advantageously consulted 
m this connection; considering the nature of Prakrita as des- 
cribed above, it becomes evident that it is not always possible 
to give the chaya of Prakrita passages in a manner indicated 
by the critic. It will be seen from the following examples that 
in dealing with the Prakrita passages of the Yoga-S&stra I have 
not departed from the beaten track. Take for instance the pas- 
••^ge —in Hemacandra’s KavyanuSosana (published 

in the Kavya-mala series, page 54, line 3) the word in 

it has been rendered by the word TOPlfT! by Heraacandra him- 
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s(‘if in liis own coinmeiitJiry (following him tho Bombay editorK 
also give in the chayii : vide line 24 in the same page), 

since the word is De^i and its signification cannot be better 
indicated but by the word Again in the S'loka 

which occurs in page 5 of the Setubandham (also known 
by the name •* Havana Vaho”) published in the Kavya-mahl 
series, the commentator Sri Bamadasa Blulpati gives for 
and renders the whole line as sarji^r 
ftmr W In tills case according to th** 

critic’s views the commentator should have put for arui^, 

not But the great coinmcntafor has not accepted the 

critic’s views, since the Sanskrit word does not clearly 

indicate the sense of which is the true sense of the 

Pfilkrita woitl in the passage. 

Many such examples can be quoted, unnecessarily iiicreas- 
inti the bulk of this essay in support of our view. 1 shall close 
the pi'csent remark by stating simpl 3 ' that in the verse 

referred to by the critii* means and the Sanskrit 

wonl as suggested by the critic does not give tin* parti- 

(Milar sense The e(jui valent of as given b,\ 

liemacandra in his Desi Nunia-mrila (Bombay edition, Sas- 
tha Varga, lU4th Sloka) is qflfeirT, and means 

not . Of course*, following the method of standard writers 
I have given which also moans I may add heiv 

that the critic's view of rendering a Prakrita word by the cog- 
nate Sanskrit word has not been strictly followed by the standard 
writers of olden time, (*ven when it is possible to do so, *.r., 
when botli the Prakrita word and its cognate Sanskrit word an* 
exactly of tlio same sense (wV/^ Jayavallabha’s Vajjalagga and 
Ratnacleva’s Chaya thereon written in the Samvat 1392). 

'File above remarks hold true for my rendering since 

is not easily understood to be 2^ (two-and-a-half) and is 
not much used too. Moreover this fojrm is given by Vinaya- 
Vijaya-Upadhyaya in his commentary of the Kalpa-Siitra, and 
SSnti Sagaropadhyaya has also given the same form in his 
commentary of the same work 

Now, my rendering of and this reading itself 

are (|uite satisfactory, as far as I can think of them. Moreover 
the reading which tlie critic gives, is wrong accord- 

ing to my Vicki’S, since according to the rules of Prakrit gram- 
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mar, it caimot >;ive tlic Sanskrit equivalent as j^iven 

by tlie critic. My reading and its rendering fWt- 

arc both correct. The great Haribhadra Suri lias 
taken these things just in liie same way as I have done. 

Koi- iny reading fl?%W (page 131, line II) tlie critic suggests 

according to his MSS. A. B, (’, and D; but in my MSS. 1 
iiave the I'eading which 1 liave given in tlie text, and this is an 
Ai'^a by the rule ■ c" I 1 I c*8 || (S. H.). In the glossarx 

of the Kaljia-Sntra, I*rof. H. Jacobi gives mitia as the principal 
rcadiny (/;/Wr Jacobi’s erliiion, Leipzig, 1879, page 191, under the 
head of mlfia. Sec also specimen der Xaya Illiamma Kaha of 
P. Stenthal, Leipzig, 1S81, page 7b). 

Again for my remling (page 132, line L>) he says that it 
should he . This is wrong, since grammatically the form 
Vfil is never possible. The word that I have given is also 
corn'ct for the m(*tre 'fhe printer’s mistake makes it 
mste.id of • 

The billowing is the critical notice of the materials used 
by me in the collation of the fir.st fasciculus. No strict rules 
liavt' been followed in naming the MSS: — 

(Critical Notice, 

in prepanng the text of the pre.soni edition of the Yoga- 
S'.wtra, r have consulted tlie following works : — 

riie following nre MSS. of the Yoga-Sastra: — 

(^) From Muni Hansvijaya of Barodii. Fairly correct. 

(^) From Hliaktivijayajiof Hadhanpiir. (jJoocland correct. 

ijt) From HhavnagarBhaiidar. Though old but not correct. 

{' 9 ) My own. Fairly correct. 

( 7 ) Also my own. It is also fairly correct and similar to (4). 

1 ^) From Fanny as Viravijayaji of Kadhanpur. Very 
'“irect, used by the owner for his study and tlierefore carefully 
'‘nrreeted one. 

(W) 1^'rum Sfiiiand Bhaiidar. It is similar to (4). 

•m) it is a MS. containing the Avacuri on the first four 
Fi.ikasSas. It is old and tolerably coiTeet. It was also received 
trom Fannyas Viravijayaji. 

(W) Aiso containing xYvacuri on the first four Frak^as. 
Written in the month of Phalguna Slikla (’aturdadi, Somavara. 
Samvat 1537. Fairly correct. Received from Ke4ara Vi jayaj I. 

In addition to the above I have used also— 

(«t) Antara S'loka; also from Kefiara Vijayaji. It is an 
‘Id and good MS. 
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( 7 ) Bhimsi Manik’s (ilujrati translation of tlic text and 
the commentary. This edition, as lias already been stated, 
contains the tf^xt also (not the commentary). 

(9) The Dharma Saihgraha is a book containing many pas* 
sages cited from the Yoga-S^stra. I have consulted the MS. 
of this book wliich belongs to me. 

(V) Anotlier MS. of the Voga-Sastra. 1 liavc received thi.s 
MS. latterly. It is old, worm-eaten and very correct. 

(7) In addition to these the (lor man edition of the first 
four Prakadas was also used. 

Recently I have secured from the Deccan (V)Ilcge Library. 
Poona, the manuscript A of my critic*. T liave examined it 
thoroughly, but apart from its age, it has nothing to com- 
mend it to a responsible editor. The scribe, as it appears to 
me, had little acquaintance witli the language of his script, and 
.w far as tlie subject-matter is conccjned ho was completely in 
the dark. 



25 . Who Planned the 
By Rev. H. Rosten, S..T. 


Tlu' opinion seems to b*; ^ainin^ ground that “ tlie Itfiliaii 
or French origin of the Taj is exploded.” When, wliere, liow. 
and bv whom was this result arrived at ? Wliat has been done 
to disprove that Jerome Veroneo, the Venetian, was tlie archi- 
tect ( The question, we insist, is not what workmen were em- 
ployed on the Taj, but who planned it. 

U*tus go back to H. (1. Keene’s Vitik* J/ anti fjoul- (or Visltont 
to Atjni anti itft nchj/ihoHr/iofxl {Ca{v\itiii,T\iiwkn\ 5th Kd., ISSS). 

We learn from .\lanri(|Uo (a Spanish monk of the Augustinian 
Order, who was at Agra in 1041) tliat the plans and c*stimates 
\v(*rc f)rc‘j)ared by a Venetian, by name (knonimo Verroneo. 
Verroneo died at Lahore before Manrique’s arrival, and lout; 
lu‘fore the work was conqjlcted. The work is then believed to 
have been made over to a Byzantine Turk.” (C*f. j). 2J.) 

Keene, then, did not hesitate to accept the Friar's plain 
statement. “ AFuch fruitless discussion has been waged (»n this 
subject I of the origin of the Tajl.” he writes {ifml., p. 25); 
“ but, the following considerations alone are likcdy to be of use to 
I he general reader. The notion that the TAj was desigm‘tl by an 
Italian is conlirmed by Manrique. But, nothing can be less 
Italian than the general conception of the building with its sinqde 
and even stiff contour : nothing ever more in harmony with the 
style of Eastern feeling, which regaids a while muslin tunic 
and an aigrette of diamonds as full dress for anErn])eror. 'I'Ih* 
tomb of Flumayun (A.D. 1550) seems to have been the chief 
model of the elevation.” 

Quite so, and no one thinks of denying that the Italian 
<*o|)ied Indian models. The plan of Huindyun's tomb at Ilelhi 
'* is in fact,” writes James Fergusson, that mloptfd at the 
'I'aje, but used here without tlie depth and poetry of that cele- 
l)rated building.” (Cf. Hist, of IrnUan and Eastern Arciiit., 
Londojj, 1876, p. 576.) 

The conclusion, which Keene endeavours to popularize in 
liis Ilandhmh, had been arrived at by a careful perusal of Frey 
Manrique’s writings. Of this we have sufficient evidence in 
l»is The Turks in India (London, Allen, 1879). There, Keene 
mentions Manrique in connection with a description of Akbar’s 
tomb at Sikandra (pp. 106-107) ; he states tliat Manrique 
confirms tlie fact of Veroneo’s procuring the discharge of some 
of the priests [^] taken prisoners at Hugh — ^fact noted by Manucci- 
(’atrou (p. 121 ; I fail, however, to find the fact recorded by 
Manri((ue under Veroneo’s name) ; he analyzes part of Manrique’s 
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accimnt of Lahore and translates his eurious relation of a banquet 
j^iveuat Lahore by Asaf Khan to the Kmperor (pp. 120 — I HO); 
tinally lie adds a note on Manriyue's Mission and the CathoUvi^ 
in the timr of Shalt Jahdn (pp. 25! — 255. (^f. also J,ILA,S.^ Vol. 

X, X.S., IS79, pp. 9:i--9S). This note makes it clear enough 
that Keene had before him a copy of Manri<pi(‘’s Itinerario. The 
b(»st ])rnof, however, is the testimony of Father Syniphorian, 
a ('a])uehin Missionary of Agra, who, in his article The Chapv! 
of htdra Santoofi in Ayra " ((’f. Indo-Kurop. (^orre/tp., (^alcutta, 
1S7S, ]>p. 452—4, and Ayra Archavol. Soc. TranHactiom^ !S7S|. 
states that Mr. Keene lent him his copy of Manrhpie's Itinerario. 

Keene does not hesitate to eall the Aiigustinian’s narrative 
the best aeeount of the Court life of Shah dahan that has been 
jireserved. He found it, however, no easy reading. He eoni- 
plains of areliaie woi-ds and forms of spelling which interfere 
w itli tile nMid(U'’s case, unless he be an unusually profound Spanisli 
seliolar." (Cf. The Turks in India ^ \\\}. 1 2(), 251.1 

If, instead of making only a few extracts, Keene iiad traiis- 
lati'd fully Manriijue's acc'oimt of tlie 'Faj, it is likely that less 
h(‘sitatioii woidd have been shown towards aeciqiting it as 
conclusive. Such as they are, the e.\tra(»ts in The Turks in 
India (p|). 251 255) an* suflieiently cogent : and one cannot help 

being surprised at the off-hand manner in whi(‘h certain wideis. 
who were familiar with them, have passed them by tir ex])lained 
th(‘m away. Syad Muhammad Latif (-If/m, llistoriral and 
Ihseriptivt ) studiously ignorVs them: Mr. K. IL Havell (77n 
Taj and its Desiyners^ in Ninetetnfh Centnrtf and After, 190H, 
pp. hlHl) - 49) endeavours to explain them away. 

Uelnie we present the* reader with the eonnilete translation 
of .Manrit|ue’s narrative, of which the (loethals Indian Library 
in St. Xavier's Colh*ge possesses a copy, a short biograpliic'al 
sketch of the writ(*r seems necessary. Father Syniphorian ’s 
ar*ti(‘l<‘ and Keene's .1 Sketch of the History of lUndusUni (London. 
1SS5, |)p. I9JS-199I will simplify our task. 

.Mani‘i(|ue was an Augustinian Friar who spent IH years in 
the Fast. He came to tire Convent of his Oixler at Hugli in 
U>2.S and began applying himself to the languages of Ikmgal. 
Bengali and Hirulustanr. On September 11, 11)29, lie left for 
Arakan, and continued his apostolic ministrations in Arakan and 
Beimal until I(>30, leaving PipliforOoaonFeliruary 25. His next 
mission brought him to the Philippines aQid MiK*ao. On August 
12. 11)41), he was liack at Balasore, and on the eve of Christmas. 
11340, he arrived at Agra, where he was the guest of the Jesuit 
B'athei’s Anthony de Oliveii'a and Matthew de Cruz. Immediately 
after (Christmas, lu* went to Biana [Bayana], passing through 
Fathj)ur- »Sikii. A rich Armenian merchant of Biana. to whom he 
had J(*ttei‘s of rec'ommeiidation, sent w^ith him one of his relatives 
to help liim in his negotiations for the release of I<^ather Anthony 
of dirist, an Augustinian who trad been made prisoner at the 
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fall of in 1B32 and was still in diiraiicp at A«;ra. In .J amiary 
1041, Manriqiie was bat’k at Agra, paying visits to his nmfn rv 
III jail, and interviewing Subdal Khart, the governor of Agra, 
in ins behalf ; but, as the Emperor was then at Lahore, tlic 
negotiations eoiild not proceed. Siilxlal Khan very courteously 
said that, as he himself was going to Lahore in a short time, lie 
might join him in the journey. Manri(|ue gladly accepted tin* 
offer, and profited by the delay to visit the principal monuments 
of Agra. After twenty-six days passed in expectation of Subdal 
Khan’s dej)arture, finding that he was not likidy to move before 
another month, Manriipie took leave of him, of Father Antliouy, 
still hi ])rison, and of the Jesuit Fathers, and set out for Lahore, 
where he arrived in 21 days. Then^ he met Father Joseph de 
(‘astro, s.j.. who invited him to his dwelling, ])romising to assist 
him ill expediting his affairs. iVfanrique was admitted to an 
.iudieii(*e with Asaf Khan. To cut the story short, he obtained 
all his rc'quests, and proceeded from Lahore to Sind, while 
Father Anthony was restored to liberty. 

Manri<[ue w'as evidently a man of mark, having been Visitor 
of his Order in the East. A keen and interested observin', h(» 
notes down many (*ui*ious observations in his Itinmirio drla.* 
Mimnncftdvl India Oriental (Rome, 1653, in 4'’, j)p. 476, 2 col.) 
This work, now very scarce, was never translated into English, 
though, if we remember rightly, the Hakluyt Society intended 
many years ago pi-eparing a translation. 

In (1i. LVIll Manrique relates his experiences at Agra. In 
the following chapter, he describes the Mogul (‘ourt and its 
palaces. Ch. LX. is headeil thus : 

In which in (five a an account of tioo Mocomhdn or Manno- 
If WWW of Emperorn Achabar and Corroinhu ” J 

Among the grand buildings of th»' town of Agra, the 
chief are two Mausoleums, and, to redeem my ])romise, I shall 
begin with Aohabir’s tomb, as being the first and the more an- 
cient.” [Here follows the descriptwm, pp. 350-351.] .\t p. 351, 
col. 2, we rend : The other Mausoleum, the work, as 1 have 
Slid, of Emperor C‘oiTombo, is dedicated to the unhappy memory 
<jf his chief and cherished wife Begoma [the Begum], and is 
situated at the other extremity of the town. This eilifice not 
b(‘ing finished yet at the time, and a great portion being still 
wanting, judging from the plan whicli it bore and which w^as 
contemplated, I shall speak only of the portion which was 
finished. It consisted of a fine, very large, quadrangular and 
proportionately high wall of magnificent red hewn stone ; at the 
top, in lieu of battlements, it is being adorned and embellished 
•>y thick strong spikes I (espif/ones) of the same stone. [An 
dlusion, probably, to tlie balustrades. A la qwd [mumUa] por 


1 Khurram, «>., Shah Jah4n. The word MooortAd must be a 
' orruption of the Persian Matfiard = burial place, mausoleum. 
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rematv en higar de aimvnas la ormn y rcjmran gruesfios, y fuertes 
cfipigones de la misnia fHvdra.\ At tin* four corners of tliis ^reat 
wall rose as many other Palaces built of lar^e slabs of })eautif ul and 
whitest marbh*, which from more than forty leaf^ues are brought 
there f<»r those buildings. Some, wliich I met on the road 
to Uiana. were of such exiraordinary length and breadth that 
th(*y s(*t all in a pers])i ration many yoki*s of stiong lazy oxen and 
of ferocious-looking, heav^y-horneil buffaloes, which in files of 
twenty and thirty pair were dragging strong unshapely carts. 
This great wall enclosed a vt*rv large c|uadrangular space, in the 
(‘cntie of which stood a large, high, circular tower, from the 
ceutrt* <»f whicl) [lowerj, the famous (Seonieter fJerome Veroneo, 
as 1 understand it], drawing etpial lines, made his perfect cir- 
(!umfcr(*nce with less trouble than Archimed(*s the Syracusan 
This tower, too, is of shining while marble. On this, and on the 
other works, were generally employed a thousand men. overseers, 
officials and workmen. A great number of them were likewise 
occupied, soim* in laying <iut curious gardens, others in planting 
shady groves and making oixlerly plantations of poplar-trees 
(alamtdas) ; others, finally in making roads and reservoim for the 
li(|uid crystals, without which it was impossible* to go on with the 
works. The architect of those structures was a Venetian, named 
Jerome Wroneo, who went to those parts in the ships from 
Portugal, and died in the city of Laor ILahorc], shortly before* 
my arrival. Emperor forroiubo gav^* him large* salaries, 
but, it is thought that he profited se) badly by them that, when 
he elied, they say Father Joseph ele (bistro, of the Se>ciety, a 
Lombard by birth, founel on him much less than was imagined 
Of him Fame, tie*e*t messenger of all good anel evil tidings, had 
reporteel that the Padvh), having sent for him and manifest eel 
to him his desire eif raising a grandiose and sumptuous monument 
to his elefunct consort, anel that for this ho should make some, 
ileisigiis whicli lie^ should show him, Veronee). the Architect, 
obe*yed this eireleu’, and within a few days submittiMl to him in 
various models of the fim*st. archite*cturc all the pei-fe*ction of the 
art which he* knew ; but that, having satisfied His Majesty 
in this matter, be elisplemsetl him- -ace*e)rding to bis barbarous 
anel arreigant pride — by the low estimates which he made : they 
say also that, growing angry, ho ordered him to s])end three krors 
[croitras] of nipees, /.r., three hundred lakhs f/rcim], and that, 
when they were spent, lie should let him know— a sum of money 
so great that one is surprised. But, if the sepulchral apartments 
{seyuhhmleA eslanriaa) were, as they said, to be covered with 
plates of gold, as was the uni in which were already deposited 
the bones of the Agarene [Mohammedan] Empress, such large 
sums will not be matter for surprise,— though he, in particular, 
will w'onder who habitually spends his limited crowns [escudos] 
after first passing many houi*K in sundry considerations, seeing 
that, in as little time as it takes to open and close one’s mouth, 
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liftoeii millions of Spanish pesos were ordered to be spent, a sum 
ainountinjr to the thrive krors above-said : and, for better 
undei’st-andinff of I be (*urious reader, let it be ktiown that a knn* 
is a hundred lakhs, and a lakh a bundled thousand rupees, and 
a rupee half a Spanish peso.” 

This, then, is the text which must be j^ot rid of. And 
wliy ? What are tlie insuperable. dilHeulties, tbe '“wildim- 
probabilities ” inilitatiiif? against it i 

Tlie Taj was bep[un in 161^1 or I()31 and completed in l()4S, 
and here is a tiaveller who saw it, when the work was in full 
swiii^. He s|MMit at least 2(1 days in .Af^ra, and was (he finest of 
the .Fesuits, than whom he could have had no better informed 
cicerones. They knew the place ; they knew its history. Since 
the days of Father Jerome Xavier, from 1505 to 1(141, there 
liad been no break of continuity in tbeir stay at Ajira. What 
WMS more natural than that Manrh|iie, who must- have kept a 
diary, should have (|uestioned them on all matters of interest ( 
Amonj» tlie thinjfs worth recordiiiff, he noted that VeroiwM) had 
supjjlied the plans of the Taj and superintended the wi)rk. 

Fathers de Oliveira ami de Otm were at A^ra in Kill, and 
tliev could know, since fame had carried far and wide the report 
of Veroneo's share in the matter, even to minute particulars of his 
interviews wdth Shah Jahan. 

One ho surely knew was Father J. de (‘astro. He had been 
m the Mo^ul Fmpire since 1(110, had occupied a high ])ositi()!i of 
influence under »Iahangir, and actwl as CHiaplain to Mirza ZiVI 
(Jarnin, (‘ourt-poet under Jahangir, and Oovornor in Kengal, 
iFatna 0 under Shah Jahan (1620— 32). Wi? have letters of his 
dated Agra, 1633, 1637, 1(13S, 1640 and 1641. Finally, he was 
Veroneo’s executor. During his stay at Lahore, .Maiubjiie was 
I'atluM’ (h* (.‘astro’s guest. He had anifde opportunities of 
'satisfying his curiosity : but, even after his conversations with 
Father d(‘ (’astro, Frey Alanricpie wrote as we have seen. What 
mten^st h£ul he to write otherwise than be heard ? Or what 
mteii'st had the ifesuits, the Portuguese and other foreigners, 
witli whom Manriijue was lirought into contact, to speak otluT- 
wise than they knew ? 

The a priori theories of some writers on the respective merits 
•md the ])eculiar eharaeter of Indian and Western art— in ap- 
preciations of this nature a broad margin is left for the sub- 
jective — cannot weigh up against the cool testimony of a level- 
hemled contemporary traveller. If Veroneo’s name were found 
iu Manrique oi jy en passant, there might be room for carping ; 
hut, the circumstantial evidence adduced is such as must satisfy 
die ‘‘ ordinary ” historian in matters historical. 

Mr. E. B, Havell, the late Principal of the Calcutta School 
Arts, has acquired some celebrity by his writings on the Taj. 
Viewed in the light of Manrique's account, his opinions about 
its origin are found wanting all round. Let me quote only one 
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passage. whi(*h will show what his nielhcxls aw, and how hasty 
conclusions can ho reached. (*f. The Trij ami its Jh miners, in 
Ninetemth Century and After ^ 1908, pp. 1089-49. [The italics 
ai*e inine.J 

‘‘ Beftne discussing Verroneo’s story, it will he interestini; 
to analyse it in order to separate the truth which may he in it 
from the falsehood. It is highly prolmhle that Verrone(» was 
one of the many architects who submitted designs for the Taj." 
So much is granted to Manrique. hut no more. --“They were 
doubtless in the style of the Renaissance , which was then the 
architectural style of Italy.” Filsewhere he writes: ‘‘ Neither 
in general conccj)tion nor in the stnallesi detail does it (the Taj| 
suggest the style of tlie Italian Henais.sance. which a V^enetian 
architect of the seventeenth centifry would certainly have 
followed.” (\mld Veroneo not imitate existing designs and even 
improve on them^ .4 priori, and with as much right as Mr. 
Havell, we might say that Renaissance was so sure to meet with 
no a})preciation from a Mogul Emperor, that, if Veroneo presented 
him with any designs at all, they must have heen in the style 
of .Mogul architecture.-- Shah Jahan examiiuMl them [the de- 
.signs 1 with curiosity atul expressed sonu* (|Ualitied praise, which 
Verroneo mistook for ap|m)val.” What difficulty was there 
for Veroneo to distinguish between Shah Jahan's satisfaction 
at his work, and his irritation on hearing of his low estimates ^ 
— The angerof the Padsha on hearing of the estimates and hi^ 
ordei' Mo spend three krai’s ’ clearly }Hunts to the indirect oriental 
viethfid of refecting a profsh^ial.^’ This we all fail to see ; whereas 
little knowledge of Asiatic mannei*s is reipiired to understand 
with Manriipie that Shdh Jahan posed before the Westernei as 
the wealthiest and most munificent of monarchs. — '' It is quite 
certain that Verroneo heal’d nothing more of his commission, 
from Shah Jahan.” Is it ^ .AH along, Mr. Havell travestie.-’ 
himself into one of Veroneo’s oonteniporaries. | Verroneo ( 
returned to Ijahore, and poured the garbled account of his doings 
into the too (jredulous earn of Father de Castro, who retailed 
it as history to his fellow-priest.” Father de Castro, as we have 
shown, would have been the last man to be taken in by an im- 
postor. 

Such is Mr. HavelFa analysis of the story, and we look in 
vain for the discussion ” of the story, which ought to have 
followed. 

But, we have no mention of Veroneo,” it is alleged, ‘‘ in 
any of the Mohammedan authors !” We answer with Fergusson : 

It is hai’dly to be expected that natives should record the 
names of those who surpassed them in their own arts, and 
needy Italian adventurers were even less likely to have an op- 
portunity of recording the works they executed in a strange and 
foreign countiy. Hod any Italian who lived at tlie Courts of 
Jehangir or Sli&h Jali&n written a book, lie might have recorded 
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the artistic pi'owess of liis countrymen, but none sucii, as far as 
1 am aware, has yet seen the light.*’ ((’f. i/iat. of Imlian and 
Eaniern ArcMt., p. 588.) This, Mr. Havell admits. 

Another argues that one look at the Taj ouglit to assure any 
intelligent man that it owes its existence to no foreign design : 
the contraiy is impossible from the very nature of tlie Hung. 
“ If tliat were not sufficient, we have still the name of the 
Moslem architect sculptured upon the building.” 1 su])pose 
the name in question is that of Tstad Tsa, whose name is chron- 
icled in the Ttirikh^i-Tdj Mahal as that of thecliief architect, the 
Naknha Naans or plan-drawer? Hut must the testimony of tlu' 
Tdrikh-i-Tdj Mahal be taken as a denial of Manrique's state* 
nient i (Wi the two authorities not be rvconciled ? Kvidently. 
after Veroneo’s death, tither architects were employed. And 
the style of the various buildings of the Tilj so uniform that 
vve cannot recognize in them the work of different hands ? 

Jt is rather puzzling that Manrique’s story should be treateil 
as an obscui*e rornanc'e, as a legend, when, on the other hand. 
I'stad I'sa, of whom vrr know rathei- less, should, without 
more ado, be pro<*]aimed the original architect. That Taver- 
nier, Mand«‘lsio, Bernier, Theveiiot should be silent is 
merf‘ly a negative argument. Tbf'v must not be expt‘cted to 
have recoided everything. One cannot help being surprised, 
for instance, that Manucci should give no description of the 
Taj in his voluminous memoirs. Tavernier,” w^rites I’alboys 
Wheeler, “ was emphatically a man t)f a business turn of mind, 
and his book of travels was written more for the information 
and amusement of business men than for the wits and scholars 
of his time.’’ (77#c ffisfori/ of hidia, Vol. IV, Ft. 11. ]>. 408.) 
Bernier was in India between 1055 and 1007 ; Thevenot came 
only in 1000. 

Though Maiiriquc stands so far alone, we find in Manucci 
an indirect proof of Veroneo’s inffueiice at the Court «)f Shah 
Jalian. After speaking of tlie constancy of the priests taken 
at Hugh, Manucci continues: “ There were also a few otliera — 
laymen who held fast to the faith, but were released through the 
petitions of some persons at (Wrt, chiefly of an Armenian, 
who was a great favourite, or through the money paid by a 
Venetian, my compatriot, called Hieronimo Veroneo, a wan 
ransomed by the Portuguese.^ ^ ((^. W. Irvine, Storia do Mayor. 

Vol. I, p. 183.) In the absence of further information, it is, of 
course, difficult to account for the words 1 have italicised. All 
we know is that, at the time of the attac:k on Hugh, Sh&h .Jahaii 
vented his wrath on the Christians of Agra. From an unpublished 
letter of Father Corsi, S.J. (Agra, 5 October, 1633), we learn 
that oven the great favourite, Mirza Zfi-1 Qarnin, the (*atholic^ 
\rmenian, to whom Manucci^ alludes, lost all his dignities and 
was thrown into prison with the Jesuits of Agra. Tlie storm 
was of short duration, however. The Mirza was reinstated ; 
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the Jesuits were restored <o liberty; many of the captives of 
Hugh were ransomerl a short time after their arrival in Agra, 
anil tliose who brought their influence and their gold to bear on 
Shah Jahan and his grandees were cliiefly Zu-1 Qarriin and 
Veroneo. Where did Veroiieo get the money from ? If ho was 
the architect of the Taj, if the lavish pjiy lie received from tlie 
bimperor justified tile opinion that he was a wealthy man, wc‘ 
have the answer. 

Seaii’hea made in our Roman Aichives for furtiicr evidenct' 
on Veroneo’s work on tlie Taj liave proved fruitless: but, it 
may be remarked that our Archives have been partly scattered 
in inicpiitoiis times. The following passage concerning Krey 
Manriipic’s journey through l^ahore occurs in an un])ublished 
Portuguese letter of Father Joseph do Pastro to the Very Rev. 
Father Mutius V^itelleschi, General of the Soi'iety in Rome. 
(Agra, 2oth August, 1641): “Through a religious of St. 
“ Augustine, who passed here, coming from the Manilhas, on 
“ his way by land to Rome, as Procurator of the Province, 1 
“wrote at length to Your Paternity three months ago, when 
“ he left from here. He is called Fre Si'bastiad Manriiie. 1 
“helped him in what I could, and obtained for his journey 
“ a goodly alms from the Lord Nawab Asafkad, the father-iii- 
“ law of the king, our ancient and only protector in these 
‘ ‘ realms. ’ ’ 

What is more gratifying is that Mr. III. A. H. Blunt, who 
is revising the inscriptions on European tombs in the U. P., 
should have discovered Veronco’s grave during a recent visit to 
Agra. It is dated 1646. a ilate which is in perfect agreement 
with Manriipie’s statement that Veroneo had died at Lahore 
shortly before Manrique’s arrival [end of February ?, 1641], 
That Veroneo should have been buried at Agra, though he died 
at Lalioro, will not appear surprising to those who are acijuaint- 
ed with tiie times. Barring that, it would seem that even his 
contemporaries judged Agra tlu» only fitting resting-i)lace foi’ 
the man. ISo much admiration is felt by all for the entrancing 
beauty of the Taj that it would bo little short of a great 
injustice to its builder, if nothing better than a crumbling 
stone with a half-effaced inscription were left to mark his tomb, 
and that within the very shadow of the Mausoleum attesting 
his genius. 



26. The Pramai^^as of Hindu Logic. 

By Pbofbssob VanAxMALi ('hakravartti, M.A., 
Vedmktaiirlha, J ’(danfaratna. 


The praymtuiH usually translated as “ instrunuuiis of 
knowlodee,” channels of evidential knowledge ” or “ aulhori- 
tative evidences.*’ The first of these leiideriugs approaches 
nearest the original. The Nifdymmrtikn of CddyoUtkara delines 

it thus : — i.e. “ A prarmm is a cause or 

l onditioii of knowledge or cognition.” .iceording to this defi- 
nition, a pramam is more a thing of psychology than of logic. 
Tlmt which serves to give us knowledge is a (mnndmt. The 
pmmdhas are, so to say, the windows of the mind, through 
which the objective world communicates its existence to us. I 
have a suspicio!» that the philosophical consciousness of India 
never niiide any sharp distinction between this, tlie psycho- 

k) oical sense of the word pramdiut and its logical sense. In fact, 
l-iOgi(‘ and Psychology as two separate studies, the one being 
conceived as a regulative and the other as a natural science, 
never did exist on Indian soil. The Hindu thinker asked, how 
do we know thf‘ world? The ordinary answer was :—(l) by 
ol)s(*rvati()n (fmhfalcm), (2) by rciisoning (nnuman(i\^ and (3) 

l) y authority (qnhda). If now the further question he raised, 
“ Does all the knowledge thus derived correspond to reality i If 
not, by what criterion or standard is true knowledge to he dis- 
tinguished from the false ?” one steps into the domain of Logic, 
rile ((uestion with the logician is, not how we actu{illy know 
t lie world, but how we know it correctly or truly. What arc 
I lie instruments of riglit or valid knowledge ^ Thus pramam^ 
in a logical sense, may be translated “ instruments of right 
knowledge,” and in this sense ‘‘ cliannels of evidential know- 
ledge ” or “ authoritative evidences ” may be better. 

That tlie pramdms, as ordinarily conceived, are more 
psychological than logical, will also he evident from the 
statements of the neo-logicians such as the following : — 

^sswprr swnri^ i 

BhaMpariecheda, 131. 

Trandatwm . — False cognition is produced by the faults 
•ind true cognition by the excellences. There are varioiw kinds 
"f faults, such as bile, distance and the like.' 

^ A man suffering from jaundice will perceive the white conch 
'Ml to be yellow. This is sense-perception, its defective charac ter is 
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Similarly a ri^ht cuncluHion is not tlie result of merely an 
ordiiiaiy deduction or anmnawt. The deduct ion must have tlie 
adventitious quality of what has been termt'd excellence, if it 
is to lead to a valid conclusion. The ordinaiy anwnana is an 
inference or reasoning? in the ijsychological sense of the term. 

The author of the Nyaya-suiras, however, takes pramam 
in its logical sense. His definitioii of |)erce|)tion is as follows 

nwn {\) 

(«i) (^) qw?r*i i 

Translatum. -Foniviptioii is the kn(»wlcd^e which results 
from the contact of sense with its object, (1) not employing; 
the aid of language, and (2) behig sucli as is not contradicted 
by futuiv experience, and (3) of the nature of ascertainment 
(as (»pposed to doubt). 

Here mark tlie clause (2). It distim^tly providi's for what 
may be termed logical or valid })ei*cej)tion. The Bhnsyn under- 
stands it in this sense, and observes that the cognition of the 
mil-age would have been a ease of ix'rce]jtion, but foi* the clause 
(2). The following observation of Radhatmlmm 
V idyavfimspaU in his Nyaya-suira-oimrnmim will substantiate 
the above remarks : — 

. . . . 0rc[ ^ ^^rRnrrfc i 

Translation . — Perception in general is to be defined as the 
knowledge that arises from the contact of seiLse witli its object, 
and wlien this is such as is not contradicted by future ex- 
perience, it becomes valid [or logical) perception. 

(htami does not define anumava or deduction. He 
merely states that it presupposes perception, and is of tliree 
kinds, namely, (1) purvamt (inference from cause to effect), (2) 
{rsavat (inference from effect to cause), ami (3) samanyato-drisia 
(inference from similarity ?).' It should be pointed out llere, 
that it is not definitely known at the present day what dotama 
precisely meant by these terms. I liave given in brackets what 
seem to me to be the most suitable renderings. Even the old 
Bhasyakara, Vdtsayana^ gives two interpretations, which shows 
that in his time the precise meanings of these terms had al- 
ready become a matter of conjecture. Gaudapada^ in his com- 
nientaiy on the Sankhyakarikas, has explained these terms in 

due to what in called bile (fim ), which produced the jaundice. The 
moon is perceived to be of the size of a small plate. Here the deception 
is due to another fault, namely, distance. 

1 fiK ^ i «tn' 
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;i third way. The interpretation of Varadaraja in his Tdrki- 
karakad and of tlie neo~miyayikaa generally (c.g., of Vi^mndOtn 
and Rddhnifniohano) who identify parvamt with kevalduvayi , 
nmml with keixiia-vyatireki, and sdmduyaUt’driata witli ammyn- 
ryatirpki, is due to their lack of tlie historical sense, and is 
manifestly absurd. First, these are neither tlie derivative nor 
the ordinary meanings of these words, and we havt‘ no right to 
-»u|)])ose that Gofnnun used them in these technical senses. If he 
did, he must have indicat I'd it in some part of his work 
Sfcondfy, if such a neat interpietation were available, Viitsn- 
tftuui and Gandnpnda would not have omitted to noti(‘e it. 
Thirdly, Gotaoui did not probably know what is (*alled vyitpfi, 
and witluuit it there could be no di\isionof tniumdnus into 
kcmlmirayi , K^mlavyatireki and iniraya-vyaiireki. The whoh* 
of modern Hindu Deductive Logic hinges on tin* doctrine of 
ryiJpfi, and it would be startling to many to be told that the 
r-Ldebrated- founder of Indian Logic did not know what it was. 
Still such seems to bo tli(‘ truth. 

VyUpti is the l•elation that exists between the middle term 
fhUtf. reason) and the major term (called stidhya by the neo- 
lotiicians) of a syllogism, justifying the inference It corres- 
ponds t<» tlH‘ universal major (called (he sum|)tion or ground 
pro|>osition) of the perfect figure in Aristotelian Logic. 

The w<ird vyiipti is a veiy old one. It occurs in the* Vedas 
.iiid the Purdiias, Its cognates such as vydpyamdm, vydptimtt, 
etc., aie found in such ancient treatises as the sTUras of Pdmni 
.uid tin* code^ of Mann-, But in none of these (‘ases does it 
heal' the technical sense. In Gotamd*x .Y//a?yrt the word 

does not occur at all. The word vydpti is found in the sdnkhya 
(V. 29), and in a discussion about its nature, the opinion 
nf Ptincacikha has been cite I {sdnkhyn adtros v. .*12). But it is 
notorious that the antiquity of the sdukhyn is e.xtremcly 

doubtful , 

The w<>rd pralilntiidha { ) might have be«*n an okh*.r 

• eim for vydpti in its technical sense. The sdnkhya sdlnts and 
lUe y ydyama n }ar% , besides id her books, contain the word 
prut ihaiidhtt. 

Th(* detailed treatment of the subject of jdti | 9nfir ) tend.«! 
to indicate that the true theory of the .syllogism based on 
vydpti was unknown to the author of the nydya^8utra^H, The 
masters of the neo-logical school have amplified every logical 
io|)ic treated in the original sutras, but they have completely 
iiiiiored the subject of jdti. This was so, be(*aiise the treat- 
ment of jdti was found to be superfluous after the discovery of 
die rydpti. 

It may be said that the chapter on jdti was not written 
hv Gntama, and that he had simply inoorporat«?d into his 
'<dtras ail already existing chapter of some older logician, who 
'as unacquainted with the vydpti. Quite possible. But it is 
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undeniable that a genius like (iotama would have easily per- 
ceived the incongruity, nay the childish nature, of such a chap- 
ter in a book which dealt with tlio true theory of tlie syllogism. 
'Die neo-logicians saw tliis clearly, and Uotamjn would have 
seen it-, if he h.ad known what the vijapti is. 

The word mdhya, in neo-logic, means the major term 
read in connotation. In the nyaya-suira/i, it appears not to 
have yet acquired that technical sense. Thus the tliesis or 
])robandum (pratijnd) is defined as “the statement of the 
sadhya^^K Here the word sadhya means simply “that whieli 
is to be proved*’. Qange(;a in his Tattmcintmnrini criticizes 
this definition of the thesis as too wide, for according to liim it 
is equally applicable to the major term. Says he — 

‘‘ *|f«mT Sf ” II 

This is a very good example of the want of the historical 
sense in the neo-logicians. (hngcQa fancied that tlie word 
sddhya bore the same limited technical meaning in Ootama\ 
time as in his. Again in Nyaya Sutras 1, I. .‘IS, the word md~ 
hya is used for the minor term. It is well known how tht^ 
gi'eatest thinker of the Uil in the nineteenth (*entiiry had momen- 
tarily misinterpreted this aphorism by taking sddhya to mean 
the major term, like his great predecessor, Gangega, 

The word in neo-logic, means the minor term. 

GoUima uses it in a ditferent sense. Anuvieya seems to have 
been an older term for pohm, though these two are not per- 
fectly identical in meaning. (Vide PragaMapuda Bhdsya,p. 200, 
and Yoga Hhasya 1. 7, and Nydyahindu, p. 104.) 

Thus the terms vydidi^ sddhya, and pakm had not ac- 
(fuired their present technical meanings in Gotaym^n time. 
These, logetlior with the hetu^ are the most important terms in 
the doctrine of the syllogism, and yet Gotanui did not knov 
these or anything equivalent to them. Dues not this raise a 
pre-supposition against Gotama's knowledge of the vydpti i In 
fact, sciences do not spring, full-grown, into existence from the 
heads of their founders. The Nydya-sutras contain some of 
the earliest efforts of huiuanity to formulate a doctrine of 
anumdwi, and as such, it is not at all surprising tliat the doc- 
trine of vyapti is ab.sent tlierein. In^^he sutras of Gotama and 
Kandda, wo notice the beginnings of deductive logic, whicli 
afterwards developed into the doctrine of vyapti, 

Kandda gives the significant name laingika (lit. derived 
from a mark, nota) to inferential knowledge. But he too seems 
to have been unaware of the true nature of deduction. He* 
enumerates five marks which lead to deduction— 


* Ml \ \\\) 
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TO : 

ttf*rar«9rTfir i «. i ^ i 1 

Those five marks are (ll effect, (2) cause, (3) coiinccl(‘d 
thing, (4) opposed tiling, and (5) something existing in inti 
mate relation. Thus (1) fmm smoke is inferred fire (efioct to 
cause), (2) from observing the contact of the stick with the 
<lruin is inferred sound (from cause to effect) when the sound 
IS inaudible, (3) from observation of the body is inferred the 
sense of touch, which is connected with the body, (4) from the 
crouching of a snake is inferred the presence of an icliueiimon 
(the snake and the ichneumon are supposed to be in eternal 
enmity), (fi) from the temperature of water is inferred thi‘ ])res- 
»'n(*e of lieat in water. Hei-o we notice the same defect as mo 
noticed in (Sotmna ; this is a mere enumeration of the various 
kinds of deduction; it does not show in what consists tlie essence 
of the process. For one acquainted with tlie doctrine of the 
n/fipti such an enumeration can never take its plaice. If Knnada 
had known the vydpti^ he would undoubtedly hav(' said that 
the Hnga (mark) is the vgapya and the major term is vydjMlca. 

Pmt^natapada in his Padarthadharfm-mitgraha and Kuma- 

in liis (Joka-vdrtika seem clearly to have known the true 
nature of deduction. Tlu^re are two verses in the Padnrfha- 
dhmm-sangraha which credit one Kdqyivpn with the enuncin- 
tion of the true t heory of deduction — 

fim^^criTcrt it i 

Pra^aatapada lihdsya (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series), p. 200. 

Tranahilion . — “That mark {linga) which is connected 
with the subject of tlie inference (paksa)^ and is known to i^xist 
in what contains the major term read in connotation (aa~ 
/>a2'^), and does not exist in what is without the major term 
read in connotation {vi~pakm)y leads to an inference. KaqyaiHi 
lias said that whatever is without one or two of these charaC' 
t eristics is not a real middle term {hetu or linga) ^ and gives rise 
lo the fallacies of contradiction, false minor premiss, or 
doubt.” 

Now KdQyapa is popularly supposed to be only another 
name of Kanada, But a new difficulty arises hero : “ Why 
did Kanada content himself with merely enumerating effect , 
‘■auso, etc., as so many marks that lead to inference ?” Pra^ 
rastapdda had felt this difficulty and tried to solve it in his own 
‘'^’ay. Ho says — 
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TOW iffwtfeirrjir ^TOiT^ wm I ! 

I «1TOIT 

?Tg>rds: ^ »r«iRrn?t5Ji^i^ni- 

?^eT I TOr*iTft?iwl*I «aw3ffpiwiT?j ftrai»i i 

Pra^Offtapada fi/iasya, p. 205. 

Translation,—"" In tlu^ aphorism 
VWTTftr ^fir 5^An^^ ' {Va^'esika Aphorisms ix. 2, 1), the 
•Miumeratioii of effect, cause, etc., is meant to serve as mere 
t1 lustrations. It is not to he understood that tliese are the 
only kinds of inference. Why ^ Because there are excep- 
tions ; as for instance, the uttering of Om by the adhmryn-pnesi 
serves as a sign to the //n^o-priest, the rise of the moon is a 
sign of the rise of water in tlie ocean and of the blooming of 
th(‘ k'luntifla Howt‘r, the clear waters of the autumn is a sign of 
the rise of the constellation A(ja>stya. All theseand similar othei 
cases of inf(*r(Mice are to be treated as covered by the first two 
worfls of the Sfiira * WH*' which point out a mere relation 
without specifying it.'’ 

Prarastapada, like most other Hindu writers, was laboui- 
ing under the supposition that the old were infallible and 
omniscient. Such a supposition is directly opposed to the 
historical spirit. Henc^e it is no wonder that we find Pra^af^la- 
pdda attributing a later theory to Kandda, and trying to ex- 
plain iiAvay tlu‘ incongruity pointed out before on the gratui- 
tous assumption t hat Kandda w^vs merely giving illustrations in 
his treatment of deduction. Kaqptfia is not Kanada;md 
l^ra^'astapdda'^ identification of the two must he 1 - 610010(1 
uncritical. 

According to the Japanese tradition, Aksapdda diseover(‘<l 
the •nine reasons and fourteen fallacies, ” which contains an 
analysis of the tru<‘ theory of the syllogism. Hence ^4/^/- 
piida must lie ci-edited with a knowledge of the true theory of 
deduction. Is Aksapdda then diff(‘rent from the author of the 

N If d tf a- Jiiitras t 

The rydpti seems to have l)een rather vaguely conceiv’ed 
hy tJuj aiitlior of the Sydya bhanya as well. 'Phe Mimdnk 
sdcloka-vdrtika of Kumdrila mentions the word vffdpii in 
its logical sense. MahanvahoiAdydyd Dr. S- C. Vidyabhusaiia 
will lay Sanskrit scholars under a gi*eat debt, if he would 
point out the history of the word vydpti or its equivalents 
in Buildhist logic. It seems that tlie true history of the theory 
of deduction should have to bo worked out by the joint efforts 
of the students of Hindu and Buddhist Logicl 

It lias been observed above that Vafsdyana'is idea (>f 
deduction was rather vague. In commenting on the Nyaya Sn- 
fra I, 1. 35, ‘*i|irT he gives the following example 
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{\) ws?s (r) (^) 

^ wnj ^Twiffiram 1 • 

Tramlntion , — “ Sound is non-etcrn«'il on account of tin* 
possession of the attribiito of being produced. Tliat. whicli 
has want of production its an attribute is oternal {e.g,, a sub- 
stance such as t)ie soul).” Put into tlie syllogistu; furin the 
argument stands thus : — 

Non-produced things are oternal ; 

Sound is produced ; 

.•. Sound is non-eternal. 

As it stands, this involves the fallacy of five terms. Put 
by taking the full inverse (/.c., the converse of tlie o})verse of 
the eon traposi live) of the major 2>remise weget — 

Some produe(*d tilings are non-eternal ; 

Sound is produced ; 

. . Sound is non-etornal. 

This involves tlie fivlla(\y of undistributed middle. VStsa- 
l/f(na did not see the fallacy of this argument, because, aceonl- 
iiig to him, the major premiss “ Non-produced things are etor- 
nnl” is a U proxiosition, admitting of simple conversion. 

In fjict, clause (3) of the above syllogism filiS 

may bo directly taken to mean “ eternal things 
are noii-])roduced, e.f/., the soul,” and then partially contra- 
posing this we get the following valid syllogism: — 

No produced things are eternal ; 

Sound is producird ; 

Sound is not eternal. 

The language of Vaisdyana may surely yield such a mean- 
ing (making the subject and the predicate). 

But we are not allowed so easily to justify Vaisdyana, For 
under I. 1, 37, he says— 


Headings in the NyUyabha»ya^ editod by MahSm^opadhyaya 
^hingudhara ^astri Tailangu, in the Vizianagram Sanskrit seri^, w 
i^aiierally very unroliable. The edition of JayanSrSyana in the Biblio- 
f h^'ca Indica is somewhat bettor. Oangadhara reads hero as follows : 

WT — 

The reading adopted above has the support of MSS. 
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*r i winm^ 

fBW *r w^f?r 

ftxpilRJ gprfflTrS?«ltR^ KT^T^ ^ 

' I 

Tlin first six words of tliis passage arc almost identical 
with Ihc above citation from the Jihai^a (1. 1, 3S), The inter- 
pn^tation of these woixls is to be determined in the light of 
what follows. 

Tnmiiation (^lOTHTWrfijiOT: etc,).— The soul, etc., 
are cited liere jis illustrations. These (».<>., the soul, etc.) do 
not possess that quality [non-etemalnossl on account of their 
want of producedness constituting a point of disagieement 
witli sound. Non-eieriialness is an attribute of tlie subject of 
the ('onclusion (soiuid) and it does not belong to that (tliesoul). 
Here observing that non-eiemalnaiH ihex iwt beloruj to the sod, 
etc., on account of the mnit of prfxlucetlncfts, the contrary is 
inferred with respect to sound, namely, that it is noii-cte'mal 
on account of “ producedness.” 

This translation, being literal, is ratlier cumbrous, and 
scholars unacquainted with Sanskrit may find it difficult to 
understand it. But tjno point is ch*ar from the portion in 
italics, namely, that “ want of prorluccdness ” has been taken 
as the reason for “want of non-etemalness,” or in 

other words 

“ All non-produced things are eternal,” 

which is the interpretation we put upon tlie text in 1. 1, 35 
{Nyayasutra Bha^), and which lias been slmwu to involve 
the f^acy of undistributed middle. 

I have hitherto dealt with only Observation and Reason- 
ing. These two are recognised in Indian as well os in Eurc^an 
Logic. In addition to these, the Indian logician deals with the 
word i^abda), analogy {upamana), tnidition {aitihya), etc. The 
following well-known verses bear upon this point:— 

RRWV mi: 1 

^ «lflH "9 ?f <«fif I 

Vlbwi qtn^ir^Ti I 

WBim5i%T0r MTfT %qi^!prereT i 
aTf«r rj: i 


I Here again the reading in the Vizionagram Sanskrit series is faulty* 
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Translation.—"' The cdrvdkas admit only oiio source of trut* 
knowledge, namely, observation, Kanfida nnd Sugata (t.r,, the 
Jiuddha) admit observation and deduction, tlio Sa7Myas admit 
observation, deduction, and the word. One school of Naiyn- 
yikas are like the in this respect, and admit throe 

pramdnas only. Other Naiydyikas admit observation, deduc- 
tion, the word and analogy. Prabhdkara admits these four 
and Implication (arthapatii) besides. Tiie followers of lihatta 
and the Vedantists admit tliese five and also Negation (ahhdva), 
■J’he Paurdnikas admit I he above six and also Sambhava and 
tradition (aitihya).^^ 

I liad much ado in tracuig this passage to its earliest 
known source. It ot^curs in Varadardja^sTdrkikorraksd (verses 
7—10), a work which has been undeservedly consigned to obli- 
vion by our pandits. It Ccannot be earlier than Kutndrilti and 
Prabhdkara, for both are expressly mentioned in the passage. 
The Mdnaf^olldsa, otherwise called the Daksindmurti-stoslra- 
vdriika, of Survi^mra contains these verses. So tliey must 
have been eitlier composed by l!iurei:>mra himself or quoted 
from some author who lived during the generation that fol- 
lowed Kmndrila and Prabhdkara and preceded Swreqimra, 

ft will bo noticed tliat the Sdnkhyas and a school of the 
Naiydyikas are here described as admitting * the Word,’ as 
an independent soun^e of valid cognition. Now what is ‘the 
Word* i The Sdnkhyas understand by ‘the Word’ what is 
iiow-a-days called levelation. Tiie ancient naiydyikas under- 
stood by it what might be termed * Authority,* including rcvehi- 
lion, and a passage in the Bhdiaja of Vdlsdyawi is often 
cited as proving that the Authority maybe of even a barba- 
rian or 7rUecchtJ The neo-logicians (foPowers of 7iavya Nydya) 
liavc discarded this meaning partly and given it on unnatural 
sense. 

The ordinary Naiydyikas admit a fourth source of valid 
cognition, namely, analogy (upaindjut). Who are the Nydyai- 
kndeQins, then, tliat admit three 'pramdnas only ? I consulted 
many pandits , but none could give any answer. Help came 
from a different quarter. MaUindtha, the well-known commen- 
tator on the kdvyas, was also a philosophical writer. He 
wrote a very lucid commentary ou the Tdrkika^raksd called the 
Niskantakd. (the school of naiydyikas 

hero referred to is the school of Bhum^ia) says the Niska^itakd, 
Who are the Bhusaniyas then? Varadardja himself quotes 
Bhumna-kdra four times in the Tdrkikaraksd in cormection 
with the nigrahasthdnas (situations of defeat). MaUind^ 
quotes Bhusaim once more as holding the doctrine that action 

^ iwnr** i 

I Nffiya^hS^ 1 , 1 , 1. 
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is a quality ( ). So lihumna must have been a very 
important and popular work. I would identify it with the 
NyayaMasava (a conuncntary on Bhasarvafna* s Nyayasara) 
which Gumraina mentioiis in liis commentary on the iioddar- 
i^dnft-samv^caya. From the MSS. of the Nyayasara^ presc'rvt'd 
in the libi'ary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it appears that 
the Nyayasara admits three pratmms only, though it is admit- 
tedly a work of the Nyaya School of Pliilosophy. 

There is a ratlior remarkable, though obscure, passage in 
Oaudapd(la*s Commentary on the Sankhya Kdrikds whicli enu- 
merates and explains the various pra^ndnas. It runs thus — 

IS winFPPtfe I ^ cTT^ wmifir i 

nfti: its JRTOTf4 I 

7'ranslation, — Jaimini says there are six pramdnas. Whal 
arc these qyramdnns ? The six pramdnas are (1) arthdfHiUi (im- 
plication), (2) sambhamf (3) abhdva (negation), (4) pratibha, (5) 
ailihya (tradition), (6) wpamaim (analogy). 

It will bo noticed tliat observation, inference and authority 
are not given in this enumeration. Perhaps Jaimiai admitted 
these pratndnas as well, but Gaudapdda (contented liimself with 
the enumeration of those prarmnas^ which are admitted by 
Jaimini over and above the three admitted by the sdnkhyas. 
On such an hypothesis, Jaimini would seem to have held nine 
pramanas in all. According to the verses quoted from the 
Tdrkika-raksd and the MnnasoUdsa, however, Prabhdkara and 
Kumar ila (l)oth followers of Jaimini) are credited with five and 
six pramanas^ respectively ; it is only the Pauranivs that are 
represented to have admitted eight pramanas. 

The fourth nramana mentioned f)y Gaudapdda (pratibhd) is 
thus explained : — 

IffeWT 

^idt: I trfw- 

Hr ^ I Sanhhya Karika Bha^a^ 4. 

Translatim . — “Now for the explanation of pratibhd. 
When it is .said ‘ The province, which lies to the south of the 
Vindhyaa and to the north of the Sahya mountains, is the most 
beautiful on the whole earth,’ a knowledge arises that there arc 
good qualities in that locality. Pratibha, then, is the know- 
ledge of those that know.” 

I do not pretend to have understood this passage fully. It 
may, however, be usefully pointed out in this connection, that 
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the Mhmimaka philosopher Ku^mriia (a follower of Jaiinini) 
lias expressly refuted the claims of Praiibhn to he n^f^arded as 
a separate source of knowledge in the Chkn-vartikn. 

*r fsi’agra TOiw <r«iT # 

iv, 32, p. 113. 

Trandntioa . — **ifustasthc pmiibha of ordinary people is 
not sulllcient to establish any truth without a referenec* to 
(»l)servatioti, etc., similarly the pralibha of the yoyim (mystics) 
IS also insuificieiit to establish trutli.” 

Partha8(irat/ii Mi(;ra^ in commenting on the above verse, 
says — 

Cloht-varlika, Chowkliamba sciries, p. 143. 

Translafion , — The Vai{‘mta8 and others hold that 
flhanm and culhorma arc known by aiiother pramattay called 
intuition (inraiihhn). . . . This faculty is possessed by the 
sc(?rs miKjh more than by ordinary men, and hence it is called 
second-sight {(irm). This doctrine is refuted in the verse 
beginning with the word “ laukikaJ^^ 

Thus Jiccording to Kurmnla and Parilwmrathi^ it is not 
Jaimini that admits ftraiibha as a separate prainana, but it is 
the. opposed school of Kaumla that hold this view. 

Now if wo turn to the VaireiAka sulms^ wo find no nu*n- 
tiori of pralibha or intuition. So Cankara says in his 
kfira (x. 2, 6) : — 

'HR* wif st i 

TranaUUitm . — ‘ ‘ Socond-siglit lias not JHHjri si'imrati'ly 
(iciiued by tbo author of the Aphorisms, for it is included in 
(what is called) yo^'c>perception.” 

Pm^aOa/jpada in the Padarthadliarma-mwjraka mentions 
and explains praUbM thus : — 

I ipcitv 

% «nrarT ^ «ir«r*r^rt?f i 
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Translation. — The seers who are the authors of Vedan 
possess an intuitive knowledge revealing to them the real 
nature of things, such as lie beyond the ken of sense, whether 
present, future or past, and of duties mentioned or unnien- 
tioned in the scriptures. This is called arm (second-sight). Lt 
is possessed largely by the angels and seers and only occa- 
sionally by the ordinary people, c.g. , when a girl says, ‘ ‘ My 
heart says, iny brotlier will come to-morrow.’* 

Bhambhuti in his Uttfiraramncarita mentions both arm and 
prdtihha. 

^ Bifan ^ (Act ii). 

Prdiibha or praiibhd * is merely the pliilosophical term for 
dinm-tusii or firithiyanujna of religious literature. Manu^ 
YdjmiHUkya and Vianu distinctly mention this as a source of 
moral and religious knowledge. This is to be identified with 
the conscieiKic or moral reason of Kuropean philosophy. 
Hindu philosophy had early formulated the doctrine that God 
is our inner self and the self of tlic universe as well. The 
most valuable parts of the Upanisfmds contain an enunciation 
of this doctrine. We are not, however, ordinarily conscious 
of this inner and truer self. The doctrine of Praiibhd or con- 
science is a corrolary to this doctrine. It would have been 
quite surprising if the doctrine of an inner and truer self 
should not have led to the doctrine of conscience. For con- 
science is nothing but the voice of the inner self speaking to 
the outer self. Hence in Sanskrit it is called antardlrnan {lit. 
the inner self). The atUardtmart is no uiere metaphor ; it is a 
fairly explicit statement of the doctrine of personality, as it 
was conceived in ancient India. Thus 1 think I have conclu- 
sively established the identity of praiibhd, dtmatu^i, and hrida- 
ydnujrtd with intuition and conscience of European philosophy. 


I 

Nyaydkandall of grldhara (Vizitinagram Sanskrit Series), p. 268. 



27* Medicinal Lizards. 
By David Hooper. 


Ill t)io bazars (if Northern India dried lizards, in a wiil- 
prcMcrved condition, are frequently exposed for sale for medi- 
cinal purposes. They are an article of regular consumption 
and are often mentioned in works on Eastern medicine. Con- 
sidcM'ing tliat animal products are rare, compared with the large 
number of vegetable drugs employed in Hindu Materia Medi(;a, 
J have collected a few notes on this interesting subject. 

Dr. R. H. Irvine in “ Materia Medic.a of Patna,” 184S, 
refers the drug “ Reg Mahoe ” to tlie skink {Ltircrta ardncita, 
Linn.), and informs us that it is imported from Kabul and is 
used as a restorative and aphrodisiac. He alludes to the dried 
and varnished state in which it i'* .sold at Ks. 12 per pound, 
and gives the dose at one to two drachms (60 to 120 grains). 
Dr. J. M. Honigberger in “Thirty-five Years in the East” (1852) 
states that Lacerta scincm is still used by Eastern doctors and 
is rccjoniracnded in leprosy. 

Baden Powell in “Economic Products of the Punjab,” 
under animal substances of Lahore, says : “ ‘ Reg mahi ’ is a 
small lizard from 6 to 8 inches in length found in the sands of 
Scind and occasionally in the dry tracts of the Multan 
division.” 

Sakharaii Arjun in “ Bombay Drugs,” 1879, under Lficer/u 
srincus, mentions “ Heg-i-inahi ” as a Persian name signifying 
a sand fish. He says : * * This lizard which is brought from the 
Arabian deserts in a dried state is used by the Hakeems as a 
nervine tonic, stimulant and aphrodisiac. 

Samples of the dried lizards, known as “ Reg mahi,” were 
recently procured by the Reporter on Economic Produ(;ts 
from the drug bazar in Delhi. They were submitted to Dr. 
Annandale for identification, who at once pronounced them to 
bo Scinevs mitranm, Anderson (S, arevarius, Murray), a species 
pi'culiar to the plains of Sind. It is thus evident that the 
medicinal lizard of Northern India is this species and not 
fMceria 8cmcu8y Linn. (Scincus ofllcindliSf Gray) as given by tlie 
above quoted writers. Besides the difference in the anatomical 
markings Lacerta sciTums belongs to Egypt and the Algerian 
Sahara, and, according to Boulenger, is not found east of the 
iiorders of the Red Sea. The genus Soinous is restricted to 
tlm sandy deserts of North Africa and South Western Asia from 
f^ahara to Sind. 
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In Dr. Watt’s “ Dictionary of Economic Products ” “ Re^ 
rnalii ” is referred to the Brahminy li/.ard or common skink 
(JMahuia cariiwta, Boulenj^er). Tliis is one of the most common 
and widely distributed lizards of the East Indies. It is found 
in almost every part of the Continent, as well as of the* Archi- 
pelago, from Afghanistan to China and to the Philippim* 
Islands. Its saliva is said to be poisonous. An oil is made from 
this and otlier allied species, and is supposed to liave restora- 
tive, stimulant and ant isyphiletic properties. I n * ‘ The Topo- 
graphy of Ajmere,” Irvine enumerates “ Sanda” Jis the name 
of a lizard which is distilled and the oil iis(xl by Mahomedans 
Urmmstix IfnrdwirHi is the name of another lizard winch is 
dried and sold in Calcutta. 

To prepare the lizards for market they are eviscerated and 
dried in the sun They retain the natural smooth and glossy 
appearance of the skin for a long time and have no objection- 
able odour if kept from damp. It has been said that the ilcsli 
of lizards is as good eating as that of fish, raw or dried. 

Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie gives various references to the medi- 
cinal use of lizards in “ Materia Indiea ” (1S26). He remarks 
that the Lacerla scitieu^^ Linn , tlie oilicinal skink of Shaw, was 
eaten by the Egyptians as a restorative and aphrodisiac. The 
flesh used formerly to bo an ingredient in an old compound 
preparation which went under the namt^ of t/ieriaca androimtcJtL 

Of the gecho it is said that the bruised body of the ani- 
mal made into electuary in conjunction with certain aromatics 
was given by Hindu doctors in leprous affections. The same 
properties have been attributed to the flesh of the grey lizard 
(Laceria ayilis). In Europe the internal use of the common 
green lizard has been extolled in (;ases of leprosy, scrofula and 
cancer {Flores Specifiqm iiouvdlement decouvert, Lausanne, 
17S5). Virey, in his HisfoireNaturdle des Medicamens, informs 
us that in Spain and Naples the Lacerta agilis when deprivcrl 
of the skin, head, tail and entrails is administered in venereal 
eases, and quotes Florez as his authority (1782), who says 
of its specific virtues “ ospicifleo descubierto en el regno dc 
quatiluana,” adding that it produces salivation and sweating. 
Lizards were recognised in the Materia Medica of Europe in the 
Ifith and 17th centuries. In a curious work brought out by 
J. J. Bechers in IQQll entitied Parnassvs medirimlis iUu8tr(dits 
the following lines referring to lizards occur : — 

“ Die Aidrx {Lacerta) lobendig in 61 man kochen tut, 

Es macht eiii weisz Gesicht ist vor die Rote gut.” 

Although at present saurians are not officially recognised 
in the Pharmacopoeias, well-known physicians for a long tiim* 

justified their use, as will be found in such works as Moquin 

Tandon’s Medical Zoology. 

Dried lizards under the name of “ Ko-tche ” form B,n 
important article of trade in China. They are collected and 
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,.iei>arefl in Naiminfr and Wiichow in Kwaimsi and arr exporn^d 
ti.iiji Pakhoi. Ovor 10d,()(H) are annually ficportcd to the- 
v.iliir of about £500. They are used for inakinj/ niediiiin* 
...Iled ‘lizard wine’, said to be a tonic; and cure for eye 
diseases. They are also made into liouillon for the treatment 
1)1 . onsuinptioii. There is a ^reat demand for them in Hong 
Kniijj and in othei parts of the East. 




28. Refutation of Max Miiller^s theory of the Renaissance 
of Sanskrit literature in the fourth century A.D., after 
a lull of seven centuries from the time of the rise of 
Buddhism. 

By Mahamahopabhyaya Harapbasad ShastbI. 


It is a fact known (u all oriental Hc*)iolai>t that the eaLiic.st 
inscriptions yet discovered in India are all written in the verna- 
ciilars of the time. The inscription in the Pipraha vase is in 
xcrnacular. The Anoka iiiscripthins are all written in the 
local dialects of the third century B.C. The Dasaratha iriscrip* 
lions are in the dialect of the earlier part of the second century 
B.(\, the earlier inscriptions of the Barhat and Banehi topes 
hclonnr to the vernacular of about the same period. The Saj^aiira 
copptfrplaie also belongs to a similar dialect. All the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions are written in a form of spoken language. 
Some of these are in a highly sanskritised form of the contem- 
porary diale<;t8. 

"Hie first inscription written in grammatical Sanskrit is the 
(hriinr ins(*.riplion of Kudradama. But it is again followed by 
vernacular inscriptions. Sanskrit does not come before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. as an inscripiional language. 

From these facts, Sanskrit scdiolars, forty years ago, 
thought that Sanskrit disappeared as a literary language with 
tli(» rise of Buddhism in the fifth century B.('5., and they wen* 
justified by the utter want of chronology in Sanskrit literature. 
1’lipy could not accurately fix the date of any Sanskrit work 
whatever; while epigraphic evidence was certainly much mon* 
accurate. The theory of tlie renaissance of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture in the fourth centuiy A.D. found a powerful advocate in 
the late professor Max Muller whose authority was very great 
ill all matters relating to Indian histoiy, Indian literature wid 
Indian scliolarship generally. His brilliant power of expression 
and his fascinating style made the theory exceedingly popular 
both in Europe and India, and in some quarters it was regarded 
as a gospel truth. Though many distinguished Sanskritista 
did not accept the theory, none have ventured to openly refute 
if. The late Mr. R. C. JDutt accepted the Renaissance theoiy 
witiiout much examination and spread it all over India in his 
lirilliant publications. All Indian writers on history followed 
lu ilia wake, and even such a discriminating author as Mr* 
Marsden, late of the Madras Educational Service, wrote in his 
History of the Hindus that with the rise of Buddhism, Sanskrit 
went to sleep for seven centuries. 
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In the interest of truth, therefore, the theory requires a 
thorough examination in the light of the discoveries of the last 
thirty or forty years, a period of great activity in the search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and in giving descriptive catalogues to them. 
This is also the period of accurate scholarship in all mattei's 
relating to India and its literature, a period more of accurate 
knowl^ge than of theories and sweeping generalizations. 

Do the facts stated in the first paragraph about the language 
of inscriptions justify the swec 2 )ing conclusion that Sanskrit went 
to sleep for seven centuries ? No one would say they do. The 
only inference that can be drawn from these facts is that the in- 
scription writers preferred contemporary vcrnaculais to Sanskrit, 
that is, the clerks employed by the various non-Brahminie 
Governments were vernacularists and not Sanskritists ; and 
that, from 350 A.D. iSanskritists began to be employed as 
clerks and Inscription writers by Brahminic Governments. 
Beyond this they prove nothing; and the tlieory of the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit literature is not justified from these 
facts. 

Another question may be asked to the supporter's of this 
theory. ‘ ‘ Where did the Brahmanas go during all these cen- 
turies Did they also go to sleep with their favourite lan- 
guage Sanskrit was pre-eminently their language. All 
their writings were in this language. They were very active 
before this period, and they were also very active after this 
period. And was all their activity gone between the two periods 
of great activity ? This is impossible to suppose. It is useless 
to oppose arguments to arguments. The best course would 
be to oppose this theory by facts. If it could be shewn that 
many great Sanskrit works were written during those seven 
hundred years the theory would clearly be disproved. All 
controversial dates will be excluded and only such works will 
be mendoned whose dates have been approximately ascertained. 
Panini’s great work is said to have been compiled in the 
fourth century B.C. But this a controversial matter ; and it 
is excluded, though its inclusion will prove a fatal blow to the 
theory. 

The first work that we know of, which was composed during 
these seven hundred years, is Kautilya’s Artha-Sastra. It is a 
compilation from ten previous works on the subject. The 
author quotes earlier authorities sometimes to refute them, and 
sometimes, again, to support his own views. The extent of the 
work is 6,000 Slokas. So it may be regarded as a tolerably 
large work. The author Kautilya is the same person who is 
known in the Indian tradition as Gftnakya, the Brahmana 
politician who destroyed the Nanda dynasty and raised Candra 
Gupta to the throne of Magadha. He belonged to the latter 
end of riie fourth century B.C. An examination of the book 
will show that it really belongs to that early period. 
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The second book that was written during this period is 
Kainandaki’s Niti Sastra. The author Kamandaki begins by 
an obeisance to his Guru Kaiitilya. He must liave i)een a 
younger contemporary to that renowned autlior. 

The third book is Patahjali’s Mahabhasya, written during 
the reign of Pusyamitra, during the middle of tlie second 
century B.(^ The autlior himself says “ Pusyamitrani 
yrijayamah.” We officiate in tlio sacrifice of Pusyamitra. 

The fourth book is the Bharata Natya Sastra which in a 
pi-i^viouH paper I have placed in tlie earlier part of the second 
century J3.G. 

The fiftl) work is Manu Sanihita, which Biihler placed he- 
t ween t he second century B.C. and the second century A. 1). But 
lliis period can be limited to the first century B.C‘. as tlie preten- 
sions advanced in favor of Brahmanas to possess all escheats and 
ail minerals can only be tolerated when they held the imperial 
sway ; and this the Brahmanas did during the greater part of 
the first century B.C \ 

The sixth work is Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras which gives 
tlic details of a scandalous deed in the family of Kuntala Sata- 
kariii of the Andhra dynasty, which can be known only to a 
(‘ontemporary. And Kuntala Satakarni’s date is the beginning 
of the first century RX\ 

The seventh work is Vatsyayana’s Bhnsya to the Nyaya 
Sutras, which has been refuted by Difmaga during the earlier 
vears of the fifth century A.D. 

8. PraSasta Pada’s Bhasya to Vaesesika Sutras comes tp the 

•^ame period as it belongs to the older class of Bhasyas ni^ich^ 
fio not care, as later Bhasyas do, to follow the original word 
for word and in the same order. ^ ^ 

9. Mathara Bhasya, now lost to the Samkliya wiWas, was 
written by an officer of the Emperor Kaniska who, whatever 
differences there may be about lus exact date, comes clearly 
within the seven hundred years of the suppos^ inactivity in 
Sanskrit. 

10. Within the same period also comes the redaction of the 
Agnivega Samhita by Caraka, the physician to Kaniska. 

11. Savara’s Bhasyatothe JaiminiSiitras refutes the vana- 
vada of the earlier Mah&yanists, and so it clearly comes within 
this period. 

. 12. The Katantra Sutras were written for the benefit of 

Salivahana, a king of the Andhra dynasty who wanted to learn 
Sanskrit in six months ; and the whole period of the Andhra 
dynasty comes within the limits of these seven hundred years. 

13. The earlier Mahapuranas, Matsya, Visnu and V&ya were 
‘ ompiled during this period, and though there are later additions, 
the bulk of the works were written during this period. 

14. Mrcchi^atika, the oldest Sani&rit chama extant, has 
been by all authorities placed in or before the first century A.D. 
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15. The Maliabharata, though based oii ancient Vaidic 
stories, were reduced to its present form during this period. 

16. The Uamayana, too, was reduced to its present form 
during this period. 

17. In the Mahabliasya of Patanjali many poems an^ 
named; such as Vasava Datta, Varanicam Kavyam, Jalukah 
slokas and others. 

IS. The Clarga Samhita, an astronomical work, still (extant 
though very rare, was compikKl during his period. 

19. Yavana-jataka was translated from (Jreck into Sanskrit 
in the year 91 probably of the Saka era in prose by Yavana carya, 
and it was reduced into 4,(X)0 Indravajra metre by Sphujidlivaja 
in 191 of the same era. 

20. Tlio Siddliantas which have been abridged by Variilm- 
mihira in his Panca Siddhantikii also belong to the latter half of 
this period. 

21. Meneiho’s work on Astronomy was translated from 
(Jreek into Sanskrit during this peri()d. It may be mentioiuxl 
here, tliat if Sanskrit had really gone to sleep during these seven 
hundred years why were ilie Greek works on Astronomy trans- 
lated into Sanskrit and not in one of the vernacMjlars. 

22. IVofe.ssor iFolly thinks that. th<‘ Narada Smrti and the 
Vrhaspati Smrti are mere vartikas to the Manu Samhita, and, 
therefon' they must have been compiled within a few (*«*nturies 
of that work. And these two works may safely be pimped within 
our limits. 

23. The Dasakumaracarita which Wilson ascribes to tlic 
sixth centuiy may be |)hiced within this ])eriod, as there is no 
geographical name which cannot b(^ traced to these centuries. 
The author speaks of Kautilya’s Artha-Sfistra as a recent work 
on “ Politics.” 

Kalidas in i/he sixth centuty speaks of tlu^ Gaja Sutras as 
an ancient work fmm the country Ahga. Now tlie Palakappya 
which treats of elephants is a work in the Sutra form and it was 
composed in tlie Auga desa. So this work also may be p^'wed 
within these centuries. 

The Lahkavatara of the Buddhists speaks of several schools 
of Hindu philosophy, whose works must liavo been written during 
the earlier part of this period. In fact, the work entitled * ‘ Tatt- 
va Samasa” or the ' Kapila Sutra^ ’ has been regarded by 
Dr. Mitra as more ancient than ISwara Krsna’sKarikas written 
in the early part of the fifth century. 

The Buddhists began to preac^i in district dialects. Bui 
within hundred years of the death of the master there was a split 
in the camp. The orthodox Theravadins continued their 
works in the vernaculars and at last fixed Pali, one of the vema- 
culais, as their religious language. But the heterodox people 
gradually began to Sanskritise the vernaculars and created 
what Senart calls the mixed Sanskrit, just as we now say sans- 
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kritised Bengali, or SadlHihha«a. The degree of Saiiskritizatioii 
iiicimsed as lime went on, iis is evidenced by the variety of tlie 
forms of the language found in Gathas embodied in later Sanskrit 
woiks like the Lalitavistara and the Saddharmapundarika. V 
large number of inscriptions in saiiskritised vernaculars liavt'. 
also been found. One large work in this form of language is the 
MaliJivastvaviidrina of the Lokattaravadins, a sect of (.he 
Maliasahghikas. The process of sanskrifizalion eontimuHl 
ainonu the hetenxbjx scicts till the' wliole of lieterodox classes 
were iiK^luded in the newly rising Maliayana School, who wrote 
entirely in Sanskrit though their Sanskrit was a little ditlerent 
from that of the orthodox Brahmanas. This ])rocess of sans- 
kiitizatioii clearly indicak^s (ho pi*esonce of Sanskrit in the land 
ill vigorous existence. Who wen^ the great writers in Sanskrit 
amojig the Mahay^’inists 't Brahmanas agaiti, who were convert- 
ed into Buddhism, iis Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. 
They were born Hivihinanas, received their linished educ.alion as 
Mrrdimanjis, they be(‘ame converts into Buddhism and wrote 
Maliayana works in Sanskrit. 

The first, work on Maliayana in Siuiskiit is Siimala 
Siltra. 

The secamd work is Laiikavatara. SCit ra. 

3. Then comes the great writer Asvaghosa, eight of whose 
Sanskrit works are known in Cliinesc translation. One of them 
is the wc'll-knowji epic Buddhaearita, the Sanskiit text of 
which has been partly n'covered. Two more of his Sanskrit 
works are known, one entitled Vajra Siiei, and the other Saiin- 
‘l.iraiuinda Kfivya. 

1. Nargarjiina, twenty-four of whose Sanskrit works are 
known from ( liinese translation, is the acstiial author of the Brajna- 
plramita, S(M)0 or 10,000, though the entire Prajnaplramita. 
literature is said to have been rescued by Iiim from the nether 
w'orld, iiTsnWalir fTT ; his Madhyamaka-karika has ak 

I cad^ been twice partially printed. Ue was a voluminous writer, 
and he wrote only in Sanskrit. 

5. Within 265 to 316 the PancavinSati Saliasrika Prajna- 
l>arainita was twicso translated into Sanskrit. It was a iwast of 
the Asta Sahasrika according to the doctrines embodied in 
Maitreyanatha’s Karikas entitled 'iffHHvrilTfH • 

6. This brings us to another Sanskrit writer Maitreyanfttlia, 
w hoso Ahhisamayalafikara Karika has been lately discovered. 
Vanjio credits him with the authorship of ten Sanskrit works, 
I lie Chinese translation of which still exists. 

7. Aryadeva, a disciple of Nagarjuna, whoso Cittavlsuddlii- 
prakarana in Sanskrit was recovered from Nepal in 1897, and 
"ho i,s credited by Nanjio with having written nine Sanskrit 
works, the translations of which exist in Chinese. 

8. Nanjio^ s catalogue of Sanskrit Tripatakas gives the name 
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of a large number of Sanskrit works translated into Chineae 
before 316 A.D. 

The whole of the revealed literature of the Mahayann 
School in Sanskrit was composed during these centuries, and 
their number is very large. 

Early in the second century B.C. the Jaiiias split into two 
large sections, one of whicJi mainly used the vernaculars and 
the other mainly Sanskrit. 

Um&svativiicaka, orator of Pataliputra, who is said to 
have flourished in 151 of the Vikrama era, wrote the Tattvnr- 
thadhigama Sutra, an oncyclopaHlia of Indian literature, from the 
Jaina point of view. 

The theory of revival of Sanskrit is untenable for the follow- 
ing amongst other reasons : — 

(1) Brahmins wielded great influence and could not have 
been idle in the matter of literature. 

(2) Some of the non-Brahininic sects gradually Sanskrit- 
ised their vemaculais and in the end took to Sanskrit. 

(3) (Ireek works were translated into Sanskrit and not in 
any of tlic vernaculars. Sanskrit theit^fore continued during 
all tliese seven centurias as the language of culture, of science, 
and of art, though some non-Brahaminic sects clung to their 
vernacjulars. 

With such avast Sanskrit literature — Brahiuiuic;, Buddhistic 
and Jaina — before us, is it possible to say that witli the death of 
Buddha Sanskrit went to sleep for seven hundred years only to 
awake by the middle of the fourth century A.D. ? 



29 . The Bhasapariccheda. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad ShastrT. 


The Bhasapariccheda is the standard text-book of the 
Navadvipa school of Nyaya pliilosophy. [t is widely studied 
throupjhoiit India, from Nepal to Travancore and from Burma 
to iJie Punjab. There are 166 verses in this work, but tiiese 
arc learnt by heart by almost every pandita who has any 
pretensions to scholarship. The work is (generally accompanied 
l)y a commentary by the author himself, which is as widely 
road as the original text. 

The author is ViSvanatha Tarkapahcanana, or simply 
Visvanatha Paficriuana, who also wrote a vrtti commentary on 
the Gautama-Siltras. Aufecht registers i6 other works as 
written by the same author. Dr. litier translated the Bhiisa- 
pariocheda and its commentary in the Bibliotheca Indica series 
in 1860. He says, “There is no paiu^ita of any repute who 
does not know it (Bhasapariccheda) well: and many know 
the whole of it by heart, and indeed, it is admirably adapted 
for (he purpose of introduction into the study of the Nyaya 
philosopliy. It is a succinct exposition of the principal topics 
of the whole system, and may easily be committed to memory. 
It is written in the well-known Anustup metre. The style, 
however, is not poetical at all, but that of the most sober prose, 
ami nowhere is the attempt made to combine the graces of 
imagination with philosophical method.” 

But unfortunately we know nothing about the author, — 
who he was, where ho lived, and the age in which he flourished. 
Raya Bajendra Candra Bastrl BahlUlur in the preface to his 
translation of the Bhasapariccheda and its commentary, pub- 
lished in 1904, says that the author’s age, birthplace, etc., are 
absolutely unknown. But his name betrays a Bengali origin. 
The author himself simply says that Ms father’s name was •* 
Vidyanivasa and that he wrote the commentary for the sake of 
Rajlva, who may be either a son or a pupil. From Bftbu 
N^endra Natha Basu's Jataya*ltih&sa, Vol. I, Part I, published 
without date, but presented to me in July 27, 1904, it is known 
ih^ the author was a Banerjee, that he belonged to the family 
of Akhandala, which was respected all over Bengal, that he was 
'•^th in descent from Bhatton&rfiyana, one of the five BrAm* 
lianas that came to Bengal in Ve^van&flgafl&ke, that is, S&ka 
654 or 722 A.D., that his father was K&BInfttha VidySnivfi48a, 
that bis grandfather was Batnakara Vidy&vacaspati, that his 
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groat grandfather was Narahari Vi.^arada, that through Nara- 
hari he was connected witli Vaaudeva Sarvabhauma, the founder 
of the greatness of Navadvipa as a place of learning, and that, 
through Narahari’s father, Ke^^ava, he was connected with 
Raghiinandana, the legislator of Bengal, as well as with the 
Princely House of the Rajas of Naladfiiiga in the district of 
Jessore. As Mr. N. Basu compiled his Jatryivltihasa from the 
authentic genealogi(*{il records of the Brnhmanas of Bengal, 
there was little reason to doubt the facts recorded therein. 
But as these genealogical lists have not yet been }>ublished. 
scholars may not be disposed to give them the credit they 
deserve. So 1 was anxious to secure some contemporary 
evidence, and fortunately 1 got it in No. 153 of th*^ 2nd volume 
of the 2nd series of the Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts. That 
number describes “ Bhramara-Dutam ” a poem by Rudra 
Nyfiyavacaapati, the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of 
Vidyaviicaspati. So Rudra, 1 thought, must b(‘ a brother of 
Visvanatha: and referring to Nagendra BAbu’s list, given in 
page 295, 1 found that Rudra, Nariiyana, and V^isvanatha were 
three sons of VidyaiiivAsa. The agreement of the statements 
in No. 153 with Mr. Basil’s list proved tlu' authenticity of tlie 
latter. 

The foregoing considerations proved that Visvanaiha was 
a Banerjc'e, was an Akhendala, and was tsoimected with some 
of the best Brahmin families in Bengal known for wealth and 
culture. 

But what was tin* age in which he Hourished ? The pan- 
ditas assured T>r. Rfier that Vi^vahatha lived about 200 years 
ago. But this was vague and so not deserving of much reliance. 

In the course of my reading through the descriptive cata 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 1 came to No. 1385 of the I.O. 
f^'atalogue, where I read: — 

ferftrw vrrffrtTO»[ ii 

That is, a Sildra scribe, name^ Kavicandra, copied the 
manuscript for Vidyanivasa in Saka 1510 = 1588 A.D. That 
panditas of wealth and influence employed Sudras as salaried 
scribes, is a well-known fact. In this case Vidyanivasa em- 
ployed Kavicandra as his scribe, and Kavicandra says that he 
copied the manuscript for his employer in 1588 A.D. This 
was the time when Bengal was ruled on behalf of Akbar, by the 
Hindu princes, Todarmall and Mimasinha. This gives som^ 
meaning to the statement about VidyavS.caspati in No. 153 
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tliat is, Vidyavaeaspati, who must have been a venerable old 
man by this time, had the dust of his feet come in contact with 
tlie ci'cst*gems of the ruler of (lauda. 

But 1 was on the look-out for a date of ViSvanntha himself. 
And this has, fortunately, been furnished by a inanuseript in the 
recent collection acquired for Government. The inanuseript 
r ontains a copy of ViSvansvtha’s Vrtti eommentary on the Gau- 
tainarSiitras. At the end of the work there are three verses l)y 
ViSvanatha himself. I'hese are : — 


w fa il't i ;g'gy r q fffr ii 


f fir rmnt 
^|fir vaWfti I 
wrmrrftnr n«t 


sr^ srmiwf ii 

rrarafirJf 

af % ^ iwit I 





The work was composed by Visvaniitha, in conformity 
witli the teachings of Raghunatha 8iromani, who was a votary 
of Krsna, at Vriidftvana, in the Saka year 1556 - 1634 A.D. 

So what Raya Rajendra Sastri regretted as absolutely 
unknown six years ago, is now fully known. The author of Bhas^ 
pariccheda retired in his old age to Vrndavana and wrote his 
\rUi in 1634, ^hile residing there. This also proves that he 
was a direct disciple of Siromani, the founder of the Navadvipa 
school of Nyaya, and that §iromani himself was a Vaisnava. 

That ViSvanatha was a pupil of Siromani is extremely 
probable. ViSvanatha’s grandfather Vidyavaeaspati, and 
Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, were two brothers. Siromani was a 
pupil of Sarvabhauma. So Siromani was an dder contemporary 
of ViSvanatha and probably his teacher. Siromani lived at 
Navadvipa. Vasudeva, in Iiis old age, retired to Purl where 
Ins descendants held high offices under the Hindu Raja, 
ndyavacaspati and his son Vidyftnivasa lived always at 
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Navadvlpa. All these learned men fell more or less under the 
influence of Oaitanya, the Vaisnavar Reformer of Navadvipa 
in the early part of the 15th century. 

From all these, the statement of Aufrecht in p. 574, that 
Vidyanivasa, the father of Rudra and ViSvanatha, was the son 
of Bhavananda, proves erroneous ; and the source of the error 
is traced out in No. 2938 of Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
First Series, in which Rudra TarkavaglSa says that he was 
commenting upon a work by his grandfather, Bhavananda Sid- 
dhanta-Vagisa. So Aufrecht has evidently confounded Rudra 
TarkavaglSa, the grandson of Bhavananda, with Rudra Nyaya- 
vacaspii, the grandson of Vidyanivasa. 

In pages 528 and 529 Aufrecht makes two entries as 
Rudra Nyayavacaspati Bhattacarya and Rudra Nyayavacas- 
pati. The flrst is a Nyaiyayika and the second a poet. The 
first is the son of Vidyanivasa and the grandson of Bhavananda, 
and the second, son of Vidyavilasa. I believe that, with the 
facts before us, these two entries should be made into one. 
For the poet of “ Bhramara-Duta ” says, that his grandfather 
was Vidyavacaspati, and not Bhavananda ; and we know 
that he was both a poet and a Naiyayika. Aufrecht gets 
Vidyavilasa apparently from the printed text of Bhavavilasa 
in the Kavyamata series. But the scribes of Western India 
often make strange mistakes in copying Bengali names, 
instances of which are found in abundance in the printed text 
of Vivadarnavasetu, published in Bombay. In the case of 
Bhavavilasa, liowover, Bhandarkar mentions two manuscripts in 
which Vidyanivasa is the name of the author’s fatlier and not 
Vidyavilasa. Rudra Nyayavacaspati, the author of Bhava- 
vil^a, written to please Manasiflha’s son, Bhavasinha, is no 
other than the elder brother of Visvanatha. 



30. Vocabulary of Technical Falconry Terms in Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic. 

By Libut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott, F.A.S.B., Secretary and 
Member^ Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 


The English terms in this vocabulary have been taken 
mainly from the numerous works of Mr. J. E. Hai’ting. The 
Eastern terms have been collected from Indian, Persian, and 
Arab falconers, as well as from MSS. As the vocabulary, 
liowever, does not claim to be exhaustive, the compiler not 
having lived more tlian thirty years in the East, English terms 
for wliicli no equivalents could bo found have been included. 
11 is left to some future falconer to fill in the gaps. 


A 

Aggreateyne, [a disease ; vide Boke of St. A., p. 29]. 

Agrum, [When thou seeth tfey hauke uppon his mouth and his 
chekis blobbed, then she hath thys sekones calde Agrum. — 
Bohe of St. A., p. 42]. 

Albino, or iiqun or taygk^n, T. and Pers., Class, 

and Mod. : vide also Goshawk. 

Alphanet, vide Lanner. 

Anguelles, [worms said by early writers to trouble sick 
hawks]. 

Anlet or Annulet, [small rings, vide Varvel]. 

Ant, aibjj^ muriydna. Mod. Pers. (Wliite-ant) : riahmtz. 

Mod. Pers. (White-ant or Weevil ?). 

Antelope, haran, masc., and harm, fern., Hindi (the 
Indian Antelope or Black-buck). 

Antelope-rat, vide Mouse. 

Anus, vide Vent. 

Apoplexy, sedeta, Tnd. Pers. MS. 

Appetite, vide Meat. 

Arms (the legs), Hindu., and b pa Pers. : vide Stalke. 

Arsenic, aankhiyd Hindi, marg^i mush. Mod, 

Pers., and jUii ^ samm**l-far, Ar. (white arsenic). 
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Artetike, [When ye se yowre liawke fat abowte the hert trust it 
for trouth she hath the artitike. — Bokc of Si. A., p. 38]. 

Attremp/ [neitlier fat nor thin — Burton’s Falconry hi the 
Valley of the Indus^ p. 7*5]. 

Aust ringer, vide Ostrenger. 

Avillons (or talons) J w3UI gulldb, (Jlod. Pers.) : s'-i shah- 

nakhtin, Iiid. Pers. MS. 

Ayre, and Jflyrie, vide Nest. 

B 

Badelynge, [a badclyng (paddling) of dokis]. 

Bait, vide Decoy. 

Balai, vide Tail. 

Barbary Falcon, al-yatvasHa, At. MS. (apparently the 

Barbary Fakjon ; vide Shahin). 

Barbe-feathers, (the feathers under the beak vide Boke of St. 
A., p. 15) vide Feathers. 

Bare-headed, qalandara (lud.Pers. MS.) ; without a hood. 

Ba.stard-wing, hachi, (Panj. coll.). 

Basse-volerie, 8 . 1 ^ Jj^urda-g%r% (Mod. Pers.). 

Bastarde (some kind of falcon), Also ther is a Bastarde and 
that hauke is for a Baron ”J. 

Bate, Bating.. Rebate, pAnrafcwff (Hindu.) : sa^^iapxdan, 
and lapisJi dadan (Mod. Pers.) : [Rebate is to 

make the hawk return to the list after bating off it]. 

Bat-fowling, [A method of catching birds at night by means of 
a light and a bell, with or without the adjunct of nets ; 
vide Bird- bat ting]. 

Bask, to, luG dhup tapna or khana, Hindu, and 
Panj. : taahammus kardan^ Mod. Pers. ; 

dftS,h giriftan, Vulg. Mod. Pers. 

Bathe, to, nahana (Hindu.) md^jk^shustan (Tnd. MS.) ‘‘ to 
bathe in water ” ; these terms are also applied to a certain 
playful action in flight in which the hawk closes its wings 
and shakes itself, a sign that it is not keen : 
ab~baz% kardan (Mod. Pers.), and (Ind. Pers.) “ to 

bathe in water.” 

Bawtere (A species of Eagle), [First an Egle. a Bawtere. a 
Melowne. The symplest of theis iii will slee on Hynde 

1 Vide Burton's ** Falconry in the Valley of the Indus," p. IS. 
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calfe. a Fawn, a Roo. a Kyddo. an Elke. a (Vane, 
a Bustarde. a Storke. a Swan, a Fox in the playn 
grownde. And theis be not enlured. ne reclaymed. by 
cause that thay be so ponderowse to the perch portatitf . 
And theis iii by tlier nature belong to an Emprowre.— 
of aSI. Alhans, p. 52], 

Beak, chonch Hindu., gen.: muhra (Panj. coll.): 

not, Panj., and Jy ml Hindu., and Ind. Pers. MS. : 
minsar (of liawks) andjlfli^ minqar (of any bird) Ind. Pers. 
MS. and Ar. : ching (Mod. Pers. ; vide also Claw and to 

Peck) : vide, Mandible. 

Beak, to,* [“ — yowre hawke colyeth and not beckyth.”— B o/y 
of iSt. p. 10. But elsewhere, p. 45, in the same book 
“ She bekyth when she sewith : that is to say she wypith 
her beke] ; vide Feako. 

Beam-feathers, [And the long federis*^ of the Wynge of an 
hawke bene calde the beme federis of the Wjng.—Bote of 
*S7. /!., p. 15.] For the “beam-feather of the tail, vide 
Deck-feathers, and Tail. 

Beasts trained to the chase, vide under Raptores. 

Beat, to, yy i; bal rd har-hmn zadan (to beat the wings, 
I.C., not to sail) : jharnd (to beat for game : vide 

Drive). 

Bechins (morsels, mouthfuls), chahh, Panj. (atasteof ; vide 
Feed). 

Bo(;k, fly at the, vide View. 

Bell, ghunghrd, Hindu. ; ebj zV f., T., Panj., and Pers. : 

^3 zang, zangakiy and jalajal ^ (Mod. Pers. and 

Ind. Pers. MS.) ; Indian hawk-bells should be of different 
tones, nar o mdda, male and female, the latter being the 
shriller : «;3 «»>«, Ind. Pers. MSS. and m. c. (bells forpig«'<ms 
= painjnl Hindu.). 

Bench, aahu^ Mod. Pers. (bench, seat, platform, of wood or 
mud). 

Besom-tailed, [** ... .the worst you can say by an hawke for 
their shape is, that shee is a long slender and beesome 
tailed hawke.— Berf., p. 56, Harting’s Edition. 

Beard, vide Sparrow-hawk. 

^ According to Halliwell “ to beak ** is a hawking term, as well as 
a term of cock-fighting. 

* By the ** long-feathers ** the 2nd, 3rd and 4th primaries only are 
probably intended. 

^ Prob. Ar. pi. iaWjil, sing, juljtd. 
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Bevy, [A beuy of Quaylis, Boos, or Ladies]. 

BewitB, [The strips of leather by which the bells are attached 
to the legs. In India gut is usually employed]. 

Big, (jrad^auxir (prop. tall of stature ” ; amongst Pan j. 
falconers and in an Ind. Pers. MS. = “big*’; compare 
with maad, etc., * vide * Flesh). 

Bile, mfra^\ vide Casting and Gleam. 

Bind, [To fasten on the quarry in the olf.—Hariing, Accord- 
ing to Burton (pp. 18-19) the French equivalent Her is con- 
fined to falcons; “truss’* being used for short- winged 
hawks. According to the same writer the French em 
piiter “ to trample ” is used of “ hawks” as they hold 
the game down under foot] : vide Wrestle and Clutch. 

Bird, wiUj bugb,dsy Ar. MS. (birds other than birds of prey). 

Bird-batting, vide Bat-fowling. 

Bird-bolt, [A short thick aiTow with flat end used for knocking 
over birds without outward injury]. 

Bird-boy, (scares bird from com) kawtvd^hankna, Hindu. 

Bird-catcher, Birder, chifi-mar, Hindu, r mir^ahikdr, 

Hindu. : shVcdrchl^ ahikdn and aayyad, 

(Mod. Pers.) : vide Snarer. 

Birder, vide Bird-catcher. 

Birding, (bird-catching)^^ mrju, Panj., and Kb rudka, Hindu, 
(the Indian bird-catcher’s long jointed bamboo; and 
kampa (the forked twig or strip of bamboo for the bird- 
lime) : vide also Rod. 

Birdlime, lasa, Hind. ; ^yodabq. Ar. MS. (^Jjj dabbaqa verb, 

to lime) ; •'\ji g^irat^ in Baghdad colloquial. 

* 

Bird of prey, vide Baptores, 

Bittern, Iduarhlm, in Chaoh, (this name is also applied to 
the Purple Heron) : Kashmiri (a species of Little 

Bittern): vide also Sedge. ' 

Bittoor, bittor, bitter, bitter bump, vide Bittern. 

Blackbird, (pW kaatura and haduri (Indiaa Black bird; also 
of a species of thrush). 

Blindness, vide Night-blindness. 

Blain, [A disease of the second joint of the wing. — Cotidflis : 
appears to be unknown in India. Blain is a^o a boil and 
an eruption on the tongue of animals. In the Bohe of St. 
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Attana, p. 42, oocnrs the heading “For Blaynis i haukes 
mouthes cald frounohes *’]. 

Block, tSt adds, Hindu, (whence adj. addd)\ vids also Perch. 

Block, to, vide Put in, (said of a hawk that instead of making 
her point, takes stand). 

Blown, to bo» nafas aukhtan (Mod. Pers.). 

Blue-eyed, (3;jl azraq-chashm, Ar., Pers.; oO 

chashm (Mod. Pers., t.e., with eyes like ^tj alum, or like 
(Jjlj a crow), vide Eye. 

Blue-rock, vide Pigeon. 

Bogge, (to shy, of a horse; vide Bert, p. 3), vide Fright. 

Bole, geru^ Hindi, red ochre; ctf giUuArmam^ Pers. 
(Armenian bole). 

Bolt, to fly at, (to fly straight from the fist at a quarry ; of 
short- winged hawks) : (cj«>A and j) dctsUraw [kar- 
dan and ahudan) Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers., tr. and 
intr. ; vide Cast off. 

Bolus, aJU chSlmadddan (Mod. Pers., to give a bolus 
stealthily, concealed in the bag-like skin of the tliigh of a 
bird). 

Bone, jd du^ahal^ (Hindu, coll., and Ind. Pers. MS.) : the 
pubis bone q.v, 

Booch, vide Botch. 

Booted, pa^muz^ Panj. (feathered on the tarsus). 

Borax, auhaga, Hindi (and Ind. Pers. MS.). 

Botch, (inflamed tumour). 

Bouke, [body, bulk. — Boke of St. A., p. 28). 

Bow, cbli gihidel, Hindu., and Ind. Per. MS. (a pellet bow). 

Bowiser,^ (a hawk that can travel from bough to bough and 
returns to the nest), Ji? tal^tapf Hindu.; ahal^i, 
Panj. ; and skdj^jahdn, and sha^jaMni, 

(Ind. Pers. MS.). 


^ Apparently a **brancher” was a hawk that had lately flown 
hut was still following its mother, while a '^bowiser'* was one that 
eould only travel from brsnoh to branch. 

Halting, in the glossary oi his edition of the BooJbe far Kepinge of Spar- 
fiawkeo^ quoting the Summary of FaXconry by Ray, lW8f states that a 
' braunoher ’ is a young hawk that has lately left the nest and that it 
'vas also called a *‘ramage-hawk.*’ 
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Bowse, Bouse, Booze, etc., (to drink), [Is when a Uawke 
drinketh often, and seems to be continually thirsty.' — 
Latham, * Vide ’ also («en. Rcc. ii, 61]. 

Bowsin or Bowsing, (drinking). 

Bracelet, hilafak, Ind. Pers. MS. (from bilazik or 

balazik T.). 

Brahininy duck, vide Sliioldrake. 

Brail, [A narrow slip of thin soft leather, witli a long slit in it, 
used for tying one wing of a restless hawk that bates 
mucli. — 1/arting. Eastern falconers use neither the brail 
nor the cadge. As a rule each hawk has its own falconer, 
but a spare hawk is sometimes canied on the head. A bird- 
catclicr transporting a number of hawks carries them on 
the shoulder, on a long pole bound round with grass, etc. ; 
newly-caught sparrow-hawks are done up in 'socks,’ like 
grocer’s parcels, and so transported]. 

Brain-fever Bird, vide Cuckoo-liawk. 

Brancher, (a hawk that luis left the nest and can ily from tree 
to tree, which according to the Boke of St. AUmns takes 
place after St. Margaret’s Day);^ vide Bowiser. 

Brayles or brail-feathers, (the long small white feathers under 
the tail) ; nayfa (Ind. Pers. MS.) and 'nayfaq (Ar. 
MS. ; said to bo a corruption of the Peis, nafa ) ; tjA 
dum-liza. Mod. Pers. (the brayle-feathers, or the Pope's 
nose 0- 

Broast, lUj bagfil (Panj. and Ind. MS.) and kachh, Panj., 
(in a hawk, the flesh on the side of the breast, under the 
wing, where the wing-joint is ; vide also Joint): eimt 

F’anj. and Ind. Pers. MS (the whole breast; vide also 
Joint) : vide Condition. 

Brood, [A brode of hennys]. 

Bury, [A “ Bery of Coiiyis ” : vide Coney]. 

Building, [A beldyng of Rookes]. 

Bush-chat, vide Chat. 

Bustard, yjAi tughddr, Panj., and Ind. Peis. MS. (the great Indian 
Bustard): ^ iJ^t^mishmurgi^'P.^ and duy-dagh or 

1 Ignorant— or over-physicking with sal-ammoniac produces an in- 
satiable thirst that lasts for many days. 

^ According to the ‘*Boke of St. Albans,” hawks should be taken 
when branchers. St. Margaret's Day appears to be the 10th June, 
in honour of a canonized queen of Scotland. However the 20th July 
is sacred to another saint, MargarUa^ virgin and martyr. 
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tu^%4agh or tu,i or iuitugiR, T. (the Great Bus- 
tard of Europe) : tughdari inKapurthala andlnd. Per. 

MSS. ; tilur, l^r-mor or ^nmor, in the 
Panjab; charz, in Baluchistan; »jy, or igU. 

tsofa^ tsarasi, or chdra amongst Pathans; or 
gurain or guraint, in some districts of N. India; 
Jivhara, in Persia; or^)^htihara or ^i«6ara, Ar.MSS., 

(the Indian Houbara Bustard) : ahhubraj, Ar. MS. 

(the Houbara ; in diet, said to be the male). 

Button, dukma, T. (tlie “ button” or tubercle in the centre 
of the nostril of a hawk). 

Buzzard, sdr (Mod. Pers. ; for Tiirkl t«» 8d ? ; vide also 
Starling) : chuhe-rmr^ Hindu, (the Long-legged Buz- 

zaid, B. canascans, Jer.): Panj. and 

Ind. Pers. MSS. (ditto): eJiuIn, Panj. and tisd, 

in Oudh (the white-eyed Buzzard Pdiorvis teesa. Jcr.) : 
SjjJi aUmiirzah, Ar. MS. ; al-^uqayyih, Ar. MS. 

C 

('adgo or (^^ago, |A wooden oblong or square frame on which 
hawks are (Jarried hooded to the field. — Harting. Vide 
Brail]. 

(Wlger, [The person who carried the cadge; and perhaps any 
assistant falconer ; mde Falconer]. 

Pall, to, [ hhon-hd^ kanid,Pm}. (to exercise a short- 

winged hawk by calling it repeatedly from the ground 
to the garnished fist held aloft], 
pyiing off, [Luring a hawk from an assistant at a distance, for 
exei cise. — Hartifig.]. * Vide * Lure, to. 

Canceloer, [Fr. chevaucher, to make two or three sharp turns in 
the descent when stooping. — Harling]. 

Cancer, dkila-yi dimiagh^ said to be another name for 

aafid marg, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Canker, -be |jj^ JAura-yi mtnsar, Ind. Pers. MS. (canker of 
the beak) ; or par-IAurafi or por- Wtem, and 

qashiqa, T. (Mod. Pers. and Ind. Pers. MSS., canker 
of the fiight-*or of the tail-feathers at the root). 
Canvas-mail, vide Mail. 

Cardamoms, or tlSM, Hindu., and alSeii Pe». 
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Carriage, dast-dati, Ind. Pers. MS. (keeping on the 

fist). 

Carry, to, (a hawk on the fist), hath •par tew5, Hind, 

and hardast giriftan^ Mod. Pers. (to take on the 

fist) : bazar lA mar dena, Panj. (to carry in the 

streets): gasht dadan, Ind. Pers. MS., and garda- 

nidan^ Mod. Pers. (to carry a hawk about). 

Carry, to,* jty' sayd vihdkar urjand (to fly away 

with the quarry). 

Case, hhol f., H., and M<rf, Ind. Pers. MS., (a leather 
case or protection for the beak or neck of a heron that is 
given as a ‘ train ’ ) : vide also Tail-cover. 

Cast.* (two hawks), J^fl anddMtan, Mod. Pers. (to 

fly as a “ cast ’*) : bd ham. jandh anddldi- 

tan, Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Cast gorge, to, b/ qai karnd, Panj. (to vomit). 

Castoff; and Cast by hand, by ^ haiold karna. Pan]., and 
batola ka/rdan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off a hawk 
from the right fist with force, supporting its breast the 
while with the left hand) : dast-raw pardnidan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off from the fist i.f., not to hold in 
the hand and throw ; vide also ‘ to Bolt ’) : b)L. mviOii 
chaldnd, Hindu, (to hold a hawk in the liand and throw it 
like a cricket ball at the quarry) : anddWan or 

\yk havd andd^an. Mod. Pers.: 

. ughfi anddk^n, Ind. Pers. MS. (to cast off secretly) : vide 
also Bolt, fly at, and Take. 

Cast, to; Casting, (WlS) t'^jipar muhra (ddlnd) (a casting, 
sp. of feathers): safrd^ Mod. Pers. (a casting, lit 

“ bile ") : c;*^**^’ tu*ma dndald^n. Mod. Pers., and 
SMi muhh jhdrnd^ Hindi (to cast ; Pu‘nia^ lit. food ' : 
>U5 Ind. Pers. MS. (casting) ; •JS tuk-samik, T. : aV- 
fatUa, Ind. Pers. MS. (an artificial casting of wool ; Ut. 
wick, etc.) : vide last line of * Meat ' ; [Ye shall say cast 

1 In India hawks are usually trained to large qumy that they 
cannot ** carry.” There is no special word for the vice known 
English falconers as ** carrying.” . 

* Only Indian falconers trained by Englishmen fly a ** oast 
hawks. 
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youre hawke to the perch, and not set youre hawke uppoii 
the perch.— of Si. A. , p. 10]. 

“ Catch,** wdc Lure. 

(!ateract, ghasMmh, Ar., and au vwiiya hind, Hindi, 
(from Ind. Pers. MS.) : wf nmU-i 56, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Cat-gut, iSAiU tint, Hindi. : %\ zih. Mod. Pers. ; and ruda, vulg. 
coll, ; yj waiar, Ar. ; vide, also Sinew. 

Cawking-time,* (pairing- time), ^ jufli ka nmusim, 

Hindu. 

(*ere or S(5re, (the bare wax-like skin near the beak). [In tlie 
Bake oj St. Albans, p. 13, the skin of the legs is called the 
Serfs of hir leggea and hir fete ”]. 

Chafi-nets, (nets for catching small birds), mle Net. 

Chap, vide note to Mandible. 

Cliarin, (Hock), [A cherme of goldfynches]. 

^'Iiat, doffin, in Ohach Hazara, (a black and white chat, 
probably a Bush-chat, a quarry for the Merlin). 

Chase, vide Stcrn-chase. 

Check, checking, (to change the bird in pursuit, etc.), 

daufnewdla, Panj., and ravanda, Ind. Pers. MS., (check- 
ing at the lure and chasing passing birds). 

(^lieek-strfpe, \mchh, f., Panj., [6acAA, f., Hindi], (prop, the 
sides of the mouth) : muM, f., H. moustache) : 

g<A-o pi. rnadma*, pi. wwdSwC, Ar. MS. {lit. the place 
where the tears collect) : siySh yashmayili, 

Pers. T. (black-headed ? vide Trans, of Baz^Ndmoryi Nasifi , 
p. 10 and note 3). 

( beetah, child, Hindu. : and yuz and yuz-pSUmm, 

Pers. : a».* fahd, Ar. : ‘ vide ’ Leopard. 

(Uiemise, Fr., vide Sock. 

Chicken, chuza, Hindu. : fuja, Pers. ; vide Pup. 

Choffs, Chough, z5g& (in Kerman, Persia ; but the term is 
also loosely applied to jackdaws, etc.) : vide also Clattering. 

< 'ircle, iS3^ * Ind. Pers. MS. (a semi-circle “ like a half- 


* However the Boke of St. Albans (p. 1) says, “And in the tyme of 
their love they call, and not kauke.** 

^ LSi word not traceable; possibly a copyist's error. The 

''"ord might mean “ hue and cry ** and be a Turki equivalent of the 
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moon ” in hunting or driving) : qumurgb.a^ T., and 

ckargah or jargah T., Ind. Pers. MS. (a hunting 
circle formed by beaters ; this is apparently a complete 
circle). 

Clap, vide Mandible. 

Clattering, [Aclateryng (flock) of choughes. — Boke of SL Albans, 

p. 86]. 

Claw, nakhun, gen. ; shdh-naMiun, Ind. Pers. MS. 

and Paiij. (the hind claw, which is the key to opening the 
closed foot) : qidlab. Mod. Pers. (the hind claws) : vide 

‘ Closer,’ ‘ Avillons,* Sengles, and Talons. 

Closer or Key, mikJdab, pi. fnakhalih^ Ar. and Mod. 

Pers. [Onderstond also that the longe Sendees be calde the 
key of the fote,' or the closer. Por what tliyng som ever 
it be yt yowro liawke stenyth : open that Sengle, and all 
the fote is oppen, for the strength therof fortyfleth all the 
foto. — Bokc of SL A., p. 13], Vide Sengles : ^ 

bich k% ungli, Hindu., Panj. 

Clutch, Clutching, [Taking the quarry in the feet in the air as 
short-winged hawks do (and occasionally falcons), instead 
of striking it down]. 

Clyster-stick, or oW skdf or shafa, Mod. Pers. and Hindu, 
(a stick with cotton-wool at one end ; dipped in oil and 
used as an enema). 

Coat, [*^Hawk of the first coat, a hawk in her fourth year.” See 
Genl. Rec. - HalUwdl, “A Goshawke nor a tercell in tharo 
soreaage haue nott than mayles namc'd. hot it is calde 
their plumage, and after the cote it is called theyr Maill.”— 
Boke of St, Albans, p. 12. From the latter it would appear 
that * cote ’ meant the first moult, and that tlio breast- 
feathers of Goshawks were called ‘ plumage ’ in the 
immature, and ‘ mail ’ in the mature, bird. Prom the 
last section on p. 11 of the same author it would appear 
that the breast-feathers of falcons were called ‘ maill/ 
both in the immature and mature birds]. 

Gogh, (cough), vide Poose. 

Cold, vide Rye. 

Colon, (the largest intestine) vide Stomach. 

Colver or Colvere, [A dove or a pigeon ? vide Dove]. 

Hindi k&t'ik “ a <lrive.*’ Dr. Denison Koss suggests 

ox's horn,” apparently a better reading. “ " 

A Tlie real “ key ” of a hawk’s foot, however, is the hind claw and 

not the ** longe sengle ” or iniddle claw. 
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Coly, vide Beak and Feake. 

Come to, (to begin obeying the falconer), j' \ zer-i ia‘Km, Ind. 
Pers. MS. (“ under training,” i.e,, coming to the lure). 

Cumcrowse or Comerous, [troublesome, old English]. 

Condition, Jw bagtaJ-shiiim, adj., Ind. Pers. MS., (said of 
a falconer that can tell the condition of a hawk by feeling 
the flesh under the wings ; vide also Breast) : 

bi-gushiri shikar rasidan. Mod. Pers. (to be in proper 
flying condition). 

Congregation, [” A Oongregatioii of Plovers ” ; vide also Lap- 
wing]. 

Constipation, qabz, Hindu, and Pers. : audda Ind. Pers. 

MS. (obstruction in the bowels ; vide Stoone in the funda- 
ment) : l^ushlA, Mod. Pers. 

Coney or (.'ony, [Eabbit more than a year old, vide Harting’s 
Birds of Blmkespeare^ p. 12 intro.]. 

(.!oo-coo, vide Cry. 

Coot, par/5, T. and Mod. Pers. (coot ?) : JliW qashqal, T., 
(in Chach Hazara) ; [a oouert of cootis]. 

Coping, (cutting off the sharp points of the beak and claws), 
or tiJ or U5tf nSkhun katnd (or lem or tarashnS) 
Hindu., (of the claws) : Jy nol katnSy Hindu., (of the 

beak). 

t'orby, wdeCrow. 

Cormorant, jfl#? ghoffar, in Derajat; hari, (in Chach 
Hazara). 

Cote, vide Coat. 

(■over, vide Case and Tail-cover. 

(-Wert, vide Coot. 

(Werts, dhakan, Panj.: sarpuah, Pers.: 

miftdh, Ar., lit., “ a key ’ * (a primary covert) : jarka (?), 

MS. (a primary covert ?) : vide also ‘Deck-feather*. 

*’ovey, [A couy of partrichis]. gaUa Pers. (but in Hindu- 
stani only for cattle; herd). 

Cowardly, ^ kamrhimmat, Hindu, and Pers., (lacking in 
courage and also in perseverance) ; boda, Hindi : vide 
Ignoble. 

('Ower, Cowering, [of young hawks when they quiver and shake 
their wings]. 
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Crabbed, Crabbing, lariiku, Panj., (quarrelsome, cross- 
grained). [“ Crabbing, t.c., grabbing: said of hawks when 
two arc flown together, and one seizes the other on the 
quarry by mistake.”— /fartingp. "Hawks fighting with 
each other. — LasceUea ’ 

Cramp, tashannu}^ Ind. Pers MS. (violent cramps). 

Crane, kunj, Panj., and kulang. Hind., (the common 
crane) ; or hdang and kidank^ P. , and or 
duma or innid^ T., (are the Mod. Pers. names for the same) . 

qarqara. Turk! and Hindu, (the demoiselle crane): 
[JS or gal or gala, a flock ; vide also Covey and Herd] : 
aaras Hindu, (the Sarus, Grus antigone), 

Cray, (the disease), vide Constipation. 

Creance,^ [No special words; rlsrmn in several MSS.]. 

Creep, to fly to the, [And yowre hawke sleetli at or to the 
Ckeepe when ye hauo yovTe hawke on yowre fyst and crepe 
softely to the Ryuer or to the pit. and stelith softeli 
to the brynke thereof, and then cry huff, and hi that 
meano nym a fowle. Then it is slayn at the crepe odor 
at the fer Jutty or at the Jiitty ferry . — Hoke of St. AJbana, 
p. 48J, vide Secretly and Stalk. 

Crest, (, 5 ^ kcdgAh Hindu, (a crest of a bird; also an artificial 
plume for the head) : chonti, Hindi (of bird ; also a 

woman’s plaits). 

Cricket, vide Mole-cricket. 

Grines, Grinetts, [The small hair-like feathers about the beakj. 

Croaks or Kecks, (the disease), ^ ^ takh takh kama, 
Panj. : t^r l^r kama, {lit to snore ; to be hoarse 

in the throat, etc.). 

Crop, ghogha (in Behar): pota, Hindi: jka- 

jhura, Dorawal ? : ^\g upar ka tah, Panj. : china, 

Pers. : haiv^a, Ar., Pers., and Hindu. 

Crossing-flight, [When another bird flies between a hawk and 
her quarry. — Ilarting.]. 

Crow, \jf kawwd, Hindu., and or kdhw or kah, Panj.: 
kdrgJhah, Pushtu ; JS jid dew ka,o, Kashmiri (the Com- 
mon Indian crow) : ghagn kahw, in the Derajat 

(the Indian Corby) : hdagh, Mod. Pers. : or 

1 In French er^anae, and tiena-Mien. * Vide * also note to 

Reclaim. 
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hdaghri-ablaq or kvldy^^-fisa, Mod. Pers. (the 
Hooded or Pied Crow; perhaps also the Magpie q. v.). 

Ory, dwaz-i-talab, Ind. Pers. MS. (the luring-cry): 

9^^ 9^ Icardan^ Mod. Pers. (ditto) : vide also “ Warn- 
ing.” 

(Cuckoo-hawk, pa'pihd, Hindi (the “Brain-fever Bird'’ 
Hieroccyx variua), 

(Cunning, duzd, Mod. Pers. (cunning and lazy, of old hounds 
and hawks) : dsdn^rjlr and mbuhshinas, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (recognising easy flights and not trying at 
difficult ones; a vice). 

(‘urlew, > buza, the Black Curlew or Common Ibis ([. v. ; 

iapedardu, in Chach Hazara (the Common Curlew) - 
vide also Herd. 


D 

Dabchick, vide Grebe. 

Dare, (to frighten), [To dare birds is to catch them by frighten- 
ing them with a hawk or by other means]. 

Deck-feathers, (id\t\vetwo centre feathers of the tail); ^jJs or 
tPghl tPghi P^nj. and Ind. Pers. MS. (the centre 
tail-feather, the “beam-feather of the tail,” from dugi, 
or T. “a tail,” vide Beam-feathers and Tail) : 
'‘amud Ar. (ditto; Zi/. column, pillar); (jjbB ^dpai/, T. P., 
(ditto; perhaps this word means “coverts”): vide Beam- 
feathers and Tail. 

Decoy, ijV Zatva, Hindu, (a stale, t,e., a stuffed bird as a decoy , 
lit “ bringer ”) ; zivda Idwd, Hindu, (a live decoy) : 

tjll btdare hd Idwd, Hindu, (quails and partridges 

used as call-birds) : midZd, Fanj. and Ind. MS. (a live 

bird or bait for a hawk) ; moUu, Panj. (ditto) : 
Panj., and a-oU yc dif^jdma, Mod. Pers. (a yellow screen or 
dress used in stalking); vide Stalking-horse). 

Degouted, (spotted), [Bot and a spare hawke be so Ermyned 
uppon the brayles. or a Musket, oder ye shall say she is 
Degouted to the uttermost braylo. and much it betokynis 
hardenes.-— Boie of 8t 4., p. 14]. 

Deplume, vide Plume. 
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Dessert, vUe Lapwing, 

Disclosed, (newly hatched) [Now to speke of hawkys. first thay 
ben Egges. and afterward they bene disclosed hawkys. — 
Boke of St. A., p. 1 ], 

Distension, ^ nafakh Ind. Pers. M 8 . (of the stomacli). 

Dog, ^ kuita, Hindu, (gen.); tdzi, Hindu, and Pers. (gen, 
any greyhound) ; J or 4 ^ 3 ^ tdzt or luck, Panj. (smooth-coated 

Indian or Arab greyhound): jahdzi.Fan], (English 

y 

greyhound) : ^ y or cUiu, haUimal or bureld, Panj. (long- 
haired Persian or Afghan greyhound) : goAar, Panj. (a 

pariah) : iSaj but (the large Pawanda dog with cropped ears 
and cut tail) : buU^ Eng. (bull-dog) and ^'3 bub 

dang, Eng, (bull-terrier in Panjab) ; ^ sag Pers.; 
sag-bUati, P. (a large fierce breed of dog kept by the Persian 
wandering tribes) : tula, Pers. (any sporting-dog except 

the taz% ; also means pup in m.c.) : vide Trained. 

Dogaza, “ vide ’ Urines. 

Dopping, [A dopping of sheldrakes]. 

Dove,' alili fdWa, Panj. and Pers. (a large species) : gera, 

in Derajat (a large species) and ghughl or tutan (a 
small species) : turturu, in Kapurthala (a small species, 

probably Turtur cambayen^is ) : vide Duell and Flight, 
Down of feathers, gaddi, Panj. : pi mrm-parhd (Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Mod. Pers.). 

Down-wind, vide Up-wind. 

Draw, to, [And we shall say that hawks doon draw when they 
here tymbering to their nestes . — Boke of St, A., p. 1]; 
vide Timber. 

Draw, to [said of a hawk that will slee a Roke or a Crow or 
a Reuyn : uppon a londe sittyng,*' ‘ vide ’ Book of St. 
Albans, p. 49]. 

Draw the hood, [to draw the braces wliich open and close the 
hood behind. — Harting. The Indian hoods have no braces, 
but a pattern used in the Persian Gulf has]. 

Drawer, or Lure q. v. 

Drawing from the mew, (after she has moulted), AJi/ 

1 By Dove and Colver old English writers probably meant a 
pigeon. 
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or UJto, hum se utham or nikalna^ Hindu, (to take a hawk 
out of the moult). 

Drink, ab-Mur kardan, Mod. Pers. (to iiccustoni a 

hawk to drink). 

Drive, hdnkna, Hindu, (to drive a vehicle ; also to drive 
game: subs., hank, f.). 

Drongo-shrike, h/iimraj, Hindu, and bhanrnj, Panj. 

(the Large Rachet-tailed Drongo, Edolius paradisem, a 
cage-bird) : vide King-crow. 

Drops, vide Markings. 

Dropping, [said of a hawk that mutes in drops], vide Slice and 
Slime. 

Drug, to Drug,' luqma (any drug given before flying to 
increase hunger and courage): kayfdadan, Ind. 

MS. (to drug with camphor or other intoxicant befoie 
* uiisecling ’ and * manning ’ a new liawk). 

Drum, JUk tabl J^urda, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 
duck that has been alarmed and aiTectcd by the drum) : 
Utbl-Tid^khurda, adj. (one not affected by the drum-beating). 
Duck, murgASbi, Hindu, (any water fowl, but especially 
duck) : urduk, T., P., and Ind. Pers. MS. : tlii 

nil-sar murgJtdhi, Panj. (the Mallard) ; shiU 

hash urduk f P., T., (ditto) ^ AJ^dum murghabi, 

Pers. and Panj. ; f) lam-puch (in Chach Hazara) (the 
Pin-tail) : J3I IdUsird, Panj. (the Pink-headed Duck) 

ojj;l< and karwat male, and karmehi female ; also 

hdrwat, and harvodchl, in Kashmir (the White-eyed Duck) 
ab*^ora, in Chach Hazara (the White-eyed, and 
the Tufted Duck ; perhaps all diving ducks are so called) : 

naktif Hindi (the Comb Duck or Black-backed Goose) ; 
vide Paddling, Midlard, Teal, etc., etc. 

Duel, Dule, [a Duell of Turtillis]. 

Dunbird, vide Pochard. 

£ 

Eagle, wlfif *uqab Ind. Pers. MS. (a gen. term, but in Hindustani 
specially applied to the Tawny-eagle) : majnun, the 

Serpent-eagle (in Chach Hazara) : zummaj, Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a species of Eagle, probably the Golden Eagle, 
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formerly trained *) : or *vqab or qarorqush^ Mod. 

Pers. : ^ aanf Mod. Pers. (Serpent Eagle) : fO 
‘uqab-i mahrdum, Mod. Pers. (an Eagle with a black band 
on the end of its white tail ; Pallas’s Sea-Eagle?): 

^vqab-i kuchikdn, T., Mod. Pers., (an Eagle with the 
whole tail wliite) : uiic *tuidb-i d^ina-liy T., Mod. 

Pers. (an Eagle with a few white feathers in the back ; the 
Imperial Eagle ?) : karlaky Mod. Pers. (some very large 

Eagle) : ^uqdh-i siyah. Mod. Pers. (some species of 

* black * Eagle) : 'uqab4 zard. Mod. Pers. (Tawny 

Eagle ?): au-a 'uqdb-i Anorhazi, Mod. Pers. (the 

previous species in its immature plumage) : Jy or 

ai'Ujii 'U(j[(ib-i qurbdqa-chi “the frog-eagle,” or 

buq-khura “ the refuse Eater” (a small marsh-frequenting 
eagle that eats frogs): skim, Piinj. (Bonelli’s Eagle) : 

dvhardy^ Mod. Pers. [apparently a corruption of jd 
sj^^ii\yd/arbarddarany Pers. and Ar. MSS.] (a species of small 
eagle, the male the size of a female Goshawk: hunts in 
couples) ; /or, in Chach Hazara the name of a species 
that hunts in couples but said not to be Bonelli’s Eagle: 

graidy in Kashmir (the Ring-tailed Sea Eagle) ; 
kurl, Hindu, (ditto): wIap uqab« ^Ubahr, Ar. (Sea- 

Eagle): al-zummaj,^ Ar. MS. (the Golden Eagle): 

wImJi al-‘ugal>, gen., Ar. MS.: as~mrrarah Ac. MS. 

(Short-toed Eagle) ; JaSI kil, in Derajat (the Dwarf 
Eagle A. Pennata) : vide Bawtore. 

Eagle-owl, vide Owl. 

Egret, aU* bajrd bagla, in Kapnrthala, and alb batflin Kohat, 
(the Large Egret, Herodias edba) ; raldfivi and 
na‘jat* 'Uma., or “water-sheep” (ditto in Basra and 
Baghdad) kilekiya, Hindn., and brait, Kashmiri 
(the Little Egret, H, garzetta ) : XL mrj^iyd boffla, 
(the Cattle Egret) : XL ^ ga,e bagla (ditto) : ^ bta*| andhd 
bagla (the Paddy-bird or Pond Heron Ard&iila leueopkra)- 
Electuary, ci,*" ma’jun, Ind. Pers. MSS. 

1 ‘ Vide ’ QmoSnine 'a-BayySd, p. xriii, note 6. In the naySV-’l- 
however, it is stated to be identical with the DiiheirS. 

* See Note 1, page 828e 
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Kinbowelled, (when the crop is empty but the bowel full). 
Vide Endow. 

EmfUterY., (trample), [Holding the quarry on the ground; 
of short-winged hawks only ? vide Bind.] 

Kndew, (to digest), [An hawke enduth neuer as long as his 
bowillis bene full at her fedyiig. hot assoiie as she ir 
fedde. and restith she enduth littill by littill. And if her 
goorge be wide (void) and the bowell nnythynge stiffid ye 
shall say she is embowellid and hath not fully endowed.— 
Boke of St. A., p. 11]. Vide Put over. 

Know, Eneaw, or Inew, [And if it happen as it dootli oftinies 
the fowle for fere of yowro hawke woll spryng and fall 
agon ill to the Hyuer. or the hawke sees hir. and so lie 
styll and dare not arise, ye shall say then yowre liawke 
hath eiiiiewcd the fowle in to the llyuar.— Boke of St. A., 
p. 49. Vide also Hai*ting*s Birds of Shakespeare, pp. 66-7]. 
Vide Put in. 

Kiisayme. [Ensayme of an hawke is the grece . — Boke of St. 
A., p. 16] ; charbi Hindu, (lit. fat; vide infra). 

Knseam, or Ensayme, to, Tr. and Intr., (to purge a hawk, rid 
Jior of fat, etc.), bhukh dend or bhukhd 

karnd, Hindu. Panj., Ijf sdf kamd, Hindu. Panj. ; 

(jiUi iffaq^shudan, Mod. Pers. and med. ; (^#5 tJiaili 
Hindu., Panj., and kisa, Ind. Pers. MS. (the ‘ * bag or 
‘‘purse” of fat thrown up after a strong purge): AhiA 
khilfa, Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto): vide also * Meat.' 

Knsilo, vide Seel. 

Knter, bd^oB dekar jangR mid par 

chaland. 

Kiiterpenned, [apparently said of a nestling (eyees or brancher) 
when the flight-feathers had not attained their full length. 
‘ Vide ' Boke of St. A., p. 11]. 

Epilepsy, ^ ^ mr\ subs.^ and past parti, (afflic- 
ted with — ), Ar. Pers. MSS., etc. : akmaja, Ind. Pers. 

MS. (a kind of fit). 

Er [Eyrie.— JCatAam] ; vide Nest. 

Einiined, (with black spots like Ermine), vide Degouted. 

Escaped, chnid, adj., Panj., (an escaped or lost hawk 

caught by another). 


1 Fide m Qav^nur^ 'f^ayyad, p. xziv. 
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Exalting [an Eyaltyng (flock) of Larkis . — Boke of St, Albans, 

p. 81]. 

Excrement, fuzla, gen. (of any living thing; vid-e Mutes). 
Exercise, vide Call. 

Eye, gurba^chashm, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. (said of a 

gosliawk that has blue eyes ; lit, ** cat-eyed ” ; vide Blue- 
eyed. 

Eyer, to, (to breed) [And we shall say that hawkis doon Eyer. 
and not brede in the woodes. — Boke of St, Albans], 

9 

Eyess, or Nias, dshiyani, Pers., and Panj. ; ukni, 

Ind. pers. MS. (from Ar. a nest) ; al ashamyah, 

At. ms. (from Pers.). 

Eyrie, vide Nest. 

F 

Falcon,' siyahrcJictshm, Pers. and Hindu, (tlie “ black- 

eyed,” «.e., the long-winged liAwks or falcons as dis- 
tinguished from the “yellow-eyed’* q. v.) : ;f>Js or ;fy 
tuvar or tuvar — also qush4 tuvar — Mod. Pers. (the female 

of any hawk, opposed to jurra “ tiercel ** ; also of any 
hawk = “ large *’) : sangak. Mod. Pers, (the name of a 

small * falcon’ exactly like the 'jfiqu or Indian shikra 
sparrow-hawk). 

Falconer,* jto bazdar, Panj.: dasUkash, Panj., and 

Ird. Pei'S. MS. {lit. a “stroker,” t.e., an assistant falconer 
or hawk-carrier) : ^ mir-shikdr, Hindu, (a term in 

India applied to any falconer or bird-catoher) : ijiy 

qusArchi^ Mod. Pers. : qushrchi hashi. Mod. Pers. 

(Grand Falconer): ;bjb haziyar, Ar. MS. (from Persian): 
shahin-dar, Ar. MS. (a carrier of a shahin; Pers.) : 
chaq%r-j%, T. : jb JMz^ust^ adj., Pers., (fond of 

hawks). 


J The falcons are tke long-winged as distinguished from the short- 
winged hawks. A * falcon ’ is also a female of a long-winged hawk as 
opposed to a ‘ tiercel ' or male. For some reason old folconers used to 
call a goB-hawk also a falcon, giving her a kind of brevet-rank. 

^ Also a ‘ Falconer ’ meant a keeper of falcons as opposed to 
* Ostreger ’ a keeper of goshawks and tiercels and ‘ Sperviter ’ a keeper 
of sparrow-hawks and muskets. 
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Falconet, and MS. 

Fall, [A fall of Woodecockis]. 

Fall at mark, to, [To alight on the ground and await the 
falconer faftcr ‘putting in ’ the quarry; of a goshawk! • 
vide Mark. 

Fallera, [A disease in which the claws turn white atul drop off. 
In India, giving hawks spices and unnatural food to force 
on the moult will cause this disease]. 

‘ False-moult,’ par-garddn, Panj., and Tnd. Pers. MS., 

(name of a disease ; vide Moult). 

Fast, tez-par, Ind. Pers. MS. (of birds). 

Fat, vide Enseam. 

Fawken of the rock,* [There is a fawko.n of the rock. And that 
is for a duke. of St. Albans^ p. 52], 

Fawn, tf harra, Pers., {lit. lamb; vide Sheep). 

Feed, to, Feeding, ( liy' ) tu^im^ddn {karnd), Panj. 

(understanding tlie correct amount of food to give; also 
giving a light meal after physic) : Wma 

H ulat pidat karndy Panj., (not giving a lixed amount of food, 
i.e., giving more one day and less another and so getting a 
alack hawk into a proper condition of hunger) : fdr 

kardan, Mod. Pers. (to feed up, not necessarily ‘ to gorge ’ or 
satiate a hawk) : sherkamd, Panj. (to feed up a hawk 

on its (|uarry, especially its first kill; probably a corruption 
of the previous though supposed to be connected witJi skrr 
“ tiger ’*): aiJirpaJtan tu^ma dend, Panj., 

and yDd/ yak-Mtura kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (to give 

one meal sufficient for twenty-four hours) : chakht, 

Hindi., and Panj. (the light morning meal); t^ji> 
cAaM dena (to give just a taste of blood or meat) ; vide 
also ‘to Gorge’ and ‘Taste.’ 

Feake, to, (wipe the beak ; also to sew, snite, beak and coly(?) ; 
these terms are said of the hawk and not apparently of 
the falconer), Jy nohponMnd, Panj.: 

Milal kardan^ Ind. Pers. MS. : vide also Beak. 


• Probably some kind of peregrine, perhaps one that had its eyrie 
111 a cliff. It is mentioned in the *• Boke of St. Albans ” between the 
t aw ken gentile and the Fawken peregrine, q.v. 
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Feathers, ‘ ji par, Hindi, Pera., (also = a wing): mfi, Ind. 

Pers.MS. (small feathers, lit.^ ‘hair*): /A5r, Panj. (the 

small feathers of the breast, back, and thighs): 
shalwSr, Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. (the pendant feathers 
of the thigh, vide Thigh): paihdn^ Ind. Pers. MS. 

(name of certain feathers; lit. ‘arrow’): nayfa, Ind. 

Pers. MS. (the ‘ brayles’ q.v.; dum-liza. Mod. Pers., 

(the same?): yar-mdliq^ Mod. Pers., (the two or 

the three large feathers that are uppermost when the 
wings are closed; noticeable in such species of bird as 
the Common Crane and the Egyptian Vulture) : jj 

par-khardahd^ Mod. Pers. (small feathers) : ly surayya, Ar. 
and Mod. Pera. (the few white spots on tlie back of a 

saker; lit. Pleiades); by sdlim surrayd, adj., Ar. and 
Mod. Pers. (a saker is so styled when tlicse spots are 
absent) : waraq^ Ar. MS. (small feathers other than 

tail- and wing-feathers) : risA, Ar. * kur-par, Ind. 

Pers. MS., and Panj. (a diseased and stunted feather) * 
ji barani par (a mature small feather in the immature^ 
plumage, i.e., one that has appeared in place of one uprooted 
by accident) : ji pa^r-iarash, adj., Ind. Pers. MS., 

(said of a bird addicted to the vice Of pulling out and 
eating its feathers) : vide Flight-feathers, Plumage, Quills 
and Tail. 

Fechen, [Stoat ^j. 

Ferme, to, intr. [to strengthen, to harden; vide “Boke of SI. 
Albans,” p. 28]. 

Fever, vide Phthisis. 

Field-hawk, [as opposed to a Eiver-hawk]. 

Filanders, or Menders, or fylaundres, (intestinal worms), 
jonky Hindi (prop, a leech), and johkti (small) ; 

Mrma jonlA, Ind. Pera. MS. 

Flags, [The federis of the wynges next the body be calde the 
ilagg or the flagg-federis. — Boke of St. Albans^ p, 16. The 
secondary or cubital feathers of the wing. — Harting, 'pie 
feathers in the wing next the principals. — Salvin^ Brodriek, 
Freeman] : vide Flight-feathers. 


1 Firenoh monfeatt, the whole plumage or ooat. 
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Flamingo, trla hag-hans, Hindi. 

Flat-beaded,^ ’ l^vfanaamt sar, Ind. Pern. MS. : ^ «U 

mar-sar, Panj., and Ind. Pem. MS. [lit. snake-headed): mle 
also Snake-headed. 

Flesh, Fleshy, or masel or Panj., and 

iJU guskt-nak, Ind. Pers. MS., (full of flesh, well- 

furnished ; compare with gaddamr, ‘vide’ Big). 

Flick, to,* (to flutter out, fly off ; of quarry put in), Jijh 
A dusn taraf ee nikal bhagna, Hindu. 

Flight, (flock), [“A flight of Doves.” The term ‘ flight * was 
also used of swallows and goshawks. ] 

Flight, hXk ^ fin hath ehaland, Hindu., or c~vj im 
si dost 'pardnUan, Mod. Pers. (to give three flights) ; 
jadxmd, adj., Panj. and Ind. Pers. MS., (said of a bird that 
has lost its powers of flight through confinement). 

Flight-feathers, o.f/ kirUt, Panj., and Jjp Fers. and 

Ar. MSS. (the first flight-feather, spec, of a goshawk, vide 
Sercell) ; ji *l« shah-par (according to some pigeon-fancieiu 
and some falconers the three first feathers only of the wing 
are so called, but according to others the largest and 
strongest feather in the wing ; according to others the 2nd. 
3rd, 4th, and 6th are so called) ; aISj badga, Panj., (amongst 
some falconers the 4th, 6th, 6th and 7th feathers) ; ^ ;b 
ydr-por, Panj., (the 6th, 6th and 7th feathers of some ; the 
8th, 9th, 10th of others; but by others again the wing 
feathers from the 10th onwards are so called): 
bazl^na, Panj., (the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th feathers of 
some); 1^ or olji wM or nihdn, Panj., (the 7th flight- 
feather) ; qainelu, Panj., (the longest flight-feathers, 
one on each side, so called from their ‘ scissors ’ appearance 
when crossed, vide also Warbel) ; (d-qaivadim, pi. of 
ss)i\S, Ar. MS. 

Flighty, »jb yam* T. (Kf., ” wild ”; in the Kapurthala State a 
term applied to the Shahins). 

Flock. J! gal at s]f galla, Peis. ; vide also Crane. 


* Fide “ QawBnInu ’ }-6syyW,” p. 12, not® 6. 

* This word ooonts auveral timoB in -Bert. 

S Vidt Ban’s “ Poly^t Lkt of Birds ", Mem. As. Soc. Beiig.,lM9. 
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Florican, charaz or charz (and vulg. charaj). 

Flush, to, (vide to Rise), am buna uthana (to flush quarry 
put in by a sliort-winged hawk that has fallen at mark) ; 
hid \j\ urd’dend^ Hindi, vide Rise. 

Fly, to, lijf urnd^ Hindi ; paridan Pers. ; 

(to fly with difficulty, work ill) ; vide Creep, Secretly, Stalk 
and View. 

Fly on head, to, [Miss the quarry and check. — Harting]. 

Fly at the l)rook, vide Riveting. 

Fly -catcher, dudh shaknr, Paiij., and rang 

bulbul, in Kashmir (the Paradise Fly-catchcr). 

Foment, to, senkna, Hindi and takmid kama, 

Hindu. Pers. (with hot water, hot pads, etc., or with the 
palms heated at the fire). 

Food, vide Feed. 

Foot, hiilh^ Hindu., and dasl. Mod. Pers. (lit. hand); 
A*uu panjd, Panj., and Mod. Pers.; b pd, Mod. Pers. (also 
equals the whole leg) ; (for swollen feet, vide Pinne in the 
feet and Podagre). 

Foot-track, khurd^ Panj. : khoj, Hindu. ; b a^radd-i-pa, 

Mod. Pers, 

Foot, to, ly girift karnd, Hindu., vide Clutcli. 

Footer, ^ 1^ ^ panje kd zabar-dasi hai^ or 

Sl. inki girift achchhi hai (a good footer). 

Foot-work, piyadagi, Panj., Ind. Pers. MS., and Mod. 

Pers., (foot- work, of goshawk; running round a bush in 
which the (quarry has put in). 

Fowl, ^ui ban^murgJi, or jangli murgh (the jungle 

fowl). 

Fowling, vide Bird-catching. 

Fowler, vide Bird-catcher. 

Fright, bU charnak jana, Hindu, and chamak 

khdnd, Panj. ; and jafil shudan. Mod. Pers., (said 

of a goshawk that has taken a fright or dislike to some 
special sight or sound ; to take a skunner at ”). 

Frog, sibjs qurbaqa, T., P. 

Frounce in the mouth, ^unaq, Ar., (lit. quinsy), and 
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iiam,i Hindi, (Iiul. Pera. MSS.) ; baaral.iliaki, Ind 

Pers. MS. ; dahnn-i qush jonliigh hmlan , 

.Mod. Pers. 


I<'idl-baired, [said of a liawk when t he tail-feathers are fully 
urown or nearly 80 , i.e., when the seventh black-har that 
runs acrtws each feather of the tail is visible. For when 
she is full barrid shostondith upiam. Vll."—/{oke nl St 
.-!.. i). 14]. 

I‘’ull-fermyd. vide Full-siiinnied. 

iMill-siiiniiied. or Suminisl. (When a hawk, either in the nest 
or in the mew, has all herfoathersandisfittobetaken up). 
l'’iilniart. or Foumart, or Fohnert. (a polecat), 
rnr. to fly at, (to lly at hares and rabbits), khar- 

'limli fHtr rhulauu, Hindu.: e/rfr (iron nd game. 


(! 

ihuluell, Ify) //•(/(/, T. (in Cliaeh-Hazara). 

(hif'f'le,* (Hook), I A sagle of jjces). 

(ial!)iinum, (a gum), axs ijinmh. Ar. and harznd, Pms. 
<!aliiigalo, (a swret smelling grass), jSii tm/ar moth, Hindi 
OJia* kiijl, Ar. and Fers. 

<iidl, Hindu, and Pers.; 1 *j pitta, Hindi and Panj.; 

?;(;♦»’( al-nutraraft, Ar. 

< Ja|)(\ f., Hindu, and Panj. (the sides of the mouth) ; 

s/ndf/, pi. ashddq^ Ar., (the sides of the mouth). 
H.ui!anoy, (in ( 'hach-Ha/.ara). 

tlauntlet, mdc Glove. 

< lazelle, chikara, Panj. : dhu. Mod, Pers , ; iih iJj yak 

ddua dhh (a single gazelle) ; jt ybf chargk-i rtliu-fjir, Ind. 
I'ers, MS. (a saker trained to gazelle). 

tlfiitill, Gentl**, or Gentil, [the falcon or tiercel-gentle, another 
name for the p»*regrim? though perhaps the term was for- 
merly restricted to the eyess, the brancher, and the bowi- 
ser ; vide also note to Peregrine J. 

*h*rfalcon, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; 

J Also “ a 'jagle of womoii ”, but a “ acoldyiig of kotiisk^ns. ’ ' 

^ For a full discus-ion of tliis word, vide Jl. Aa. Soc. Bongal, Voliiino 
•ft No. 2. lt)07. The Oerfaloon and its tiercol “ belonged to a kyiig,” 
vidfi ’ Rq}^. of St, Atba'M, p. .">2. 
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shmaiarrha^ Ind. Pers. MS. ; jUiiJi ashrshutuiar^ Ar. MS., vide 
Jerkin. 

Get in, (to reach the hawk after she has bound), pahuhehnd, 
Hindu., and rastdan Pers., (to arrive); vide Make in. 
Crin, hirlA. 

Gizzard, isj^ 'paihri^ Hindu. ; sang-ddn, Ind. AIS. 

Gland, Ind. Pers. MS., (the saliva ^land in sheep); 

qadiid. Mod. Pers. 

Glaymous, (slimy; of a casting). 

* Gleam,’ (the substance thrown up with tlie casting), nwil, 
Hindu. : s mfrd (also casting q.v.) 

Gled or Glead, vide Kite. 

Glove, dastam, Hindu., (gen.), and dashka^k, 

Mod. Pers. (gen.); ^thahla Pers., (a falconer’s glove; si 
hahla qush “ three liawks or falcons ”) ; daadmn^ Ar. 

MS. (from Pers.); AkoL/o manqahh, in Bahrein (the padded 
canvas cufiE that takes the place of the glove) ; dasfi, 
Hindu, (a somewhat similar pad). 

Glut, [The slimy substance that lies in a hawk’s i>annel. Gen. 
Rec. ii, 62.— HaKiweZi. The lower intestines. — Sto7ie- 
henge's British Karol Sports^. 

Goose, 7 nahgh or inagh, Panj. (the Orey-goose) : or 

qdz or ghdz^ P. Vide Gaggle. 

Gorge, (the crop and also its contents). Vide Crop. 

Gorge, to, Ii/ ^ ser-shikamkarnd : ‘ vide * also ‘to Peed.’ 
Goshawk,* > hdz, Hindu., Ar., Pers., (gen., but specially the 

# g- 

female) ;Ar p\.i\j^buzdt: ^ Aif teito 652 (amongst Patlians, 

the female) : Jb ^ or jvrra or jurra bdz (the tiercel): 
Jb shahrbdz (in Sindh) : 3 b jLi) zungi bdz or 3 b »b-, 
siydh-pushtbdz, Hindu, (a dark' variety of goshawk) : 
(drlii/wayhiq^ Ar. MS. : cji®>b’or k^ghdn or dughdn, T. 
and Ind. Pers., MS. : AiA^;G gdrekigha, T. and Ind. Pers 
MS. : uSy T. and Mod. Pers. (any bird of prey but 

often by falconers used of the gosliawk, as jdnwa/r in India 
amongst falconers means ** hawk ”) : qizily Mod. Pers.. 

* The goshawk was the hawk for a yeoman (or a swvrat of a rank 

next below a squire ; a person of middling rank)^ while ite tieroel was fo 
a poor man. 
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(the local race that breeds in Persia) : Uirlan, (the race 

or races that migrate into Persia) : Rqnn, (the white 

variety of goshawk ; vide also Albino) : tuifhral (an 

unidentified species mentioned in MSS. ; it is probably the 
Oested (loshawk but it is soinetiines described as being 
blaek-eyed,'’ and sometimes as a small eagle) : \j^*)Jgor- 
besrd, or ’mountain besrd, Hindi, andj^L^ clntriydll of the 
Kastern Terai, (the Crested Goshawk Lopftoftpiza trivirgalua 
Jerdon No. 22 ; Dehne Kadcliffe calls the female Manuk 
Besra and the male Manuk Dhoti ) ; khindemra,meX^, and 
rhfilpmrn (a doubtful species of short-winged hawk): 
aU0ir(if,kr. MS., (the eyess goshawk) : (^)<^\nLbadr%^ Ar. 
MS. (a young gashawk caught after it has left the nest) . 

al-urghnwdn, Ar. MS. (a red-eyed passage goshawk, 
word from Pers.) : zummaj, Ar. MS. (a liaggard goshawk ; 

but mde also Kagle). 

Gout, nuftie, Ind, Pors. MS., and Mod. Pers, 

(Traill, Ji) rail Hindu., and ^ ^ .wM Ind. Pers. MS., (a small 
scarlet seed with a black spot, weight about two grains, 
much used by goldsmiths : it is the seed of Abrus prvm- 
toriufi). 

Grand Fal(5oncr, vide under Falconer. 

Gravity, advantage of, ajU mdya subs. (adj. mdiphddr): ajU j| 
eriAfjjl az mdya atidMUin^ or \\ az bidandi 

anddWan. Mod. Pers. (to cast off a goshawk from a height 
so that she may have the advantage of her weight by 
flying as it were down-hill). 

Grebe, pn.'n-dubl, Hindu., and pimR. Ka.shmiri (the 

Little Grebe) ; Ajy taha (in Chach Hazara). 

Greedy, bhukhel, Panj. (a greedy feeder and large eater). 

Greyhound, vide Bog: qush-shinds and 

cJiarl^fthinds, adj., (said of a greyhound tliat is trained to 
act in concert with the falcon at gazelle). 

Ground-game, charanda, Mod. Pers. {lit. ‘-grazers’*; 

opposed to paranda ) ; vide Quarry. 

Grouse, vide Sand-grouse. 

Gurgiting, [Choking with too large a mouthful.--Httrfingf. 
Halliwell, on the authority of Gen. Rec. ii, 62, has “ Gur- 
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gipiiig. Stuffed up and stiff.” Latham writes, “ Ourgiting 
is when a Hawke is stuft nr sufferoted (?) with anything, 
be it meat or oilierwise.”] 


H 

H aek , [ keeping young eycssos * in astate of liberty. Easteriis do 
not fly hawks at hack. Hack also onc(‘ signified tho place 
where the hawk’s moat was placed, ride Hen Roc. ii, 62. | 

Hack-bells, f heavy bells put on hawks flying sit hawk to impede 
Uieir llight ; vide Hack. 1 

Hack-board, |The board on which the meat of hawks Hying at 
hawk is laid, vide Hawk.| 

Haggard, larindk, Hindu.; and T., 

Mod. Pers., (a hnwk that luiuS moulted in a wild state) : vidr 
also Intennewed jirnds, in Ikahrein Island (haggard 

or inter me ived t), 

Halsband^ jof^oli, Panj. • or ^1^ itdtpi, or rhahin 

Mod. Pers. 

Hand, &4i3U/mf/r. Hindu, and dust, Pers. (the hand, /.6. foot 
of a hawk) . vide. Foot. 

Handle, to. a^Ia Imth phernd^ Hindu.: c^*>yor 0/ 
dnsl-kashl karm or kardan^ Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. 

Hang on, vide Wait on. 

Hard-penned, (when Hie young flight-feathers or tail-feathers 
are no longer in blood), ride. Tcnder-])cnncd. 

Hare, 3*-- or sahd or mypar, Panj. • khar^fjoslt , Hindu, 

and Pers., vide Trip. 

Hamer, Panj. (hen-harrier): Idh and 

kaijhnzl Idh (certain other spe<*ies) : JU %ZA^\\dash.l-mdl, Panj. 
(the Pale Harrier Smtinsemit . Jer. ,aiid Montague’s Harrier, 
C, vlnerm’pus, tier.) : lehd and tehd (names o( two spe- 

cies of harrier in he Herajat , probably the previous): cljjjbi 

shnmiel, in (Jbaeh Hazara: as-subar Ar. MS.: 

iJU da Jd-mnln (by the Kurds) Jj hil hdqR, T. and 

p. : .ji ahu hikab (?) (amongst some Arabs): the 

Turki word chtldq “kite” also includes a species 

of harrier. 

1 Tnlennowotl peregrines can, in India, bo flown atjmok during 

moult in the hot season. ^ - - 
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lla'uasfy'fnf^ Fr., ^ vide’ Tombisseur, 

Jlaute tx)lerif. kalan^tjin, P. md-mfmu adj., Panj. 

(of a liawk trained to large quarry - kalan-fjir), 

Hautein or Hawtyn [‘Haughty and also ‘ loud.' Ihki of St, 
*1., p. 7 bnt it will make hir hawtyn and ]»ro\\de’'l. 

Hautein falcon fA higli-fiyiiig faleon.-- !Iallitrrll\, 

Havock, to(!rv, \vitlc Harting's liihlioiltent Accipiirarm, p. 224. 
and Oy]. 

Hawk, ‘jdnmu\ gen. (lit, ‘animal.' in Panjabi falconers’ 
language, agen. term for hawks or falcons) : (jSy ryS^//, Mod. 
Pers. (w/V/f* CJoshawk) : tnyfir-i sinknri, gen., Mod. 

Pers. : or jUf tjuldl-cha^lm or {fuhVhrhafihm, 

Pan]., and Ind. Pers. MiS. (the “yellow-eyed ” asoppo.'^ed 
to the minlhchtfihin or black-eyed,” /vV/rFaleoni : 
zariMm^lm, Mod. Pers. (ditto): kairi-dhkh ^ Hindi, 

azraq-rJmhm, Mod. Pers., J;3l azraif’ V-V////i, 
A r and /V f'kn(pr, T. {Hi. ‘ ‘ blue-eyed ” ) , have all the same 

application : ^si^\aUmz!J, pi. aUmzdt, Ar. MSS. (a gen. 
term for all hawks but specially for the female goshawk) ; 
;Vi ttl’bnz, pis. '/y^\ aUaim%z and oUmnz, Ar. MSS. 
(another form of previous) ;3Ulr, al-bdzy pis. abbizdit 

and \}y^\ aHdbanz {d\Uo) : pesh-dhamfi, 

Hindu, (a term applied to all hawks caught early in the 
season): mu~roz%, adj., PanJ. (a hawk caught on the 

return migration about the end of March, vidn liantimer) 
vide (jlosliawk, and Sparrow- hawk. 

Hawks of the fist, (short-winged hawks), vide Hawk. 

Hawks of the lure, (long-winged hawks), vide Falcon. 

Hawks of the tower, (long-winged hawks), vdk Falcon. 

Hawk-Eagle, vide Fagle. 

Head, mr sust kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. (hanging the 

head; a disease, ‘vide’ QawdmW^* h Soyyad, p. xxv, note 1): 
vide Scabbiness. 

Heart, dil. 

Heat-stroke. (jarmorzadafji. 


* From Nau-roz the New-Year’s Day of the Persians; the 2l8t 
March. 
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Hedgehog, chiila. Mod. Pers. : chaha Panj. 

Hen, murghl^ Hindu.: mUkiyanVev^.x f^ctdvja)^ 

Ar., vide also Brood. 

Herd, [Of Swaiinys, Craiiys, Corlewys, VVrennys, and Harlottys], 
Heron,' ;Ui^ huilmdr in the KapurtUala State, Panj., and in 
Persia, also in Iiid. Pers. MSS. : hilaj in the Derajat ; 

narl (prop, the Purple Heron q.i\), in some parts of the 
Panjab chi/am in Sindh; brag in Kaslimir; 
haveza in the Bannu District; kahud, anjan^ and 
hhdd in Oudli, etc, ; chilang, in Kohat (anaiuc also 

applied to the storks); hukdru, in Parichinar, Kurrain 
Valley, (all names for the Oonimon Heron) : haqnr, ;Ut 

wjar, etc., for ;lac ‘Wf/ar (in Persia the CJoimnon Heron, but in 
an Ind. Pers. MS. the Purple Heron) : (31^ Mod. Pers. 
(Night-heron (j. v.) ; kharkar in Chach Hazara, jah 
in Sialkot, c/mi-rfnH-Wmreii or “ frog-eater ” 

in Bannu, jarda^ Mod. Pers., and isy ndfi^ Kapurthala 

(the Purple Heron); zuraqi (ditto in Basra, Pers. 
Gulf); vide Night-heron, Kgret and l*addy-bird: ?rfrfe also 
Sedge. 

Hey and Ueye, (higli, in good condition) ^ C, 

or ]yt |;^j chalane ke hadan men hai — 

haglklon men gosht hhard kii^a hai. 

Hern, Hernshaw, vide Heron. 

Hobby and daun and daurr/i, Hindi : ^ 5 ^; regri, 

Hindu., (in some parts ; a name given in the Derajat to the 
English Merlin, and in the Kapurthala State to the Com- 
mon Kestrel) : hafal, in C^hach Hazara : dhoti (of 

some falconers ; vide Sparrow-hawk) : <^3^5 dhidi or 
ke^oti^ Panj. : JJ layl. Mod. Pers. at-baydaq^ Ar. 

MS.; SjlaJi as-saqdwah^ Ar. MS. 

Holde-fast^ [In the begynnyng of kyndli spech of the termys 

1 Vide Jl. Asiatic iSociety of Bengal, Vol. ill, No. 8, 1907. 

% The * Boby ’ was a hawk for a * yoiig man.’ 

3 Ac(M)rdiiig to an Indian writer, the Hobby in Turki is Asj 
Jaehln hachcha. 

4 Hold-fast. A phrase used to horses to move them from one cock 
of hay to the next in cartimr it, as well as to caution the men on the top 
to hold fast. Far. diaL - Halliwell. 
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that belong; to hawkys here ye may fyndtj them. The 
first is hoide fast at all timys. and specially whan she 
batith.— Bote of St. A,, p. 9]. 

Hollyhock, ^aim% (also Marsh-Mallow). 

Hood, topi, Hind.; kttlah, Pers. ; AcUjJ- and AcLcji 
inrnfif^a and tiimaijha, T. (iiilnd. Pers. MS.; obs. in India) : 
kaitjhi (plume of a hood ; also crest of a bird). 

Hood off, topi utiJrke dtnlana, Hindu. ; 

knlah bar-dnshia aiiddkktati, Mod. PtM’s. 

Hood-shy, Hindu, and Pers. 

Hoo-hii-ha, U U U U y y qu qu hd Im ha hd (in |)arts ot the 
PanjabK 

Hoopoe, fmi huui. 11., Pers., Ar.; munj/t-i Svlajp 

man, Pers. 

Host, vide Ost. 

Houbara,' (Otis Macquenii), vide Bustard. 

Hound, vide Dog. 

House, to,* vide lloil. 

Huff! oide View and Creep. 

Hunger- traces, — ? 

Hunting-ground, shikdr-gdh, Hindu, and Pers. ; )y^ 

hawr. Ar. (dried marsh-land, full of grass and reeds). 

I 

Ibis, bum, Hindu, and Panj. (the Black Ibis, ikronlims 
ptpiloms). 

Ignoble, ii:^dih n pastrfiirat. Mod. Pers. (mean, 

cowardly). 

Immature, vide Sore-hawk. 

Imping, ^ 0^^ wad kardan-i par-i shikasta, Ind. 

Pers. MS. : gdnAnd, Hindu, (also a cocking term) : 

payvard kardan, Mod. Pers.: l^da 

payvand kardan. Mod. Pers. (to imp by inserting a shaft in 
the hollow quill). 

^ b^or a note on its habits, etc., Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. TI, 
No. », 1906. ^ . 

* ‘ To royle and house * was said of a goshawk that wandered and 
sought for domestic fowl near a house; nWe Bert , pp 2, 50, and 74, 
Uarting*8 Ed. 
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Ini pi nfr- needle, Kindii. (--needle: Indian falcoliers 

often imp by means of a '^trip^if bamboo and bird-lime, not 
a skilful metho'l). 

Ineuiable. or In 'llaj or hMiawn. Hindu. 
muhahl-'Va), Ar, and I’em. 

Jn lijrt^stible. J w Hindu, and \r.. and Mod. 

JVrs. (?//. heavy). 

Indue, Induin|<, mie Kridew. 

Inke or Ink, (the wliole neck of a quiUTy), jien., 

Hindu, and Pera. * mnnkn, Hindi (a eockinn term). 

In.seam. vide lilnHcani. 

JrtMi or Iron, [tlie tiered of the golden Ragle * Vide Harling’s 
Hirdn of Shakespeare^ pp. 5^-1^ |. 

TroiMuaii or Red-mail, vide Mail. 

Ispaghul, isfarza or .Mod. Pers. 

Intermewed, (moulted indoors, in confinement), or 

khdnl or khanat/l, Panj. : IdidtHhknriz, Ind. Pers. 

MS. : tulakl (moulteil)andc^^A^l^ khdminhtk\ Mod. 

Pers. : marbai, Ar. MS. 

hike, vide Juke and Inke. 

J 

Jack, (male of Merlin), vide Merlin. 

Jackdaw, v:^J/ ^-urtn, in Kashmir (the (’ommon Jackdaw), 

Jay, (0 (the (h-eeii Jay sincresis\ formerly trained 

to take small birds') : -M' balUt-khar, Mod. Pers. (the 

Pominon Jay). 

Jerboa, yarhu' or jarhir, Ar. : mnshd da-fin. 

Mod. Pers. : vide Mouse, 

Jerfalcon. vide Gerfalcon. 

Jerkin, (male of Jerfalcon) a • shunqnrcha, Ind. Pers. MS. 

Jesses, Ji^ji duwdl, f., H., and Panj., and Ind. Pers. MS. : 

tasfnay P. (“ strap amongst Panjabi falconersalso applied 
to the jesses) : pdeha-band (in the Panjab applied to 

jesses of silk or cotton with * varvels ' ; but in Persia jesses 
generally are so styled) : ^ band and ca^/o mushUbaMU 
Ind, Pers. MS. : iij5b pd.iza, Ind. Pers. MS. ; term also used 


i Vifh Jl. As. Soc. Beng., June 1907, p. 39«, note 1. 
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by the Urdu poet Sauda: pi. •Jf/* shuruk, Ar., Ind. 

MS.: siyaqayn (?) dual of JU-* siyaq Ar. i. liid. 

Pers. MS, ; mqayn^ Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto) : 
sfnkar-hnnfl , Panj., [vide also Lcasli) (the leather tlioiif' 
that attaches the varvels to the leash or to the swivel) . 

karna, Paiij. (to remove tlu* ereancc* 
and leash and to fly a new hawk at the lure with only the 
jesses on} : mmrl, Panj., the eloth ‘ring' in front 

of and broader tliaii the pdeha-fmnd ; it protects the front 
of the stalke and distributes the pressure on the leg wlien 
the hawk bates); shahuq, Ar. 

•Jet uj) and down, ri(h' Remove. 

•loin, [wlien a second hawk also ‘ binds*]. 

Joint, j)l. cAfi'itv nmfml^ jil. mifdsi/, Ar. • baud. Panj., 

(aLj chalmr hand, amongst falconers means t he tiesh of 
both thighs and both sides of the breast -hajhal given to 
a hawk ; a baj^al in this connection is the u>' f/ak ww 
of Mod. Pers. and signifies the wing with al! the llesh of 
nnv side of the breast) : vide also ‘ Wing.’ 

Jonke, Joke, -youre hauke Joukith. and not slepith.” - 
Boke of tSL A., p. 9|. 

Juke, [The neck of a bird. — Jlalfiwell; and ficn. Bcr, ii, {\± 
Bert has iuke : ‘ vide ’ InkcJ. 

Jinigle-fowl, vide Fowl. 

Jutty, to fly to, (of short-winged hawks), [Iff yowre hawke 
nyme the fowle at the fer side of the Ryuer or of the pitt 
from you. Then she sleeth the fowle at the fer ' Jutty and 
if sh(' slee it uppon that side that ye been on as it may 
hap dyuerso times. Then ye shall say she hath sleen the 
fowle at the Jutty ferry.- of St, Albanft, p. 48]. 

Jutty Ferry, vide supra. 

K 

Ivauke, to, vide Cawking-time. 

Kernel, jAAa ^mgJkZ\ Aiu*!. Mjmia or haata^ Mod. Peis, 
(the stone of fruit). 

Kestrel,® *-^13^ larzdndk Panj. : regi (in Kapur thala) ; 

ahihd and chhiJeal (in some parts of tlv? Panjab): 

* l*ar. 

* Vide Jl. A». Soc. Bong.. Vol. II. No. 10. Docorabo* 11)0«, p ttil. 
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badrfurukh^ Pushtu (for bad-l^urak 0 the conimoii Kestrel; 

daUja, Mod. Pers. ; daUja-yi ndkhun4 

fiiydh, Mod. Pers. (the “ black-clawed, i.r., the Common Kes- 
trel; dalija-yi ndkhum-i safid; the white- 

elawod,” £.r., the Lesser Kestrel): aI-‘ ufvayfdff Av. 

iM»S. 

Key <»r Olofer, vide Seiigle. 

King-crow or Drongo-slirike, Jlf kdl-kiricfi or Jk kdl 

kiriclihl^ Panj.; kalkolacht, Hindi (ditto) ; kdtJi 

(ill Gliaclih- Hazara): burMmfny Hindu.; vide Drougo- 

shrike. 

Kirnells, (or swellings near tin* eyes : contain small white ‘ kir- 
nells’ like those in cattle: vide Bert, p. 84), mhr-bad, 
Panj. and Tnd. Pers. MSS. (a name given to many ailments 
accompanied by swelling). 

Kistress, [a kestrel. — Halliwell quoting filome. According to 
the former authority ‘ kress-hawk ’ is in Cornwall a 
‘ hawk ’]. 

Kite,* (JU^ rhil Hindu., and cU kil^ Panj. and gdnijt, Kash- 
miri (the (.bnimon Kite of India, Milvus (Jovinda): lU 
gaincJit hil, Panj. (a fork-tailed kite) and J‘» pdian hil^ 
Panj. (a square-tailed kite); the former is fancied to be 
the more difficult quarry) : J}b 15 chilaq-i qdjpnq or 
cklldq-i qdimq-i kutdh^Mod. Pcm. (the ‘ fork- 
tailed ’ kite ; the ('ommoii Kite of India % vide also Harrier). 
uUsJf oZ-fcida*aA. Ar. MS.; ^y^bahmtn chil, Hindi 
(the Maroon -backed Kite). 

L 

Lamb, vide Sheep and Fawn. 

Lammergeyer, or U* * hii^nd or hundy, Mod. Pers. : 

as-satal, pL as-aitldn, Ar. MS. 

Lanner,^ Lanneret, (male of Lanner), [TheLanneris not found 

> Aeman kl chil, zamin ki a^ll “ tho kite of the sky and the maid- 
servant of thu earth (are alike * Hindu. Prov. {Anl is a free maid* 

servant as opposed to lauwdl). It is an Indian superstition that if a 
traveller comes across a kito with a white beak ho will attain the object 
of his journe> . 

® Vide Joum. As Soc. Rengal, Vol. II, No. 10, 1906. 
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in India. Alphaneb is said to bo a name for the Tuni- 
sian Lanner aUhurr^ Ar. MS. 

liMiitimer, [Young hawks caught wild Ijefore Lout.— Stono- 
henge's British Rural Sports], Vide naw-rozi, under 
Hawk. 

l..apwing, [A dessert of Lapwyngs : vide Plover and Congre- 
gation J. 

Large, vide ‘ Big’ and ‘ Fleshy.' 

Lark, ^^1 aygin,^ Hindu., (the Singing Bush-lark): hofjert 

(th(? Short-to(!d, or Social Lark, the ortolan of Calcutta): 

rhandur, Hind, and Panj. (the Large-(, ^rested Lark) ; 
J'y hodnl, lit., crested” (ditto in Chach Hazara): 
k5hdi,^\od. Pers. (the Crested Lark, Ahnda cristata): 
qurnbarah, Ar. (the same species): qdddijh, T. and 

P. (the same 8j)ecies 0- I Exalting. 

Leash or Lease, dor, Panj . , (also = ' the price of t he leash ’ t.e. , 

the ‘tip,’ one rupee or more, usually given to a falconer 
bringing a present of a hawk from his master): 
sliikar^rawdtif Ind. Pers. MS.: dx' shikdr^haid^ Mod. 
Pers., wrfe also Jesses: tmrasah or J-»yo mirsal, Ar. 

MS.: [“A lece of haukis of ye tour is iii*’l, ^ ^ 
si haMa qusli, Mod. Pers. 

Leech, johk, Hindu., {vide alsoFillanders) : ^ij zdlu. Mod. 
Pers.; devcha, Ind. Pers. MS. : ‘ alaq\ Ar. MS. 

quadruped, the foreleg being called dost; ‘vide’ 

Hand, and Foot). 

liCopard, lendwd. Hind. ; pdluwj P.: vide Cheetah. 
Lice, jun, gen. : shipish or shupushf Mod. Pers. : ^ 

qandy Ar. ; rishk. Mod. Pers. (nits). 

Lights, vide Lungs. 

Lime, vide Bird-lime. 

bines, or lunes, or lewnes, or loynes, [probably a long cord used 
as a leash (instead of a long strap), the ;j5 dor of the 

I Thor is a Lanare and a Lanrett. And thijys belong to a Squyer.— 
fiofcc of JSt. Albans, p. 53. 

The falconers of tho Shaykli of Biskrah. in Algeria, knew no other 
*‘aine for the Lanner than Ai-fflyr ** the Bird.'* 

^ This lark sinsrs on ihe wing as well as on the ground. 
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Panjab; but mle Uarting’s Bib. Acc., p. 225. '"Luiivs 
about her feet, Morte d’ Arthur, i, 180 .” — HallmelL In 
the Panjab, if a swivel is used, it is permanently attached 
to a long cord and the jesses are fitted with varvela. A 
fine leather strsip is attached to the ring of the swivel, and, 
passed through the varvels, attaches them to the swivel. 
Ordinarily, however, the jesses are simple pointed straps 
without any hole or slit at the ends : they are knotted to 
the leasli without any swivel). 

Jjion.^AJ Mhu, in India and shlVs in Persia, but ritlf* also 
‘ Tiger.’ 

Liquorice, niu^/talli, Hindu, (liquoriee-root). 

Liver, knlvja. Hindu. : jiyar, P. Icido Lungs). 

Lizard, or lAiXiU ftaiia or mndhn (uromastix) : , 

Mod. Pers. (same s])e('ies?). 

Lose, jUmvar ko le-jdiul^ Hindu., (said of a quarry 

that flics away straight, and fast pursued by the falcon, 
so that both get lost): dur-kafih fihudnn. intr., 

Ind. Pers. MS. (said of the hawk). 

Lowbelling, | the same as Bat-fowling f/.<7.]. 

LuggarjjXJ laffar (female), incorrectly htyiar. and jkotjaf 
(male) Hindu. 

Lungs, }iyar4 mf%d. Mod. Peis, (lights), a-c.j dawa, 

Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (a fatal disease of the lungs). 
Lure, (or ‘ catch ’ or lewer),' talba, vulg. ajJ,v daiha,^ Hindu.: 

qaralUujJin^ Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. a black scare-crow, vhh 
Zenker; in the Panjab the lure is generally made of crows’ 
wings): Ind. Pers. MS. (apparently a corruption or 

ern)r for the previous word) : kuH/tta, Hindu, and Mod. 

Pers. (a dead bird used as a lures) : a1^ tahla. Mod. Pers. 

haftarah, in Basrah and Batdldad : mihvapih, in 

Bahrayn Island (root unknown)^: aL palUi, Ind. Pers. MS. 
(the ordinary distance from which a hawk is lured): 

ymihaz kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. {lit. ‘ to dome ’ ; 
said of a hawk that has, as it were, a high trajectory in its 
flight to the lure) : mdr-pevli dmadan, Ind. 

• Vide p .li Hiirtmg'fl reprint of Bert* a Hawks and Hawkinth 
of 1019. 

2 Not to be confused with the cocking term dalbla or d(dba, which is 
an inferior cock kept for a game cockeril to bully. 
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Pers. MS. and coll, (coming? to the lure crookedly, in a 

zigzag) : yJLb fj gann-i tnlab. Mod. Pers. (keen on tlu* Inn*, 

i.e., thoroughly trained to tlic lure) • ritfe Obedient 

Lure, to, dalbv par bnldnd. 

I.uring-ground, ialab-ijah , Ind. P<‘rs. MS. 

Lynx, .siyah-f/fish, Hindu, and Pers.: 

> 

*md(/'‘'l-arz' or iiSJl ai-hifah. At. MSS. . al-ghHuhd 

(fiaiidV^ 7- llaiin wd h- ) . 


M 

Mad. ^\y.^dtrdm, Pers., ‘‘ inatr’ and maj/iul.Av., “ igno- 
rant ” (said of a young hawk in its first season when it 
can he entered to anv i|uarry) 

Madness, dlimaagi-gi-fdikmardu, Incl. Pers. MS 

(madness in hawks). 

Msiupie, vfeU and W/, Fhuij., and mahdAdi, Hindi (tlieCom 
lUori Indian Magpie); ^nkaft, Ar. and T.,and Tnd. fVrs. 
.MS.. zdf/hrlw, Pers. ; kardfak, in Kirman (tlm 

Knglish Magpie). Vide Tiiengis. 

.Magpie-Robin, Jha daydl, Hindu. 

Mail! or Mailes, (breast feathers of hawks). |Hawk(*s lia\e 
while rnaill. Oaiiuas maill or liede niaill. and some call 
Red main Iren inayll. White niaill is soono knawe 
(>anuas maill is between white maill iind lion maill. And 
Iron maill is vara Rede.--/?oAT o/ aS7. Albans, p. 11 ade 
these terms and also Ooat. According to Halliwell Mail 
also meant a ' spot on a hawk.’l 

Mail, to,’ knchi karnd, Panj.: c;i>/ gaimirha 

kardaUy Imi. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers. : vide Sock. 

Mama, jSt/cIm^ Panj. (the Common Maina) ; shdrnk. 
Pan].; or or gidnli^ Panj. (Murrec. hills); 

lnl% (in Lerajat) ; maina, Hindu. . Idli, Hindu, (the 
Bank-maina). Vide Starling and Pastor. 

Maki*-hawk, [an experienced, and generally intermewed. haw'k, 
llowii with a raw hawk at wild quarry ; ride Cast and 
note] : jiR-t <jSy ijnsh-i natdd, Mod. Pers. 

Make in. vide Cet in. 

Mallard, nimr mmj^dbiy Panj. : 4 /^/^ 

mur^abif T., P. (in Chach Hazara): ^ niheJt. male and 
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^ tu] female (in Kashmir) : ^ murgiabi-yi 

sar-sabz^ Mod. Pera., and (jSh cLi murgtabi^yi sliH. 
hash^ T. and Pers. ; vide Sordc. 

Manage, to handle anything with cunning ; according to the 
true nature thereof,'* Latham). 

Man, to, Manning, j3 dar 7ndrnd, Hindu. : \Xi^ ;U bazar 

Ai mar dena, Hindu., ‘ vide * Carry. 

Mandible, (the upper was called ‘ beak ’ and the lower ‘ clap*') : 

ckoheh, Hindu, (the upper mandible, and jabra H. 
tlie lower ; cocking terms). 

Mantle, (to stretch out one leg and then extend the wing along 
it),‘^ ^ 7 ^ karauR komd, Panj. : iiJto 3^3 da}id nikalm, 

•I • 4 * ! 

Panj. (lit. a kind of gymnastic exercise) : ibJ or 
imgrairi bhania or leva, Panj. (for Hindu. aiuirdA b. or 
to stretch oneself). 

Mar- hawk, (of a falconer who handles hawks clumsily), 

^ iakd hath kt^rdb hai : uzbak (lit. Uz.beg, ».e., clumsy 
and stupid and uncivilized). 

Mark, dj buna shudan, Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pers.; mde 
Fall at mark. 

Markings, ioL khatt, Hindu. : lanng, Panj. (lit. “ cloves,” 

the long drops on tlie breast of an immature peregrine). 
Marlion, vide Merlin. 

Marrow, e^t^ahJui >*-o matjihz-i uslukhwdn, Mod. Pers. 
Marsh-Mallow, vide Hollyhock. 

Maw, vide Stomatih. 

Meat, 60 S, Hindu, (pieces of butcher's meat) : 

guahUi jmahUi mdza, Ind. Pers. MS., Mod. Pers., and Ar. 
MS. (flesh of an animal near the back-bone, the saddle; 
tender) : ^^50 ftacAi, Panj. (lean meat near the shoulder, 
without skin, fat, or bone) : tukma^ Ind. Pers. MS. 

(chopped meat, wetted and placed inside a bird and given 
on the lure) : ^>. 5 / iWb?i kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. 

and Panj. (to pluck and bone a bird for ahawk, vtV/r 

1 In Stonehenge’s British Rural Sports ‘chap’; doubtless a min 
print. 

3 According to Lascelles, however, it is ‘ to sit on the perch witl> 
the wings and tail fully spread ’ and is sign of ill-temper. 
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Qaimnin'^’^myyad, p. lOB, note 1) : ichtihd ddiUin, 

Mod. Pera. {lit. to cause appetite, ia to give waahed or 
wetted meat) ; guttlt-l^ur s/iudan, M»k 1. Pera. 

(to become accoatomed to eat meat ; of a new hawk) ; Jl'f 
(jald, Hindu, (oliopped-up meat ; also, by some, the purge 
given previously to flying, and by otliei-a a doetonnl cast- 
ing) : yosht, Hindu, (any meat) : tjU gushi-i 

'pushUi mdza, Pera., in an Ar. MS. buahtuimzak (tlie 

tender meat near the back-bone, the saddle) : Ja dil (heart): 

buz (in Pers. ‘ goat ’ but amongst Piiiijabi falconers often 
‘ goat’s heart ’) : vide Breast and Waslied meat. 

Medarosis Ulisa^y Ar. (from Ind. Pers. MS.) 

Meddle, or M<*dyUe, [to mix]. 

Melowne, (a species of eagle), vide Bawtere. 

Merdc, (exoremeni), fuda. gen., Hindu., Pera., and Ar. : 
vide Mutes. 

Merlin *, or luru7nt% female, and tummid male, 

Hindu, (the Red-lioaded Merlin Hypotriorchis Ohicqnera ) ; 

chflwa^ Hindi (male of ditto) : J^* turumfi-e 

yiziUbdsh^ Tnd. l^ers. MS. (ditto): in Ind. Pers. MS. 

said to be tlie Turki name of the j)revious species : 
reUd turumti, Panj., and m/i in the Berajat, (the English 

Merlin ; vide Hobby): iuruintd, T. and Pers. (the English 

Merlin) ; aUyvPyup^ in one Ar. MS. the Merlin ; but 

in another the male Sacer : H., said to = chetwd- 

Mew, Mews, iUL quah-^dna, Mod. Pers. (place where hawkt 
are kept) : laya nutrhat^ Ar. MS. 

Mew, to, bi-tulak btzatan^Mjod. Pers. (to cast to mew) : 

jl az tulak dar amadan (to come out of the 
mew) : vide Moult. 

Migrate, to, ^ yilaq u qiahlaq kardan^ Mod. Pers. ; 

cA 3 sardalr a garmAr kardan. Mod. Pers. 

Migration, miS, Panj. 

Migratory, »l; rdhrimward^ Ind. Pers. MS. : Jl^ dial kd 

^dnwnr^ Panj. (migratory bird, etc.) : cJj5| addel^ adj., Panj. 

^ Ther is a Morlyon. And that hawke is for a lady. — Boke of St. 

Albans, p. 53. 
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(-laid ot a hawk that has reached its final destination and 
taken up its abode in one spot). 

Mites, (small ])arasites), vidv Lice. 

Mole-cricket, f/Aw.*i7w, Panj. 

Morney, nvnuiya mumiifn-iji m^dm (K‘,iyp- 

tian). 

Monaid, ridn Pheasant 

Moorhen. ]<il-k\ik(u\ I^inj. and^^^'LA^ jal-tNunjhi, Hindu. 

^ manmnitor^ in Clijich Hazara, ride. Water-Rail. 

M«Milt, yjS kitrlz, luvnvroctW (luriz, Hindu.. %Si^ktHlaL\ 
.Mod. Pel’s.* pr/r-f/f/rrf/Tw (false moult, a curabk* 

disease; the hawk so afllh’ted sheds the new feather’s as 
soon as they are j^rownl. 

Moult, to, U^r^y kurlz khdtid Hindu., (sometimes but incorrect- 
ly f/ntiz) : iuz/ fTtJak kard^n. Mod. Pars. 

Moulted, innam, adj., Panj., in an Indian MS. Imzatu 
(by some applied to any hawk of one moult : by others to 
an iniermevved hawk of one moult) : rhh Intermowed. 

Mount to, citar/ntdf Hindu. 

Mount, to take at the, vidr Souse. 

Mount nvj( .v<rr-6r7/a^*, subs., Mod. Pers., (of a goshawk; 

mounting to obtain an extensive view^ when the quarry 
has a good start and the e.xact spot of its putting in might 
t‘scape detection). 

Mouse, chi! hi (but chiihd rat) Hindu. : mnsh, 

.Mud. Pers. (a gen. term for mice and rats and siiuirrels, 
etc.): mush-i khnmqi (house-mouse): 

miifih-i mhrdA, Mod. Pers. (a field rat) : 
ntusfhi dll pd. Mod. Pers. (the two-legged rat, the sintelope 
rat) : or farhii' or ijarhii\ Ar., jerboa (applied to 

tile previous species). 

.Moustache, vide Check-stripe and Cape. 

.Mouth, muhh, Hindu.: dahan \ oide Cheek-stripe 

yd tdlh, Hindu, and kdm^ P. (roof of the mouth) : 

(J'*' wpi dahan, Mod. Pers. ditto (for saqf-i 

dahan'i.)* 

Miier deft diamjis, or Miier de kaye^ \vide Harting's Bib. Accipif^ 
raria, pp. 227 and 226J. 
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Mummy, vide Momey. 

Munia, isJ^ pidri (the Plain Brown Munia, Mania malahariva), 

Murmuration, [a Murmuracion of stares . — Boke of St. Albam, 
p. S2|. 

Musket, (male sparrow-liawk) hanhln, Hindu, and Iiid. 

Pers. MSS. : 5^ or ij^ jarra-yi qiryfn or jarm^t/i 

has/ta, T., P. 

Mustard mrsoA : tdramira^ (black mustard). 

Muster, (flock) [a mustro of Pecockya]. 

Mute, to,' (of long-winged hawks only i vide Mitchell, p. 20) : 
Uy hit karnd, liindti. (of any birds) : Jlitu paikhal 

inJinid, Hindu, (of hawks only): rhdhpiz zadan. 

Mod. Pers. 

Mutes, {vide also Excrement): bit, pi. hifen, Paiij. 

and Hindu., (of any birds): Jl=w>j ptikhdl pi. 
imif^rden, Hind., (of hawks only) : 8^- chaid. Panj., (large 
mutes) : hanxR or iwcJid^ Panj., (small mutes) : 

<Ji;i zaraq, Ar, MS. (of all birds) : Jl^ qanda paikhdl, 
Ind. Pers. MS. (discoloured mutes) : vide Panncl. 

Mynah, vide Maina. 

N 

Xarrel, or Naroll — nostril, vide Nares. 

.\ares, (nostrils), 7ids Panj.; v-fU Jidk Hindu.: 

mrdfdi-i ndadn , Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide Button. 

Nock, gardan^ Hindu., Pers. : suraki-garddn^ 

Ind. Pers. MS. (long-necked). 

Nest, ghonsld, Hindu.: khohthd (in Behar): aib^f 

aahiydm and ajV lana, Mod. Pers. and Panj. 

Nestling, vide Eyess. 

Net, JU jal, Hindu, (any large net); jaR, Hindu, (any 
small net ; also net- work) : 7 >af A, Hindu, (for catching 

birds in trees and hedges) : jy tur. Mod. Pers. (any net) : 

vide Urines : JU aJb do-paUa jal, Panj. (a doubled or clap- 

^ Mitchell in iiis Art and Practice of Hawking (p. 20), states that 
“ mule ’* is proper for long- winged hawks only and “ slice ’* for “ short 
"inged.” 

t Ntich^gaya in Derawal means ** empty.*’ 
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net); po^/ac/a, Panj. (a large double net, similar to 

preceding ; when set it is * concealed ’ by earth, etc.) : 

dhajji, Panj. (a doubled or clap-net set under water 
for water-fowl) : oide also Snare. 

Netted, vide Passage-hawk. 

Nias, vide Eyess. 

Night-blindness, ^asJia^, Ar., and ^ shah-kuri, Pers. 

Night-heron, vJtj wdk Hindi, dwdnk^Van\.\ Jij or Jjtj * 31 ^ 
vdq or vdq vdq, Pers. ; ;y bor Kashmiri. 

Night-jar, chhapdki^ but vide Owl. 

Nightingale, lUL bulbul-’i hazar ddstdn, or bulbul-i 

ftazdr, or hazar, Pers. : ,pU ^andfdib, pi. Uinddil, 

Ar. : ‘ vide ’ Watch. 

Noble, hurr, Ar. (noble; applied to the young of certain ani- 
mals and birds): j^\ layr^H-hurr, Ar. (generally the 
Goshawk). 

Nomme, to, or Seize a fowl, (if it breaks away?)*^ 

Noose, phd,%, Panj. : pci^dam, Panj. (nooses on sticks, 

to snare running birds) : ijs^ Ind. Pers. MS. : 
hilqo-yi mu^yi asp, Mod. Pei*s. (horse-hair noose) : qil. 

T. (Of Mod. Pers.: ribqaJt, Ar., gen.: fokhkh, Ar., 

and Pers. 

Numbed, Uiutjtara hu,a, or tyt akard hii,d, Hindu, 

if Mod. Pers. 

Nut or Note, ruytan-ddn^Mod. Pers., and ^^^miidhun, 

Ar. (the oil-bottle). 

Nyas, vide Eyess. 

Nye, 1 A nye of ffesaunttysj. 

O 

Obedient, j^.\bdz garddn, Ind. Vers. MS. (obedient to the 
lure, quickly returning to the lure). 

Oil-bottle, vide Nut. 

Oriel, pilak, Hindu. ; Jy d»j^^posh nul, in Kashmir (t)»e 
Golden Oriel). 


1 If the quarry break away leaving feathers behind ** nome or seizo 
and not ** talM,” vide Boke of St. Albans, p. 12, reprint. Elsewlieiv. 
p. 21 , * Nomme and Nym * are used for * take.* 
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Osprey, damirdizinak and eluJ j*id<mir(iaymgk, T., 

, 9 ^ ^ 

P. {JiiU iron-clawed) : nLqnrmf , Ar. MS. 

Ost, (Host) [an Ost of sparowis]. 

Ostringer, or Austringer, (keeper of goshawks and tiercels), 
-i;; shikarchi-yi zard-chas/m. Mod. I*ers., mk 

iSperviter. 

Over-hand, or ^ galiyakc dena or khiland (to iTani 
fowls or horses). 

Owl, yh wMw Hindi, gen. : ljU-o or or ijUJ niamarS, (jubard, 
or fjiimardy Panj. (a name given to both the Indian Grass- 
owl, Strix Candida, and the Short-eared owl, Otus brnchyotus ) : 
ijUJ ^ HHch guniard, Panj., ‘‘the white gurnard^'* (the 

Indian Grass-owl) : y^hukku (in DeraGhazi Khan the name 
of a large owl that lives in ravines) : roshak^ Panj. 

(a species of small owl) : I’anj. (another species of 

small owl): c/mg£rZ, Panj., in Herajat 

and vulg. chapdK (the spotted owlet, Athene Branm, 

vide Night- jar) : hum, and colloquially iJuj and ij>, blf 

and bu]. Mod. Pers. (an owl) : vi> shah-buf. Mod. Pers. 
(Eagle-owl) : ^ ydjjiaq-i saJkrdsi, Mod. Pers., (the 

Short-eared Owl) : ^ ydjpldq-i hdgbfi. Mod. Pers. (liL 

the garden ydpldq, probably the Wood Owl) ; 

^aruM chdh Mod, Pers. (W. “bride of the well, “ alight- 
coloured species, said to prey on pigeons in mosques, etc.) : 

or chugAd or baya-qush, Mod. Pers. (a small 
species, probably Athene Brama): ^ mnrghri 

fthab ahang or ^ murghri haq^y Mod. Pers. (a small 
species; the male is said to be no larger than a lark; prob. 
Athene Persica), 

Owl-headed,^ chugi-aar, Hindu, (said of a hawk). 

Owl’s-light, (the time just after sunset), munh 

ahdherd^ subs., Hindu, and Panj., (specially of morning 
time) : jhuiputd loaqt, Hindu, (of evening only) : 

(Jtyo j vJ^ iaJj vaqtri gurg u mish. Mod. Pers. (lit. the time 
of the wolf and Isimb ; specially of morning twilight). 
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P 

Paddling, vide Badelynge. 

Paddy-bird, haytild, Hindu. : vide Egret. 

Palate, vide Mouth. 

Palpitations, J:i fuiivl4 dif, Pers. , and *•///« wa, Hindi, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (the disease of — ), and khajaqdn Ind. 
Pors. (temporary — ), but vide Pantas. 

Pannel, a5 Uthvi tab, Panj. : ^ chata mdrti hai, 

Panj. = “ the stoinaeh is not yet empty ’ ’ and^^^f^ 
ah bandiydn ftar f7v/a,i=“thft stomach is quite empty,” 
vide Mutes : Ichaziua or Ait .5^ Hazdva, Mod. Pers. 

Paiinus, (diseases), sahaU Ind. Pers. MS. 

Pantas, Panj .land Ind. Pers. MS.; Ihafaqmi, Mod. 

Pers. (lit. palpitiition of the lieart). 

Paralysis, laqtva, Ind. Pers. MS. ( — of the face) : fdJij, 

Ind. Pers. MSS. (of half the body). 

Partinger, (Partridge-hawk), ji? kabkifir, etc., adj., Pers. 

Partridge, chukor, Hindu., and kakRk^ T., P. and 

kahk Pers., (the Chakor, Gaccedns Indica) : ^ titar, 
Hindu., and jirufti, Mod. Pers. (the Grey Partridge, 

Ortyfjornis f^mticeriana) kali litar, Hindu., and 

durrd), Mod. Pers. (the black partridge, FrancoUnua rid- 
(jaris) : ^ or smn^ Hindu., and tihu or 

tayhUy Mod Pers. (the See-See or Desert Partridge) : 

L Yd Husain, Ind. I'ers. MS. (said to be a sjHUjies of 
partridge; its cry is supposed to bo “0 Husain!”): 

tay/iuj, Ar. MS. (for the Pers. tihu, the See-See or 
Desert Partridge ?) : vide Covey. 

Ptwsage-hawk, ddtni, Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (lit. 

‘ snared,’ said of any wild-caught hawk) ; turi. Mod. 
Pors. (ditto : lit. “ netted ”) ; ^ chuz, Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS. (any hawk in the immature plumage) ; 
tannak^ Panj. (a haggard) ; vide also Saker and Hawk. 

Paste, A^al luqma, Ind. Pers. MS. (any paste, intoxicating or 
otherwise, that artificially increases a hawk’s hunger. A 
minute portion is conceal^ in a wafer of meat and given 
at least half-an-hour before flying. After half-an-hour a 
taste of blood is given). 

Paster, (plaister) .sU-A mnmd, Ar. and Pers. ; ^ lep, Hindi. 
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Pastor, lii-a Hindu, (the Rose-coloured Star- 

ling). 

Peacock,' )y'0 m>r, in., and mornl, f., Hindi : ta^ns^ 

Pers. ; vide also Muster. 

Peck, to, vide Beak. 

Peep, (flock), [a Pepe of chykennys]. 

Pelt, (dead ipiarry), AL£»i' IcuMa^ Panj., Pers. (also any dead bird 
used as a lure). [The dead body of any fowl howsoever 
disinoinbered. - Lntham.\ 

Pelfc, vide Pill, 

h‘ndant. feathers, baJiutJi, Panj. ; ^'> 1 ^ shalwdr, Panj. and 
Ind. Pers. MS. {vide Thigh). 

IVmie, (a feather 4. v.). 

Perch, rhalcufi, Panj.; f5t addd Panj. (block) or 

}mdwdz or jjattmz, liid. Pc^rs. MS. (a high perch for pigeons 
or hawks, made of two uprights and a cross pole ; the Arabic 
for this pattern is stated to be a*3a>o) ; Jit, in two Ind. 
Pers. MSS. ; niskhmin^ Mod. Pers. (gen.) ; vid^ Mi- 
gratory \ovnddel : wakr, Bahrayn pi. )i)^fkanda- 

rah, pi. kanddir, Ar. MS. : ah^drizah, Ar. MS. (prop, a 

beam). 

IVrcgriiie,^ bahri, and incorrectly Hindu, (the 

gU 

female) ; axu hahrl hachcha, Hindu, (the male) ; 
bahri, and shdhui q. v.. Mod, Pers. ; ,s/idhim, 

Ar. of Baghdad ; in an Ind. Pers. MS. the Arabic name is 
said to be fjmjs, but according to Jerdon qarbash. 
iVtty singles, (the small toes), v2>Ulfc‘ cJthoii nnqliydn : vide 
Sengles. 

1 Mrig bandar iitar mor Yih charoh kheti ke chor; saying *• “ 'rhe 
• luck-buRk, the monkey, the grey partridge and the peacock. These are 
ih«‘ four that rob the crops.” 

in Bengal the peacock is sacred os it is the vehicle of Kartlktya, the 
th)dofWar. In Hindu poetry the keka cry of the peacock is an 
<C( <iinpaniment of rain. The ruling family of Morbhanj in Orissa 
I mi the egg of a pea-hen ; hence the name. The peacock calls both by 
•light and by day and to Indian ears its discordant bawl, associated no 
'louht with cool days in the rains, is pleasing, just as to some English 
' «rs the harsh cry of the jay is akin to music. • ^ j * 

* By old writers the term peregrine seems to have been restrictea w 
the passage-hawk or the haggaM ; vide Gentle, and Fawken of the rjick. 
“ I’here is a Fawken peregrine and that is for an Erie. Boke of of. 
'''»aw,p.62. 
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Pheasant, qirgavul. Mod. Pers. ; j;4i or tasarv or tadarVy 
Irid. Pers. MS. : JtLc mandl (the Monal Pheasant, Lophap/uh 
rus Impeyanns ) ; ^ 7mirgt4 zarriti in Kuratn Valley 

(ditto) : vide also Nyc. 

Pie, vide Magpie and Titeiigis. 

Piece, ilka or tikkOy Mod. Pers. 

Pigeon,* kabuiar, Hindu, and Pers. (gen.) yola ka- 

hutar, Hindu, (the doiiiestioated blue-rock) ; 4561 ^ 
kabutar-i khdmgl (adoinestic pigeon) ; kabutard 

mhrd,%. Mod. Pers. (wild pigeon) : y^^ kahutnr-i chahi. 

Mod. Pei-s. (ditto ; Ut, well pigeon). 

Pill, v»idc Paste. 

Pill, or Pelf, [What is left of the quarry after the hawk has been 
fed on it. — flarfing. In old English, pelf signifies trash, 
and hence money. “ Pill or Pelfe of a fowle is that, refuse 
and broken remains which are left after the Hawke hath 
been relieved.” — Laiham\ 

Piti-and-Web, (a disease of the eye), jmrda-yi rhashm, 

Ind. Pers. MS. (a film over the eyes); judari (prop, 

small-pox: explained in an Ind. Pers. MS. as a disease of 
cxcresceiu'cs or marks in the eye; ulcer on the cornea 0 : 

atddqy Ar., and Irnmni, Hindi (a disease in which 
the hawk’s eyelashes fail out). Vide also Cataract. 

Pincers, jft gdzy Mod. Pers. (large) ; mtngash. Mod. Pers. 

(tweezera for pulling out hairs). 

Pinch, to, (to reduce in condition), ek kayiazghatdmy 
Pauj., (to reduce a hawk the thickness of a pai)er, t.e., the 
least amount; do kaykaz to reduce it, doubl<‘ the previous 
amount, etc.) : t 7 ide Raised. 

Pinion, to, vide Mail, to. 

Pmne in the feet, tali and taliydn pL, Panj. and Ind. 
Pers. MS. : mlMmk, Mod. Pers. (when blackness is 

present) : lA-** hafd, Ar., Pers. (when no blackness is present) ; 
vide also Foot. 

Pintail, vide Duck. 


J Some orthodox Hindus consider the pigeon a bird of good otneu 
and will not eat its flosh. By the Hindus m some parts of India it is >01 
unlucky bird ; it merely desires that its own race shall increase ; should a 
pair build in the thatch, the house will become deserted. 
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l^itc^h, (the heiglit at which a hawk waits on). 

Pitch, 0^3 zift, Pors. 

Plithisis, (•jjl wjJ talhi lazim, (also hectic-fcver). 

Pleiades, vide Plumage. 

Plover, karwiinak, ilitidu. (the Stone-j)lover, (Kdicnomus 
mpitnns ) : dbi karwanak or simply 5/n, and 

shiikan in Derajat (the Large Stone-plover Esarus remrvU 
rnslris): axu bachcha hvitara , Mod. Pers. (the Stone- 

plover) ; chakhriiq. T. (ditto); karawnti, pi. ^ 3 / 

and kirwanmd kardwin, Ar. MS. (ditto) ; b ww/m- 
yd, Ind. Pers. MS. (])robably the Indian C’ourier Plover, 
called in the Derajat nukal-pdn) ; ^ kam 'aql, and 

3 ^j'i>(J^ *M(lnu (lait, in Peshawar (ditto): iJh zard- 
jiftlak, Ind. fVi-s. MS. (prob. the Yellow-wattled Lapwing) : 

bdrdn-ialahak , Ind. Pers. MS. (the Red-wattled 
> 

Lapwing): ^ iSS kal-kd^o in Kashmir (tin* Red-wattled 
Lapwing): Jijj rotow, in Chaoh Hazard (the Peewit and 
also plovers g(‘nerally) : vide Congregation and Lapwing. 

Plumage, the feathers under the wing {vide Boko of St. A., 
|). 15j. [The mail of goshawks in their soreage wiis called 
plumage and not mail (pv.] Vide Feathers. 

Plumage, (feathers given as a casting). Vide Casting. 

Plume, to, or Deplume jJ fxir noclnid, Hindu, and Pan], : 
jMtr kandan, Pers. 

Plume, to fly at, [I'o fly at birds . — Salvin and Brodrirk.] 

Plume 5 ., vide Hood. [Plmne is the general colour or mixture 
of feathers in a Hawke, which sheweth her constitution. — 
Latham, In Hindustani this is called ^-6; rang or ‘ colour ’ ). 

Pochard, panydr, the Red-crested [i], and t)y^ wf db-khord 
the Common Pochard (in Chach Hazara) : mtvgir pochard 
or dun-bird (in Chach Hazara): vide Duck. 

Podagre, (gout in the feet), niqris, Ar. and Pers. (gout). 
[When yowre hawkes fete be swollynshe hath the ix)dagre. 
—Rote of Si, A,, p. 36.] 

Point, make her, (of a hawk throwing herself up in the air over 
tlie exact spot where the quarry has ‘ put in’). Vide ‘ to 
Block ’ and ‘ Put in.’ 

Poose, or Cogh, (cough), khdrm. 
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Pope’s nose, <^^.5 dumrt, Hindu.: dumcha; JJjtojsdwn- 

gazft, dimgdzet, dumghaza, Ind. Pers. MS. and 

Indian: d/im-tiza. Mod. Pera. (the Pope’s nose or 

the feathers under ilie tail 0- PWe Nut and Braylc- 
feat hers. 

Popilion, or Popylyen, (cocking term). [A special kind of oint- 
ment; for receipt vide Halli well’s Diet, of Arch, and Prov. 
words.] 

Pounces, (the innermost toes), vide Sengles. 

Poult, to, (to kill poultry; of a hawk : vide Royle and House). 

Pound, to, iiy jnw-k(d) {karnd), Ind. Pers. MS. and 

Hindu, (to pound coarsely like ardnurt). 

Powder, dCiA khushka and ftafuf, Ind. Pers. MS. (ined.) 

Preen, (dress find oil the feathers with the beak), by 

ra.wgAani knrm, Hindu. : \:)^^)TngJian^g%r% kardAv , 

and c)ty rnghmukaM kardan, Mod. Pers. (to oil 

the feathers): vide iUso Reform. 

;bo 7 fidr, t., Hindu., and sa^/rf Pers. (quarry) ; vide 
Quarry and Rap tores. 

Primaries, Uf da/iankhd Hindi (the ten primaries in pigeons); 
vide Plight-feathers. 

Principals, (the two longest feathers in the wing), vide Fliglit- 
feathers and Flags. 

Prune, to Proigii?, Proine, vide Preen. 

I’ubis bone, 5.3 do’shdkhay Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. (vide 
Qawdnln-^'^S^yyiid, p. xxix, note 8). 

Puff up, vide Swell. 

Pull through the food, (<^at through it). [Not an Eastern 
device, as Hawks in the East get much carriage and are too 
tame and well-broken to need the device.] 

Pulse, didan, Pers. (to, feel the pulse in a hawk’s 

wing; vide Trans. Bdz-Ndnwiyi Nddrl^ p, 153). 

Pup, 'lb pilla, Hindu. ; ^ Pers. aag^bacha (without iashdid) 

tula, P. (a pup, and also any sporting dog ; m.c. ; vide Dog). 

Purge, safi, Panj. and Lid. Pers. MS. : oba saf kardan, 

Ind. Pers. MS. and Panj. ; itlaq shudayi. Mod. 

Pers. (to bo moved) : Enseam. 

Purge, to, vide Enseam and last line under ‘Meat.’ 
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Purple Heron, oide Heron. 

Pus, pt/>, Hindu: jarahaf, Mod. Pew. coll. 

Put, in, US' Ajt' hdz nv buna kiyd, Hindu, (the ^jjoahawk has 
put in; vide Flush) : ^ y ^ hdzne dfihkar imiki 
Hindu. : or iif* hi-huna burdan or rasmndan, 

Mod Pers. : vide Quarry, Enew and Mark. 

Put over, ghoiddvnn^ Hindu.; hjj^^ Udma nmnyrm, 

Panj. and Hindu. ; {^ji^gitsh gusht-ash ml- 

s/iikanad. Mod. Pers. (tlie hawk is putting; over) ; ;;Uf 
dtui T. : vide Endew. 

Puttoek, vide KiU\ 

Q 

Quail, hfitvr, Hindu, and I'anj. : ^ laivtl Hindu, (the Rock 
Bush-Quail Fvrdimla Asiatica ; used for fij^htin^) : 
bfddarckhi, T., and hiidina. Mod. Pers.: jxh ghdgas 

haler, Hindu, (the eomnion European or Large Orey Quail; 
seldom used for lighting): rhinakoreftinga (the Blaek- 

breasted or Rain-<|uail Cofumix coromandelica) : vide also 
Bevy. 

Quarry, mazbafint, pL, Ind. Pers. MS. (quarry taken by 

hawks); avj buna (quarry put in by a goshawk ; Put 
in); vide Prey, and (Tround-gamc. 

Quarry, to fly to the,' [And yowre hawke Heeth to the qiierre. 
When tlier be in a stobull tyine sordes of mallardes in the 
felde and When slie espith theym and conimyth couerte 
her selfe. find flie irreuyli under hedges or law bi tiie 
grownde. and nym <ion of hem or thay rise then ye shall 
say that the fowle was slayn at the querre. — Boke of 8L 
Atlians, p. 49], 

Quarry-hawk, (an entered hawk). 

Quick, (alive) <*5^3 zmda, Hindu, (opposed to murdar (an 
animal that has died of its own accord or was slaughtered 
in a manner contrary to Islam). 

Quills, par-ytaza, Ind. Pers. MS, (probably the quill portion 
of a feather, the shaft): pnrhd-yi haldl, Mod- 

Pers. (lit. lawful feathers) : i3y buqa. Mod. Pers. (the stump 

• Apparontly in contradistinction to * flying to the brook ’ or ‘ to 

*he river.* 
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of a (luill, lit, bucket): jSjj mJ, Ar. MS. (the tail- and 
wing-feathers of hawks).' 

Quinsy, vide Fi*ounce. 

R 

Rail, vide Water-rail. 

Raise in Hesh, tr., bUj^ a>j or iik iJjf ek katjhaz or ek yatta 
charhdna, Panj. (to raise a hawk in flesh the thickness of a 
paper or a loaf, i.e., the least possible amount). 

Raised in flesh, is when a hawk grows fat or prospereth in 
flesh.’ — Laiha7n), ^^ pih fjirifUm,}i[od, 

7iiotn lio-fjayd ; 7mst hnji : vide Pinch. 

Rake, to,'^ (to fly too wide ?) . 

Rake away, to, [To take off, instead of pursuing the quarry 
flown at, or to fly wide of it. — Hartiny\, 

Raked, [“ — when the hawk seizes the quarry and flies away 
with \\t,—G()l(m(i ThonHon^s SiMtiiny Tour, p. 112 and 
notej. 

Raking, [Striking the game in the air. — Freeman and Salvin, 
Her direct pursuit without soaring is Hakiny, — Stove- 
hentje^s British Rural Sports], 

Ramage, (said of a wild hawk, difficult to reclaim) 

bah lit janyli {vary wild); mkhtmizaj (hard of 

temperament). [*' lianiage, is when a Hawk is wilde, coy, 
or disdainful to the man, and contrary to be reclaimed 

Rainage-hawk, vide Bowiser. 

Raiigle, (small stones given to aid digestion) [Indian and Persian 
falconers do not give ranglej. 

Riiptores, shikara, pi. shikaraydn, Ind. Pers. MS. (an old- 
fashioned and unusual term for birds of prey ; vide Sparrow- 
hawk) : qush, P.,T. (any bird of prey but especially the 

(^shawk ; vide Eagle and Goshawk) : ^ tuyur i 8ab\ 
and )yj^ tuyur-i shikdn, M^. Pers. : c;l^,pl.of 
}drih, Ar. MSS. (birds of prey): ar-?aieflri, pi. of 

(birds and beaste trained to the chase). 

Rat, vide Mouse. 

Rat's bane, vide Arsenic. 

Bat oner, [a rat-catcher J. 

] For other birds, riah is a general term. 

4 Vide “ Falconry in the British Isles *’ of Calvin and Brodrick. 

and Halliwell's Archaic Dictionary. 
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Raimdon, [And if the fowle spring not bot fleo a long aftor the 
Reu and the hawke nym it then, ye shall say she flew it 
at the Raimdon. '—floie of 8i. Albans, p. 48]. 

Haven 5j^5 dhodkar, Panj ^11^ kiddyh-i siynh*i 
(liizqunovhUd(jh-i (fiizqun. Mod. Pers. (the Coiniiioii Raven); 

qdyh in the Murreo hills, a name also applied to the 
Indian Corby q. v. 

Raw, l».' kachchd, gen., Hindu.: na-ddnam. kdr, adj., 

Mod. Pers. ; and ghnshm Ar. coll., from ^-Si qashm (of 
hawks, hands, etc.). 

Kebate, vide Bate. 

Heclaim, (from a wild condition ; to tame)■^ vide to Man and to 
Train. 

Hccordor, (a flute to teach birds to sing). 

Red-hawk, (or Sore-hawk), vide Sorc*hawk and White-hawk. 

Red-leggcd Falcon ; aUuzayiq, Ar. MS. 

Heevca, ride RulTs. 

Reform, (to dross the feat hers without oiling them), 

imr^khm kardan, Mod. Pers.; khadamj kardan, 

Mod. Pers.; par-kasln kardan, Mod. Pers. and 

Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide also Preen. 

Remove, (to change position in the field, with or wit houl quarry 
in the foot), vide (.Jarry. 

Reiime or Kheuni, Catarrh ; vide Snurt, etc. 

Hitler, or Rifelere, [a hawk that, duelling at the quarry in 
eagerness, seizes hold of the feathers only, is said to ‘ rifle ’ ; 
a hawk that habitually docs so is a ‘ rifler ’]. 

Rigid, cdU mat shudan, Mod. Pers. (to become rigid from 
astonishment, etc.; said of a goshawk when she spies a 
({uarry at a distance). 

Ring, or Ring up, (to rise spirally to a height), 

ch/firhdyi karna and charhiid, Hindu. : dawr 

kardm, Mod. Pers. (also to soar) : bi-dmrufladan, 

Mod. Pers. 

Rise, to, {vide Flush) jJih huland shudan, intr., Mod. Pers., 
(of quarry or hawk). 

* Run down ? , , - 

» Vide Jl. Ab. 8oc. Beng.,Vnl. Ill, No. 2. February, 1907, p. 16. 

® One Englisli writer naively informs us that the creanoe was a wng 

tl»read by which the hawk was drawn back after she was permitted to 

*ly, and this was called the reclaiming of the hawk.* 
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River-hawk, [as opposed to a Field-liawk]. 

Riveriii^, [flying at river-fowl; vide Fly at tlie hrookj. 

Rubin, (male Hobby) vide Hobby ; laj piddd^ Hindu, (the White- 
winged Black Robin). 

Rod, WK kiimini Panj. (the limed twig at the end of the narfu 
or loiii^ jointed bamboo of bird-catcliers; wde also Bird- 
lime.) 

Roil,* or Royle, (to wander, rove about), vide House. 

Roller, (Indian), Jlw nlUkanih^ Hindu.: sabzal\ Panj. 

chdkdn, in Derajat. 

Rook, kdfjhl or Ban j. (the Common Rook): 

in Baghdad : zdgh4 h-aldl, Ind. Pers. MS. ; vide 

(Vow, and Building. 

Rope, (jdtima, T., P., (a rope of black goat-hair). 

Rouse, to, (shaking all the feathers violently), UJ phuri 
lend, Panj. : by' phurkdre karnd^ Panj. : f; 

khud rd abshdudan, Ind. Bors. MS. : f; Mud- 

ash rd Uikdn dddan. Mod. Pers.; kardav^ 

Mod. Pers. 

Rousing, or Rowysin, vide Rouse. 

Royle, vide Roil. 

Rue, isiHiud, Mod. Bers. (the seed of Peganum Uarimla). 

isjxtud-i sobz (used in medicine): or 

*y3 *4;^’ ispnid-i zard or isfarza-i/i zard (foi‘ warding off 
the evil eye; vide Isixnjhtil). 

Ruff, to, (to hit the (|uarry and make the feathers fly without 
binding.) 

Ruffs and reeves, pdhdn (in Chaeh Hazara). 

Rufter-hood, (a plumeless hood of special construction used for 
newly-caught hawks only). [Easterns do not use the rufter- 
hood : they seel the eyes], 

[“ — A Snurt, or colde in the heede of a Hawk, or the 
Rye.”-— Ber/. The disease shows itself of a swelling in the 
head]: zahrhdd Hindu.; vide Snurt. 


I Bort. p. 7‘t, Harting's Ed., has “ ruyled from marko.” 

® For a Snort or coldo in the head of any hawke, it is most properly 
to be toarmed thus in long-winged hawkos, for short-winged hawks 
the Rye, and yet they differ. Bert, p. 92. Karting ’s Ed. 
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Sacer. [Tliere is a Sacte and a Sacrct. And tlicis be foi a 
Kiiyglit . — Boke of Albans, p. 53J : mde Saker. 

Sacret, (male of Saker), vide Saker. 

Sails, (wings of a hawk), vide Wing. 

Sail, to, h dnshUni, .Mod 

Pers., (opposed to wings, vide 

Bert). 

Saker, ^ diaryh Hindu., and ^j^cJmrkh amongst ratlians: 

chilal chartjh^ Panj. (in Kaimrthala applied to 
the variety with white spots on its back: w/V7c Phi mage) : 

111 haUiban, AFod. Pers., (Passage Saker) : and ^ j^charkh. 
Mod. Pers., eyess : Tnd. Pers. AJS. (said to a 

kind of char(jJi\ other varietitis are stated to be called 
^IJU andji;f): Iiid. fc'ers. MS. (said to be a kind of 

rJtaryh): ildljii or tidhjii, jurndt , Mod 

FVrs., (said to be a small species of Saker); other varieties 
arc baldbdn-ihadrl^^Jb^^ jibiili, Juil, laftf, etc.: ^ 

Juiif as-saqr, At. JLS. : al-ymyup, in one Ar. ATS. said 

to be the male Saker, but in another to be the .AForlin. 

Sal-ammoniac, vaushddar. Hind. 

Sand-grouse, bakhtiHar or bar4%iur, Hindu, and 
Panj. (the Large Sand-grouse): )\^ wii- stmj-khwdr^ Ind, 
Pers. MS.: qatd, Ar., eollec. of iUw qalal (Pin-tailtMl); 

ijjijsJS qiUquriiq, T. (Pin-tailed) : siydh-slna , Mod. 

Pers.(W.., “black-breast ” ; the Imperial Sand-grouse, Pie- 
rocles aremrius)] bdqir qara, T. (and idillo). 

Scab, aJy' kivUi, Mod. Pers. 

Soabbiness, qar, Ind. Pers. MS. (seabbiness of the head). 

Seale, fuhk, Mod. Pers., (scale on toe of a hawk). 

Sc/ire-erow, dhokd, Hindu.; mortars, Mod. Pers. 

Score [twenty yards ; a common term in ancient archery]. 

Scouring, vide Purge. 

Screen-perch, [not used by Easterns]. 

Seamed [according to Stonehefige the opposite of inseamed, 
or being in “ good condition : vide Enseam]. 

l Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng , vol. iii . No. 3, 1907. 

« Vide translation of the Baz-Numchyi NaHn, pp. 49 — 00 . 
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Seare, and Sere, vide Cere. 

Secondaries, vide Flight-feathers; ahkhawdfi, Ar. MS. 

(the secondaries or tertaries 1). 

Secretary-Bird, faros'^* sk-Shay^n, Ar. (lit,, horse of 

Satan) : aUhabih, Ar. (the friend). 

Secretly hi-duzda and Mod. Pers :for^:tii!*>i| 

vide (cast of). 

Sedge, at, [A corruption of “at siege*’ ; said of a heron wlien 
at the water-side, in contradistinction to being “ on 
passage.’ ’ — Uartiny\, 

Sedge, or Soge, (number) fA sedge of heronnys or of betouris. 
Boke of St, Albans^ p. 81], 

Seel, to, (or Ensile) dhkhslnd, Hindu.; 

chashm dukhian, Mod. Pers. 

Seeled, dhkJi^fdi, PanJ. : chashm dukjifa : 

^ bdlS bin, adj., Mod. Pers. (able to see out of the tops 
of the eyes, i.e., partially seeled). 

Selde, to, vide Seel. 

Sengles, or Sencles ; [the long sengles=:the keys or closers q.v., 
and the pety sengles are the small toes, while the inner- 
most toes are called pounces]. 

Scrcell, (the pinion-feather of other birds ; the feather last cast 
in the moult), or Jfy ? Ind. MS.: kirkit or 

kirkich^ Panj. (properly of a goshawk only); wWe Flight- 
feather. 

Sere, and pi. Soria, vide Cere. 

Serpent-Eagle, (in Cliach Hazara). 

Serving a hawk, (driving out from cover, quarry that has ' put 
in ’) ivd ^ madad dmd, Hindu, and Panj. 

Set, to, (make hungry) gurisna kardan; ‘vide’ 

Sharp-set. 

Set down, to, (putting into the mew) kuriz men 

bithldnd, Hindu. ; dar iulak bastan. 

Set on, to, vDJu ra hay zadan (to set on a dog). 

Sew, to, the beak, vide Feake. 

Shaft, (of feather), ^ qalam, Mod. Pers., (opp. to iAy rhha 
web) : vide Quills. 

Shahin, shahin and kohl, Hindu, and Panj. (the 

female of F, Peregrimtor, BabyUmicuSf Atriceps etc,) • 
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ajiHaLA s/iahincha and kohela, Hindu, and Panj. (male 
of ditto) ; ahahin. Mod. Pers. and Ar. (a vague term 

for Shahins and Peregrines ' ; Ar. pi. shawahin ; 

‘vide’ Peregrine): fncAiw, T.; Lla/.'aw/' (?) Ar., vide 

Jerdon] : al’kuhi, Ar, MS. (from Pers.) : aLknmk, 

Ar. MSS. (in one MS. said to be a small kind of Shahin 
and different from the hahri or the jabali shahins ; possibly 
the Barbary Falcon: in another said to be the male of 
the Shaking : vide Barbary Falcon. 

Shanks, \^SS hikufu^ in Chach Hazara (any kind of lon^-shanks). 
Sliarp-set, (very hungry), gurisna htrda shiuln. 

Mod. Pers.; vide to »Set. 

Sheath, vide Case. 

jj 

Sheep, ^ harm, Mod. Pers. (lamb and sometimes sheep ; also 

fawn): iy barra-yi shir-mast , Mod. Pers. (sucking- 

lamb). 

Sheldrake, Shieldrabe, chakwd chakm, Hindi, (male 

and female); and surMidb^ Panj. (the Ruddy 

Sheldrake) : ‘ ayupid^ Mod. Pers. (ditto) : vkle Dopping. 

^kikra, vide Sparrow-hawk. 

Shoveller, clmmcha mugJtaVi (in Kapurtiiala) and 

dahin murgA^t (in Chacli Hazara). 

Shrike, (jp latord, Panj., andinDerajat JIU* nmndla (Indian <irey 
Shrike) ; mamaR in Derajat and /larwaji in 

Kashmir (the Rufus-backed Shrike) : Hf dlaguzina.^ 

T., P., (a large shrike that is aurma-haahida or 

marked with a moustache) ; bazuri, Kurdish, (ditto) : 
vide also Warbler, and Drongo. 

■Siuew, 14^ poltAo, Hindu and Panj. ; pay Mod. Pers. 

Skin, i&MjJ jmst, Mod. Pers. (outer skin) : pArda, Mod. Pers. 

(fine inner skin or membrane) : vide Catgut. 


I Vide Jl. As. Soc. Hong., vol. ili, 1907, and translation of the 
i^uZ'Nama-yi NUsirl, 

® In Scully’s list of Turki birds the Grey Shrike Laniufi Homeyeri 
i« given aa H l/c Hf dfS ^w&S.i; and the Desert Shrike Laniue arena- 
lue hop jjSiirBlS.i. 
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Skin, to, khalitjam or OjUi Jl^i^ khal z^iarna, Hindu, (of any 
bird or animal ) : khiln kardan^ Mod. Pers. (to 

skin a bird, etc., so that the skin forms a bag) : 
p'ust kardau, Pers. (to flay). • 

Slice,* to. Slicing, [to east the mutes a long way behind when 
muting] ; vide Mutes. 

Slight-falcon, [the Peregrine 1. 

Slime, to. Sliming {vide Latham) [muting directly downwards 
instead of “slicing” or jerking the mutes backwards; 
while muting in drops is “dropping” ; tnde Mutes]. 

Slip, to, a grey-hound, 0zi kasJMni, Mod. Pers. 

Sloose, (sloes), \vide flarting’s Bih. Arrip., ]). 229], 

f^low,^ Pan], and Iiid. Pers. MS., (of birds) : 

kund. Mod. Pers. 

Smew, (Htbilnazat^ in Chach Hazara. 

Snake, sdiip, Hindu.; dhdnmn, Hindi (a large species 
of harmless snake) : mar^ Pers. 

Snake-headed,^ jbc mdr-sar, Ind. Pers. MS.: vide also Flat- 
headed. 

Snare, dam, Hindu and Pers. (gen.) : c'ASb or b pd-ddm or 
})dMam, Hindu, and Panj. (nooses, sp. on sticks, to snare 
birds by the legs) : phdyi, Hindu, and Panj. (noose, gen.): 

icj?du Ji^ wdl^injri or Jh bdl-rhhatrl, Hindu, and 

Panj. (ribs of bamboo shaped like the top of a small open 
umbrella covered with a net and horse-hair nooses are 
affixed to the ribs : for insect-eating birds a mole-cricket 
is tetheied to a [leg and for small hawks a live sparrow) : 
vide Net : chau-gaddi, Hindu, and Panj. (four thin 

strips of bamboo, limed, and bent in a curve, and placed 
crossways with their ends in the ground ; the bait is 
tethered underneath). 

Snared, ddmi, Hindu, and Panj. (of hawks, etc.) : 4 ^^ 
turly Mod. Pers. (lit. netted). 

Snarer, pa-datni, Hindu, (vide Snare) : j\ti^\^damdar, Ind. 
Pers. MS. ; vide Bird-catcher. 

Sneezewort, 4 ^*^^^^-^^ nak^ckhikni, Hindi, and kv/ndush, 

At. and Mod. Pers. 

I Of short’wingod hawk only ? Vide mutes. 
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Snide, or Snite, the beak, (to wipe the beak after feeding), mde 
Feake 

Snipe, UU rASAd, Hindu. : ^ nuk-diirdz, Mod. Pers. 

Snite, or Snyte, [a f^nipe], vide Walk and Wisp. 

Snow-cock, kabk-i darri^ Mod. Pers. {Tetraogallus Oaa- 

'picu8)\ ^\yramchakor, in Kashmir (the Himalayan 
Snow-cock). 

Snurt, (cold in the head), sar qirifta shudan^ Ind. 

Pers. MS. (an ordinary cold in the head, but vitle Rye). 

Soarer, davor<h%. Mod. Pers. 

Soar-hawk, vide Sore-liawk. 

Soar, to, dawr kardaii. Mod. Pers.; j 

dawr kardan m ^yarmzadan^ Mod. Pers. : vide also Ring. 

Sock, AicAi, Panj. (for «any bird; vide Mail); ^^5/ j/arf-r/i 
(the strait-waistcoat of a sparrow-hawk, usetl in early train- 
ing). 

Soda, hura-yir Amanl^ Mod. Pers. (crude carbonate of 

soda). 

Sorage, (the first year of a hawk, whether eyess or brancher or 
passage-hawk) : or chnzi or chuzxuji, Hindu, and 

Panj. (lit chickenhood) : 3 is)y buz%\u yurigarl^ Mod. 

Pers. 

Sore, Sorde, or Sute [a flock of mallards]. 

Sore-hawk, and Soar-hawk, Mz, Hindu, and Panj. (a hawk 
in the immature plumage) : )y buzyur or jy huz^ P., T. 
(ditto): farkh, Ar,, ^ty'f afrdkh pi. (also nestling). 

Souse, (blow, stoop) [If youre hawke nym the fowle a lofte: ye 
sliall say she toke it at the mount or at the souse.— -JBoAc 
of St ., p. 48. HaJliwell has * Dead as a fowle at souse ’ 
... — Beaumont and Fletcher VII, 278. ‘ To leape or 
seaze greedily upon, to souze downe as a hawke .’ Florio, 
p. 48, Ed. 1611.” Uarting in his Birds of Shakespeare, 
pp. 38-9, gives the derivation of this old falconry term, 
and also a quotation from King John, Act V, Sc.' 2]. 

Sparrow, (jrJK- Hindu, and Panj. : gunjishk, Pers., 

vide Ost; [Sparrowfafi, break of day]. 

Sparrow-hawk,* basha (female) and hdshln (male), 

Hindu, and Panj., (the Common Sparrow-hawk) ; stAihdsha, 

1 A spare hawke was * an hawke for a prest,* while the Muskyet 

was for a holiwater clerke. 
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Mod. Pers. and gifghty T., P. (ditto); dl-bashiq, 

Ar. MS. (ditto) ; al-^aqsi, Av. MSS. (male sparrow 

hawk) ; shikra (female) and or ^ chipa^ ^ (male), 
Hindu, and Panj. (the Indian Sparrow-hawk Micrastur 
haditis):y^ or_^ fUqu or fifjtUy T., P., (ditto) : mann^ 

At. (?) (by the Yemen Arabs in Haiderabad, T)ecGan) : 
&e«m, female and dhoti male, Hindu. {Accipiier mr- 
gntus) : * vide ’ (joshawk. 

Sperviter, (keeper of sparrow-hawks and muskets : vide Hoke of 
St. p. 24), vide Ostringer. 

Spleen, /iZK, Hindu.: supvrZf Ind. Pem. MS.; JlsJs 

tuhdl, Ar. 

Spoonbill, chamcha Hindu, and Panj. 

Sportsman, vide Falconer and Bird-catcher. 

Spouting, (blowing water over; vide Latham B. I, Part TT, 
Chapt. I., p. 1): f;f^ phn.dra kamd, Panj. : Jb 

baf kamd, vulg., Hindu. : ^ ha^dahan-baf 

narm kardan^ Ind. Pers. MS. : phu,i karm, Hindu, 

(a cocking term). 

Sprain, ghaii^ ^yo moch f., lackak f. Hindu. : 

rag bi-rag slmdan, Mod. Pers. 

Spring,® to, (flush the quarry) tr. and intr., vide Flush and 
View. 

Spring [A Sprynge of Telis]. 

Stale, (a stuffed bird as a decoy), vide Decoy. 

Stalk, to, (an animal) siba kardan, Mod. Pers. and T. : 

(furg shikar kardan^ Mod. Pers. : 6i- 

duzda raftan, Mod. Pers., vide Secretly. 

Stalke, nodi Panj. : jdicha, Ind. Pers. MS. : fAs qalam. 

Mod. Pers. : saq. Mod, Pers. (also log). 

Stalking-liorse, iS)^ shikari bait, Panj. (a bullock trained 
for use as a stalking horse): dan$alt^ Ar. (a camel or 

any animal used for stalking). 

Standing, (remaining in idleness at the block), baiM 

haif Hindu. 

1 Indian poets and consequently loxicographers have inorirreotly 

made chipak feminine. 

Can this terra have been confined to water-fowl ? 
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Stand, taking, (going to a tree or other point of vantage after 
putting in ; by Eur. falconers considereda vice), vide Mark. 
Staniel, or Stanniel,^ [Kestrii q.v.]. 

Stare, vide Starling. 

Starling, mr. Mod. Pers. : (jbi ahlaf/ imina^ Hindu, (the 

Pied Starling): ^ kdla tiliyd, in Derajat (Hie Common 
English Starling) : vide Pastor and Murmuration. 

Stavesakor, (a plant used for lice), hiibh^^ 'r-rdmn or 

JaxJi •tHH; zablb'^-^Ujabal^ Ar. 

Steam, to, ;>»u buMr knrdan^ med.. Mod. Pers. 
SleriicJiase, dAW-jalav aiulaf^Ui'nqahrafUm, 

Mod. Peis, (of a saker after a straight flying liubara = 
Panjabi idiom Hint eJutrgJi ko kga,% “ the 

hiibara h<as carried off the cluirgk '’). 

St*M*num, azrih-i zawnafi, Mod. Pers. (lit, keel-bone). 

Stomach, tah, Pan]. : tahri diikam, Mod. Pers. ; 

qa*r4 mi^da, Mod. Pers. ; (?), Ind. Pers. MS.: 

or'aiilj^ khazim or khazana, Mod. Pers. ; vide Colon. 
Stono-plovor, vide Plover. 

Stooii, the, or Stoono in the fundament, karaj^ Mod. Pers. 
Stoop, b;U sat mama. Pan].: hamla kardan, Ind. 

Pers. MS. : ffa.r zadan. Mod. Pers. : laktid 

zadaa, Mod. Pers. (lit. to kick, strike): uifiji inqazz^^,Ar. 

f 

MS. (of birds of prey only). 

Stork, Uyg lag, Hind, and Pers., for Ar, laqhq : 

f}^ Mod, Pers, (the White Stork, 0. alba): a^x(?), 
Lnd. Pers. MS. (some species of stork ; probably the Beef- 
steak bird) : Jja manik jor, Hindu, (the White-necked 
Stork) : tul, in Kapurthala (the White Stork). 

Strap, iama: vide also Jesses. 

Streyn,* or strain, to, [“ I'he IX. She streynith and not clithith 
nor cratchith .” — Bokeof St. A., p. 10. ‘Istrayne, as a 
hauke doth or any other syche like fowle or beest in theyr 
clawes, je estraings Palsgrave, 1530, verb. f. 376. — Halli- 
well.] 

I According to Hurting, Birds of Shakespeare, p. 73, this is a corrup- 
tion of Sttmdgfi3e. 

^ Strene and strain also meant to copulate ; specially of cats and 
•logs. « When he strairu that lady.* * Shakespeare ; Hen. VIII. iv. 1. 
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Strike the liood, (to open tlie braces, previous to removing 
the hood). [Indian hoods have no braces.] 

Stripes, csjt^sBx tnufforrnfiuit, Mud. Pers. and Ar. 

Stroke, to, oide Handle. 

Succour, (help with a dog) . 

Sugar-candy, kuza-mim iwid mngati (for 

Mnjati) mim, Fanj. 

Summed, vide Full-summed. 

Sun-bird, ^ shakar-khura, lud. Pors. MS. 

Sun, to, vide to Weather. 

Sunstroke, jkoUi, Hindi, and aO hatl-i pusht, lud. 

Pors. MS. 

Suto, vide Sorde. 

Swallow, Jijhi ababU, Hindu, and Ind. Pers. MS. : fardsh- 

turuk, Ind. Pers. MS. (a swift? for farashtukt): 

vide Flight. 

Swan, y oT y fjftt or (jhd, T., P. ; vide also Herd. 

Swell, bddkttrdan, Mod. Pers. (said of aulumbarawhen it 

spies the hawk) ; ch** c/iy. burraq shudan. Mod. Pers. (ditto ; 
burrdq is lit. the long-haired Persian cat). 

Swift, vide Swallow. 

Swivel, Jit hhamoar kaR, Hindu. : jjA* midvnr. At. MS. 
Swollen feet, vide Piiine in the feet, and Podagre ; iukhmt, 
and *!>*' banuiild, Hindi (some kind of sweDing on the feet 
or legs, vide Qnmmn''ii-Sayydd, p. xxix). 


T 

Tabur, or Tabur-stick, vitle View. 

Tail, {vide Heck feathers, Beam featliers and ‘ Train ), 

■puiuihft. Hind. ; (>i dutn, Hind, wid Pern, (also a tail-feather) : 

layardum, adj.. Hind., (“ tailed like a l^ugger Falcon.” 
i.e., with the two centre tail-feathers void of any spot or 
marking) ; -mutiaq* ’U'umnd, adj., Ar., (ditto): 

ruddf^, Ar. pi. of '-f'*) radif (the two outer tail- 
fathers, one on each side) ; ^ ^ mdsih rudSfq, Ar. 

(when tlie two outer tail-feathers are void of markings) : 
vide Deck-feathers and Pope’s nose. 
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Tail-cover, di^fikjAiarid puch/ud, Panj. (tlui (ail cover 
of ciloth to protect the tail of a sparrow-hawk in training). 
Taint, upoji the feathers, vide Hunger-trace. 

Take, to, va^.> dmi-raw yirifian^ Mod. Pers. (of a hawk ; 

to take straight away at the Krst dash) ; vide also Bolt, fly 
at, and Cast oQ'. 

Take the air, (to inount, said of the quarry), 
cJtarhd^i kartm (to mount) Hind. ; vide lling. 

Taking stand, vide Stand. 

Tallent, or ' Talons, (or liind claws), qullabi Mod. Pers. 
Tame, adj., dram u amhi (tame, f.r., fearless ; of 

gazelle, cranes, etc., in a wild state). 

'Fame, to, idu Hindu, (to rear from the nest, or to keep in cap- 
tivity or domesticity) : liUko^ mdhdnd Hindu, (to make 
tamo) : ffj ram Icard^tn^ Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. Pei’s. : 

mdnus kardan^ or ahlx sdkhtan, Mod. 

Pers. ; vide. Man. 

Tame, Tamed, sudhd (naturally tamo) and Iao-- md/id 
hnji (tamed): helak, Panj.,=i>k Ha hild hn^d^ 

Hindu : aZ/K, Pers. 

'Farsus, vide Stalke. 

Tassel, (Sliak); Tarsell (Bert), vide. Tiercel. 

Taste, chakh, subs., Panj. : chikh r/r/w7, (to give a 

taste, give a beakful of meat), vide also ‘ Feed.’ 

'Feal, \Sy^ jaliikd (in Ohacjh Hazara) ; vide Spring. 

Tender, Ind. Pers. MS. : »4>Jtk cM^ida, Mod. Pers. 
Tender-penned, (with the quills still in blood), vide Hard-fienned. 
Tendon, b ray-i pd (tendon of the foot) : "amb, pi. wUac 1 

^dsdhy Ar. : vide Sinew. 

Tcneur,^ (the third hawk or grappler cast off at a heron ; ‘ vide ’ 
Tombieaeur). 

'Fern, kru, in Kashmir (the Small Marsh Tern) : 
kamdH^ in Derajat (a tern). 

1 Bert (p. 69, Harting's Edition) uses “hinder tallent ” in speaking 
of a goshawk, but Mitchell in his “Art and Practice of Hawking** 
(p. 20) remarks that talon is proper for the claws of a long- winged 
iiawk only. 

^ VuU Burton’s “Falconry in the Valley of the Indus, p. 61, 
note. Indians do not fly a ‘ cast ’ (except such natives as have served 
l^hiropcans) much less throe hawks together. 
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Tewell, *5 taJu 

Teyne, [a disease in which a hawk pants much, ‘ vide * Boke of 
St. A., p. 26|. 

Thief, [Understonde ye that a Goshawke shuldo not die to any 
fowle of the Ryuor with bcllis in no wise, and therfore 'a 
(jloshawke is caide a thefe — Boke of St. Alha^is, p. 49]. 
Thigh, riin, Hindu, and Fers. ; sftulivar, Panj. and Iiid. 

Fers. MS. (lit. loose Panjabi trousers, peg-top shape; 
the term is also applied to the feathered thiglis of hawks 
and by liurse-dealcrs to the thighs of horses ; vide also 
Pendant feathers). 

Throat, tm^ba/ia. Mod. Pei's. (/^^, the place of cutting 

the throat). 

Throw, to, vide Cast. 

Thrush, mdla-gir^ in Kashmir (the name of a species of song 
thrush, probably the Dusky Ground Thrush). Vide Black- 
bird. 

Tiercel, Tercel, 7uir, Hindu, (male) : andjh jarra and 

jurra bdz^ Hindu., (the male goshawk q. t;.); other tiercels 
are in Hindustani and Panjabi distinguished by special 

names, vide under Falcon and Hawk) : ij^jurra-yiquH/i, 

Mod. Pers. (male of a bii'd of prey; jurm in Mod. Pers. 

is opposed to jly luvdr falcon) : az-zurmq, Ar. MS. 

Tiger, sher in India and^j babar in Persia : vide also Lion. 
Timber, to, (to build a neat), vide Draw. 

Tire, (to pull at a tougli piece of a bone and so strengthen the 
muscles of the back and neck), vide Tiring. 

Tiring ; [It is not an Eastern custom to give tiringj. 

Titengis, [a Titengis of Piea.— Boke of St. Albans, the (Jompay- 
nys of beestys and fowlys, p. 81J. 

Tobacco, tambaku (the leaf), Hindu, and Pers. : tatun. 

Mod. Pers. (cigarette tobacco, froip Syria). 

Toll, to fly at the, vide View. 

Tombisseur, Fr., [the second hawk cast off at a heron, the flrst 
beiug called ‘ kousse^pii ’ ; ‘ vide ’ Teneur and note]. 

Tone, (of bells), vide Bells. 

Tongue, to (when feeding), buchkar dena, Panj. lb* and 
0 ),^^ gj buck buck kardan, Ind. Pers. MS. : [an Indian faW 

coner ‘ tongues ’ or makes a kissing sound with the lips when 
feeding a newly caught hawk witli seeled eyes, and the 
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hawk quickly learns to lower the head and feed, on hearing 
the sound]. 

Touchwood, y qu, T. ; and qm (in Baghdad). 

Tower,* to, vide Ring-up. 

Toye, (whim trick). 

Train, subs., vide Tail and Balai. 

Train, subs., ha fill , Hindu, (any bagged bird given to a new 

hawk to enter it ; also any ‘ train ’ given to a greyhound, 
a lynx, a cheetah, etc.): or hull ov bdvil, Mod. 

Pers. (ditto)'.: ^ m%ldl-bntidy adj., Mod. Pers., (when tied 
to a peg) ; ^ dasUpar^ Mod. Pers., (a bird released by 
liand for a hawk) : ^ ^ and fnar} and dalcl. Mod. I^ers 
(‘ train ’ of a gazelles) : dastt, adj. Mod. Pers, (given by 

hand) : basA qandt dSdan, T. and Mod. Pers. 

(to give a ‘ train ’ of a large bird right into the hand of a 
hawk) : pardnldan^ tr. (lit, “ to cause to fly ”= show- 

ing a hawk a ' train ’ in the band and then letting it fly) ; 

Uj rihE kardan^ tr., to release, (gen. ==: letting a ' train ' 
fly and then unhooding the hawk at it). 

Train, to, rasidan^ intr,, and rasdntdan, tr., Mod. 

Pers., (to train a hawk) ; c)^/ sawgLan kardan, Mod. 

Pers. (to train a horse for a race) ; azra Ar. MS. (to 

train wild animals) ; addbb**,^ Ar. MS. (ditto). 
Train-bound, ^^jb or aij ^>b ba^lhband or bd^olhkhur, 
adj., Hindu., and ,^jb bSMi shinas, adj., Ind. Pers. 
MS., (said of a cumiing hawk that will only fly at bagged 
birds ; of one that is ruined by having been given too 
many 'trains '). 

Trained, ^ eharkh ahinas^ adj.^ Ind. Pers. MS. and Mod. 
Pers., ( said of a grey-hound trained for the flight at 
gazelle) : (JijS quah^ahinas. Mod. Pers. (ditto). 

Trap, itufK, Panj., and kainchiya, Hindu, (a gin) : 
tala. Mod. Pers. : mwyadah^ Ar. (any trap) : wrfp 

Gin. 


• Apparently “ to tower also meant to wait on in a circle at a 

iieight. 
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Treading, vuU C^awking. 

Trip, [a Trippe (flock) of haarisj. 

Truant, gurizrpa^ adj., Mod. Pers., { “ truant said of 

a hawk that is alway getting lost). 

Truss, [Fr. trousscr^ to clutch the quarry in the air instead of 
striking it to the ground. — Harting. Tnmiwj is when a 
liawk raiseth a fowl iUoft and so descendetli down with it 
to the ground. — Latha7n\, Vide Bind. 

Trusty, amln^ Mod. Pers., (quiet, trusty; of a dog). 

Tube, nd^iza, Ind. Pers. MS. and nalki, Panj. (lit. a reixl 
or pipe, generally tlie shank-bone of a crane, used to 
administer water to a hawk after purging). 

Tubercle, (of nostril), or or tnkwa or dugtm or 
dukmi, T. and Mod. Pers. (///., button). 

Turtle, vide Diiell and Fliglit. 

Turumit^ vide Merlin. 

Turning-tai 1 . 

Tweezers, wide Pincers. 

Tyrrit, vide Swivel, 

U 

Uneven, Mod. Pers. (uneven ground, diffleult to 

gallop over). 

Dnkindness, [An unkyndenes of Rauones. — Bake of St. Alham, 

p. 81]. 

Unmanned, (not accustomed to man), vide infra. 

Unreclaimed, (wild ; untrained) nngli, Hindu, and Panj.; 

fvahshi, Hindu, and Pers. 

Unseel, to, (the eyes), dnkh kJudnd, Hindu. ; 

chmhm ktishddan, Ind. Pers. MS. : 

mufthk kdfur de-kar ankh kholnd, Hindu., (to unseel while 

the hawk is intoxicated by camphor) : 

chaHhm kushddan hi-Umq-i kayf^ Ind. Pers. MS. (ditto). 

Unstrike the hood, [apparently the same as strike q. v.]. 

Unsummed, (with incomplete plumage ; the opposite of sum- 
med j. «.)> ?«/ naJhln, or 

Hindu. : ji kachoh^ htiin (ditto). 

Up wind, isb llh bdla-badf Mod. Pers. I; <jSy AnS-yi 

qush rd hi- had dUdan, Mod. Pers. (to fly a hawk up-wind). 
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Uroliin, (hedgehog), vidf Hedgehog. 

Urines, »>? diM/aza, Hindu, and (asinall liawk-catching 

net suspended betw(‘en two light upright bamboos some* 
thing after tlu* manner of a tennis-net ; a live bait is pegged 
down ill tlie centre, on the far side of a wild sitting 
hawk) ; dit-tjaza-ffi, (/irtii-yui, Mod. I*ers. (a 

‘do-gaza’ for eatcliing sjiarrow-hawks) : vidr N«*l. 

V 

Vnrvels, (small //r/i rings, witli owners name (‘iigraved, at- 

tached to jesses) ; chhalfd, Hindu, (ordinary rings arc 
used). 

V(»nt, fmn, Ind Pers. MS. ; stif rah, Ar.: /mfra Hindu 

and Pera. MS. ; maq^ad^ Ar., and Mod. Pi»rs. : 
mazrnq, Ar. MS. (of birds only). 

Verfls, [A grcenisli colour ; ap]>lied to the feet, etc., of liawks ; 
vide Harting’s Hinia on I/awk\H, p. 12S, 2nd Kd.|. 

Vertigo, mr-tfafihlan [vide Qawdnia^^" r-^ayyad mA liert 

I, p. 85). 

Vi(^w,* to fly to the ; [A (iosliawke or a terccll that- shall llee to 
the vew. to the toll or to the beke. in this manor slie 
is taught ye must fyiide a fowle in the lleucr or in a 
fiitto prcueli, and then fete youre hawke a grete space 
of. u])pon a mooli hill or on the grounde. and i-repe 
softeli towa.rde the fowle : from youre hawke streght way 
and when ye come almost ther as the fowle lyeth. looke 
baekewarde towarde the hawke. and with youre hande or 
with youre tabur styke: bceke youre hawke to come to 
you. and when she is on wyiig. and comyth low hi the 
grounde. and is almost at you. then symte youi* tabur. and 
cry huff. huff, huff and make the fowle to spring, and with 
that noyse the fowle will rise and the hawke will nym it. — 
Boke of St. Alham, ]). 48J. 

Vulture, kcbUmurtjh. and safed Ml, in the Panjab, 

and mnjrd, in the Derajat (the White Scavenger or 

Egyptian Vulture) : hichal-charkaa. Mod. Pers. 

(ditto) ; (jidh, Hindu, and dal ory^ Ji<> daUi 
murdar~khur or (^11 laah-khur Mod. Pers. Igen.) ; j^\ 
aw-wa«r, Ar. MS. ; rakhrmh, Ar. MS. (the Egyptian 
vulture). 

1 'lliat is to say she flieth to the vow op to the boke, op to the toll,** 
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fjfiUtv. Pers. (possibly in Tarki this means a 
sparrow) ; Uutnjan^ in Bengal (llie Larj^e Pied 

Wagtail) : dhohin, Hindi, "‘washerwoman * ' (the White- 

laced Wa^rtail) ; or ll>4.-o mmioJS or Shayjch Mamold 
in Oerajat (one of tlie two previous species, probably tlie 
last) : chvk in the Derajat (the Grey and Yellow 

Wagtail). 

Wait on, or Hang on, })arwdz karnd, Panj. ; 

hrdn^qard kardon, Ind. Pers. MS. : Istdda kardan, 

Ind. Peis. MS 

Waiting on, fiarwdzi, adj., Panj., and ind. Pers. MS. : 

dawri, adj., Ind. Pers. MS. : 

Walk (flock), [walk of Snytis /.c., snipes |. 

Warbilc, Warbel, and Warble (to make the wings meet over the 
back), qainchi rttkite buithm (to return the 

wings to th>* normal position after manteling and warbel- 
ing ; ride Mantel). 

Warbler, *SmJtifik\ Mod. Pers.. (a sinaJl bird, the quarry for a 
shrike) : and Utrnmk and barddur-i 

bulbul. Mod. Pers. (a warbler, po'isiblythe same as : 

imtnd, Hindi, (a Reed- Warbler) : korktirh^ in 

Kashmir (a Reed-Warbler). 

Warning, chamnk\l.^ JWid f/f/wf/,m., Panj. (the warning 
cry given by birds on the appearance of a hawk). 

Wart, »m/.sf7, Hindi, and cAJb mlU, Ar. : and ^^^Jzakil 

(‘vide’ Qawdninu*H-Sayydd, p. xxviii). 

Wash,^;^l«J‘3! *313 vf dlmarddn%iktdb4 Idza atuldkhtan, 

TikI. Pers. MS. (to wash meat or grain in many changes of 
water) : 

Washed or weiteil meat, lu'fmi-e dftddra , Ind. Pers. 

MS. 

Watch ; [A wache of Nyghtingalis]. 

Watching, jatjdnn, tr. Hindu, (to keep awake): 
bcrddrl, sub.s., Ind. Pers. MS. 

Water-bird, Ind. Pers. MS. (some species of water-bird 

that is a quarry for hawks). 
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Water-rail, maurinanriofi (in Cluicli Ha/ara). 

Weather, to, ,aIj bahir hahdhna, Hindu, (to tie outside) : 

Jlif rJ fmr-i aftdhnishastan, intr. Mod. Pers. = 
vulg. (to sit in the sun). Vide Bask. \Weafhermjj 
is when you set your Hawk abroad to take tlie aire, either 
by day or iiij^ht, in tlie frost, or in t-he sunne, or at any 
oth er season . ■— Latham,] 

Weaver-bird, ^ bayn, Hindu. 

Web (of feather), vkle Shaft. 

Weevil, ^ yhim, Hindi ; mde Ant. 

White, kdfuri, Mod. Pers. and Ind. MSS. {lit, “(•amj)lu)r- 

eolourcd,” i.e,, white, a term applied to a certain white 
varieties of goshawk, etc*. ; laziqi Mod. Pers. and Ind. 
MSS. i“ wliite” ; derived from Jf . 7 w/-/rrT;:/ 7 i a s])eeies 
of jasmine, the brl phul of the Hindus ; a term similar to 
kdfurl). 

White-ant, vide Ant. 

Wliite-liawk, [apparently! a hawk after the first moult, whenshe 
is no longer a Red-hawk or a Sore-hawk; vidv Latham, 
iniermewed]. 

Widgeon, morcha (in Chach Hazara). 

Wild, sabreVi and da^hti, Mod, Pers.: vide also 

Flighty. 

Wind, vide Up-wind. 

Wind, sink the, [To skim near the ground to a certain distance 
in order to eaLdi the wind and rise up-wind with it; vide 
Corballis’ Forty-Five Years of Sporty pp. 4 and 5]. 

Wind, to cheat the, (to fly 1«)W to the ground to escape the force 
of the wind by taking advantage of cover). 

y 9 

Wing, suraihly Panj. ; hinddy Pan].: bdzUy Hind., 

Pers. ; ji jmr, Hindu, and Pers. (also = feather) : Jh haly Pei's, 
(also = flight-feather) : li'5 daindy in Behar). 

Wing-tied, vide Plight. 

Wisp, (of snipe = walk) ; vide Snipe. 

Wood-cock, sJyj ^ muryt-i zirak. Mod. Pers. (lit. ‘ ‘ the cunning 
bird * ’ ' ; a Shiraz name for the Wood-cock) : ^ nuk-dardz, 

* In early English plays a wood-cook is a simpleton. 
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Mod. Pcrp. {lit. “long-bill”; a vague terra); »>1 j or J!>ij 
yalm, or ijatva-qushi, T. : ‘ vide ’ Tall. 

Wood-peckcr, dar-kuh, Mod. Ters.: ijAif kamtara, Ind. 

Pera. MS. 

Work, to, vide Tly. 

Worms, Jiiyr kirma-jonki, vulg. , Kiiidii and Ind. MS. (worms 
in the intestines). 

Wren, vide Herd. 

Wrestle, u^iS* *♦>«) duclidrvd\(-lafihnnidmdan,iloA. Pers. 

(to have a rongh and tumble, a.s hawk and Imbara on 
ground): vide also Clntcii and Bind. 


Y 

Yarak (in hunting condition; of short-winged hawks). [Yamk 
is a term much used by English falconers in England, 
Corballis in his Forty-Five Yearn of Sport (pp. 4 and 5), 
published 1891, states that the binl was introduced by I lx* 
“ late Mr. Barker.” It is probably the Turkish word {jy 
or Jj/ yaraq, which means simply “ ready.”] 

Yellow-eyed, vide Hawk 

Young, vide Sore-hawk. 



3i> Note on a Palaeolithic Implement made of 
Manganese-Ore. 

By L. Lkioh Pjsbmor, D.Sc., A.B.S.M., F.G.S., Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey oj India. 

(With Plate No. XXXI.) 


.Altliough 1 do not profess to be familiar with the literatnic 
(if cliippiHl-Rtone implements, or to be, in any way, an autho- 
rity on tile subject, yet I think tliat the palaeolithic implement 
lefeiTiHl to on page 713 of my Memoir on the Mongancse-ore 
Deposits of India, is of sucli interest on account of tlie material 
(if wliich it is composed, that it is worthy of doseri])tion. 

It was picked up by Mr. G. E. Low of the Oentral Pro- 
\inces (Jommission on the surface of tiie ground near Budbuda 
in the Balagliat district. Central Provinces, and presented by 
limi to the (^ological Survey of India (22‘15i). 

The cliiof interest of the specimen lies in the material out 
of wliicli it has been fashioned, eiz., manganese-orc. The ae- 
tiial mineral character of the sf^cimen is revealed by a frac- 
I lire of much younger date than the patina on the specimen. 
This fracture is the cause of the big bay in the middle of 
the left side of the specimen as shown in ITg. 1 of Plate XXXT. 
This fracture shows that the implement has been made from 
a piece of the fine-grained manganese-ore composed of an 
Ultimate mixture of braunite and psilomelane so characteristic 
of the manganese-ore deposits of the Central Provinces. It is 
I he type of ore of which a photomicrograph is given on Plate 
I , facing page 54 of the Memoir already cited. The specific 
giiivity of the specimen is 4'430 ; this agrees with the composi- 
tion mentioned above. 

The specimen, which is illustrated by the two figures on 
l^lale XXXI, is 3*4 inches long. It is of palaeolithic type, and 
icems to belong to the division of the river-drift implements 
designated by Sir John Evans * as the ‘ sharp-rimmed imple- 
ments.’ 

Its general sliape can be seen from the illustration,* and, 
perhaps, is best described as ovate-lanceolate. 

The implement is not the same on the two faces : one face 


^ “ The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and Ornaments of 
I Veat Britain.’’ 2nd edition (leviied); p. 646(1897). 

^ Jfor the preparation of the process block, ea^ figure of the im- 
plement was cut out along its boundary from the print and mounted ; 
ii'id, consequently, the edges, as represented in the plate, are not quite 
angular as is really the case. 
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— that shown in Fig. 1 — has been fashioned by chipping, as 
can be seen from the figure. But since it was chipped, the 
whole surface has become semi-polished, owing, probably, to 
the corrosive action of surface waters rounding by solution tht‘ 
sharp edges between the original subcoiichoidal fractures. 

The specimen shows, however, three fractures that are 
probably of very recent age; they might almost have been 
made by the finder before he realist tlio character of the speci- 
men. One of these (A) is at the tip, and is the cause of tlie 
light-grey area on the left side of tlie tip, as seen in Fig. 1 : 
and the other two are on the left side of the implement, as 
viewed in Fig. I , one of the fractures (B) forming the bay al- 
ready referred to, and the otlier fracture ((*) being situated 
below the one just mentioned. 

The reverse side of the implement, which I have not figun^d. 
seems very much rougher : its shape may, perhaps, be partly 
due to chipping, but it seems almost possible that it is an ori- 
ginal surface; in this (;ase, the implement must have been 
chipped from one of the boulders of manganese-ore so common 
in the talus deposits lying at the foot of many of the bedded 
manganese-ore deposits of the Central Ihrovinccs. 

On referring to the illustration, it will be seen that, the 
specimen, as seen in Fig. 1, is not symmetrical ; a portion at 
the lower right-hand comer is missing. 1 cannot be certain, 
from the character of the fracture here, whether this fracture 
is a portion of the original surface of the boulder from which, 
I have supposed, the specimen was prepared, or whether it is u 
fracture made during the course of the preparation of the im- 
plement, or shortly subsequent. It cannot, in any case, be a 
recent fracture, for it shows as mud) patina as the presumed 
outer surface of the boulder. 

From Fig. 2 it will be seen that the butt end of tlie im- 
plement has also been trimmed to an edge, so that the imple- 
ment comes under the section of sharp-rimmed implements, as 
noticed above. On comparing my implement with those 
figured by Sir John Evans in the book already mentioned, 1 
find that it is most like that shown in Fig. 475 from Boscombe 
near Bournemouth. The similarity does not lie merely in 
the imperfection of both specimens^ at the lower right-liand 
corner, but also in the shape, as s^n in front view, on edge, 
and in cross section. One point of difierence, however, should 
be noticed in this comparison, vtz., that the Boscombe speci- 
men is twice as long as my specimen, although the figures are 
the same size. 

Although palaeolithic implements have been found made 
of many rocks and minerals in different parts of the world, yet 
1 am not aware that an implement made of manganese-ore has 
ever previously been described. In any given area the ancient 
inhabitants seemed to have chosen as fine-grained a rock as 
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nould be obtained for the fashioning of their implements of 
stone, and in India fine-grained quartzites, trap-rocks, ami 
various forms of agate and chalcedony seem(^ to be the fav- 
ourite materials ; and some of these, viz., agate and chalcedony, 
are to be obtained in the very area where the implement liere des- 
(Tibed was found, not in situ, of course, but in the form of peb- 
bles iTi rivers draining down from the Satpura Hills, which are 
composed of the Deccan Trap basalts. But the material used 
for tile implement here described has, also, a very fine-grained 
texture, and manganese-ore of this character tends to break, 
when hand specimens of it are prepared, with a conclioidal 
fracture, ft is not unlikely also that the high specific gravity 
of Ihe material may have imparted special value to an imple- 
ment fashioned therefrom as compared with an implement made 
of a lighter stone. Up till the present, this is Ihe only speci- 
men made of manganese-ore that has been found, but I liope 
that district oilicers working in the districts of Nagpur, Chhind- 
wani, Bhandara, and Balaghat in the C^entral J^vinces, 
where ore of this type is found, may, in the future, discover 
i)ther specimens of manganese-ore implements once they know 
of their existetu;e. Although T know of no other record of an 
implement imide of manganese-ore, yet Mr. V. Ball ’ has re- 
corded the receipt from Mr, W. G. Olpherts of an implement 
made of magnetic iron-ore and found somewhere in tlie Narbada 
valley. 


1 Pro Am. Noc. Beng., 1881, p. 120. 




32 . Chemical Examination of Aurvedic Metallic 
Preparations. 

Part I. — “ Shata-puta lauha and Shahashra-puta 
JjAUHa” (iron roasted a hundred and a 

THOUSAND times). 

By Punch AN AN Xeooy, M.A., Professor ^ Rajshihi CollctfP, 
and Birendra Bhusan Adhikary, M.A. 


Tile Aurvedic system of medicine has enjoined from a very 
(‘Mrly age tlie uso of metallic preparations. The method of 
preparation in many cases, however, has now become out of 
date and in some cases appears distinctly faulty according to 
modern scientific ideas. It has appeared to us a very interest- 
ing study to examine chemically these preparations, to identify 
them, and wherever possible to suggest more improved and 
modem methods of preparation. In this field T)r. P. C. Hay 
has done some valuable pioneering work by analysing some 
metallic preparations and incorporating the results in his His- 
tory of Hindu (Chemistry, Part I. Many salts other than those 
t^xamined by Kay have yet to be analysed, and the present 
investigation is meant to be the first of a series of its kind. 

The principal compounds of iron used by our Aurvedic 
physicians are ‘ * Sliata-puta ” and “Shahashra-puta” lauha 
(iron roasted a hundred and a thousand times). From their 
methods of preparation we suspected them to be oxides of iron, 
which, however, are not much used by allopathic physicians. 
Ill order to study the degree of oxidation in the various 
putas ” we attempted to collect samples from one “ puta” 
to thousand “ putas,” but we have been successful in getting 
only a few intermediate “ putfbs.” 

The method of purification (ifhlir) and roasting is given 
m detail in Rasendra-shar-Shangraha. 


Method of Preparation as given in RasendrorshUr’Shangraha. 

Rasendra-shar-Shangraha first mentions many diflterent 
''arieties of iron. “ The Krouncha iron is twice better than 
ordinary iron, the Kalinga iron eight times better than 
Krouncha, the Bhadra iron again hundred times better than 
Kalinga, the Bajra iron a thousand times better than Bh^ra, 
the Pandi iron a hundred times better than Bajra, the Niran- 
-ia iron ten times better than Pandi, while Kanta iron is a 
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thousand crore times better tlian Niranga. ” ' So Kaiita iron is 
the best kind of iron for niedical puqjoses, and should b(^ taken. 
[For a description of Kanta iron, vide Dr. P. C. Ray’s Ffiatory 
of Hindu Chemistiy, Vol. 1, page 60.] When the jiroper kind 
of iron is .selected, it is first finely powdered and then purifietl 
( ifrftnt ) by maceratifig it in a dei^oction of the ‘ ‘ thret* myro- 
halans ” The iron is thiMi again immersed in the samt* 

decoction and dried in the sun. This process is to be re])eated 
seven times. This is called “ bhiinu-paka-lndhi ” (VTsrim[ firfv). 
The iron is m^xt boiled in decoctions of various substances de- 
pending on the nature of the disease for wdiich it is to bc^ used. 
This x>roce.ss is called '' sthiili-paka-bidbi ” (WT# 

The iron thus treated is now washed in clear water and roasted 
inside two eartlienware concave dishes with their moutlis jdaced 
on e.^li other and luted with mud. This pair of dishes is tlien 
put ill a pit ot suitable dimensions dug in the earth and heated 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes. This process is called 
“ puta-piika-bidhi ” ( jpr ifpi ). The iron is tlius to bt* 
roasted ten, hundred or even thousand times, and it is 
believed that the greater the number of “ [lutas” iron has been 
aubjeided to, its medicinal efficacy increases in a corresponding 
degree. The alternate maceration and heating make the powdc’ 
very light, and, in fact, the test prescribwl by Rasendra-shiir- 
Shangrahea by means of whiesh the proper number of putas is to 
he judged is the extreme ligUine^B of the jiowder. ‘‘ The iron 
is to be roasted until, being finely x>owderod and thrown on to 
water, it will swim on the water like a duck on account of its 
lightness.” ^ 

'■ ^TTTRITffpf I 

Hi I 

htPti i 

In another place we have got 

etc.,” from which also wo learn that Kanta iron ih 
the boat kind of iron to bo used. 

® For a doBcription of a roasting pit see K&y’s History, page 70 . 

«TW?f5 lift I 

fSiimcif 5r^ir i 
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Methods of Preparation bp Modem Aurvedic Phpsicians, 

As most Aurvedic physicians prepare their own inodicinc'S, 
the methods of preparing the same medicine vary considerably. 
So far as we have been able to collect information, there an^ 
three different methods of preparing *‘lauhas. ” 

(1) Some physicians procure the best kind of iron, heat 
it in a blacksmith’s forge and take the rust formed on the siir- 
fa(‘e of the iron. 

(2) Others keep steel immersed in cow’s urine for years 
together and take the rust collcKsted on the surface. 

(3) While some are reported to prepare their “lauhas ’ ’ 
by repeatedly heating powdered ferrous sulphate ( ). 
Of course the method given in Uasendra-shiir-Shangraha is 
followed by many orthodox physicians. In the metliods Nos. 
(1) and (2) the rusts obtained are purified in the usual way and 
then formed into balls with cow’s urine or a decoction of the 
“ three myrobalaiis.” dried in the sun and calcined in the pit 
by means of burning cow-dung cakes in the usual way. The 
balling, powdering and calcining in an enclosed space are 
repeated ten, hundred or thousand times. 

Eximimenial , 

\Ve collected “lauhas” which have undergone different 
number of “ putas.” The colour of these samples varied from 
greyish black and grey to rouge red. It was observed that one 
■‘putalauha” was greatly attracted by a magnet, “lauha” 
which has been calcined ten times was attracted to a less 
degree, while samples of seventy-eight “puta lauha*’ were 
very slightly attracted. As regards iron which has been 
calcined hundred or thousand times, it was not in the least 
attracted by a magnet. The magnetic character of the samples 
which have undergone a smaller number of “putas ” suggested 
to us the possibility of the presence of free iron in them. The 
oxides of iron, both ferrous and ferric, were also present. As 
wo were not acquainted with any method by means of which 
free iron could be quantitatively determined in presence of 
ferrous and ferric oxides, we tried the following method which 
was found to be fairly satisfactory ; — 

Method of estimating Free Iron in the presence of Ferrous and 
Ferric Salts. 

The quantity of iron was determined from the quantity of 
hydrogen evolved when acted upon by dilute sulphuric ^id 
iu an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The total ferrous iron 
due to the solution of the iron in sulphuric acid and the qu^- 
tity of ferrous salt present is determined by titration with 
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bichromate solution. The difference between the combined 
ferrous iron and free iron gives the quantity of ferrous iron 
already present. The ferric iron is then easily estimated by 
precipitating the total iron witli ammonia and subtracting the 
ferrous and free iron from the total iron thus found. 

In order to test how far the hydrogen method of estimat- 
ing iron is sutjcessful quantitatively we carried on some blank 
experiments using the apparatus sketched below. The carbon 
dioxide was obtained by heating sodium bicarbonate in the 
harrl glass tube A. The Erlenmeycr flask contains the weighed 
quantity of pure iron wire and the tap-funnel contains tlie 
dilute acid (1:4). 



The hydrogen was collected in a 260 c.c. volumetric 
measuring flask with a long neck over strong caustic potash 
contained in a basin. In order to test whether all the air has 
been driven out by carbon dioxide, a long tube with a stop-cock 
at the upper end was used and the caustic potash was sucked 
into the tube with the help of a piece of rubber tubing. When 
no more bubbles collected in the tube, the measuring flask 
filled with caustic potash solution was substituted for the tube. 
The acid was then dropped in and the hydrogen evolved is 
driven out by the carbon dioxide and collected in the flask so 
long as any bubbles come out. The flask was next transferred 
to a deep pneumatic trough and the volume of water ascer- 
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tallied after adjusting water level. The capacity of the llask 
was measured once for all by filling it with water. The differ- 
ence between the two volumes of course gives tlic volume of 
Jiydrogen. The following are the results of three blank 
experiments : — 


\Vt. of iron 
win: taken. ; 

Vol. of H. 
at N.T.P. 

Wt. of H. 
ealeulatod. 

Wt. of iron 
calculated. , 

1 

Krror 

•44sr> 

I7S-2 c.c. 

■01((03S 

1 

■4400 

+ *0005 

4560 

181*6 c.c. 

•016344 

•4676 i 

+ -0016 

•2:i27 

02*8 e.<‘. 

•00S362 

■2338 

+ 001 1 


Qvalitaiivc a7id Quantitative Analysis. 

Qualitative analysis showed the yiresence of a small quan- 
tity of soluble salt mostly potassium phosphate, siliceous 
matter and iron. There was no carbon ( as we expected ), nor 
any aluminium. The results of quantitative examination are 
given below. The “one-puta,” “ ten-puta ” and “ seventy- 
1 ‘ight puta ” “ laulias ” are the products of heating the same 
sample of iron. The hundred-piita ” and “ thousand-puta ” 
laiihas,’' both marked (A), are again the oxidation products 
of another sample of iron. Lastly, the ‘ ‘ tliousand-puta ” 
laiilia ’’ marked (13) is a different preparation. 


‘ ‘ One-put a fauha. ” “ Ten-puta lauha. ’ ’ 


Fe - (5 c.c. H only) 

— 

•012 

Fe 

= nil. 

KcO 

— 

«81 

FeO 

= 23-1 

Fe.O., 


20-4 

Fe 0 , 

400 

iSilicerais matter. . 


101 

Siliceous matter. . 

^ 321 

Soluble salt (most pot. 



Soluble salt 

= 4-6 

plioa.) 

=: 

1-3 





99-912 


99-8 

Seven ty-eight-puta lauha.” 

‘- Hundred-puta lauha.” 




(A) 


Fe 

— 

nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 


9-6 

FeO 

= nil. 

Fe,0, 


51-2 

FejOs 

= 83-9 

Siliceous matter. . 

=; 

34-1 

Siliceous matter . . 

= 12-7 

Soluble salt 

— 

5-4 

Soluble salt of which 





P.O., = -9 

= 3-7 


100-2 


100-3 
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' * Thousand-puta laulia.*' Thousand-puta lauha.’ ’ 

(A). (B) 


Fe 

= nil. 

Fe 

= nil. 

FeO 

= nil. 

FeO 

= nil. 

VeA 

= 78*1 

FcgO^ 

= 84*6 

Siliceous matter. . 

== 17*0 

Siliceous matter. . 

= IMl 

Soluble salt 

= 4*1 

Soluble salt of which 




INO, = 1*2. 

r= 3*S 


1001 


99*7 


fHscussinn of Besulfs. 

From the above it is clear that the magnetic properties of 
the samples of iron which have undergone fewer number of 
“ putas*’ are not due to free iron, which is present in minute 
(piantities in the ‘‘one-puta” “lauha,” but to ferroso-ferric 
oxides, the lerrous and ferric oxides being them in 

varying proportions.' As the number of “putiis’' increases, 
the amount of ferrous oxide diminishes, and at the hundred 
“ X)utas ” and above, the iron is wholly present in the form of 
ferric oxide. Hence “ luindred-puta ” and “ thousand puta ” 
“ lauhaa *’ are not attracted by the magnet. 

2. Siliceous matter is present in very large proportions 
varying from 10* I to as much as 34*1 per cent. Tins imjjurity 
most probably comes from the unglazed earthenware imts that 
are used for roiisting. 

3. “ Shata-puta ” and “ shahasra-puta “ lauhas have 
almost identical compositions. Both arc impure ferric oxide, 
the percentage of which varies from 78*1 to 84*H. Both arc 
non-maguetic and “ swim like a duck ” on water. On account 
of the very large number of “ putas.” in the coui’sc of which 
it undergoes maceration, powdering and roasting for a thousand 
times, the “ shahasra-puta ” “ laulia ” is lighter and finer than 

‘shata-puta.” The time taken to prepare these lauhas is 
very long indeed. If one “ puta ” be finished in one day, the 
preparation of “ shata-puta” takes more than three months 
and that of ” shahasr^puta ” about three years. As the 
roasting is carried on in closed vessels the oxidation proceeds 


* Cf. Rortcoe and Schorlemraer's Treatiso on Glioinistry, Vol. 1J« 
Part 2, ‘* M»igiiotic oxido of iron**: — “ When iron is boated to rednesfc 

ill the air, it becomes coated with an iron scale. This is a mixture or a 
compound of the monoxide and sesquioxide in varying proportions 
The inner layer which is blackened grey, porous, brittle and attracted 
by the magnet, has the composition 6FeO Fe^Os and is not magnetic 
The outer layer contains a large quantity of ferric oxide, is of a reddish 
colour and is more strongly attracted by the magnet than the inner 
portion. ** 
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very slowly. If, however, open vessels be employed in future, 
the time may be greatly curtailed. 

4. The test of ''swimming on water like a duck” is a 
crucial one with the Aurvedic physicians for “ lauhas.” We 
have seen that precipitated ferric oxide of th(* laboratory does 
not "swim like a duck.” It is probable tliat Aurvedic 
'* lauhas ” being very light and porous are easily assimilated in 
the body while ordmary ferric oxide being not so light and 
porous is not easily taken up and hence not used by Allopathic 
d(3ctors. 

Before concluding we have great pleasure in thanking 
Kabiraj Baroda Kanta Chakrabarty of Rajshahi for placing at 
our disposal his knowledge of Aurveda. 




33* Ladvags rGyalrabs. 

Tfi£ Chronicles of Ijodukh, accordituf lo SchlatjintwbiV s MS. 

Translated by A. H. Frani'kb. 

Introductory Notk. 

L am presenting to tlie i^ubiic an English translation of the 
lii-sl two chapters and the last page of the third chapter of 
Schlagintweit’s ‘Die Kiinige von Tibet.’ This translation into 
English was not made from the (jerman rendering by Schlagiiit- 
weiL III many cases I had to abandon Schlagintweit’s trans- 
lation altogether and translate afrcsii from tlie Tibetan text 
which S(‘hlagintweit appended to his ‘ Die Kdnige von Tibet.' 

As is stated by the early Tibetan writers themselves, they 
iiiadc use of several historical books which were then current 
in Ladakli. The following titles are mentioned : — 

(1) ‘aJifjsrtvn gdagspit (in the genealogy of tlu^ Siikyas) ; 

(2) rCyalrahs syunpo gsim. khug blonpoi rgynl mfhsan ; 

(3) gSangba or *aBrii hdus ; 

(4) Dangpo dbang byed rimpai dgu byung. 

Of these works, the last mentioned is .still known m Ladakli, 
where it is called Jiimdgn, This work may possibly come to 
light again. 

It is very probable that some of the early historians of 
Ladakh or Tibet took Indian VariidavalTs as their model. The 
VariiAavall of Cliamba, for instance, as published by Dr. iJ. Th. 
Vogel, in his ^Antiquities of Chamba State,* bears a strong 
icseinblance to the older portions of the Ladvags rgyaJlrabs. 
doth productions begin with an introductory hymn in which 
the book is called a necklace. This necklace is represented as 
being wound round the neck of the deity or saint to whom the 
book is dedicated. Then, both books contain a long list of 
names of mythological beings, the supposed supernatural an- 
i cstors of the race of kings, and in a third part, the names of 
lilt* iictual human kings are given. The Indian Vaih^avalis, 
even if they contained nothing but names, were written in 
metre, and so it also was probably with the Tibetan production. 
A last remnant of this Tibetan metrical Vamfiavall we have in 
Nchlagintweit’s folios 136 and 14a, where there are ten lines of 
metrical verse which contain only names in line 1-6, and a few 
notes on that group of kings in line 7-10; and again in folio 9a, 
where a Buddhist legend is told in the same metre. As the 
word rgyal mthsan may be translated by * royal names,’ the 
bistorical book mentioned under No. (2) may have been such 
-i Tibetan VaihdavalT. 
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In addition to the Indian Vam^avalis, Tibetan iiistorio- 
graphy was also influenced in voiy early times by ('hinese 
historiographers. I think that Rockliill is ({uite right when he 
eomparos the seven Tibetan Khri (throne) kings with the 
twelve celestial sovereigns of the (liiiiese SanJnv-dwj : the six 
Tibetan Legs with the eleven terrestrial sovereigns of 1 he (.liinese : 
and the eight Tibetan Lde with the nine human sovereigns of 
the (Chinese. Possibly, the IHbetans were not at once furnished 
with sufficient names to satisfy a Chinese liistorican. Therefore, 
they had to manufacture new immes, or classes of names, and 
insert them in tlieir lists. This may account for more than one 
beginning in the c(tyalrah/i, iVA we have it at- ])r(^seut. Thus, 
we fliul two kings of the name of Spn cgyal. Of the ])alace of 
Phyi lUmiuj sfag rinc, whicli was stated in the chronicles to have 
been in existence during the reign of the first king, we iieai 
again ten or eleven generations later that it was then built as the 
first palace of the country. Then, altimugh tin* (*ouiitry is 
described as having been in a higli state of lavilisatioji under its 
first king, a first introduction of civilisation is attiibiited also 
to several of his suc<*i*8sor8. From the (hinese, the Tibetans 
probably learnt writing history in prose. 

But a really intelligent and pragmatie form of [U'ose writing 
was not aecpnred before the 15t!i century, when cpiite a new 
way of recording fa(‘ts made its appearance. This last and best 
form of chronicjjng was jirobably learnt from the Molmrnedan 
writera of the period. 

The man who cnnij)iled the story of thC/ kings of Yarlung, 
as we find it in the rGyalmbnj did not only derive his iiiforniii- 
tion from chronicles in prose or verse, but also matle use. of the 
folklore of his time, mid thereby added a new cdiarni to his chapter 
of the history. • Thus, we find an old proverb on folio llu, and 
popular ditties on folios 14n and b, and l9/i. The fimt song on 
folio is probably a verse from Buddhist literature which had 
he(*ome ]K)pular, whilst the second song once fonned part of the 
ancient metrical VaiiiSavali, with which it has the metre in 
common, as stated above. It is interesting that also in Ur. 
K. Marx’s BMS., an ancient i)opu1ar song is found which it was 
the historian’s endeavor to turn into prose. My attention was 
drawn to this interesting fact in the following way ; I told iny 
Tibetan assistant, Phunihsogii of Khalatse, to read through the 
third (chapter of Schlagintweit’s Tibetan text of the elironicte* 
to see if he could find poetical parts in it. He read it and said 
that he had not found anything, because the old song of Ali Mir, 
which was contained in K. Marx’s rUyalrbas, was omitted iu 
Schlagintwcit’s copy. He said that he had often heard people 
sing a song of Ali Mir. When I examined Marx’s text, I could 
see at once that seven lines of theold song could be easily restored, 
by making only very slight alterations in the text. It then runs 
as follows 
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Khasang ngayis rmilamdu : 
luTlisonas sengge nargyis mchonjuw 
rriyal Klmtunla thimpar mtlions 
l)e dang dus mihsungs bunio ’adi 
Semacari dang ni Idanpar gyur 
\al)i1a bu zhig ngespar skye 
Mingla senggt* riiam rgyal thogs. 

Then also, in Selilagintweit’s third eluipter, in the tale of 
the battle of Basgo, we liud a little song of four lines ineludetl, 
.IS follows (with two eorieetioiis by myself) : — 
r(Jyalj)o babsgor bzhugs shiiig 
Ivhaelinl dmag dang besis 
Sogpo rnainsla brgyabpas 
Sog bibros thabssu song. 

The infliienc.e of prose productions of folklore (Kesarsaga 
111 ])artieular) on the writing of history, is of course very distinct 
111 the early parts of the chronicle. Lk*! me mention only the des- 
(*i iplioii of tlie seven heroes in fol. 7f>, which at once calls to mind 
th(‘ seven Agus of the Kesarsaga. But also [lassages like the* 
description of Lha dbatty rmm rffyaPs three sons, who lived lus 
late as the sixtiHMith century, look as if they had just been co])ied 
fioni the Kesarsaga. 

Let me now review the iMdwfjs rfjyulmhs^ the chronicles 
of liadakli, and register what has been published or translated. 
It consists of ten parts, some of which have headings in Tibetan, 
whilst others have not. Schlagintweit’s MS. contains some of 
Its parts in full, whilst othei-s receive valuable contnbutioiis 
from it. Only one part is not represented in it. 

1. Introductory Hymn. It is found in SMS. (Schlagint 
weit’s MS.). 

2. Cosmology and (.’osmogony. This chapter is omitted 
in SMS. K. Marx mentions it as occurring in AMS. The first 
M‘ven or eight lines of inscription No. 67 (translated in Tnd. 
Viit., vols.xxxv, xxxvi, in my article ' Archaeology in W. TOiet), 
st^em to be taken from this cosmology. They run as follows : — 

‘ ‘ The spheres [are these] : In the middle of all that grew 
into order, is the mountain Tii dbamj Ihunpo (Sumeru), tlie 
»iieasure of whose glory is 400,000 geographical miles. The 
cutlying and close-lying principal continents are surrounded by 
all the mountains. The four continents are in the east, south, 
^vest, [and] north ; and there are eight islands. According 
to their order, the continents are : Zla gam (‘ New moon ’ ; 
mime of the continent in the east which is supposed to be of the 
'•liape of tlie new moon, and its inhabitants to have faces of the 
'^ame shape) ; Zur gsum (‘ Three points,’ ‘ triangular ’ ; name 
<»f the continent in the south (India), the inhabitants of which 
have triangular faces, as men actually have); Oru bzhi 
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(‘ Four corners'; name of the continent in the west wliich is 
believedto be of square shape, and the inhabitants to have square 
faces; Zhnn chags (‘ Circle prixiuced', ‘full moon ’ ; name of 
the continent in tlie north which is supposed to be of circular 
shape, and the iiiliabitants of which are said to have round faces). 
If their (the continents’) size is measured according to theii* 
order, it is 719,(K)0 geographical miles ” 

3. The Genealogy of the S&kyas. It is found in K. Marx's 
*‘V1VIS, and in Schlagintweit’s text (SMS). It is interesting that 
several of the mythological names contained in it are found also 
in inscriptions of Ladakh and in folklore. This shows how 
deeply rooted is the belief of the people that the kings of Ladakh 
are descended from the Sfikya race. 

4. The Tibetan Rings of Leli and Lhasa dow'ii to J^aiig- 
darma, the Apostate. This chapter is (‘ntitled in Tibetan ‘ His- 
tory of the First Spread of Buddhism.’ It is found in K. Marx’s 
AMS and CMS, as well as in SMS. The same times we tind 
described in Central Tibetan and .Mongolian historical books, and 
in Chinese works. The latter were translated by S. W. Bushell. 
(JRAS, ISSO). A most successful attempt t(> reconcile the 
(liinese. with the Tibetan accounts was made by Herbert 
Muller ill ' Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Ib'chtskiiiide,’ Bd. .\\ 
My chronology is based on the diinesc chronich's. 

T). Langdarma’s Persecution of Buddhism. This chaptci 
is entitled in Tibetan ‘The Submerging of Buddha’s Religion.’ 
It is found in K. Marx's AAIS and (^MS, as wtU as in SMS. The 
same times are described in Central Tibetan. Mongolian, and 
(Jhinese liistorical w'orks. Kven Alberuni speaks of Lomjdhermnn , 
Langdarma. 

6. The Kings of the First West- Tibetan Dynasty. Thi.s 
chapter is called m Tibetan ‘ The Stoiy of the Later Spread «)!’ 
Buddha’s Religion.’ It is found in K. Marx’s AMS aiuK^MS. 
and in SMS. The first part of this (diapter was translateil 
by myself for the first time into Knglish, after the text of SMS. 
As the rest of the chapter was translated in an excellent manner 
by K. Marx, I shall sinqJy review the chapter by giving names 
of kings, dates, and notes of interest. In the same way will 
be treated the following chapters: — 

7. The Kings of the Second Dyr^psty down to Sengge rnaw 
rgyal. This is probably the biography of Seiigge mam rgyal. 
compiled by Ids son hik Man mam rgyal, as stated in SMS. 
No oriental would begin a biography with the birth of his hero. 
The hero’s history is given at the end of a long narrative of his 
ance.stors. K, Marx’s AMS and SAIS are probably such biogra- 
phies of Sengge mam rgyal furnished writh the most elaborate 
ground work. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
history of Seniyge mam rgyal which are not found in K. Marx 

‘ Three Documents.’ 

8. The Last Independent Kings of Ladakh. This chapter 
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wliicli is not/fiiniished with a Tibetan title, is found in K. *\Iarx’s 
BMS and CMS. SMS contains a few interesting additions to the 
text, as |)iil)lished in K. Marx’s ' Three Documents.’ K. Marx’s 
Tibetan text being lost, T am now making efforts to recover it. 

And I hope that the text of CMS at least will again come to light. 

9. Th(‘ FTistory of the Dogra War. Its Tibetan title is 
• Histoiy of the Indian War.’ U is found in K. Marx’s CMS, 
and SMS contains only an interesting note on it. The Tibetan 
text as well as the greater luirt of the English translation by my 
wife were published in K. Marx’s ‘ Three Documents.’ It was 
written by Munshi the present chrcmicler of Ltuiakh. 

10 Ladakh after the ilogra War. This chapter which was 
written by Munshi dPal ff/tfaM has not yet been })ublished. 1 
am now making efforts to have it copied. SMS (‘ontains a single 
line I’efeiTing to these times. 

My thanks aredue to Dr. »l. Hutchison, of the Scot<‘h Mission, 
foi' assisting rni^ to find th(‘ correct English rendering of Tibetan 
phrases, and to rny Ladakhi assistant, Phimthsogs of Khalatse, 
for- helping me to ascertain th(» correct inteii)ret.atiori of many 
ol)scur'(* ])assages. 

TRAXSr.ATION. 

Part l. -lNTRunrcTORv Hvmn. 

'With the iron hook of the wonderfully sweet and [all] Kol. M. 
knowing youth (kmr. 

And by tliejmwer of suckling at the heart of mother Ritlvoffs 
mujcmh (MrigakshT), [who is] religion itself , 

I’his clear niiri*or’ of religion reflecting scenes [of people] 
as if moving to find fro in a dance, [has become] a 
leality. 

It has become a neck ornament of the naked priest Zurphwl 
Imja/Hi (Pancasikha). 

Part II.— Cosmolooy. 

Omit ted in SMS. 


Part 111.— Tick Obnealooy of the Sakyas. 

Drawing near through the blessing-pronouncing musical Fob 26 
f'ound of the stringed tamburin, the nectar of immeasurable 
wisdom, the immeasurable fountain Zaniatog, the treasure house 
“f spiritual secrets, the king of astonishing things, the [symbol] 
'^Palbou with which this Kalpa is adorned, the Candrakanta 
'^tone ill the middle of a floating rosary of a thousand [stones], 

Ihe circle of power, became evident and rose like the moon. 

• A book on history or geography is generally called a mirror. Gesar 
a well-known deity of the Prebiiddhist religion of Tibet. 
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As there was powerful prayer girded with might like a wave, 
and an eminent power of spotless truth, tliere arose like a white 
Fol. 3a. lotus Bmnns/ntujiMt (Tkshvaku), tlie concpieror who continu- 
ally beats tliroughout the three worlds tlie great drum of tlie 
queen of songs of praise. He is the root of the fulfilled blessings 
of immeasurable value which accumulated through the good 
works of the gods and [other] creatures [who had received] 
his precious teaching. 

This arose and increased, and as the upwards striving ac- 
complisher was dependent on a great king who ruled tlie area 
of the wide earth, our teacher (Buddha) looked out for a clan, 
a country, a time, a family, and a woman, these five, and allowed 
himself to be born as Zas gtmng's (Suddhodana’s) son. Let 
me first relate a little of his family. 

The people of India lived in an undying states, with a life of 
immeasurable length, with abundant [gratification] of their 
lime desires, aiwl they luul power, alas! over infinite accom- 
Kol. 3fa. ])li8hments. At that time, tliere was a ne(‘tar which took awa\ 
the consciousness of exertion, there was nutriment in the earth, 
fertility in the ground, and abundance of rice which grew without 
ploughing. 

Then the acconijilishnients which belonged to [the state | 
of the gods were exchanged for other activities ; the rice which 
grew without ploughing, disappeareil entirely, [the harvest] 
depended on the w'orker, and pains had to be taken over agri- 
culture. Then? arose mutual (piarrelling and fault-finding, and 
king Mangim hkurha '(MaliJisanimata) who decided judgment 
in a just way, and before whom all bowed in reverenee, became 
tlie famous one of old. 

Then [there reigned] 8uc(;essivcly : "Od rndzes (Rocha), 
dlrcba (Kalyana); dde mchmj (Varakalyana) ; and gSo sbyoiuj 
^a'phags (Ut])oahaddha). Aiwl now, to speak of the. five classes 
of kings : Tlie [live] sons of gSo sbyoiig 'aphags, the wheel-turn- 
ing kings, were according to a presage born in this way ; On the 
crown of [gSo shyomj ^apfmgs^ ] heiul there formed a swelling, 
and when it broke, [out came] Ngalalasnu (Mandhatar). 
Fol. 4a. then there arose a swelling on his right thigh, and out of il 
(*ame mUzespa ((yliaru) ; there arose a swelling on Ills left thigh, 
and out of it came Nye mlzes (Upaeharu) ; there formed a swell- 
ing on his right foot, and out of it ceAwemDzes Idan (Oharuniant) : ‘ 
and there arose a swelling on his left foot, and out of it came 
Nye. mdzes Man (IJpacharumant). Those five are (tailed the 6vc 
kings who turned the wheel [of religion]. 

The last four reigned in one of the four continents. They 
are tlie kings who turned the gold, silver, copper, and iron 


J The name mDzes tdan is used as an epithet of the Ladakhi king 
'aJam dhyangs rnam ryijal. Kee my article * Ten ancient historical songs 
from W, Tibet,’ Ind. Ant., 1909. 
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wheels jof religion]. From these kings till Zas (jimmj (Siiddho- 
(lana), it is said, there descended 1,215,174 kings in siuression. 
or 834,534 according to the [book] \tJifis rkn tjdmjspa (Wisdom 
of the World). These two [different] ways of stating [the num- 
berl are the most extraordinary Istatement] made by those who 
tell the history of tlio times of degeneration. As the glorious 
youth ((.Jesar) was so busy with drawing souls upwards, he did K.>1. Ah. 
jiot tell them (ilearly ; and when later on the l(*arned who wislu^d 
to write down the tale, examined him, he scoffed at them. 

To the family of that same teacher (Zas {/kant/) Ix'lon^ 
Xi/hmii fjinfvv (Suryavarnsa) and Jiurmmhinfjpd (Ikslivakui 
wlio is called Shdhja. One hundred geruM-ations after \Buram- 
skiruf()a\, there arose king rNalMcan (Karnika) in the country 
of (iru \idziii (I’otala). He had two sons, (Joutama ami B/tara- 
dhmdzn. When (hutamt, the elder one, saw that government 
was carried on in a religious as well as an irreligious (mixed) 
way, he thought : '‘It will be like that also, when I undertake 
the government.’’ Then he was s«)iTy and became a mendicant 
inder priest mlJofj narj (Krishnavarna). The younger om^ 
Bharadhvndza, [ therefore] reigned. At that time, then* lived 
111 that country harlot called V/ (iroki hzangmo (Sattvabhadra). 

She and a cunning youth (jailed Padmi rka Umj (Mrinala) in- 
dulg(Hl in sensual pleasure. .4s she luul also immoral inter- v\A, Ha. 
course at the same time with another [man, a] merchant, Paditmi 
risa lo(j became angry and cut off bZmujnw^s head. Then Ik* 
plac(*d the blood-stained sword [and hZanf/m()\i liead] at the 
door of doutama’s cavern. The executioners w^ho pursued [the 
murderer, saw that] there was a blood-stained sword and the 
heiul of hZangmo there. Thus, the punishment for that |orime| 
was inflicted on (iouUumi, and he was impaled. The hermit 
ml)i)gn(ig knew all this, and went to (huiami. He said : 

** Boy, what have you chme that you [must] suffer this C 
(loutfom answered : ‘ ‘ Master, there is no fault in me ! By the 
truth of my word that there is no fault in me. may the teacher’s Kol. oh. 
I black face] be turned into a golden face !” At once the black 
coloured hermit became golden and was henceforth called hermit 
!/*SVr mdogmti. 

Then the hermit saw that Uoutamn's line of religious kings 
(Dharmarajas) would become extinct and said to (huiami . 

* ‘ For the sake of your family you must leave a seed.’ ’ (hatama 
answered : “ As I am tormented with misery, I cannot i*ear a 
family!” Then the teacher produced a pleasant coolness by 
overshadowing clouds, and wlieii GovMtmi was in a pleasant 
''tate, he produced two drops of semen virile mixed with blood. 

'riiey were placed on two leaves of sugarcane (Biirani ahmj, 
Ikshvaku) and ripened through the heat of the sun and the 
moisture of the moon, and two boys were produced. They 
re(jeived the names Buramshingpa (Ikshvaku) and Nijimii I'oh 
(Suryavarnsa). 
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Njjimi gnyeit became a mendicant, and Buramshmjpt 
reigned. The descendants of Buranishingpa ' became famous 
and increased. 

One hundred generations after him. there arose king 
\iPhagH fikijvsiio (Virudhaka). His elder spouse bore him foui‘ 
sons, and the younger one four daughters. At a later (anotlieri 
time, botli wives having dieil, he married tln^ daughter of a 
foreign king who said: ‘"The sons whom you already have, 
must not reign. If my daughter should have a son, he must 
reign !” As he had said this, the ministers held a consultation, 
[as follows] : '' We do not know if his daughter will have a son 
or not. If a son should be born, we do not- know if he will 
live or not . If he should live, we must phu*e him on the t lirone." 
As the result of this consultation, he married the princess. 

Fol. lift. She bore him a son called rdyal srid dgn (Rrisht rananda) 

At that time, the nunistei*s thought as follows : " If we place 
the elder brother on the throu(^ we go beyond our forinei' pro- 
mise ; if we place rdyal arid dgd [on the throiu*), we have to 
take heed to the elder brothers. We must turn out tlie elder 
brothers by some device!’’— thus thinking, a crafty one from 
among the ministers pronounced some calumny [against thcml 
and turnwl them out. 

They went to the banks of the river bSkal hltni shiny rin 
(Bhagiralha), built a hut in a forest, not very distant from the 
plac'c of the hermit gScrskya (Kapila), and lived there. When 
tlu^y had attained to adolescence, they became pale and thin, 
ami when the hermit saw this, he asked them [about it j. The\ 
said ; “ We have become like this, because we are tortured In 
passion (or : by the highest virtue).’’ He said : If you arc 
so ill, you must avoid the sister with whom you have both parent.s 
in common, but c.inuse yourself with the sister whose mother 
Fol. I't, is in truth the sister of your own mother !” They asked him 
‘ ‘ Great hermit , is it right to do this T ’ He answered : ‘ ‘ Vor 

royalty which has renounced the throne, it is right to do this !’’ 
They took the words of the hermit as their rule, and did accord- 
ing to it. Many boys and girls were l)orn, and when their fathei 
heal'd of it , ho said : ' ‘ Could the young people do such a thing ? ’ ’ 
Or in Indian language: Sliakya (could they 0. This is the 
origin of the Bhdkijas, 

Fifty-three thousand generation^ of them originated at 
droitg mkhyer gser skya (Kapilavastu). 

Then king Bhing ria bcupa (Da^aratha) arose. At the end 
of 25 generations after him, a king called gZhu hrtan (Dhanva- 
durya) came up. He had two sons, Serigge 'agram (Siihhahanu) 
and Sengge sgra (Simhanada). Seiigge *agram became famous 

I It is interesting that the name Biiramhingpa is found in many 
stone inscriptions of Ladakh. There the kings of Ladakh are asserted 
to 1)0 of his family. See luscr. Nos. 6.5, 71, 79, 117. 
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as a skilful archer. He is the greatest of all arehei*s of '(tDzftmlm 
ijiiwj (Jamhudvi})a). iSV/w/f/c "agram had four sous: FdI ih. 

\jtmng (Siiddhodaiia) ; Zas dkar (Suklodaua) ; Hrvbo zaii (Dronn- 
daiia); and bDud rtsi zas (Aniritoclana). 

Zfifi gimmf was of good form, beautiful, pretty to look at, 
of great strength, a liero, steadfast, clever, conspicuous for 
wisdom, cheerfuK and of great courage. He was not lazy, aud 
did not pursue evil ])assions. He was a Dharmarrijfi full of n^li- 
gion, assiduous to reign fU'cordiiig to religion.' 

Tills king married the two daughters of king Lrgsptir rahs 
hml (Suprabuddha), sGyii 'uphrulnm (Maya), aud nGiju \ip/intl 
rhnipo (Mahrimiiy«a), aud each of them had 5(M) maid-servauts. 

At a later time, king Sniggc ^agram died, and Za^ f/4sY/i/f/ 
reigned. At that time, all men increased in riches, diseases of 
mail and beast. oeas(‘d, aud endued witli perfection, he protected 
them all like children. 

At that time, the holy sou of the gods, Tfxj dkarfio (Sveta- Fol. 8a. 
ketu), looked out for the tribe, the country, the time, the family. 

,uid the mother, and entered the womb of king Zm gimiuf h 
wife, Mhju 'nphrul chn})if). After he liiul remained in it for 
twelve months, he was born from the right arm])it of his mother, 
without being defiled by the impurity of the WMiinh. [This 
lia|)penedj on the eighth day of the little spring mouth, when 
till* stars were favourable. He wius distinguished by the thirty- 
two marks of a great man, and wm decorated with eighty 
physical perfections. 

On tliat occasion, various ininudes of happiness happened . 

In four great countries four princes were born. At Magata, 
•/Zugmui .snyimj/M) (Bimbisara), the son of Pad nut ihaifo (Ma- 
liapadma) : at Knaala, gtSal rgyal (Praseuajlt),'^ the son of Tltsangs 
^byiit (Brahmadatta) ; at Badpala (Kausambhi), Sharhi (Tdaya- 
ua), tlie sou of dMag hrgyapa, (Satanika) ; at ^aPhagft rgyal Fol. 86. 
(I’jjayiiu), Tinnlm rabsmtwj, (Prodyota), the son of 2fit khntd 
mtha yas (Aiiautaiiemi). And besides them, 5(K) [sous] of the 
upper classes. Together with Grtigit Uidzinma (Ya^odhara), 

«^t)0 gii-ls, and together with mDmipa (Chandaka), 5(X) maid- 
>tTvants; 10,000 male and 10,000 female foals, and 10,000 
elephants (or oxen) were born, 500 banana (?) gaitlens, and 50() 

1 reasures came into existence. In the centre, (Oaya), the Bodhi 
free | began to] grow. 

The son received the name of Don thamcadgnibpa (Sarva- 
''iddhartha). Then the prince grew up and distinguished himself 
ui reading (letters), arithmetic, and the five gi’eat branches of 


' Zas gtaamj is caJlod an ancestor of tho Ladakhi kings in inscriptions 
No. 38 (time of Lha dbang rnam rgyal) and No. 64 (time of oDp^ loan 
'namrgifdl), , ^ 

® -King gSal rgyal was tho father of gNya Khri htsanpOf the first king 
"f i’ihot, according to a statement in the following chapter. 
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Fol. 9a. 


Fol. 96. 


Fol. lOa. 


science. As regards strength and dexterity, he was superior to 
LIm sbyiv (l)evadatta) and all other illustrious men, and was 
called \Thiil)pa], (the mighty one). Then the son was asked 
to marry a huly, and tlie youth replied ; 


(Verses). 

“ My highest wisdom is the undemtanding of desire : 

[ Desire] is the root of strife, anger, suffering, and misery ; 

It is like the poisonous leaf of the 'aJigs hyed tree (IMia- 
yankara). 

It is like tire and like the edge of the sword.” 

In this way, he enumerat(Hl many sins (if the household 
and addc'd *. “ But, if I could find a girl like this, I should marry 
her !” Thus saying, he wrote down in a letter the qualities of a 
woman, gave it (to the king], and the king had several jeopies] 
published and gave the following directions 


(Verses). 

“ Who among the daughters of kings and Brahmans, 

Of the nobility and of citizens, 

Has the qualities (enumerated | here, 

That girl must be found I 

She will be the proper bride 

Of my flesh and blood (son and kind). 

In such beautiful (qualities and virtue 
His heart will rejoice !” 

Such a letter nc gave to a Brahman with respectful greetings, 
and the Brahman went to all countries to search [for a bride [. 
In course of time, he found Sa Ihsmm ((iopa). He smiled 
[saying I : ” Now I have found [all] the qualities [combined] 

He toM the king, and the king said : “ I do not believe that this 
woman is capable of telling great lies. Assemble all the girls 
[here] on the seventh day ! Oive the youth all the riches (house- 
hold utensils 0 he wants to have !” Thus he said, and all the 
girls came. When the giving of housQliold utensils [as preseiits( 
was almost flnished, Sa ihmm arriveci and smiled. She asked 
What have I done amiss, that I am left without household 
utensils before them all 'i” Then the youth smiled and gave 
her rings to the value of 100,000 ounces. 

The youth married Sa thsoma. Then he married also Oragfi 
'adzinma together with 10,04,000 ladies. When he was 29 years 
old. Grays 'adzinma became with child. In that very same 
year he saw the unbearable misery of birth, old age, [illness | 
and death, and became a mendicant. 

Then, when he was 36 years old, on the 15th of the month 
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Nf/r/f/, (Kumudi), lie subdued tiio devil (Mara). On the moriiiii^ 

(or next morning) of the same day and year, he became a perfect 
Saiufs rffyas (Buddha). 

Exactly on the same evening, a boy was born to (fray^ 
"ndzinma, and as the moon was [just then] seized by sUm gcati, 

(Kahu), the boy received the name of sGra gcan \idzin (Rahula). 

Tlien king gUsniuj said : It is [now] six years since Shakija 
Ihuhpcf became a mendicant. This son of drags 'ndzhinijn is not- 
a son of Shdkya tkab])n !” Thus saying, he blamed drags 'adziu- 
am, and she cried. Tlien he placed the boy on a stone in a pond, FoI. lu/> 
saying : "If he is Shakya thub]xCs son, may the [stone] swim 
on the water ! If he is not Shakya thubjxt^s son, may the stone 
sink !” The stone remained above the depth of the pond, like 
a leaf of a tree. When king Zas gfsatuj saw this, he entered 
the water with his clothes on, took [the boy] on his lap, and 
lovingly caressed him. He also became a mendicant, and the 
royal line came to an end. 

Altogether, from Matujpos bkurba to sGra gcan 'adzia, 
tliere are 10,()b,5ll kings, or bCom Idan 'adns (Buddha) and 
^dra gcan 'adzin included, l(),6(),513. 

Notes on this chapter : Schlagiiitweit mentions the followini> 
b(u)ks as treating of the same or similar subjects 

Csomt, On the Origin of the SUkya Race, J.A.S.B., vol. ii. 

Notices on the Life of S&kya, As. Res., vol. xx. ’ 

FamboU und Weber, Die Fali-TiCgende von der Entstehung 
ch»s Sakya-und Koliya-deschkHihtes, Ind. Stud., Bd. v. 

Foucaujr, rCiya eher rolpa (Lalita-vistara). 

Schiefnvr, Eim? tibetische Ijehensbeschreibung Sfikya- 
imnii’s, Mem. des- sav. Strang, do Petersb., vol. vi. 

Schiijner, liber die Verschleehteiningsperioden der Mensch- 
heit. Bull. hist. phil. der Petersb. Akademie, Bd. ix. 

Turmur, The Mahavaiiiso. 

Part IV.— The Kinos of Leu and Lhasa down to 
La NO DARMA. 

The head of the line (lit,, lineal king) is sPu rgyal, the king 
of Tibet. There is not mucli material [to utilise]. Although FoI. Ua 
there are [books called] rdyal spuv/po gsum khig blonpoi 
rgyal mtfimtiy the gSangba or \tBru bdus, and many others, 
yet, if we compare (collect) them, the following two remarkable 
fjicts [come to light] : 

(Verses). 

Well known is the lineage of the gods according to Bonpo 
ideas ; 

Mysterious remains the lineage of men according to Buddhist 
ideas. 
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Now we will relate concerning the navel of 'aDzambu 
fjlmj, the centre of the countries, the elevation of the earth, the 
crooked horn of the snow mountains, the icy 'AV (Nailfi^a), the 
root of crystal tnrhntt rtens, the lake Malnauj (Manasarovar) 
with its shore like a magit* <*ircle of tur(|uoises. tiie precious 
country of gold mines, the source of the four great rivers, the 
six divisions of Tibet, the pure place of Lhufia ‘‘ the high hill ” : 
we will relfite of all this acccmling to |the book] DanffiMi Jhany 
Fol. \\h. hyed rimptn dyu hyumj. 

At the time when Tibet was troubled by the twTlve little 
kings, the king of Kosaht, ySfd ryyal (Prasenajit), who was of 
hdom Idan \tdas' (Buddha’s) family, had live sons. The tliird 
(middle one) of them, called Buddha shiri, w^as born with liis 
eyes turned upwards like thosc» of birds, the | linger and toes 
of his] hands and fe(‘t w'en' cnnnected like those of ducks, and 
his eyebrows were [bliiel like tunpioises. Along with him, a 
hast of devils w'ere born. He was shown to Brahman astrologtTs, 
and the Brahimuis said : '' This ])rince will get a famous name, 
the height of his body will also be enormous : he* will reign be- 
fore his father is dead !” When they |)ro])hesied like that, tlie 
father thought in his mind : “He will reign, by killing either 
Fol. 12«. me or his brothers ! We will turn him out Tin* Brahmans 
answered : “ If we .send him to the .snowy northern region, he 
will be of beneiit to living bebigs !“ As they prophesied thus, 
they made a throne on the lUM-k of four fast running m(*n who 
carried him to the northern mountains and wilds, and laid him 
down on the 1 mountain Lhari yyed udho, in the middle of 
Tibet. Although there are many conllicting statements with 
regard to this [event], he is C(*rtainly a Shdkya of (UmtanM and 
Fol. 126. Mangpos hknrha\s family. 

Some hunters saw him and asked : “ Who are you i Tell 
us, 0 bTmnpo (majesty), whence you came!” As he did not 
understand their language, he pointed with his linger to the 
sky. The hunters told and confirmed this to the people, and 
many people went then* and were shown [the boy]. When the 
twelve little kings saw him and considered that he was gocxl and 
liighly glorious, they all agreed and said: “We have no 
.superior, w(^ must call him with a little drum !’' Thus saying, 
hTsan kitrumf and HNurnn, both, yNyara rise and yTno, both, 
and the two Khu ftteys, thew^ six subjects invited him. Ha san^f^ 
Fol. I3a. and Khyunypo .... were made govemom, Me wjayyi 

ahes gnyen was elected minister, 'riius he wiw appointed king 
of all black-heiuls. (Tibetan expression for ‘men’). The 
name of gNya khri (neck throne) was given him. “ Great f/Nytf 
khri btmnpoV' thus he was addressed. The land 1 artew/ was 
his precious and holy diadem, and he resided at the castle Phyi 
dbatuf dag rise.. Power and justice were his ornaments. He 
ruled the world according to religion, and his realm was in a 
happy state. 
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He had a fourfold bodyguaiil, and the outside foes were 
subdued by the 44 governors of rdod Mod. At. tlie four extremi- 
ties jof his kingdom] he a[)pomted spies (or scouts). The enemies 
of the four extremities were sukhied by the eigld Klironikha 
(governors 0 At lUmjdo, 22 ofticials (called [ Khnhrm tilled the 
barns [with grain]. From the 12 markets, riches were offered 
[to the king! ; wise men decided about rewards for good and bad. 

Ky punishing criminals, the source of deceit was stopped. Pive 
wise men brought fame to the country through their writings Fol. 13^ 
in gold and turquoise ; live heroes became an ornament [to tlie 
country] through their [subduing] lions and tigers; live quick 
messeiigc^rs rode on horses wliieh they changed in their course. 

'Phe justice of this great [king] wjis as ]glonous] as if the sun 
rose over glaciers. | In course of time (0) he built, the palace of 
l'\m] hit hla s(f(nuj. 

Theft, deceit [was overcome] ; in trade, advantage was not 
looked for. 'Phe. whole kingdom nourished, and the government 
was benelicent. It was grand and excellent in all respects.^ 

H i s son was .1/ u khri him )i fx) ( met rica 1 : ) 

His son was Dir khri htmn}M}, 

His son was AV> khri hisaiifM), 

His son was Me khri hisanpo. 

His son was (jDmjxkhri htmnpo. 

His son was Srih khri himtifio. 

[These I seven are called the seven heavenly tlirones. 

After seven cycles. 

The tombs of the seven Khri w’ere founded in lica\en, 

'riieir divine bodies dwindled away like rainbows 
without any decay. ^ 

• Kins yNya khri btaanpo is montioned as aa ancestor of ttio 
i^adakhi kings in tlio following inscriptions of iny colk'ction: Nos. 52, 

‘»4, 72, 76, 7S, SI, 84, 111, 119. The placo-names given in the account 
"f his kingdom all seem to rofor to Ladakh: see my article, ‘The 
Kingdom of gNya khri htaanpo' written for this journal. 

As regards his date, the following attempts at fixing it have been 
made: 313 B.G. according to Ssanang Ssetsen; 250 IH’. according to 
Fsoma do Korus; 60 B.C. according to Schlagintwoit and S. Cli. Dos; 

U() B.C. according to tho book Grub nUha ahclgyi mrlomj; before Bud- 
dha, according to tlie Bonpo chronicles 

Legend of his origin according to tho Bonpo chronicles: He is tlio 
«i>n of Paiuhi and Krasna (Krishna «)r DraupadI). In this connection 
the Alahabhuata tale and many of its names occur in the Bonpo chron- 
“•los. (See Laufer, Tibot. Gcschichtswork der Bonpo, Toung Pao, 
f^^*rie ii, vol. ii), 

Chinese legends of his origin: According to tho Ytoung-tchf% he 
'■anio from a western country and settled at Hi-tahe^choui, His name was 
lloui-ty-pou-tsoui-yo. In Parker, Manchu relations with Tibet, we 
l oad : a Wutiyana Khan, whofiod eastward over the Hindu Kush, founded 
the Yarlung house. His name was Nyatpo Khan ^ 

The Mongol versions are in close agreement with the Buddhist 
I'ibctan versions. 

In Central Tibetan historical works, the names of the queens of 
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As they had the gods of light for their leaders, they lived 
many years, and when the sons below were lit to hold the bridle 
(were fit for ruling), the fathers above went happily to heaven, 
dwindling away like a rainbow. 

The son of Sribs khri htfianpo was (irUjum bisttniio,^ 

He had three sons : Sha khri, Nya khri, and Bya khri, 
Byn Khri received the name of sPu (h <iniui njyal. He resided 
at the great castle of Yarlmuj. In the time of this king, tin* 
Bon [religion] of the Ynnydrmm (svastika) arose.^ 


these kings are uiven. Herbert Muller notes that all these kings weri* 
naniod after their iiiothors. (The Tibetan luatrlarchato). In line 7 ui 
the above song tho 'adi of the Tiliotan text is auperfluuiis. 

i A revolution under (hi tjiim btaanpo is mentioned by S. C^h. Das 
See J.A.S.B,, vol. 1, p. 214. 

•2 As regards the Bon religion, its earliost type is certainly nature 
worship, as represented in the ancient Tibetan inscriptions from Lhasa 
(8th and llth century), and in tho tfLin(jchon of Ladakh. As^ regards 
gLimjclioa, see my article in Hastings's Dictionary of Religions and 
Etliics; also, tho Ladakhi Brcbuddhist Marriage Ritual, Ind. Antiquary. 
1901; A Bunpo Kymnal, Ind. Ant., 1901; Kesarsage, Moin.de la 
Soci4te Finno-ongrieniic, No. XV; A Txiwer Tjadakhi version of the 
Keearsnga, Bibl. Ind., Nog. Ii:i4, llfiO. 1104; The Paladins of tho Kesar- 
saga, J.and PASB., 1900, 1907; and other unedited MSS. from Kha- 
latse, Poo, and Tagniachig. 

Places of tho cult of the tjLiwjchoH see in niy article Historiaclie 
Dukurnonte von Khalatse, ZDM(3., Bd. LX I. 

Illustrative rock-carvings see in my article ‘Hook-carvings from 
Lower Ladakh,' Ind. Ant., vols. xxxi, xxxii, and our finds on the ex- 
pedition of 1909. 

As regards editions of Bonpo literature of tho period when it was 
influencod Iiy Buddhism and Hinduism, the following may Im men- 
tioned ; — 

Mdo (jser mig and ^aDnapa rinpocht Extracts by S. Oh. Das, in 
J.B.T.S., 1893. It contains the history of gShenraba, oi Zhang zhnng, 
the legendary founuer of tho Bon religion. It is modelled on the Bud- 
dha legend. Then it speaks of gShvnrabs' journey to China, to assist 
the emperor Kongtse in saving his castle. This tale is modelled on the 
tide of Kesar's journey to China. 

Then in Appendix II of tho same journal we hoar of the higliMt 
aim of the Bon religion. It is to retain one’s personality by seeking the 
welfare of aU beings. 

After that, a number of charms and lists of Bonpo deities are given. 
In these lists the name khrobo, which is so common in ancient inscriptions 
from Ladakh, is found. Tlie four great khrobo are mentioned. 

Tn J.A.S B., vol. I, p. 187 ff., S. Ch. Das gives a translation of the 
eighth book of (hub mtha ehelgyi tnelong, in which are describ^ the 
different stages of the Bon religion. The fact of its accepting Hindu 
doctrines at various times is mentioned. ca i.- # 

Tho book gTaangma kin 'abim dKarpo, translated by A. Semefner, 
(*ontainB gShenraba' path of delivery from transmigration. It is half 
Hinduist, half-Buddhist. See Rockhill, Life of Buddha. 

Tho book Klu 'ahum "aduapai anyifyjpo, translated by Dr. Laufor m 
M6m. de la Soci6t^ fmno-ougrienne, contains a song of exOTcism. 

B. H. Hodgson publidied several plates of Bon|)o deities in J.R.A.o.# 
1861. As they look exactly like present-day Buddhist deities, the greater 
is the importance of my discovery of the ancient^ Bonpo temple at La- 
mayuru with frescoes of Bonpo oriests and deities in blue and black dress. 
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Besid<‘s, tho esseaoe of burnt wood, coal, and the essenro 
of molten leather, glue, came into existence (were found). Tron- 
ote, copper-ore, and silver-ore were found. 

(Verses). 

The three ores were melted witli coal, and silver, copper, 
and iron showed tlu^maelves. 

l’i(H*es of wood were pi(‘rceil, and ploughs and yokes were Kol. Mb. 
made. 

Two ei|ual \mlkon\ were put into the yoke, and the plains 
were ploughed into tields. 

The water of the lakes was led into irrigation canals, and 
bridges were built across rivei*s. 

Many such improvements came into existence. 

His son was Asho letjs, his son was fsho letjH, his son was 

By that king the palace of Phji dhmj fttatj rtsv was 

built. It is the first of all castles and palaces that were built. 

His son was /W?o leys. During his time, singing and dancing 
spretKl. His sou was (hint UtjR. His sou was 'uBromf r}e legs. 

His son was Thrm/Rho kgs. '^riiese are called ' the six good ones 
«)f the earth." 

His sons were Zitdu zin hk and IMe phnuj (jnavt gzlnnig 
htRdH, Ldv. rgyalfH) btsaih, *SV riwI lam We, <SV mwlpo Ide, Mv Um, 
hdv RtudfH), Sprin hlRan, bh. These an‘ called ‘ the eight beauties 
of the earth." 

His son was called Tho iho ri long blRan, The father was 
from above, the mothers were a Lhamo (gcnldess) and a Khmo Fol. 15a. 
(XagI). He was from below, as were his subjects, illations 
and sons who were called the lower issue of Tho iho rilong bison 
01 - Klu rgyal (Naga raja).^ His son was Khri btsan. During his 
time, roads (?) and bridges [were constructed]. His son was 
Khri ihog rjc thog btsan. 

His son was called Lhn iho thori snyen bshaJ. Ho was an 
incarnation of the august Kmitn bzangpo (Samanta-bhadra). 

He reigned for (52 years. 


I'lie blue dreas of the Bonpo priests is mentioned in J.A.S.B., vol. 1., p. 
Ids and p. 211. S. (*h. Das speaks of plates of the Bonpo pantheon 
m J.B.T.S., 1893, which 1 cannot find anywhere. 

A description of the Bonpo monastery at Shendardinrf is given in 
S. Ch. Das, journey to Lhasa ; the monaateiy and tlie monks can now-a- 
(lays hardly be distinguished from Buddhist ones. 

rGydlrabs bongyi "dbywng gna$, the Bonpo chronicles, printed by 
Ch. Das ; extract given by B. Lanfor in ToungPao, vol. ii, No. 1. As 
the genealogical roll of Chinggis Khan’s family shows, the chronicles 
were compiled later than 1328 A.D. They contain the Bonpo version of 
the legends of the origin of the Tibetans , and of their first king. They are 
of a distinctly Hindiust colouring. The story of tho fall of the Bon re- 
ligion under Khri srong Ide btsan is related at some length, 
t The Tibetan text is not quite clear here. 
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At the time when he dwelt at the great palace of Cm hu 
rdzangs mlJiar which had come into existence of itself, without 
being built, as an omen of the [future] s])rejid of Ruddha's teach- 
ing in Tibet, a basket came down from heaven. Accom])anied 
by a ray of light, there came down to the king’s palace the f)ook 
Zamatog (Karandavyuha siitra) ; the Pnmj komj phyag rgyajm 
(a book or a symbol) : the essence [of religion |. the six syllai)les : 
a golden mchmt rten, a yard high ; a Thsindhtmaui thmthm 
(terracotta with Buddha's image) ; and all the mudra ])ositions 
of the tingem. 

The ])rie8ts of the IBonJ religion did not know what it 
was. They sacrificed to it with beer and turijuoi.se offerings. 
Blessing resulted from it, and [the king) remained strong, till 
Fol. 15fc. he was 12(1 years of age. Thus, during the time of this king, 
the beginning of the holy religion took place.' 

llis son was Khri snyOH hzung hisau. During his time the 
outlying valleys were brought under notice and cleared for 
fields. The lakes were furnished with gates and drawm int(' 
ii*rigation (janals. The glacier-water was collected in ponds, 
and the water [which had collected] over night jwas used] for 
irrigation in day-time. Such like things were done in his time. 

His son wjis 'alirmuj stiyan liter a. His son w’as Stag ri 
foiyan gzigs. Dining the time of this king mlkos and mules 
originated from cross-breeding. The piices of riches WTre deter- 
mined, and the grass of the hills was plaited in bundl(*s. Such 
like things were done. 

His son was jyAVnw, ri mmg btsau. During the time of this 
king, there came from C’hina [the arts] of medicine and divina- 
tion. The king of gNya zhur and others who dwelt in the west 
of India, and Urugu, were subdued. In the north, salt was 
found. A castle called Khri hrisegs 'ahum gdugs was built. 

His son w^as Sroug hlsau sgam^io ((>(K)~-()50 A.D.), an incarna- 
titm of the Boddhisatva sPyan ras gzigs (Avalokita). During 
the time of this king, all the kingdoms on the frontier were united 
under his rule, and every one of the little kings sent presents 
Fol, ICa. and lettem. Although this king made more sealed documents 
than can be comprehended, there were no chara(^ters in Tibet to 
send replies to the letters from [various] (piarters. And, as [the 
books of] the famous sanctuary of his ancestor Tho Iho ri snyan 
shal remained a mystery [as they were written] in Indian (shar- 
acters, he thought: “We must translate them into Tibetan 
writing !” Therefore he sent Thonmi, the son of Anu, with a 
'aBre(ii measure) ofgold, and sixteen fellow-students, to Kashmir, 


1 8. Ch. Das statoB in this journal, Vol. L, that the reign of this 
king was the most flourishing time of the Bon religion. He also states 
that this king found a salt mine. But the Ijidakh chronicles ascribe this 
discovery to gNam ri srong htsan, 

A few years after the supposed descent of Uie Buddhist books i 
sovoral strangers arrived in Tibet to explain them (Bodhimur). 
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to learn tlie characters. Tliey learnt the charactei’s from tin* 
Brahman Li byin. Pandit Seiujyv nym (Siihhanada) taught 
tliem. Bringing them into agreement with the Tibetan language*, 
they mixde 24 t/Sal hj/ed and 0 Hinys, [altogetlierl Ilf) [cliarac- 
tersj. 

Besides, they made them to agree witli tlie Xayam cliaracleis 
of Kaslunir, and })rouglit them into shape.' 

Then, when Thonmi arrived in Tibet, he met with the king 
who was in the garden of his wife dm. The king said : “ Ha\e 
you learnt the letters and the language i T\m\ you may oflf«*r 
praise toaPytin ras yziyn (Avalokita) ! ” As he said so, TImninl Koi. Wt 
wrote down the sholnica (Aloka) : (fZhd gsalla nyad mdanys 
ytinyha bztiny (a good and full [oifering of] fresh scent to yZhd 
ms (/ml (Avalokita) ! and prosent4Hl it to the king. The king 
was very plejised and ereeded the temple of Byinyyi Hod mtr 
rdo, ami before [tlie imag(* of] sPyan ms (jzifjs letters (tlu* 

Aloka) were carved (»n stone. These an* tlie earliest inscription 
I in I'ibet ] and the oldest temple. 

'rhen, the minister Thonnn sambhoin brought from Nepal 
the incarnation of Khro (inycn/M (Bhrikuti). the Ne[)alese spouse 
K/iri htsiin. Together with her were brought Joint tni skyod 
rdorjv (Akshobliya vajra) ; liyams/nt clmkyi "nHorlo (Maitreya 
dharmacakra) ; and Jomo si/rolmn (Tara) of sandal-wood. 

(These are two books, and an idol). 

Then, minister RU/iHmin brought from Cliina tlie incar- 
nation of sGrohm (Tara), the queen and spouse Koiu/jo. Together 
with her arrived |the image of] Jobo rhi/ioch (Buddlia). 

Besides, [tlu^ following | worldly inventions were made ■ 
Uice-beer, barley-beer ; in shoii, all the neeessari<*s for food : 
the making of cuids from milk; butter and buttermilk from b\»l iTa. 
curds ; cheese* from buttermilk ; iK)ts from elay : water mills ; 
weaving looms ; and many clever arts. 

Then, at Lhasa, the incomparable temple of Bamorht 
and others were ei'ec.ted. Palaces were built on the dMar/to rt 
and on the ICtu/spho ri, and these two mountains were connected 
with an iron cliain bridge. He built about 900 temples and 
<'astles. 

In his time, the Indian teacher Kumara, the Nepalese 
tciWihcr Shibnujifiju, the Ka.shmiri teachers TahtUa and 
the Brahman Li byin, and the Chinese teacher fla sharnj tmihu 
dheba were called [to Tibet]. The translators (Lothmha) Thonmi , 

Dharrm glmha^ and dPfd^yl rdbrje of Lhdwm translated n?- 
ligioua books in every possible manner, and arranged them. 

During the time of this king, rTmmi and Bhiiuj mi of the 
east, hjjcho and Zham/ zhung of the south, and the Hor kingdoms 


* The last sentence seems to be a later interpolation. In those 
(lays, the Nagari alphabet was not yet in existence. 
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of the iiortli (Turkistaol, and others were brought under sub- 
Fol. 176. jeetion, and tlie customs of the holy religion were introduced 
into them.* 

His son was Man^gsrong maivg btsan (6r)0--t)70 
His son was dung btsan. His son was Quvg sromf 'ad a iji 
(079—705 A.I).). During the time of this king were conquered 
in the east the rdyalpoi dm (Hoangho); in the south, Shrnf 
khm of Nepal ; in the north, Krakrag darchvn of Turkestan : in 
the west, Chunrings of |6] hobo ; Naiujgontj on the Balti-road. 


I Xotes on this king. Sromj htsan fujampo's two queons, the white 
and tho greon Tara, remind us of the Kesarsaga, Kosar’s white wife is 
'alimjiiniaf and his green wife is gYui dKon mthngmo (see my article on 
gLingchoH in Hastings's Dictionary of Religions). The Ladakhi tale ot 
minister Ifufparun of Shargola in Ladakh, who was sent to fetch the 
princess from Cliina, is similar to the tale of minister Gar (see S. i'h. 
Das' article in JASH., 1881). Roth versions rmnind us of the Kesar 
saga. 

Introduction of writing. I’ho eharactors wero formed after the 
Indian Lanthsa (Bodhiindr). The dbu mnl alphabet was formed after 
the Indian Vartula (Togbarlova). This is all phaiitastical. The Indian 
script which is most closely related to the Tibetan, is the Gupta of the 
fourth and fifth centuries. (See my article ‘The kingdom of yNya khri 
bteanfio' in this journal) 

Literature. Works by Thonmi sanMotai hStan'anytfrmdOf vol. 
cxxiii, Skii gznijH hji mOmn nyid, by Anui bii ; vol. cxxiv, Mai bstim 
beo8 MumrupUt a grammar; Lumj du stonpa stagakt/i ^(ijugiwit by Thunmi 
Ann (a grammar). 

Thonmi mmbhotas graiiiroar is th(> same as the one which is printed 
m the Darjeeling School series. It is evident that this grammar was 
\\rittenin very ancient days, for it treats of the drag^ a final suffix which 
has long disappeared oven from the classical language. It treats also 
of the Tibetan system of tones, and is therefore more than a mere re- 
petition of Indian grammars. (Soe my article in ZDMG., vol. Ivii). 

Dnsion says that the Chinese Kechana wero the guides of the 
'J'ibotans in the commencement of Buddhism. But there are very fc" 
translations by Chinese Buddhists in the oncyclopicdias. 

Srv}ig htaan mjarnpo is the reputed author of the book Mani bkti 
'abnm, which contains a glorification of Avalokita, and his own history. 
WassilielT says with regard to it that it is undoubtedly a modern book. 
He also wrote a book on horse breeding (Bodhimor); perhaps the one 
which is still circulated in Ladakh, 

His lawbook. S. Ch. Das gives his 10 moral precepts in his article, 
J.A.S.B., vol. 1. His ‘laws’ are also found in the Bodhimor. From 
the Bodhimiir we learn that his court of law consisted of four ministers 
and 100 offitdals. There were also ministers of inner and outer affair.^, 
the Sain and Bcrke of the Bodhimor. 

Progress of civilisation. 'ITio Bodhimiir states that silkworms, mul- 
berry trees, barloy-boer, watermills, paper, ink, and the calendar, were 
intr^uced from China. 

The Cliinese chronicles (Thangsliu) call him Taanphu, At first 
Liitunglaan ( Thonmi mmbhoia) governs the country ; later on Thonmi earn- 
bhota*8 son. (Major domus). Then the Thangshu speaks of a war be- 
tween the Tibetans and the Tukuhun. The latter as well as the Chinsse 
were beaten by the Tibetans. Great extension of the Tibetan empiro, 
beyond the Pamir (Thangshu). 
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and IShi dkar of the Lowland, in tlu* dirtK'tioii of Lluisa (hillier). 
Krom rGya ((liinaoi* India) came : tea, borddha mnl ( 0, t*larioncts, 
long trumpets, telescopic^ trum])ets, etc. 

Besides, the seven men of great skill arose |as follows) . 
Khri bdtni yul byin ccnild jump fUiross chasms whicli were 
nine \ulom (27 feet) wide ; glJumj grays of gSal smng could catcii 
a wild yak by throwing a sling at his feet : rKod btsan of Atlauj 
could seize a lion by his mane : Klu gomj of VtHjro could pierce* 
with his arrow a tree which was two adorn ( IS feet) thick ; Ltag 
bzfnuj of 'aBrmn could bring down castles, by leading water 
|bc*low them); and yVay vhumj of "aGos could twirl round his 
head a deer’s hide tilled with gold. |This king) was one of the Kol. 
most powTrful among the early kings of Tibet.)' 

His son was Khri Idc btsan (btsug) brtan tnrs ay Ihsoms 
(705 — 755 A.D.) During the time of this king, the castle of Kha 
bray dar phn was built at Lluisa; all the lowlands were tilled 
I with buildings). ' At Khri rise bray d mar (possibly Khriyrtsv of 
Ladakh) (»f yLimfhcu (‘Ten lands ’) he built the templets (ia vhu 
shar sgo, Phany ihamj ka mvd, Ka vhu pan chub, Hray dmar 
myrin bzany, and other [temples]. Sudyii .s//o ka of Hray kha and 
Ihnyami kumtra of sNyvys became translators (Lothsaba) and 
translated the two books ySrr W dampa (Siivarna-prabhasa- 
sutra) and Las hryyapa (KarimiSataka). Pitsi tsamla shri trans- 
lated the sMad sbyad^ the rTsis (divination) and others, and 
introduced the ceremonies of religion.^ 

His son was Khri sromj Ide btsan (755 -797 x\.l).), an in- 
carnation of the Bodhisiitva UtJanid^xil (Manjus^ri). This king 
invited the teacher (wc/iTZ/f/My^o) Hodhisalm from India. Amtula 


J Notes on this king from the Thangshu. Ho is (*alled Chiu-n-hai- 
hnuj; but there is no Hbsoliito certainty about the identity of the Tibetan 
Hud Chiiiitso narnos. The Major doinus rotainud Ids authority . In 678, 
<i Chinese army was beaten on the Kuknnor by the Tibetans. Thou 
several Tibetan chiefs took the side of the Chinese, and the Chinese re- 
conquered Turkestan. The Major domus was turned out, and he com- 
mitted suicide together with 100 of his friends. (The Hudhimor iiicn- 
tioiiB two Major domus during his reign). 

« Notes. The Thangaliu calls him ChiAi-ao-taan. He was married to 
A Chinese princess called Chincheng (the khyimahany of the Tibetans). 
The Tibetans had received the towns of Chiu<hu and Kun-tt' on the 
Hoangho as her dowry. Continual wars about those places. Whenever 
treaties were concluded, a market for bartering horses was mentioned 
with emphasis. 

The great war with the Chinese about the possession of (titgit. See 
Stein, Ancient Khotaii, Section ii and iii. 

Gilgit is now identified with Little Foliu, Baltistan with Great Poliu. 
The king of Kashmir, Muktapida, assisted the Chinese against the Tibet- 
'ins, and the Tibetans were aided by the Arabs. The Chinese emperor 
of the period was Hsiiantsung, 713—756 A.D. 

The Bodhimor says that the Tibetan king was married to two 
queens, one from Yarkand, the other one from China. The latter was 
intend^ for his son who broke his neck when going to meet her. There- 
fore the father married her. 
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Fol. 1 9a 


Ful. 196. 


of Kaslniur became traiwlator and preacliwl on the ten virtues, 
tlje 18 n'giona (or ‘ elements and the 12 causes of existence. 

On that account, tlie gods and demons of Tibet became 
angiy and the hill dMarpo ri was struck by lightning, [the 
plain] Phan(jt/i(mj wjis devastated by water, and much illness 
came to men and animals. Therefore the teacher said : ‘‘ The 
gods and demons of Tibet do not like my preaching. To sub- 
due the g()ds and demons of Tibet, y*)U must invite the teacher 
Padma hyutuj (jtwtt (Piulmasambhava) from 0r(/j/a)i (Udyana).” 
He said: “We three united in prayer before the mchod rkn 
of Ruddha 'Od .srw«f/.(Ka^yapa) !" aXa tjml snamf and Corn 
hfjs mjru weie both stmt, and inviteil the teachei*. Then all 
the gods and dcMUons of TilK*t wer‘e exorcised. And after the 
model of the Indian temple of Otnntrari (Odantapura), the 
eternal temple of hSam yas was built, although it into 
existence of itself (Svayam-bhu). Many Indian pandits and 
seven critical translators jtranslat(‘(l| the sfk snod ffSHm (Tripi- 
taka). In short, by these three * the king, the dispenser [of a 
sacrifice], and the priest, the holy religion was made to spread 
over Tibet, never failing in purity, [in a country] which had 
been dark. [Several] of the subjects receiviMl the dignity of 
orders. It was nnule a custom [among the lamas] to carry the 
pebbles which are below the fiH.'t, on the crown of their heads.' 

At hSfim yaf( he built preaching halls, and at \C%wfhn 
meditation cells. At the palace of rLmy thaufjA lu‘ founded the 
towns of Skyidpai hyuny gnafi and ThmimniMi bynmj (jum. 

At that time, the teacher Pad}n(( {hyinuj (fnaa] presents I 
to the king the w'ater of life and wisdom ; l)ut the minister who 
did not like it, said to the king: “It is a maddening drink 
of the Alons, and poisonous !” As tluy said so, the king became 
doubtful about it and did not drink it. 

That leprosy might not enter [tlie country], he exorcised 
the Niiga kings Madras (Anavatapta) and ZiMtm (Manasvin) 
[of the Manasarovar lake]. He ])ut a vajra into the water, 
whereupon Zilchen took the shaj)e of a boy and was appointed 
to be an assistant to the king. He promised to fidfil every wish 
of the king. The king honoured the pair of Nagas highly, and 
they became his tutelary deities. Tlien the teacher departed 
to the south-western country of rNga yah, the land of demons 
(Udyana). 

At that time, all Tibet pro8i)ered and was happy, the people 
increased, the harvests were good, and it was a time without 
strife. All the provinces on the four frontiers were subdued. 
China in the east , India in the south, sBalti [stan] and 'aBrushal 
(Gilgit) in the west, Sai cho odm Kas dkar (Urduni Kashgar) 
in the north, were brought under his power. Both political 


1 A kind of iama hat is still known by the name of yi»u9 ' 
‘ stone crest.’ 
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and religious prac*tices were firmly establislied. During tlic 
time of this king, the Bon religion w^as suppressi'd, and tlu' 
holy religion was made to spread. 

(Verses). 

TJien the regent of tlie con(|ueror (Buddha), (he holy 
Zhibo '‘athso ( SUnta^rakshita), 

And tlie superior master of incantations, the ascetic 
Padma ^ahyuny, 

Kntnfihshila^ the ornament of wisdom. 

And Khri aromj Idv bhan, of siirpjissing thoughts ; 

Tlirough tliese four the sun rose in the dark country of 
Tibet : 

The l)right holy religion spread as far as the frontiers . 

Through these holy men of unchanging kindness 

All Tibetans will for ever bow before and reverence them. 

The [above* 1 ditty was <'omposed.* 

His son was JHIu khri bfsanpo (79S — 804 A.D.). To carry 
(mi. to completeness the thoughts of his father, [this king iiiade Fnl. 20a 
at luSam ya^ the noble sacriticn^ of [a copy of] the ^alhilbn mngon- 
/w mdo w/c (fniim (Vinaya, Abhidharina, Sutra, the Tripitakam). 

He gave ample food to tlie clericals. Three times lu* equalized 
the rich and hungry. In fsome| parts of both countries of 
rfh/a ((.liina and India), not all those who had bowed before 
Ins father, bowed before him. Although they did not, he 


> Notes on this king. From the 'Jhangsliu: TTe israllod iSc-hsi- 
limg-lich-taan by tho Chiiicee. War ti^ainst Cliina. The capital, Si- 
iigaii-fu, waa taken by tlio TilietaziSt and a new emperor enthroned. 
Then tlie 'Pibetans liad to retreat. When Tai-tsung became empciror of 
('hina in 780 A.D., peace was concluded. He sent tho Tilietan prisoner- 
Ixime. The Tibetan king did the same with tho CliinoHO prisoners. 
( ireat oath of peace. Chinese Tibetan inscription in Lhasa, referring to 
it. Hrougiit to light by Waddell, J.R.A.S., October, 1900. Then tho 
Chinese and Tibetans wore united against a robot in Szo-chnan. As the 
<'hinese had treated the Tibetans like barbarians, there was again war 
lictwc'en them, and tho Tibetans conquered Turkestan. Tho Tibetan 
inscription in * Stein, Ancient Khotan, Tibetan sgraffiti at Endere, p. 
may refer to that war. 

The ticUu mkhar inscription of Lndakli seems to be of the timi‘ of 
tlie same king. Seo Tnd. Ant., voL xxxiv, p. 203 ff.,andZDMG., 
IM. xli, p 683 ff. B(dH mkhar waa a custom house in those early 
times. 

Fall of tho Bon religion. It is related in full in chapter 21 of the 
f'Oyal Tabs bongyi ^abung gnaa, tronidated by B. Laufer, Toung Pao, wl. 
li. The trick by which the Buddhists were victorious, see in J.A.S.B.. 
1881, p. 223. ^ 

Notes on Fadmasambhava. His life was translateci by E. yon 
Schlagintweit, Abhandl. der K. bairischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
As regcurdg his connection with Lahoul an<i Mandf (Rewalsir), see my 
History of Lahoul. For his connection with other ^ parts of Western 
libet, see my Diary of a tour along the Tibetan frontier, 1909. 
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endured it witli patienee. He divided the eountiy of Tibet from 
the countries of rGyn (delined the frontier). On the moun- 
tains which belonged to Til)et, all the gfiass grew [better than on 
tlie other side].' 

Ilis son was Sndna leys. Tliis king built tlie temple of 
Skar c/niiuj rdo dbymjs |in the] province of rihja} He invitwl 
the Pandita Kami [/«] shila and others |to Tibet]. Kvnuira 
of sNyeys became translator and ti'anslated many religious 
books wliich had not yet been [translated]. 

His sons were: yTsmiyma, Ralptcan, yUiny darma (by 
the first wife), and Lha rje and Lhint yrub by an inferior (jueen. 
These livi* we^^ born. The first son, yTsanyrna, loved religion. 
He entered tlie order [of lamas], admonished men to (adopt] 
religion, and wrote a book (Sastra). Ihma loved sin and was 
unworthy to rule. Ral]xmin (Sf)4>-S10 A.J).). the middle one, 
reigned. He built, the town of Vshany rdo, and erected the 
temple of rihja phibs yyu snymi ctw (‘ Having a Chinese roof of 
turquoise colour ’). 

Although during the times of his ancestors many religious 
books from r(hja ((bina or India), Ja (Kunawar or Turk(‘stan), 
Zahor (Mandi), Kache (Kashmir) and other (jountries had 1 )i»(mi 
translated, there were many conflicting interpretations. 11c 
said : ‘‘ It is difficult to learn religion !” and invited the Indian 
Panditas ftinn mitra, Shrikntra hoflhi, Dhnm shila, and others 
(to Tibet]. The two Tibetan translators [called] bKd coy and 
the priest Yeslies firfe, examined everything and gave it sanction. 

Filially, he made the weights, measures, etc., to coincide 
with those of India and appointed seven households of his 
subjects to wait always on each lama. 

The king [used to] sit in the middle and had silk streameis 
tied to the ends of his locks on the right and left. Then 
ho made the cleiicalssit them and had the excellent ones on his 
right arid left [hand side], and [hinisc‘lf | in the middle, all sittinu 
together."’ 

1 A king Muni btsanpo, wlio reigned for one year only, la Htati'd 
1o have pieceded this king: see Bodhimiir, and S. Ch. Das. TIk' 
Bodhimor says that ho married a younger wife of his father and was 
thereforo poisoned by his mother. S. Ch. Das tolls of his communistic 
experimonts which in the rOyalrdbs are attributed to his successor. 

Mukhri htsanpo. His name was nob known to the Chinese. Ap- 
parently during his reign Harun al Rashid (786—859) sent embassies to 
the emperor of China, to induce him to make war against the Tibetans. 
But the latter succeeded in winning him over to their plans. In 80ii 
A.D., Arabic armies are mentioned under Tibetan command. Then 
Alamun concluded a treaty with the Tibetans, to guard his eastern 
frontier. 

1 This is possibly the district of the village of rOya in Ladakh. 

3 As we know from the QazeUeer, the head-dress of the 
rNyingmapa monks consisted originally of streamers of silk. Balpacan 
apparently had the ends of their streamers tied to his looks, to share in 
their excellence. 
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During tin* time of tliis king were eoiK^ucred the inouii- 
tains of PhoUmslmn, wliieli look like a curtain of white silk, 
and wliieJi touch the frontiers of ('hina. There a stone pillar 
Wits set up witli an inscription on which was carved : “ Down- 
^\ard3 from here did 1 reign!” In the south, bho\fm] and 
Mon, India, Li (Kunawar), Zahor (Mandi), and [the countries! 
iijiwards from the lake? of the (lamja with its surface like a howl 
of iron, were subdued; in the west 'aBrndnl (Clilgit) on the 
Persian frontier, and otiicrs, were comiuored ; and in the north, 
all the ])roviiices of Hor (Turkestan) were subdued. He reigned 
o\er three or t-wo [princes] of ’‘aTknndm. tflUm 1^*^' south 
(India), and everywhere in the friendly [province] of ht* 
crectcMl lOS temples. This is the first spreading of the teachimf.' 

Paiit V. LAN(ji)Ajnu’s Perskoution of Buddhism. 

Tlien, during the lifetime of the ruler Darmi dhjfifj dnr 
hlmn (Sit) S42 A.I).), four heretic Brahmans were unable to Fol. 21/;. 
tolerate either tlui many panditas who ha/1 been invited to Tibet 
by th(' ruler RaliHtean. or tin* offerings of golden writ (books), 
nor the spread of Buddha's teacliing over Tibet. To subiiuu’ge 
the religious teaching, they prayed to be reboni in the bodies 
of four denions of which there were plenty (() in Tibet. Then 
they ])reci|)itat(*d themselves [from a rock] and achieved their 
cful. The ruler f)annj(f dhifm dnr btsan, Cogro kgs ngra, J)abs 
{dbits 0 dore sing/i j^nga, and ''aBal 'ak/tor zhea kg>^p(i, tliesc^lour. 

(‘iitiMcd the demons Thugs gid phumj "ngong mgpo, gNani rdvn 
dKarfH), Sn rdm nagpo, and Rgawj romj. 

They dethroned the monks. As they did not succeed in 
throwing the [iinagej of the goil Shdkya munv into the water, 
they buriiid it in the earth. The [book] Bgams pn rhoskyi 
'dkhorh was buried in tlu^ sand. The doors of bSam gas and 
'(iPhrnl snamj [monasteries] in Lhasa were closed with walls, 
and plaster was laid [over themj. A letter was written that- the 
monks should drink beer. The distinctive mark of the monks Fol. i2a. 
vvas not kept up. Some were turned out; some fled; the re- 
maining ones were sent a-huntiiig with a hunting drum, 
how, arrows, and dogs; and some were made butchers. Reli- 
gious ceremonies were not [again] introduced, and his subjects 
v\tTc forbidden under penalty to resent it. The [religious] cus- 
toms were thoroughly destroyed. They disappeared from the 


^ Notes on this king. The great treaty with tho Chinese was 
oirvod on a pillar, at Lhasa. IVanSiation from the Chinese by Busholl, 
J.R.A.S., 1880. My translation from the Tibetan text in Epigmphia 
hidica, 1910. In the Chinese inscription he is called The-chili-tsan. 
According to the Thangshu, ho was always ill, and the government was 
m the hands of his ministers. According to S. Ch. Das, J.A.S.B., 1881, 
under him a first history of Tibet was written. He is mentioned as a 
uiodel king in the rOyal rdb9 under Thae dbang rnam rgyall. 
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frontiers of uiN<iariff. At that time a immiitaiii of r(ij/a (India or 
China) which was under Tibetan rule, uolla|)S(‘d. And the 
great riv(»r rMa chu shyaJ (Hoangho), which flous from Tibet 
to China, flowed upwards and backwards for tlireo days. Many 
bad omens of this kind appeared. Tlien. in course of time*. 
dPahjjii rdorje of Umhmj, who was meditating a1 the old 
sprinkled [mountain of] lAarL hi*ard of it and conceived a very 
deep feeling of pity for the king (hTsanp(i).—R\iuii)\m of murder, 
'riial is the talc of the submerging of Buddha’s religion.' 

Bakt VI. Thk I\.!n<}s ok the Kikst West Tibetan 
Dynasty. 

SMS ■ The story of the later spread of Buddhism is as 
follows * 'Odunum (c. S42 --S7B A.D.) was (jLaHfiilarma'M son. lie 
Kol. 22fr. asked dPahjifl rdorje of Lliatuwi [to pcTforml the highest sacri- 
fice' to the Medicine Buddhas, and prayed. Tlu' whole empire 
felt the blessing of the Medicine Buddhas. In harmony with 
the kindness of his ancestors he established (irmly the' religious 
ceremonies and the religious buildings. He protected fuXfjdrii>^ 
according to religion. Besides, when rTml rub (/saL Yogi' 
"abj/HUff, d(k‘ba rab r/M/, and f<liarab, altogether ten Ipriests! 
had arrived. Buddha’s teaching began to spread lagain]. Then 
also, tem])les were erected like tlic stars of heaven.^ 

Hisson was///c dpd 'akhor bison (c. S70— '90(1 A.D. ). During 
tlie time of this king, the temple of Upper inNydris, and others, 
I altogether I eight temples wTre erected. Scriptures like the 
'oHim and others were c^)])ied in great numbers. He swore an 
oath to build U]) religion (or tc'inples),’^ 

His sons were Skyid Ide njimo mgon and hKroshis brtsctjs 
Fol *>3a (^** ■■ 930 A.D.), when on 

his way to Upper wiVr/ffm,— Tibet beirig in a state of revolution. 
— accompanied by a hundred horsemen under tlu^ leadershij) of 

1 Notes on this king. We is tho Tamo of the Tliangshu. The latter 
says: Tamo was fond of wine, a lover of field sports, and devoted to 
women; and besides, cruel, tyrannical, and ungracious 

According to S. Ch. Das (J.A.S.B., l«81, p. 230) he uttered the fol- 
lowing words when dying: ** Why was 1 not killed throe years back that 
1 might not have committed so much sin and mischief ; or three years 
hence, to enable mo to root out Buddhistti from the country. 

Ho figures in the devil-dances of the lamas as the enemy of religion. 

The Ladakhi kings who are descended from him wear their hair in 
a peculiar fashion handed down from his time. (See my History ot 
Western IHhot.) 

The earliest version of the legend of the image which cannot he 
moved out of its position, is connected with the story of Langdarma’s 
persecution of Lamaism. 

2 More notes on this king are found in S. Cli. Das’ Contributions on 
Tibet (J.A.S.B., 1881) and in rQycUrabs gs(dba% melong. 

s More notes on this king are found in S. Ch. Das’ Contributiom> 
on Tibet (J.A.S.B., 1881) and in rOydlraha gaalbai mlong. 
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dPal mt zwj (jar, Khyumj Apal Idan (jrulK and llie tvv*> Aka 
hadzra of Me nytuj, happetiod to be obli|j;e(l to oat lisli and 
[The servant] brouj/lit jtlie food] wrap^wd in a napkin. From 
this it (;ame to be a custom with llie khigs of Tibet to use the 
I so-called J jriant’s napkin (also explained as ‘napkin «)f eight 
folds '). He. built Khar dmar of Rala in the horse year, rV’.s-c 
iho njifa ri in the shee]j year. He (\aused inajiy villages and 
hamlets (towns) to be built throughout the broad valleys of 
Dam and Lag (or Damfag). Manjal he left iindisturbeil.* 

As regards the rest of this chapter, K Marx’s translation of it in 
Vol. IjX, pp. 114-11123, should bo consulted. In tlio following I 
give a list of royal names with notes on thorn. 

Lhachrn dpalgyi mtjon, <. !>30- IhiO A.D. Ho received iiadakli 
proper. TTis brother bKraahis ^ngon became vassal-king of (Jugo and 
Piiraiig, mgron probably died without issiio, and his kingdom 

vvas inheritod by the tlescondant.s of his younger brother Hde btang mgon. 
Iho names ui Jjtie Ittawj tngon's dosetmdants aro found in Schlagintwoit’s 
tables, in S. Ch. Das’ (Contributions on T]l>ot. and in dPag haam Ijon 
hzang. 

"aOrn mgon and Chna mgon, c. e6() -900 A.D. Nothing kmiuii 
bc\\'ond the naiiios. 

Lhachen grcujapa Ide, v, 990 — 1029 A.D. S.M.S. spells bUichen 
•{ruga pa Ide, Perhaps ho ns a huna. 

Lhachvn byang chub sema dpa, e. 1020 — 1050 A.D. S.^l.S. spells 
hLttchen* He was very pr()bably a lama, like the contemporary kings of 
(hige. Hois montioiied in the Tab<i inscription together with Binrhen 
biarvjpo, Atl-a, and king Byang chuJlt *od of Giigo. He erected the Tabo 
.ind Alchi iiiuiiasteries. and probably several others. His portrait is 
loiind m the Alchi monastery together with on inscription by himseh. 
'riicro are also frescoes of the sports of his times, notably hawk-1 iiintiiig. 
Ill* probably came to grief in the 3’iirkoman gold mine wars; compare 
• he history of Yeahca 'cid of (luge. His name as a prince js found in an 
.incient document excavated at Kyelang. 

Lhachen rgyalpo, c. lO.iO -1080. His portrait (probably) as a young 
riiiin is found at Alchi where ho is represented together with his father. 
S.M.S. spells his name bljuchen, etc. He was probably a lama. He is 
mentioned in tho Maliatinya of the Likir monastery which in its present 
t'dition, however, dates from tho IStli century. 

Lhachen utpala, e. 1080 — 1110 A.D. His conquest of Kulu is not 
I'ontirmed by tho chronicles of Kulu ; but tho Uajataranginf of Kashmir 
ih rather in favour of tho statement. It says in a somewhat obscure 
iMssage that Zainu-l-abidin in 1428 A.D. found Kulu occupied by 
I'lbetans. After the battle of Basgo, 1047 .A.D., tho treaty with Kulu 
'\u8 apparently exchanged for a trade contract. (See my History of 
babonl. written for the Ind. Ant.) 

Lhachen naglug, c. 1110 — 1140 A.D. For notes on his connection 


1 Tlie following inscriptions from Ladakh are probably of his time, 
ti) though they do not contain his name. The Shoh inscriptions; the 
Alchi mkhar gog inscriptions (see my article 'ArchaH>logy in Western 
Tiliet,* Ind. A^t., Vols. XXXV, Xi^VI) ; and inscriptions at Bya in 
XitQgskar, discovered by Rev. G. Hettasch of Kyelang. 

A song of king Nyima mgon is found in my article * Ten ancient 
historical songs from W. Tibet,* Ind Ant., 1909. 

The names of the officers as given in K. Marx’s A.M.S. «are different 
*rom those given here, — A.M.S. reads rTse sho rgya ri instead of rTae tho 
ri. 
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with Khalatse. see in iny History of Western Tibet. The last vassal 
kings of Khalaiso wore apparently rdya zhin and Shirima (^i-Tman). 

Lhachen dge bhe and dOc 'cibuint c. 114<) — 1170. A.D. S.M.S. spells 
bLacht^n. Nothing known beyond the names. 

Lhavhm jo ldor,c. 1170 — 1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. 

bKragftis ingon, c*. 1170-1200 A.D. Nothing known beyond the 
name. Hut if Lha rgyal. whose name is found only in S.M.S.,hasto 
be omitted, all that is luontioiiod under Lha rgyal woukl refer to hir. 
reign. 

Lha rgyal. i*. 1230 — 12l>0 A.D. 1 think I had better give up the 
idi*a ot identifying him with Lhachen kundga rmm rqgal of the Dam 
inscription, os 1 did before. See Ind. Ant., Vols. XXXV, XXXVI, 
Arelueology in Western Tibet. 

Lhachen jo dpal, e. 1260—1290 A.D. A song in honour of king 
Jo dpal is found in Ind. Ant., 1009, Ten aneiont historical songs.' 

Lhachen dngoB grnit, c. 1290 — 1320 A.D. llo is iiientioneil in the 
Mahatinya of Likir as having coino to tho throne seven generations after 
Lhachen rgyalpo. Introduction of tho bKd 'atjyur which had |uat then 
been completed by liaston. The Mongols received tho bKa ^otjyur in 
1310 A.D. If we can trust the Kashmir chroniclos, ho was killed by the 
Kalamanyas, people of Kharmang. 

Lhachen rgyaliui riruchen^ c. 1320 — 1350 A.D. See my article 
‘ Rofereneos to tho Bhof tas in tho Rajatarangini.* Tnd. Ant. 190S, He 
became tho first Mohamedan king of Kashmir. The Persian ‘ History 
of A/.mi ' tells of his conversion to Mohainedanism, of tho erect ioii of 
Bullnd Lankar in Srinagar by him, and of his erection of a inosquo. 

Tho Persian * History of Malvi Haidar Mailik’ contains a transla- 
tion of a lost inscription by llainchana in his mosque. According to it. 
ho was only half Mnhamodan. 

I'he Ladakhi * 8ong of tho Hodro MnsjJd ’ speaks of the groat saint 
Bulbul. A song entitled * Prince Kinchen’s deparaturo ’ is found in m.\ 
article * Ton ancient historical songs,’ Tnd. Ant., 1909. 

Lhachen Ahesrab, 1 350-*-! 380 A.D. Son iny History of W. T. His 
name is omitteil m S.M.S. 

Lhachen Khri gtAWf Ide, c. 1389 -1400 A.D. Notes in my Historx 
of W. T ' ■ 

Lhachen grago ^at)um Me, c. 1400 — 1 440 A.D. For his rock inscrip- 
tion at Mvlbe, see Indian Ant., Vol. XXXV, p. 72. Kor tho invasion ef 
Zninu-l-ahidiii of Kashmir, seo my article ‘ References to tho Bhottas in 
the Rajatarangini, * Tnd. Ant., 1909. S.M.S. spoils his name glMchen. 

bLo groB mchog Idan, c. 1440 1470 A.D. For invasions ot Kashmir 

kings, SCO my article in tho Tnd. Ani., 1909. ^ His name is found in tin* 
Tarikh-i-Hashidi, probably with reforenco to his «loscendants. 


Part VII. The Early Kings of the Second Dynasty of 
Western Tibet. 

A translation of this chapter will be found in K. Marx’s Three Docu- 
monts (J,A.S.B., Vol. LX, pp. 123—136). In tho following, names ami 
notes only are given. j i. • 

Lhachen gragapa ^abum, c. 1400—1440 A.D. A seal attributed to tlifc 
king is still in the possession of the ex-kings of Ladakh. He PJi®“ 
bably against bTaongkhapa and his reformation. Inscriptions of tne 
time of the reformation are found in the desert between Bashahr an 
Spiti, and one at Khalatse. See my article * Historische Dokumen 
von Khalatse,’ Z.D.M.G., Vol. LXT, p. 683. , .. 

Lhachen bhara, c. 1440--1470 A.D. Nothing known beyond wie 
name. • « 

Lftacfte» bhagtm, v. 1470—1600 A.D. During his reign the invaaon 
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of the Ivashmir King Hasau Khan probably took place, ft ended m the 
defeat of the l^shmiris. Being the founder of the rNam tfjtfal d>ii- 
a-sty, he possibly accepted the tmne Lhaehcn htn ritja r«a/a n/yr/f which 
IS found in the Darn inscription. A certain Haghan is mentioned as a 
Chili (Jo) of the provinces of Tibet in the Tarikh-i-Uashidi. Hhagan 
was possibly still alive in 1i')32 A.D. 

Uiadhattgrmmnjyal mdhKrashiHrnamrijyalf c. ir)00---ir);i2 A D. An 
nipcription mentioning Lha dbantf niam rgyal was found at 'Fiugmogang. 

See my collection of Historical Inscriptions, No. 38. An inscription and 
a portrait of hKrashis rmm rtjyal exist in the m(ion khatuj temple at Lch. 

Another inscription of bKranhift is found in the gtiim rtsaif temple at 
Alchi which lie renovated. Ladakhi Songs, No. V, refers t o this renovation. 

The pedestal of his flag-staff is still in existoni'e at Phi/i ifbantj. Ho was 
apparently a groat politician. Ho instigated the Turkomans to iiglit all 
Ilia disobedient vassal-chiefs, one after another ; compare the Tarikh-i- 
Rashidi, hat lie was possibly killed by the I'lirkoinanH in H)32 A D. A 
Haiti or N libra chief of thosi* times is called Hahram in the Tnrikli-i- 
Hashidi. He is prohahly tho Bmjram Vir of the Nubra inscription 
(No. 41 of my collection). The Turkomans call bKrcuihis mam rgyal 
Tasiiikiint which corresponds to hKfcuhis mgun. 

Thsc (Ibaiiff rmm rgyal, c. iri32 ITiHO A.D. Ho built tho Bijams^Kt 
monastery at Basgo where there is his portrait, togother with those of ]ii.s 
two brothers. His conquest of Kiiliiis confirmod by the clironicle^i of 
liahonl. For the song of old Jiainhha, his minister, see Indian Ant., 1 001), 

* Ten ancient historical songs,’ No. VI. 

rNam rijyal e. 1500 A.D., seems to have reigned for a short 

time, according to tho Domkhar inscription, No. I03 of my collection. 

'ajam dbi/anys rnam rijyal, v. 1500 - 1590 A.D. For a song on his 
alliaiK c with Thftrriny mdliyid Chigtanseo mv arliclc ‘ Ton ancient liisto 
ncal songs,’ No. VII I, Ind. Ant , 1900. In this song he is called mDzrs 
Ulan rnam ryijal. For Ali Mir Slier Khan’s position in Haiti history, 

SCO iny remarks on song No. V of my collection ‘Ten ancioni historical 
‘'ongs from W. Tibet,' Ind. Ant,, IIIOO. Ali Mir Shor Khan isprobahly the 
Balti king who was placod on the ihroiio of all Haltistan bv tho Moghul 
emperor; compare Hernior’s travels. Tlio history of Haltistan from IS/iO 
-1839 A.D., is found in Vigno’s travels. Vigno took down liaja Ahmed 
Shali's account. For an inscription referring to ‘ vufam dbyawj*B mar- 
riage to a Haiti ])rincess, mm my article ‘Kock inscriptions at Miillio,’ 

Iiid. Ant., Vol. XXXV. Tho so-called ‘Song of Ali Mir ’ is found only 
in K. Marx’s B.M.S. not in S.M.S. 

SrnrjgR rmmryyal^ V. 1590 — 1020 A.D. The accounts of tho reig/i 
of this king, as they are found in K. Marx’s A.M.S., and in S.M.S. , agree 
on tho whole, but S.M.S. contains the following additions ; 

SMS : Then also, he built a sKu gdumj (kind of stupa) six 
stories high furnished with copper and gilt wlieels jon the top], 
and liad a bKd ^agyur [copied] in gold, silver, and copper. At 
Leh he erected three manthiiuj (Mendong, niani walls), and Fol. 30&. 
one in Zaiigs mkhar^ with altogether 100 millions of mani stones. 

As a scent offering he erected tlie images of the golden cJiairi 
of the dKar brgyvd lamas, and the great Thvh [pa] (Buddlia) at 
(Shell). He caused the precious teaching of Buddlia to 
rise like the sun over all men. 

Notes on the above passage from SMS. In K. Marx’s BMS the 
groat Buddha and the great stupa, both at Sheh, are stated to have 
been erected by hDe Idan rnam rgyal. Their construction was pMsibly 
begun \xadet hDe Wan's father, Sengye mam rgyoZ. The dw btgym 
lamas are the nine ‘ church fathers ’ of the 'aBrngpa sect of Tibet, in 
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inscriijtiou No. 12H, their names are given us follows: 1 rJJo rjc 'achany, 
2 Tili {Teiopa), 3 Naro, 4 Marjta, 5 Mila. 6 rOampo, 7 Tharsitfipa, 8 
yNdut phtiypa, 11 fiPal Man 'dltriiypa. The images of several , if not all, 
of them can bo seen at tho r.amayurii monastery. 

(■eneral notes uti tins king: Tiie image of Maitreya which ho erected 
at Hasgo is to lie found at the Seljang monastery where there is also 
the ancient royal library. Ar'cordinc to the chronicles, ho introduceil 
all the great deities of Hindustan. It was probably during his reign 
that * the Ladakh people imbibed faith in tho doctrine of Gum Nanak,' 
as stntiMl in tho Uzamliny yyvahva {JAH3.,vo\. Ivi, p. 192). Kveii now- 
H-days, the Golden Temple at Amritsar is a Ladakhi place of pilgrimage. 
King Sengge's orders regarding the dress of his subjects are found in my 
MS. collection of proverbs from rf/yo. A picture of the royal hou'«oho1d 
of his times is found at Nijtmha in l^idakh. An inscription from Homis, 
winch gives an account < if SniyyG rnam ryyartt erection of the Hemis 
monastery , is ro[irodiicod in Schlagintwoit’s Buddhism in Tibet. His 
defeat at i<hiri dkanno is mentioned by Mongol writers as having taken 
place in KB 9, see Kdppen II, p. i4<). Tho history of Svnyffv rnam 
ryyaVa stepbrother, Nyatf tibfuuj rnam rgyal, is found in my histtiry of 
L»\hnul, written for the Tnd. Ant. Nffoy tftmmfa name is also connected 
with the Ladakhi nuinasteries of Sto/fana and Si y oil 

Part Vlll. The last Independent Kinds ok Ladakh. 

Til the following a translation of the Tibetan text, as it is contained 
in SMS, will be given. With this ought to be compared K. Marv's 
translation from a fuller text. See JASR, vol. Ixiii, pp. 91“ lOO A 
tew notes ot general interest will be attached to my translation from 
S.MS. 


SMS : His son hik Idan rnam rgyal (c. I (120 — 1940 A.I). ) lived 
like him according to tho ten virtues during his youth. Ho 
protected Ins subjects a(*cording to religion. He wrote a Imo- 
grapliy of Ins fattier in accordance with his IfatlH'r’sJ character. 
Ho sliowcd unceasing kindness to others, and his courage was 
as great as that of four hcrot*s combined. 

Notes : What is I'ulled a biography of Sf^nyyr rmm [rwjal^ wa.s pro- 
bably a history of Ladakh which ended wiili the reign of Idng Snujyi ^ 
like K. Marx's AMR. Also SMS was such a biography, to wliich were 
added a few brief notes on tho succ*oeding kings. That king \iJiy nhcd 
rnam ryyal actually did not possess a better text of the hi 8 tor 3 ' of his 
country from 1C20 - JSflO A.D., becomes evident from tho following in- 
<‘idcnt : When ex-king 6iSW nami rnam ryyal, on a recent visit to Kha- 
latse, discovered that the Tingdzinpa family was in possession of a rOyal’ 
raJta whicli contained full descriptions of the reigns of tho last indepen- 
dent kings, ho carried away all these later chapters, returning only th«’ 
lirst part of tho history' to the family. 

For king bJk Man's war with tho Turkomans, see my notes on it in 
my article ‘Ten ancient historical songs,' song No. V, Jnd. Ant., 1009. 

During bDv Man's reign, the Jesuit Andrada's Mission to Gu^ took 
place. It was ended by the king making his hrother Jndra Bodhi rnam 
rgyal king of Guge. Two inscriptions, evidently referring to the last 
vassal king of Guge, Khri bkrashta gragapa /r/c, and to Andri^a's Mission, 
were discovered on my Spiti Journey last year. In Duka’s Life of Csonia 
de Kurds* we read the following : ‘ A work by a Romish Missionary on Tibet, 
the Speculum veritatia, dated 1078, was discovered in an obscure spot of 
Kiinawar in the beginning of the 19th century. Dr. Gerard believed it 
to be connected with Andrada. It was sent to Csoma.’ King bDa 
dan's third brother, bDe mchog rnam rggal, was made vassal king of 
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8piti and Zangskar. llis name is found on inscriptions m Zangskar 
Soe Mr. Howell’s colloction. 

hDe legs nwm rgyal (c. 1640—1680 A.i).). 

SMS : His son was bl)e legs rmm rgyaL When he hepiii 
to rei^n, the Mongol dGa Man Ihsamj, who had eyes like a biiti, 
overran the etnintry witli an army. 

(Verses). 

The king resided at Hab sgo 
And beat the Mongols 

With the assistance of an army from Kashmir, 

And the Mongols iled. 

Again the kingdom flourished as before and ])artook of 
tho lioly gloiy of beautiful virtue. 

Notes : Tho battle of Basgo is also mentioned in Moororoft’s 'rravels, 
vol. i, p. 336. A document with. Aurangzib’s seal was discovered at La 
nin,vuru by Mooreroft It testiiies to tho dependence of the Tjadakhis on 
tho Mughal oinporors after the battle. Inscriptions mentioning Mi pham 
mtjon as regent of Ladakh after the battle of Basgo have been fourwl at 
Nyurla and rGya. After tho battle, a treaty was concluded between the 
Tibetans and the Bashahr State. Several documents of this treaty have 
<*ome to light recently. A frescoe representing the treaty is to be found 
in a gar<len house of tlie Kaja’s palace at Rampur. 

SMS : His son was Nyimi rmm rgyal (c. 1680—172(1). He 
<*rocted also, througli tho prayers of the brave-minded religious 
kings (l^odhisaivas i), all kinds of religious buildings and statues. 
jiccoMling to tho ndigious nioi’il' of all beings. 

Notes : The Jesuit Desideri visited Tx)h in 1 71 #> .A.I). Ilo calls tlie 
long Nitna namgial, and testifies to the absoliito indopondenco of the La- 
<lakh empire. Tlie Latin Rible, found in Ladakii by Mooreroft, was pro- 
luibly left there by Desideri. 1 1 came from tho Papal Pnw and was dati*d 
l.“)08 A.I). For a legal document and inscriptions of this king, soo my 
article * Archaeology in \V. Tibet,’ Tiul Ant., vols. xxxv, xxxvi. 

SMS : His sou was bDeskytmg rmm rtfyal (c. 1720—1740 Fol 31a. 
A.D.). 

Notes : For a song on little prince bDe akyong, sec Lad. 8uugs» No. 

^vi, ‘ The girl of Sheh. * According to an inscription at Alrhi, he restored 
Hie outer court of the rNampar anang mdzad temple at Alchi. 

SMS : His son yy^e^Phun tltsogs [rmm rgyal] (c. 1740 — 1760 
A.D.). 

Notes: He ordered a rock sculpture of Buddha to be carved in the 
1/ang rgyu valley. The inscription below the sculpture is found in my 
^'t'cond Coll, of Hist. laser., No. 113. 

SMS : His sons were Thse dbang rmm rgyal (c. 1760—1780 
A .D.) and Mi ^ajigs thee brtan rmm rgyal, the two. The elder son 
1 t'igned in Ladakh, and thfe younger in Zangekhar. 

Notes: As regards the second son, there is no mention of him in 
^•Marx's * Three Documents.' According to insoriptions, iTA^e dbang 
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rostorod the Iiikir monastery after a lire ; and Uio restoration of the Manjf 
rgyu rnonastory was apparently also carried out during ids reign. 

SMS : Thfic dbany nunn tfjyal hod two sous. As the life 
of the first sou (Thse brtan rmm ryyal, c. 1780 —1790 A.D.) was 
not firm (he died soon), tJie younger one, Thse dpal mi a\jyur 
domjruh niam rgyal [reigned], — (c. 1790 1841). 

Xotos : As regards Thse brtan^ hisroign was compared favourably witii 
that of his younger brother in tho seditious placard at Leh in Muurcroft's 
time. A simg treating of his playing polo in tho M urtae garden at Leh has 
not yet been publishod. As regards Time dpaVa roign, the country was 
visited by ^luurcroft during that time, 1820 — 1822. IMoorcroft raontiotia 
a war between T^lakh and Baltistan, vol. 1, p. 336. He was asked to 
interfere. A Tibetan document referring to this war was published by 
myself in my article: Historische Dociimonto von Khalatse, ZDMG, 
\ol. Ixi. A tender of allegiance from the I^dakliis to tho British (iuvem- 
mont was communicated by Moorcroft. but not accepted by the East 
India Company. A letter from the C/ar of Russia to tho King of La- 
dakh uas shown to Moorcroft. I'rebock witnessed a war betwtMui Kulii 
and Ladakh, see Moorcroft. vol. i, p. 456, vol. ii, pp. 63, 64. As regards 
tho army of Baatanpas which f explained as an army from liowor La- 
dakh, Dr. Hutchison points out to me that it was in reality the army ot 
Batann of Padar, T also made a mistake when 1 treated Rabatan rnam 
rgyal and mChoq aprul mam rgyal as two ditlerent princes. They sooin 
to be cJjlTcrent names of the same [icrson. Bahatan probably received 
the name mChog aprtU when ho was found out to be an ineturnation of 
Bilra rdoije. 


Pakt JX.— The History of tub Doora Wars. 

S.\rS : During tlu' time of his (Tlise diml’s) son mGhogtjt 
spnil skii^ the army of the Simf (Dogras) tampered with his 
minister (Ngos gnil) bstnn U^dziti), and robbed the king of bis 
dominions. 

>totcs on SMS: As wc know from Thae brtan' a account of the 
Dogra war, prince mChotj aprul was made rogent of r^adakh a short time 
before Zorawar overran tlie country. It is interesting to see that in the 
mind of tho writer of SMS it was tho faithlessness of tho minister that 
brought on the ruin of the Ladakhi kingdom. 

( lonoral Notes: An interesting song on * minister Ngos grvbhatan 
adzin in prison ’ is among rny collection of historical folklore. A Sans- 
krit inscription in the Ghigtan monastery evidently xofers to the Dogra 
war. It speaks of an army and the crossing of a river on inflated skiiis. 
Rayim Khan of Ghigtan, tho hero of tho ' Polo Song,’ Ladakhi Songs, 
No. HI, is probably identical with Rayim Khan of Ghigtan, of whose 
tragic fate we hear in the history of the Dogra wars. Tho raja of 
Baltistan, Ahmed Khan, who was taken to Lhasa as a prisoner, 
evidently returned to Ka^mir State territory. His grave is shown in 
Kishtawar. A portrait of Ahmed Khan is found in Vigne’s Travels. 
In Sherring’s ^Western Tibet’ is reproduced a photo called 'Zora- 
war’s grave,’ taken near Taklakar. As Dr. LongstaS points out, 
the ruin at Taklakar looks far too old to be Zorawar* s grave. Ho con- 
nects the ruin with Haidar’s Tibetan campaign in 1632 A.D. According 
to the most recent edition of K. Marx’s CMS, Zorawar was actually 
accompanied by his wife on his Tibetan campaign. A full account of 
the Dogra wars, 1834 — 1842 A. D., is found in my ‘History of Western 
Tibet.’ 
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Part X. — Ladakk after the DouRzV Wars. 


SMS : His {mChofj spruVs) son a'Jigsmed. cltoskyi sangge 
mi ^(igyur kun dgd mam rgyal is tliis one (tlio present ea:-king). 

Notos : This last sentence moans that the ea;-king of Ladakh, who was 
all VO in Sohlagintweit’s time, was in possession of tho long name 'etJigs- 
medy etc. It wets he wlio. as a boy of seven years, reigned at Leh for six 
weeks, aftor Zorawar*s death. It was he who in 1856 refused to let 
Sehlagintwoit have a copy of tiie rOgcUmbs, until valuable presents had 
bei-n made to him. If 1 am not mistaken, 'aJigamed is tho father of tlie 
present f’j;-king bSSod 7ianta rnam rgyal. 




34* Discovery of Abhisamayalamkara by Maitreyanatha. 
By MaHAMAIIOPADHYAYA HaBAPRASADA SHASTIU. 


Raja Rajpiidra Lfila Mittra edited the Ast.i Saliasrika 
Prajnaparainita fix)!!! six manuscripts. T have also exatniiuMl 
a score of manuscripts of this work, ancient and modern, some 
of them written during the reigns of the Pjila kings of Bengal. 
In Jill of them twenty-one verses precede the prose and we, all 
of us, thought that the twenty-one verses are a ])art and ])an el 
of the work, l)ut in 1*J07 wiien in Nepiila 1 got a very dila]ndated 
old manuscri])t on |ialm-loaf of this work in which the prost* is 

jncceded by wftftd TJTO I This for the first time 
openi*d my to the fact that the Prajnriparamitas arc all 
in pros(', the verses iir<' different works. But. f wondered what 
Rahula lihadra's Krti could be. All previous leaves of this 
manuscript were gone, and so 1 began to look more carefully and 
found four letters preceding the staUmient “ wfWfTij • 

These letters are And 1 found in K. Mittra’s 

(ulition, those to be the last letters of the twentieth verse. S(» 
the first twiMity verses in Rajendra Lala Mittra’s edition are a 
work by Rahula Bhadra in praise of P. P. The twenty-first 
voi’se is a mere * ’ and can be compose<l by any one but 

the author. 

This encouraged me to examine the manuscripts of otiun* 
recensions of Prajuaparamita, and 1 took up the PancaviftSati- 
sahasrika Prajniiparainitji, which, in Rajendra LaPs and Ben- 
dalPs descriptions, begin with verses. The verses continue 
for many pages, and tliere are colophons indicating chapters. 
That inereas^ my wonder. It cannot be a hymn like that of 
Rahula Baliadra, and I continued turning over the pages, till 
I came to the last colophon of the versified portion. Tfw 

i 

Then the prose began ^ itot etc. 

Kvidently the versified work was which was 

designed for interpreting Praju&paramita, and it was by Maitre- 
yanatha. I turned over the leaves, and when I came to the 
last loaf 1 found a statement to the effect that 25,000 Prajna- 
paramita is a recast according to the teaching of Abliisamaya- 
lanikara, and, according to the numbers of the cliapters of that 
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work, was divided into eight eliapters. Of what recension 
of the Prajhaparaiuita it is a recast cannot be positively stated ; 
but in all probability it is the Astasahasrika recension in thirty- 
two chapters or parlvartas which has been recast. 1 have not 
compared tlie two recensions, and tliat 1 leave to future 
explorers. 

Referring to Nanjio’s catalogue (»f the (Miinese Tri])itaka. 
I find that the Paucavihsatisahasrikfi Prajuripfiramitil was twice 
translated into (■hinese between 265 and 31(5 A.l)., and in both 
tliese cases, Naiijio notes “with the lirst chapter on.” The 
book is in eight chapters. What does Xanjio im^an by that stal c- 
inent ^ If it inefiiis anything it means that the translation 
included Maitivyanatha’s work. The next translation by 
Kuinariljlva was made some time before Ifnieiitsang’s transla- 
tion between A.l). 3S4 and 417. But in the description of tlial 
translation, the statement “with the first chapter on” does 
not appear. Kumarajiva was an Indian Pandita. lie knew 
wher(‘ to commence a translation of Prjijfiaparamita, while his 
pretlecessors, bc^ing Chinese, traiislatc^d the work from the 
manuscript placed before them, which had M ait n\vanat ha’s work 
iulded to it. 

The antiquity of the translation shows tin* antiquity of the 
work. The Prajnaparamitas are written in the form of a dialogue 
between Buddha and his follower. They begin in t he tradil ional 
form ^ in^T etc. But they aro 

really the works of Nagarjuna. It is said that he had recovered 
them from the netlier world. In some Prajilaparamita manu- 
scripts it is written at the end WIT^^Ppfj, as if 

tliey were lost to this world and Xagarjuna recovered thorn. 

Nagarjuna is said to liave flourished 50 years aftei* Kauis- 
ka’s great council, that is, about the middle of the second 
ctmtury A.l). Mai trey anatha, therefore, must have fiourislnsd 
between 150 and 265 A.D. 

My friend Mr. Yamakami tells me that many scholars in 
C5hina and .lapan <?on8idor Maitreyaiiatha to bo a hypothetical 
person, like AvalokiteSvara and others, and not a historical per- 
son ; and that ho was brought to being by Asailga in the beginning 
of the fifth century, and that the works attributed to him are 
leally the works of Asaiiga. This is clearly disproved by the 
existence of this work and of its translation into Chinese, at least 
100 years before Asafiga. The statements made in Sadajiro 
Bigiura’s book entitled Hindu Logic also disprove this theory. 
For, he says that Nagarjuna believed in four pramanas, namely 
— (1) Prtyaksa, (2) Anumana, (3) Upamana, and (4) Sabda. 
Maitreyanatha discarded Upamana, and Diimaga discarded 
Babda, leaving only two pramanas in the later Buddhist pliilo- 
sophy. This statement shows that Maitreyanatha was a historical 
personage. 
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In Nanjio’s catalogue, ten works are attributed to Maitre- 
yanatlia. The fact that Pahcavihsatisiihasrika w'as so early 
translated into Chinese, coupled with the fact that it was st) 
often translated, shows the popularity of the school founded bv 
Maitreyanatlia in China. In India, too, his doctrines seem to 
have been very popular, as even so late as the reign of Dharma- 
])ala in Bengal the Astasahasrika Prajhapai'amita was com- 
mented upon by Haribhadra in the light of the tea(‘hings of 
Maitreya, and the commentary is entitled Abliisamayrdanikara 
valoka. In the second or the third century Astasahasrika was 
recast acctirding to the teachings of Maitreya ; but in tlu* ninth 
century a commentary was written for the same purf)osc. In 
the commentary it is stated that the division in chapters of the 
original is preserved in the commentary, implying that, the 
commentary is intended to replace the Pahcavinsati Silhasrika. 

In noticing the manuscript of Pahcavihsatisahasrika, 
Dr. K. Mittra could not find that anotlu*r work was f‘mbodied 
in it. Professor Bendall noticed that there was another work. 
But he thinks it is an introductory work. He didn't grasp 
that it. was according to this small treatise that P. J*. has Ix'en 
recast. 

But lie <lid not gras]) wliy tlie strange c‘olo()hou is given 
there. So the Abliisaiuayalainkara eluded the research of 
two such eminent scholars for iu»arly IK) years. 

The word Abhisaniaya is the same as AbhidJiarmn. Tlie 
Jlinayanists used the latter word, while the Mahayanists used 
the former. The word ” alanikara’ in Buddhist literature mcuiiit 
ex|)osition. So Abhisamayalainkara means the exposition of 
philosoxdiy. 




35- The Kotwallpara Spurious Grant of Samacara Deva. 

Hy Rakhal IJas Banbrjf, with a Prcfatortf Xofe htf Mr. 
H. K. Stapleton, B.A., hisppchtr nf fichooU, Dacca. 


XOTK 

The principal feature of the hit country lying in the S. W. 
of Faridpur district is the finely preserved fortification of 
Kotwaliparii, tin* mud walls of which are each about 2 miles 
long and 20 to 30 feet high. Karly in 1908, in t.hc course of a 
ton I- of inspeef.ion in Bakarganj and Southern Faridpur, I had 
the tipportunity of visiting the locality in company with an 
Assisiarif Settlement Officer, Babu Kfdipada Maitra, and as 
the ri'siilt of my request that ho should look out for coins, and 
(•o|)per })latos similar to the one described in the Joum. Asiatic 
Soc, llengal for 1890, pp. 6- 15, by Babu Nsgimdranatli 
Basil, that is alleged to have c*omf' from the village of Pih- 
juri close to and outside the south-west corner of the for- 
tification, Kalipada Babu forwarded to me later, in 1908, 
th(‘ rubbings of two Oupta coins, and the copper-plate that 
forms the subject of Babu Rakhaldas Banerji’s not(‘. A cast 
ot oiu» Gupta coin now in my possession, belonging to Skanda 
Gupta, wius exhibited with the copper-plate at the Society’s 
f^onvcTsazione last .lanuary, and the other coin is dealt with in 
a recent paper on Eastern Bengal and Assam history (»)ourii. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, (contributions I, p. 142). The 
I’opper-jilate was at first entrusted to Mahamahopaclhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri who, with the help of Pandit Nilmani 
f 'liakravarti, roughly deciphered it and read the* date as being 
44 of the Sri Harsha era (- 651 A.l).). He added, however, 
that, in the opinion of the late Dr. Bloeh, the plate wiis a 
k'uia msamtj or forgery. Babu Rakhaldas Banorji subsequently 
undertook to make a more thorough study of the plate, with 
the result that Dr. Bloch’s opinion seems to be confirmed. 

The plate is said to have been recently discovered about 
H inches under the surface of the ground by a cultivator while 
digging his holding at Ghagrahati, a mauza close to Pinjurl on 
the Ghagar River which runs from north to south along the 
western par of the fortification. The names of the mauzas in 
the immediate viednity bear no relation to the names given at 
fhe end of the fortification, but 2J miles north, near the north- 
west corner of the fort, oiscmr four mauzas, Ferdhara (to the south 
of the village and thana Ghagarhat), Koakha (to the uorth- 
‘‘ast of the same village), Parhunahdt (within the fort at the 
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N.-W. angle), and Kajbmi (a large mauza, of which the southern 
boundary is the northern par). The first two appear to be the 
modern representatives of Vidyadhara Jogika and Chandra 
Varmma Kogaka respectively, and indicate that the original de- 
posit-spot of the copper-plate under consideration was, near the 
place where the old road from Qhagrahat to (iaurnadi (in N.-E. 
Rakarganj) still ])a8ses through the western par. 

liie plate is interesting as dating from before the time of 
tiu' Sena Kings, though it is disappointing that no liglit is thrown 
on tlie question as to who was tlm builder of the pars. The 
discovery of the (lupta coins in villages lying (slose to the 
western par may be taken, however, as proof that the fortifi(*a- 
tion dates back to at least Gupta times, as. apart from tln^ 
pars, there is nothing in the surrounding hit country to induce 
invaders from the N.-E. to visit the place. The history oi the 
locality will form the subject of a later paper. 

H. E. S. 

The plate was sent to me at Mussoori(>i by Mr. H, E. 
Stapleton in September, 1908. It was semt back in NovemlxM* 
from Lucknow for the Society’s ( -onversazione. The plate was 
finally handed over to me for publication in July 1^)9. Mr. 
Stapleton has recorded the provenance in tlie prefatory note. 
The discovery of the copper-plate and the gold com in the 
mounds of the outskirts of Kotwalipara is of great interest, as 
it proves beyond doubt that, there was an ancient settlement 
at this place (jcnturies prior to the Mussnlman conquest. 
Kotwalipara or Kotfilipacla is at present known as one of the 
oldest Bralimana colonies in Bengal. Prof. Nilmani Chakra- 
vartti wrote to me while 1 was at Lucknow that the lat<^ 
J>r. Bloch had ]ironounced the grant to be a forgery. Dr. 
Bloch himself told me a short time before liis death, that he 
considered the grant to be a forgery. Nothing seems irregular 
in the script or the date at first. The script belongs to the 
])eriod when acute-angled characters were l^eginning to be usecl 
in North-Eastern India, and the ancient Gupta alphabet of 
the Eastern variety was gradually becoming out of date. The 
date also is not irregular, the year 34 of the Harsa era = 640-41' 
A.D. also suiting the palaeography. After prolonged examina- 
tion I found some of the minor irregularities in the script : — 

(1) In all cases, the letter ha, when it occurs singly, i^* 
of the form generally to be found in early Gu])ta inscriptions 
of the Western variety and shows no acute angle at the bottom. 
But when it is used in a compound letter it has the form to be 
found in early Gupta characters of the Eastern variety, which 
is to be found in the Allahabad Asoka-pillar inscription of Samu- 
dra Gupta ^ and the Dlianaidaha grant of Kumaragupta 1.^ In 

1 Fleet’s Oiipta Inscriptions, p. 1. « See ante, vol. v, p. 459. 
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a previous number of the Journal I have tried to establish tliat 
tlie Eastern variety of tlxe early Gupta alphabet was dying 
out in the early decades of the fiftli century. The Patiakellii 
grant of Sivaraja * and the Bodh-Gaya inscri])tion of MaJja- 
nainan * prove that the elimination of the Eastern variety of 
the fourth century alphabet was complete by the end of the 
sixth century A.D, This conclusion is further borne out by the 
MundeSvari Inscription of Udayasena ^ and tlie Ganjam plat* 
of the time of S'afiankaraja.* Moreover the ha of the West(?rh 
variety occurring singly and that of the Eastern variety 
r)ecurring in compounds {hma in brahvmna in line 11 and line 
14), are hardly in keeping with the general tone of the characters 
of the inscriptions. But 1 shall have to dilate on this ])oint 
later on. 

(2) In all ('ases, the long i lias the form generally to be 
iound in the Eastern variety of the early Gupta alphabet, 
riie most conspicuous case is the i in Jivadatta in line 4 and t(* 
sonjo extent % in Kesav^adin in line 16. But in a genuim* in 
^crifition of the liarsa year 34 one exjxcicts long t of the looped 
form to be found in the Munde^varf Inscription or the Ganjam 
grant. 

(3) 'Ihere are two cases of the occurrence of the short i 
m its single form, and in each case it has a different form. The 
i in icchamy-ahmn in line 9 consists of two dots, one above the 
other, and vertical straight line to the proper left. The i in 
icvhato in line 14 consists of two dots, placed side by side witli 
a horizontal straight line below them. The usual form of i in 
inscriptions of the lirst half of the seventh century is to be found 
III the two copper-plate grants of Harsavarddhana and the 
Ganjam plate of the time of S"aAaiikaraja. Tliis consists of 
two d<»ts or circles placed side by side and a curved line below 

(4) Many of the characters of this inscription exhibit 
irth century or early Gupta forms. In the majority of cases 
' letter has the hooked form to be found in the Bhnradi IHh 

luga inscription. The bipartite ya looks ill side by side with 
>i. ja and ha (when it occurs alone), in which no acute angle 
-n bp traced. 

fS) as a subscript letter occurs only once and rcsemble.s 

hooked la of the Eastern variety. In this inscription la In 
il other cases resembles the la of the Western variety of 
^ lie Gupta alphabet. 

(6) Da has two forms when occurring in the same com- 
ii'iund nda: — c.f. Sumrn^ in line 3 and mandafe in line 4 
-i^ith Vatsakunda in line 7 and Jamrddaka^kunda in line 8. In 

1 £p. Ind., vol. iz, p. 286. 

^ Fleet’s Qupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. zlia. 

s Ep. Ind., vol. iz, p. 289. ^ /6«d., vol. vi, p. 143. 
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the Iflbst two cases the (*()nipouiid has the form to be found in 
all Northern Indian inscriptions from llie second to seventh 
century A.D. 

(7) The scribe lias made a serious mistake in using some 
eighth century cliaracters of the Northern variety in the 
word Park'kati in line 19. The letter pa in tiie word dot's not 
resemble the remaining ones, which are usually rectangular in 
form, seldom sliowing an acute angle. Tn this letter, the right- 
hand vertical and tlu^ horizontal straight- lines of the letter 
have merged into a single curve. The earliest occurrence of 
this form of pa is to be found in inscri])tions of the seventh and 
eighth centuries A.D. But the more important piece of evi^lence 
is to be found in the second syllable rkka. This consists of two 
looped kas and a superscrijit ra. But even in the Banskhern 
and Madhuban plates of Harsavarddhaiia, which arc inscribed 
with characters so cursive and at the same time the execution i^ 
so veiy beautiful that they may be taken to represent the (iirreiil 
script of the period, the looped form of ka in the sixth century 
A.D. are to be found in the JBodh-( Java Inscription of ^laha- 
iiamaii and the Ganjam plates of the* time of Sasauka.' 

This form of kn becomes ftvirlv common frojn tlie last 
«juarter of the seventh (jcntury A.D. and afterwards. 

Thus, w^ find that the characters uschI in this cop])er- 
])late inscription were collected from alphabets in use in three 
dilTci'ent centuries : — 

(1) The al))habct of the third and the fir.st half of tJH‘ 
fourth c<*ntury A.D., c.f. ha mhma and Ju in iloka. The form 
of nm shows that it was copied from the early Gupta alpliabet 
of the Eastern variety. 

(2) TJie alphabet of the last half of the fifth cimtury and 
the first half of the. sixth conturv A.D. of Nortli-Bastern India. 
The abs<*nce of acaitc angles in yV/, /xi, ha and la shows t hat tlu* 
alphabet of the })eriod of the Mundefivari iii8cri])tion was also 
includiHl. 

(3) The. regular alphabet of the sixth century with its pro- 
fusion of acute angles is also very conspicuous. This alphabei 
came into general use in Northeastern India in the earlier 
part of the seventh century A.Dr 

Apart from the pala^ographical evidence, the wording of 
the iiiscri}>tion itself is sufficient to prove that it is a forgery. 

The formula of a regular grant of land as is to be found 
in majority of copper-plate inscriptions may he divided into 
three separate parts : — 

(1) The first portion may be either in prose or verse and 
generally gives the genealogy of the king or eulogium on liini. 


I Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, p. 274, pi. xlio: Epi.Ind.. vol. vi, 143. 
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In shorter grants this portion is written in prose and gives the 
titles of the king. 

(2) TJie second portion is invariatdy written in prose and 
contains the announoement of the grant to the various otticers 
concerned. This portion also (contains the details about the 
Kiant, cjj.y the particular division, cUstrict or sub-division in 
which the land or village granted was situated. 

(3) Some imprecatory verses generally taken from soim‘ 
of the Dharma Silstras are added at the end. In some cases 
the date is given after these imprecatory verses. 

This grant dilTers from the majority of (jopper-plate grants 
discovered up to date in the following ])articnlars : — 

(1) The king does Jiot seem to be tin* donor, or to have 
consented, or to have saiwitioned the grant. 

(2) The iiaim* of the donor cannot be made out from the 
wording of this grant. 

(3) The officers concerfied in a particular grant are never 
mentioned by name: at Icivst no such instance luis been dis- 
cov(*n‘d up to dat(\ 

(4) SnpratTkasvam! seems to be the figent by whom the 
^'arious officers mentioned in lines 4 to S are informed about 
(l-e grant. Hut the vo!*y same man is again mentioned in line 
17. The (joiistriiction of this line is ambiguous, but it seems 
t hat he is the man to whom the grant was made. For e.\amplc, 
i'om]mre the statement in lines 9 to 12, where he says, “By 
your grace* I intend (o settle forever in order to spread t lie 
hacrificial rites in this world.” The wording of this line too is 
also very ambiguous, cand 1 am not quite sure as to the e.>cact- 
iicss of the above translation. Such a statement, vh., the 
♦‘xpression of the grantee’s intention, is very odd in the word- 
ing of a copper-plate grant and, so far ixa I know, has not been 
met with before. The employment of the recipient of a grant 
as a Dutahi is again extremely imusuaJ, and I believe no such 
case has been met with up to date. 

The woi'ding of the copper-plate, iis I have already stated, 
IS very ambiguous, and it cannot be made out who is the real 
donor. It is quite certain that the king mentioned in line 2 is 
not the donor. The grant may have been made by the officers 
mentioned on the obverse, but this is not certain. In any case, 
when a subordinate officer, or a number of officers, or a private 
jiorsonage makes a grant, it is absolutely necessary to obtain 
'he royal sanction to it. Similar cases have already been met 
with : compare the Kamauli grant of the Singara Chief Vatsar 
raja of the Vikrama year 1 191 = 1134 A.D.^ 

The contents of lines 12 and 13 are quite unintelligible. 
Here and there words of Sanskritic origin are to be found 


1 Bpi. Ind., vol. iv, p. 131. 
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mixed up with what seems to be unintelligibie gibberish. The 
scribe’s object most probably was to create an impression by 
using high-sounding words. Dr. Bloch seems to liave deci- 
pliered these two lines in a different manner, but T do not think 
he succeeded in interpreting them. We have a mention of a 
forged grant in the Madliuban grant of Harsavarddhana, in 
which we find that the king, finding tliat a Bralimaiia named 
Vamarathya was enjoying a village named Somakundaka in 
the iSravasti bhukti by holding a forged grant, confiscated the 
village and granted it to another man in the 25th year of his 
reign, e.r., fi3l-32 A.I). The wording of the lOth line of the 
plate is quite clear. 

‘ ' Somakundakagramo Brahmana Vamarathyena kiltat^a- 
sjinena bhuktaka iti vicarya yatas-tac-chnsanam bhahktva 
tasmadaksipya ca.*’* 

The inscription is inedsed on a thin plate of copper measur- 
ing S}'" X 4J^ Tiiere is a projection to the proper right of the 
inscription to which the seal was aitaclicd. The seal itscll 
has now disappeared revealing a triangular slit, the object of 
which is inexplicable to me. Round holes arc to be found in 
grants whicli are incised on two or more plates, and the ring 
holding together these plates passes through these holes, but 
these holes are always round, and I do not remember having 
over seen or licard of an angular hole in a coi)per-])latc. The 
average height of the letters are Y. The rec*ord is incised on 
both sides of the plate, the obverse hearing 12 lines and the 
reverse 11, The orthography scarcely needs any comment, 
hut the following forms should be noted: — 

(1) The Sumrndu in line 3 wsis most probably meant to 
be Suvartja. 

(2) Vyavafmuficha is most probably equivalent to Vyaixi- 
ftarivay-ca, 

(3) The word Patucca in line lb seems to be the Prnkrii 

form of Pratirya, The use of this word is another argument 
against the genuineness of the grant. The language of the 
grant is incorrect Sanskrit. Another strong argument against 
the giMiuineness of the grant is that the scribe wanted to put 
extra stress on the word Tdmrapaip, It has been used at least 
thri(;e, and it seems that the owner of the plate was over- 
anxious to get the plate established as a regular grant ; com- 
pare line 11 iHSwfhafir. lines 16— lb and line 1" 

iiivrflccir ^rf^qTf^w: t 

Nothing is known at present about Samacaradeva, the 
king in whose reign the grant purports to have been issued. 
The date at the end of the grant is 34, and this should be re- 


I Epi. Tnil.. vol. vii, p. 158. 
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f erred to the Harsa era and not to the (Juptaera It must ho 
admitted that a large number of letters of the Eastern variety 
of the early C^upta alphabets has been used in this grout, but 
the general tendency of the characters show that the scribe 
intended to use the acute-angled alphabets of the^i^h aiid 
sixth century A.D. If this supposition is correct then the date 
of the grant is the 1st of Kartika of the Harsa year 34. (>40 

A.D. I may note in this (‘onnection that the date has hecMi 
differently road by two different scholars. 

Prof. Nilmani Chakravarti of the Presidenesy College read 
this date as 44, but this can hardly bo tlie case, as the letter la 
has always been used to denote the numeral 3t). In another 
grant I have noticed that any other compound formed with 
the letter la also denotes the same numeral.' 

The late Dr. Blocli read the date to be 14, but I believe 
1 have iilrofuly adduced sulliciont proof to establish my reading. 
In the year 640 Emperor Harsavarddhana of Thanes^vara was 
alive and was in undisputed poss($ssion of Northern India from 
the r*anjab to Assam. At this time the existence of an indt*- 
pendent monarch, as is indicated by the title Maharajadhiraja, 
in Eastern Bengal can hardly be (credited unless substantiiited 
by epigraphs. 1 edit the inscription from tlie original plate. 


TEXT. 

Obverse , 

^ I 

^ I ’OT'nwresfhTT'B «r«?T^Tfi[<iiT«rt bot smBTf^acrrsfi- 
« I IP 
u I irfif 

« I wfl? wrwc ^ ^ 

4 I »fWT[’J *WT 

I tRt ^ nirWtv 

W I niinr t i wM ^ n ar ct^^I wrw 

1 fipift u«r V nafafa g f 

1 Epi. Ind., vol. ix, p. 288. 
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( Beverse. 

(?) (?) (?) % (?) tST 

SIWlH 

\8 I 5iT(?)«at qf*i JiT^aT^wftr 

1 ’r»r«nn%3Wj^^«raTO^ HTWiaij^ 

M I «a gwa (?) auTai ahtf^ naa 

\ » 1 f«f I aPirar gg a^ ta ref a^! araruftaw nfifurfira 

1 a^jnftriTTf^ anr: ^rwi ftarnwRlt ^%m«r f^i- 
I iniatfiiaT tr^mni aa^atJi%*(: aata >rt 
S’.* I ?iw^)*n%ftr n »f^ aias atar: aa 

1 arfiir an aiw aigaai «i?:% 

nta [«] 

I a?ai«uc?«iaT atw naaci a^mC) afaq^rr 

firaftr i 

I aa inafn I aa^ 8, aif'^ f? i « . 



.]ouni , As. Sot*., V(j1. VT. 


Pl.\TK XXIX. 






.lolirn , As. So(‘ . V(»l. VI 


Pl.VTK \XX. 





36. The Marsden MSS* in the British Museum* 
By W. R. Philipps and H. Beveridge. 

Bdited by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 


The importance of the Marsden A18S. for the history of the 
('atholic Missions in India will strike anyone who studies Mr. 
R. I). MaeJagan’s J eauitM issiom to the Emperor A kbar , ' In 1896, 
31r. E. O. Maclagan published some of the original letters of the 
•fesuit ^rissionaiies in the Mogul Empire (1580-1605),* though 
it is a matter of some regret that he did not translate them fully, 
but only in so far as lie considered them specially significant 
from a historical point of view. By way of compensation, we 
were given to understanil that the Marsden MSS. i‘ontained 
much that is of interest for the subsequent period of the Jesuit 
Missions in Nortli India. 

Chiriosity prompted us to find out what other documents 
tlie Marsden collection contains, and Mr. H. Beveridge was 
kind enough to send us a short* report, which he obligingly 
allowed us to publish. This was three years ago, and we have 
lost little in delaying the publication of liis note ; for, learning the 
interest we look in the matter, the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. 
Medlycott now places at our disposal some notes made for him 
by Mr. W. Rees Pliilipps in June 1892. 

Our share in the present work is therefore quite a modest 
one, all the honour of it redounding on Mr. W. R. Philipps 
and Mr. H. Beveridge, As the two writers break ground in 
different directions, their parts in tliis memorandum will easily 
be distinguished. 

We begin by examining Mr. W. R. Philipps' report. The 
foot-notes are ours. 


1 Cf. Joum. Aa.8oe.B€ngal^ 1896, No. l>pp. 38 — 115. Btom notes 
recorded by his father, Gen. R. Maclagan. 

ft £. D. Maclagan published : (a) an origmal letter of Fr. Jerome 
Xavier (Agra, Sept. 1604), Brii, Mu$, Mearadtn MS8. 9864, folk 7-19; 
(b) a letter of F!r. Emmanuel Pinheiro to Manuel da Veiga, Provincial at 
<^'oa (Lahore, Aug. 12, 1606), Brit. Mua. Marsden M88. 9854: (c) 
eztracta from a letter of Fr. Anthony Botelho, Brit. Mms. Marsden 
M88. 9856 ; (d) a fanrMtn of Akbar to the Provincial at Qoa (in the 
Moon of Febr. 1583), Brit. Mus. Marsden MSS. 9854, fol. 5.— None of 
these doeuments is notieed by Fr. C. Sommer vogel, S.J., in bis Btb/totb. 
la Camp, ds Jfsus, Bruxeirea, O. Schspens, 10 vms., 1890 — 1909. 
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The Marsden MSS. consist of 10 folio volumes numbered 
from 9852 to 9801 in (httalo(/m of Additional Manuscripts (Brit. 
Mas.), Vol. 1 (1828—41 ), Nos. mm -12,229. 

No. 9852 beai-s as title : Sumirio dc las cousas qnv pertmrtu 
a la Prtmncia dv la India Orieninl y al goviemo della, compiiesto 
'f)nr el Padre Alexandra Valignmno, V isiiadnr della . // dirigido 
a IL Provincial general Kvvrardo Mvrcnriano en al aiio de 1579. 
l^olio. 

* Summary of the things pertainin^^ to the Province of Kasl 
jjl^ndiaand its government, composed by Pr. Alexander Valigiiaiu), 
its Visitor, and sent- to the Rev. Everard Meicurian, Provincial 
({eneral, in the year 1579.* 

No. 9853 is . A (Collection of Annual Repttrts relafitv' ftt 
the state of the Portugnese Jesuit Missions in the Hast Indies : 
of wriotis dates ^ from 1001 to 1059. Portuguese. Polio. 

Nos. 9854 and 9855 are ; — A (Udkction of Letters and Palters 
relative to the state of the Portuguese Missions in the East Indies ; 
of various dates, from 1582 to 1093. Portuguese. 2 Vols. 
' Polio. 


No. 9850 . — A))olo(jia e.resposta feila pelh Padre Valentim 
Carvalho, da comiHinhia de Jesus, prtmtmal nesia provincia dc 
Japflo c Chi mi, a hum tradado do Padre Fr, Bebasliao de H. 
Pedro, da ordem de S, Francesca, que sc inlitula Ihdipilaca das 
causas fmrque o Emperadur de Ja^taO destcrondc sens reinos fodos 
os fKtdres.'^ Polio. 

Apology and answer by Pather Valentine (’arvalho, of 
the Society of Jesus, Provincial in this Province of «fapan 
and ('hina, to a treatise by Father Fr. Sebastian d(5 S. Pedro, 
of the Oreler of St, Prancis, entitled : Summary of the reasons 
why the Emperor «)f Japan banished all the Fathem from his 
dominions.^ 

No. 9857 Lihro primero del privjcipio y proc/resso de la 

Religion ('hristiam en Jappon, y de la especial providencia de 
que ?iiiestro Senor usa cjoh aquella nueva Iglesia : cmnpuesio 
par el Padre Alexandra Valignano, tfe la compania de Jesus, 
en el aho lOOl Folio. 

Book the first of the beginnings and progress of Christianity 
in Japan, and of the especial care taken by Our Lord of this 

i Fr. (J. Sommervogel, S.J., mentions among Fr. Valignani’s MSS. 
one witli the same title, the year beiz^ 1580, and ** Provincial general ” 
being replaced by ** P. Omeral,** (Evora Library, Cakd. dot MSS. If 
pp. 327-8). Cf. Bihlioth. delaO.it J., Vol. VIII, Col. 406, D. 

4 Mentioned by Fr. (J. Sommervogel, S.J. (Bibl. de la C. de 
Vol. II, Col. 792, A.), as in the British Museum. 
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new Cliiircli : composed by Fr. Alex. Vali^iiano, of the Society 
of (Jesus, ill the year lh()l 

No. 98(58:—“ Gertidau do Senhor J)om Pedro, Bisp<t de Ja\Hto, 
nc^erca do esttido da qaelJa tuyva vjrvia, 17 Nov. 1597 ; — (hdra 
rertidao do Vapitad nior da viatjem de JajMfd, 1597; — Reloi^ao 
do trifite succem e 'fx^rda da w-r/w S. Phelipe :—Rel(tQao da mortf 
de seis relifjiosos descali^os do ordem de S. Fniuresc^t r outros 17 
(^tristaoJi Japoes que Taieomiiui nuindotf rnicifirar v Xaiiqamqin , 
IMaeiou de hts Cjomu de Jajxm, 1(597 ApuntantenUM satire o 
rr medio da Christattdad de Jappau jHira se aprezvntare ao Seiioh ^ 
Visoreq ; — Tratado que os religiosos de S. Frauceseo espedharao 
em Um c em Ba^aim no anno de 1598, contra os jHtdres da Comp ’, 
de Jesus que awtau va conversaii de Jappaii : - (Wiidau que o 
Bispo de Jap]X(u^ f)om Pedro Martinez^ passou arerqua da 
mortc dos religiosos e Christaos que forao crurificados em Jaimo 
no anno de 1597 : — AixAUxjia cn la qua! se responde a diversas 
enlumuias que se escrivieron contra los padres de la Comptinhia 
ie Jesus de Ja\Km y de la China, hecha })or el Padre Alexaudro 
Valigmnio.^' Folio. ^ 

1. Memorandum by His Lordship Dom Pedro, Hishop of 
Japan, c •oncer niiifif the state of that (liurcli, 17 Nov. 1597 : - 
2 OtlH*r memorandum by the Captain-Major concernin^x tlie 
voyaji;e t») Jafiati, 1597 ; —3. Relation of the sad foi’tune and 
loss of the St. Philip ; -4. Relation of the death of six Disealeed 
Friamof the Order of St. Francis, and 1 7 other Ja])anese( Christ iaiis 
whom Taieosaina Inwl erneified at Nangasacpii ; — 5. Relation 
• 111 the affaii*s of Japan, 1597 ; —(>. Notes eoiieerning tlie help 
to be given to the Mission of Japan, to be ])resentc»d to His 
Kxeelleney. th(% Viceroy ; — 7. Tnu*t which the Religicais of St. 
Francis spn^iul at (Joa and Hagaim in 1598 against the Fathers 
of the Society of Jesus who labour for the convei*8ion of Japan ; — 
S. Memorandum sent by Doin Pedro Martinez, Rishop of Japan, 
eonc^eniing the death of the Religious and Christians (;rncilied 
111 Japan, in 1597 ; — 9. Apology by FV. .Alex. Valignano in 
answer to div'em calumnies written against the Fatliers of the 
Society of Jesus in Japan and China. 

No. 9859 is : — “ A Colleclianof Annual Re p(/r is relative to the 
state of the Jesuit Missions in Japan ; of various dates, from 1585 to 
1625.” Partly Spanish, partly Portuguese. 

I Id. Cf. Ibid., Vol. VIIT, col. 406, A. The second part is in tlie 
Ajuda Library, MS. 25/12 from foil. 244 to 420. n ir^- 

^ References to Fr. C. Sommervogel, S.J., op. cii., X, Coll. 154.»- 
1549, and Fr. A. Carayon’a Biblioih. Historigue de la C. de J.y Pms, 1864, 
will show that several of these documents have appeared in print. A os. 
4 and 8 are probably reproduced in No. 4, Col. 055, of C. » 

op. cU., Vol. V, editions of which wpeared at Madrid in 1699 and 1601, 
at Home in 1599 ; No. 9 is B of Col, 406, C. Sommervogel, Vol. V- 
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No. 98t)0 ; — A (hllection of miscellaneous Papers and Letters 
relatioe to the Portuguese. Jesuit Missiom in Japan and the East 
Indies : of various ilates^ from 1593 to 1989. Partly Sj»auish, 
partly Portuguese. Folio. 

Ao. 9891 : ///.s7om de Ethiopia a alta. ou Ahassia, 

imfnrio do Ahexhn, cujo Hey mdgarmente herha mado 
[Head: he,chamado\ Preste Joain: composfn pelo Padre Manoel 
de da (\tm})ftnhin de Jesus, natural de Viseu/" 

Folio.' 

Below the above entries are the words : — Prestnted by 
William Marsden.^ Esq. 

Mr. P. was anxious to know how' ^Icarsden beeaine 
possessed ot these papei-s, many of wlii<‘h appear to be originals. 
Ill inajiy eases they boar tlio original seals and the addresses, so 
that one can see <‘\aetly how they wme originally fokh^l ii]) and 
fastened, wlien tlespatehed. He exainiiUHl earcifiilly .“1 brief 
Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William Marsden, 
fKCJj., F.P.S., dr., dr., written by himself : with notes from his 
corres]smdence , London, 1838; but, no refcriniee is found in it 
to these MSS. 

W. Marsden, born in 1754, was appointed writer to the 
E. I. (’o., and landed at Fort Marlborough, Bencooleii, May 
30, 1771. He returned to Fnglaud in 1779, liaving spent all 
his time abroad in Sumatra. In 1785, ho ami his brother, who 
Inul also been in the serviee of the F. 1. (’o., opened an Fast 
India Ageney business in London. Ten years later, William was 
appointed 2nd Seeretary to the Admiralty, 1st Seen^taiy in 1804, 
withdrawing from tlio serviee in 1807. In 1823, he joined in 
founding tlu^ Asiatic Society, London. He busied himself much 
with Indian coins and eolleetiiig Oriental Dictionaries and 
(Ira in mars. On p. 171 of his Memoir, he mentions for the first 
linu5 his collection of books and Eastern MSS., and adds : “ The 
nature of this collection had already been made known by th(‘ 
jmblicatioii of my Catalogue in the year 1827,” Marsden died 
in 1839. Tlie year before, he had pi’eseiited the whole of 
his collection to King’s (A)llegc, London, where it is still 
kept apart under the title of ^^’he Marsden Library.” 
Why he made an exception in the case of the ten •volumes 
of MSS. now in the Britisli Museum, Mr. P. could not dis* 
cover, even though he referred the matter to King’s College. 
It may be remarked that they are not entered in his Catalogue 
of books and MSS. publish^ in 1827. They appear in the 

* C. Sommei'vogel, S.J., op. cti., Vol. I, Coll. 193-194, mentioM 
the MS. as at the British Museum. The work appeared at Coimbra lu 
1660. Cf. fidso Father Carayon’s notes in Bibl, Hiator. de la C. de J., 
Paris, 1864, No. 990. 
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Catalogue of Additions to the Ihitisli M\iseiiin, priiitetl in 
1835.' 

'Jo come to |)arti(‘uhirs. As Mr. P.'s ohj*M*t was (‘hielly in 
Hnd documents bearing on the history of the Syro-Malal)ar 
Church in the seventeenth century, he did not examine in detail 
\o. 9852. The documents in it must he mostly Spanish. 
He only remarks pertinently tliat B. Bnwinviaf tjnttral must 
he a mistake for either B. PrviHisitn fjnicral or B. Pndn 
tirnrral. 

Xo. 9853 is the volume with which Mr. P. was chielly 
concern(‘d. It is a hound volume «)f about foolscap si/.c. Tin* hack 
is lettiu’cd as follow's : Bcjioris of (hv Jesuit Missions in India, 
I (>91- l()59 Mas, Brit, Presented hy ir. Marsden, Esq. 9853 / 
Pint, (JXXX/f I , (1, At the heginning of the volume there is a 
table of contents, in Portuguese, with references to the pagination. 
This Ml*. P. co])ied faithfully. The fiagination recpiires. however, 
.1 w'onl of explanation llieiv is a double numbering of the 
li'aves or sJieets, one in pencil from 1 to 173 : another in ink. 
Put, it is to !)<» remarked that, besides foil. I to 173, there are a 
few" blank ones which, though they bear old numiiers in ink, are 
not numbered in pencil. Mr. P. went through part of the volume 
comparing the tw’o paginations. We reproduce hew the result 
of his labour. 

Pencil Xos. Old ink Xos. Titles of DocunuMits. 

1 . Xom‘. Index dos fHi^xds que esUlo neslo Hero, 

Index to tlie |)apers which are in 
this book.'* 

2 to 12. 123 to 433. da Vice P>*' do But de (iOl. 

|P. 423 in Index.] 
Annual [Letterjof the Vice-Province of 
the South [i.e., Cochin] for KkM. 

None. 434to43(>. Three blank leaves belonging to pre- 
ceding document. 

13 to 1(> 471 to 474. Anna de Maltm) e Anthoino de (>92. 

[P. 471 in Index. I 
Annual [Letter] of the Moluccas and 
Amboyna for 1(392. 

17 to 29. 475 to 478. Altjuas cousas de edifimo do P^. Niino 

Boiz, Pr[ (jup. foy desfa Prowi v jaltno 

i We find that ho possesBed threo rare Persian works of Fr. Joroiiio 
Xavier, S.J. Cf. Uri. Bib. BodU, Cod, Cat.,p. 270, andZ^t6/. Maredeniana, 
p. 305. Quoted by Maclagaii, Joum, Aa. Soc. Bang., 1806, p. 113. 

® We copy below the fuller headings of the documents themselves 
rathor than the entries in the Index on fol. 1. — Notice tht' gap between 
436 and 471, to be partially filled in by foil. 461 — 470 below. Notice 
also that the old ink numbering after fol. 482 starts again from 471 
and runs on continuously to the end. The volume seems then to contain 
]>ortion8 of two collections. 
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(kde Collcffi de 8, PI" a 2" 
vcft [?J eni o p**" d-e Mar^^o de (504. 

[P. 475 in Index.] 
We translate : Some edifying parti- 
eulars concerning Fathers Niino l^oiz 
I Rodriguez], who was Provincial ot 
this Province and died on March 1, 
1004, while for the secondtime Hector 
of this (\)llege of St. Paul.' 


Xt>ne. 

479 t») 4S1. 

Three blank leaves belonging to preced- 
ing document. 

21. 

4S2. 

Last or outside slicct of pre(‘cding 
document. 

22 t«:n. 

461 to 470. 

Anua do Sul de 602. ]P. 461 in Index. ] 

Annual Ix'tter of the South for 1602. 

32 to 35. 

471 to 474. 

Relaruo da cristaiidade de S. Thome feita 
fu'lh JtV* J). P\ Francim) Roz, 


da de Jcftus, pn‘" htlivo 

da qita ^ Xandade. ] P. 471 in Index.] 
Account ot the ( 'hrist ian ( ‘ommimity 
of St. Thomas written by tlie Loixl 
Bishop Father Francis Roz, of t he 
Society of .fesus, first Latin Bishop 
of that (liristian Community." 

Mr. I\ did not go further in his comparison of the pencil oiul 
ink numberings. He gives us a copy of the remainder of tlie 


Imlex on fol. 1 . 

Avnun do Sul do anm de P. 475. 

Annual [Letter] of the South for the year 1503. 

Avnua do Sul de 1604 c 1605. P. 501 . 

BelaQflo da Christaiidadc da Sena de 1604. P. 525. 

Acremnt of the Christian (Community of tlie 
Serra for 1604. 

Anumdo Sulde \(o}rh P. 537. 


> Tioni at Evora ; entered St. Koch's Novitiate^ Lisbon, Jan. 7, 15U0: 
stuled for India with Fr. Valignano and 37 other rompanions in 1574 ; 
was twice Kector of St. Paul’s College, Qoa, the first time for seven 
years, the second time for five ; wbnt as Procurator to Rome with the 
Japanose ambassadors in 1583; acted for a time asSodiis to the Visitor, 
Fr. Nich. Fimenta ; was five years Provincial of the Province of India ; 
was proposed to the dignity of Bishop of Japan by Fr. Alex. Valignano : 
died at Goa, March 1, 1604,' and was buried on the Qospol side of the 
principal chapel of St. Paul’s Church, in the same grave as the former Pro- 
vincials, Antonio do Quatlros and Huy Vicente. Cf. A. Franco, S.J., 
Imagem da^ Virtude em o NovMado de JAehoa^ Vol. 11, pp. 332-— 36 
Franco utilized a necrological notice sent from Ooa by Fr. Francis de 
Sousa. 

'2 Q$ia (T) = quosta. 

3 The hoadii^ is not easy to read, the document being much damaged. 
It looks as if it had been in water. The ink has run. This Beh^do 
is dated : 1602. [Mgr. A. E. Medlyeott.] 
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Annua do Sul de 1619. V. ri45. 

A7mua de Madvre de 1656, the [for aihe, ate, tillj 

1659. p. rm. 

Annual | Letter] of Madura for 1656 to 1()59. 

Annua do Sul de 1613. P. 577 

Annua do Sul de P. 597. 


“ It will be scon from this Index what an iinpoi tajit eollec- 
“ tion of papers is contained in this volume. . . . The reason 
“why I referred to the double numbering of the leaves, in 
“ pencil (a complete series), and in ink (an incomplete^ series 
“ which corresponds with the Portuguese Index), is that a eom- 
' ' parison between the latter series and tlu^ Index shows t liat 

> The documents at full. 471 !».«.» ^^2 — 3r> Pencil Nos.) and .'>25 
relate entirely to tlie Syro-Malabar Cliristians. 

Takiup: the nlnivo materials chronologically, we find in Vol. 1)853 the 
following documents: Annual l^etters of the South [t'oehin] for HiUl. 
it>02, 1C03, 1001, 1005, 1012, 1013, 1015, 1019; an Annual Lettt^r 
(>l the Alolnccos and Ainboyna, 1002: Bishop F. Ku/.’s Relation on thr 
St. 'riiomas' Christiana, 1002; a Relation about the Christians of the 
Serra, 1004; Fr. Nimo Rodriguez’ necrological notice, 1004; Kelntions 
about the Madura Mission, 1650 — 60. 

Fr. Aug. Carayon’a Biblioth. Hiatarique de la C. dej,, Paris, Du- 
rand, MDCCtLXIV, pp. 2 — 5, will show that the Afin?icie Litterae Soc. 
Jem were for many years printed regularly in a variety of places; 1001 , 
1002 (Antverpiae, 1018); 1003, 1004, 1005 (Duaci, 1018) ; 1000, )0()7. 
1008 (Mogiintiae, 1018); 1012 (rrod: 1008, Liigduni, 1018); 1009, 1010, 
lOU (Dilingno?); 1012 (Lugdimi, 1018); 1013, 1014 (Lugduni, 1019). 
'Fheii <‘.omes a break from 1015 to 1049, uhon the publication of the 
Annuals was resumed from 1050 to 1054 only. The editions referred to 
by Corayoxi are, of course, extroinoly scarce nowadays. For the matter 
('ontainod in them wo must turn to the great histories of the Society (cf. 
Carayon,op. rif.,Nos. 3 14), e.^., to de Jouvanny’s Hiatoruv Sov^Jean 

Bara V , Tom. posterior, ab anno, ad 1010. Komae, 1710. Unfortu 

1 lately, collections of those great histories (1540 — 1032) are very rare and 
fetch fabulous prices. Wo must have recourse, then, to more aceessihie 
works for comparison with the contents of the Marsden MSS. i)u Jarric's 
Troiaieame partie de V Hiatoire dea choses plus memorablea advenuea tant ez 
Indes orientedea anfres pais (1600 — 1610),Bourdeaus, 1614, into which 

materials up to 1612 have been embodied, e^ould be found in the greater 
libraries. Wo must remark, however, that du Jarric merely translates 
and condenses the Portuguese collection of Fr. Fernand Guerroiro, S.J., 
the five volumes of which comprise a decade of Indian history, from 
1 000 to 1609, inclusively. But, where could a complete set of Guerreiro’s 
be found ? Its exceptional rarity is seen from the fact that D. Suarez de 
Figueroa’s Spanish translation of the last volume in the series (L0U7, 
1008) is quoted by Horrassowitz, Leipzig, at 960 Mks. (cf. Catal. No. 
348, 1908), and that no copy of any of Guerroiro 's Eolations appeared on 
the English book-market between 1887 and 1006. Mr. E. D. Maclagan’s 
search for a collection of Guerreiro’s Relations revealed the presence 
at the British Museum of Fr. Antonio Colasso’s Spanish translation of the 
Belaqao for 1600 and 1601 (Lisbon, 1604), and of the Portuguese Relagao 
for 1602 and 1603 (Lisbon, 1605), at All Souls* College Litoary, Oxford. 
A reference to Vol. X of C. Soramervogel’s BibHoih, de la C, de J, («t<& ; 
Hist. Comp de J., G4n4ralit4s, and. Missions des Indes Orient.) may help 
to show what other papers in the Marsden MSS. have appeared in print. 
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‘ ‘ tliu collection must liave been bound up in its present form 
while it was still in Portuguese hands.” 

Mr. P. next analyses carefully the Annual Letter of the 
South for 1(503. It occu])ies foil. 3(5 — 01 (peiu'il) or 475 — 501 
(ink), i.e., 52 closely written pages. 

"J1ie letter is headed: Annua da V. Pmvinria do Malauar 
da- India de oriental pera se ler na imn incia de (loa. The 
iion-it-alicised words seem to have been added by another hand. 

The original heading was, I think. Annua da V. ProvincUi do 
"" Malauar tia India oriental, ‘Annual Letter of the Vice-Province 
“of Malabar in the East Indies’. Then, at (ioa, someone 
‘ " kidded : de (503, whicli he carelessly inserted before, instead 
“of after, the word oriental, lie added the further endorae- 
“ inetit pera se ler na provincia de ‘ for perusal in the 

“ ProviiKJc «)f (Joa.’ 1 jiresuiue, after being so endorsed, it 
was passed round for perusal among the members of the 
“ Society of Jesus in the Prov'ince of (iloa. It may have been 
a e«)py made specially fw such perusal, but it looks to me, 
“ from the signature and other indications, to be an original. 
The letter begins : 

Muito em Xto Padre. 

Pax (hristi. 

“Then follow the numbers of lh(‘ members of the S.J. 
“ labouring at each place in the Viet^- Province. NV.vt, the 
“ various houses are passed under revit^w. Tlu‘ headings are : 

(’ollegio de Cochin. 

R-esidencia de Santo Andre. 

Resideuchi de (.’alicuth |/.r.. Calicut j. 

Missiio de 'rodamala. 

(■ollegio do Vaipicotta, e suas rcsidencias. 

Residencia de Porca. 

Residencia d«* Paliporto. 

( Vdlegio de (.'oiilao \i.e.. Q.uilon] e suas residcncias. 

(’ollegio do Tutiirim \sic ; read : Tutieoriii] e suas residcncias. 

(’asa de Ceilao [/.r., Cevlouj. 

(lasa de Xegapatao. 

Collcgio de ])OU\'avao de S. Tliome e sua Residencia de 
Chaudegri. 

Residencia do Chandegri. 

Residcncias de Bengala. 

(.^opia do hua do Padre Andre Boves p''. o p** Vi(^e Pr' 
uincial l^.e.. Copy of a letter from Father Andrew Bov^ 
to the Father Vice-Provincial.] 

Cbllegio do Makicca. 

Residencias de Malluco e Ainboino. 


1 T am doubtful of tho reading, it is not very legible. f\V. B. P*1 
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This Aimual Letter ends as follows ; I)e Cochi m 15 ' dv 
"" Jancjn) de 1604. Then follows the sifniature, which is 
‘‘ illo^^ihle. 1 can only make out the name Mamtcl, hut not 
“ what precedes or follows. I think, howevei-, that tlu^ si«riiti- 
‘•tiireis t /*. AV/.. which seems to be the si^iia- 

tore of the next document in the volume, viz., the Animal 
Letter of the South for 1604 and 1605. It was very likely 
written and signed by the same F’ather.^ 

'‘There is an endorseuumt on the back of the last }>age 
"'of this letter: Annua det Prow[ do Malanar dc 1603, and a 
‘‘further endorsement: Can, No. 42. A great many of the 
“documents in this volume (9853) and in volume 9S55 are 
“ endorsed in the same way. Sometimes, we liave . CavrUt/ 
"Though all or nearly all the lettem in volume 9855 are 
“ (!ertainly originals, as shewn by the signatures, addresses, 
‘ folds and seals, and all or many of them arc* addressed to the* 
■ Provincial S.J. at (Joa, between 1648 and 1684,* it is n(»t 
“ the same in the ease of volume 9853. T have seen enough 
" of it to notice that it consists of Annual Tl(*ports or Ledters 
" addresscMl, in many casc*s, to the (leneral S.J. at Rome, nut 
"to the Provincial at (loa. One, for instance, is headed 
" (^arta Annua da Prouhicia dc MaJmmr dv anno dc 1613 //' 
“ X. B. /^ tjcral (^laudh Aqua Viva. Further, thougli the signa- 
“ tures in man\ eases appear to show the documents t.o be* 
“ originals, there* an* not the other proofs, su(*h as folds, seals 
" and addn*ss(*s at the back or outside sh(*et. Thei’e are marks 
“ of folding, but from the position of the endorsements, which 
“ I rc^fc*rred to, it seems that the dcK'umcnts were folded up 
“ somenvhere, endoi\sed on the back, and then tied up in bundles. 
“ Moreovw, it seems unUkely that Annual Letters or Rejiorts 
‘ “ addressed to the Fat her ( Jeneral S.J., should have been in Portu- 
‘‘ gnese i " 


J Tim second figure in the date is not clear. 

Manoel Koiz [Rodriguez | : bom at Alemtojo, DiocoRo of Bvura; 
came to liidiu in 1597 ; at S. Thome, 1601 ; Socius to the Vice-Provincial 
of Cochin, 1602; Trofesaed, 1602 : Rector of S. Thome (Sopt. 13, 1606) ; 
Rectw of Cochin, 1607—11; Rector of Malacca, 1611-7; Socius to the 
Provincial, 1611); I Provincial, ? — 1623; died at Cochin, on the Sunday in 
the Octave of Corpus Chrieti, 1623 Aot. 02; Soc. 44. [Fr. L. Besse, 8 J.j 

•' Oaveia = drawer : a reference to the drawers in which tho papers 
were kept. 

* Tho presence of these originals goes far to show that Vol. 9855, at 
liny rate, came from one of the Jesuit houses in Goa. 

6 Latin was the official language to be used. If the letter was 
written in Portuguese, on reaching ]^me it had to translated into Latin 
or Italic, for the purpose of reading it publicly, and giving it a wider 
circulation. Italian being the language of the Curia, it was used pre- 
terably to Portuguese • w&revw'it was possible. There was at Tutioorin , 
for several years, an Italian Father who had taken upon himself the 
somewhat tedious task of translating into Italian the Portuguese letter 
of the Madura Mission All this accounts for the fact that copies of such 
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“ Tills is a (^oiiveiiioiit plac*e for mentioning another point. 
‘'Some of tlic earlier docuiments in Vol. 9853 are Rejiorts of 
‘ ‘ the Viee-Provineial of Malabar. Later ones are from tlie 
Provincial of the Province of Malabar.”' 

Tlie special interest which Mr. P. attached to the Annual 
Letter of Malabar for 1603 Jay in the fact tliat it c.ontains the 
earliest known account on the Todas of the Nilgiris. His re- 
searches in this lino hav(^ been given unexpected actuality by a 
recent, discussion on priority of publication. In 1907, Fr. 
\j, Besse, S.J., Rector of St. Joseph's College, Trichiiiojioly, 
published in Avthropos (Vienna), p]>. 970 — 5 : Un anciett dncumenf 
inedit sur Ics Todas (two documents). Mr. H(‘rbert Muello?' 
hastened to observe that the two documents had ap))eared in 
Mr. W. H. R. Rivei*s’ 77/c rrjrfns, Macmillan, 1906. pp.7l9 -730.’' 
Mr. P.’s notes show that Mr. Rivera’ document — one of the 
Marsden MSS. -was utilizi^l at a much earlier date. It was 
published by Mr. Joaq. Heliral. da (hniha Rivara in O Ohronista 
de Tissmry, Nova (toa, 1868, pp. 135- - 142.-^ da Cunha Rivara 
tcdls UR in the ])refac,e to his edition of the paper how he obtained 
it. Here is a translation of part of his preface. 

” The document which we produce here is, in its original, 
‘ ' among the iniport.ant (iollection of Portuguese papers ])reserved 
in the Library of the British Museum, where it was copied by 
‘‘ the Reverend Whitehouse, an Anglican minister, a man very 
''studious and well informal about the affairs of India, who, 
“ after ixisiding some time at (Whin, lived for years at (iotaca- 
" mund, the princijial Knglish town on the top of the celebrated 
mountaijis and the nativ<* country of the Todas. Here in 


letters have found tlieir way into the British Museum and other public* 
libraries. I should add that several copies were made at head-quarters, 
and despatched by two or threes differunt ways, in order that, in those 
days of long and perilous navigation, at least one copy shoulcl reach its 
destination.” Cf. Fr. L. Besso, S.J., Anthropoa, Vieuna, 1008, pp. 799- 
800. 

I The Province of the Indies {Prwineia Indiarum, with head- 
quarters at Goa) was split into the Province of Goa and the Province of 
Malabar in 1610. Malabar had become a Vice-Province in 1601. Cf. 
L. Carrez, AUaa OeographicuaSoc. JeaUtVansiis, 1900. The latter 
division, writes Fr. L. Besse, S.J., had » been negotiated in Romo by 
Fr. Alb. Laerzio, who returned to India in 1602. 

^ Cf. AnUiropos (Wien), 1908, pp. 294 — 296, with : Another word 
about the Todaa, by Fr. L. Besse, S.J., im., pp. 709-800. — Mr. Rivera ' first 
document on the ** Mission of Todramala” (pp. 719-20) was translated 
from the Portuguese {Add. MSS. 0863, if. 464 — 6). The second: **The 
Mission of Todamal&” was translated from Add. MSS. 0863, f. 470 aqq.-, 
andorcupiesO pp. of close printin Mr. Rivers’ The Todaa (pp. 721 — 730). 
Fr. Yacomo Fenicio wrote his account on his return to Calicut, and 
addressed it on Apr. 1, 1603, to the Vice-Provincial ”at Calicut.” 
The Annual Letter for 1603 in which it is embodied is dated: Cochin, 
Jan. 15, 1604 

3 From: 0 anno paaaado to no comer etc,, etc. 
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Ootacanmnd we had th« pleasure of knowing in • the 
Reverend Whitchouse, wlio did ua the favour of <'oiiiinuiii(uit- 
ing to ua tlie MS. and, at hia request, we translated it into 
“ Englisli. After he had read the version, he wrote to us the 
following : ‘ The MS. 1 read with great interest. And from 
what T know of these lulls and the tribes inliabiting them, I 
“ should say that the narrative, in all its parts, bears 1 lie impress 
of truth. It is a most interesting docaJinent.’ 

For us the document has yet another (piality, which 
makes it more interesting, and it is that it ])rov(‘s that the 
‘‘ Portuguese ifesiiits w'ere the fii*st who, in the beginning of tin* 
‘ seventeenth century, iHUietrated into the stecq) moujitain- 
‘ ous regions, which to-day are the snnitarimn ami r«Trcation 
•‘grounds of Southern India, where only in the year IS:20 the 
“ English built the tirst house. 

“ Finally, it is proper to observe that as the .MS. was 
••(*opied by a foreigner, who was ignorant of the Portuguese 
“ language, there are in various places, principally where the 
‘‘ original has abbreviations, some gaps and mistakcvs which it 
■• was impossible for us to restore to their true reading.'’ 

Subsotjuently, in 1S73, the Rev. Thomas Whitehousc^ used 
and commented on da (^iinha Rivara’s translation in his : Lin- 

ifcrhms of Light in a dark land London, 1873, pp. 134 - 44.^ 

da (Umha Rivara and Whitehouse call the author of 1 he e.\pedi- 
tion into the Nilgiris and of the letter on the Todas •' Fr. rJaconu* 
Ferreira,” and Mr. P, took considerable pains in trying to 
<leeiphei‘ the name from the .Marsden MSS. It is now agreed 
tliat the name should be read Fenieio.” It appears under 
the form “ Fenieio ” in dii Jarric. 

Fr. Jacome F’enicio's letter is copied into the te.vt of the 
Annual Jx'ttcr of 1H()3,*'' Afr, P, collated da Cunha Rivara’s 
text — a faulty one in some inattei’s of detail — with the original 
III the J3ritish Museum and sent his corrected copy with notes 
tti the Right Rev. Bishop A. E. Medlycott. The Bisho]) found 
III it, however, no materials for his /ndia r/arf the Ajx)stle Thomtti 
(London, David Nutt, 1905). Mr. P. also sent the Bishop a 
complete transcript and a tentative translation of Rela^ao sabre 
ff Serra feita em 1604. The document is full of interest. [Mars- 
den MSS. 9863, foil. 526 — 538 (old numbering) or foil. 86- - 99 
(modern pencil numbering).] 

J I suppose when he went there with Archbishop Saba, da Cun ha 
Ihvara had been appointed in 1862 Portuguese Royal Commissary to 
' arry out with Archbishop Saba the delimitation of the dioceses under 
the Concordat of 1857. 

® At p. 135 of his work, Mr. Whitehouse refers the document to 
^far9den MSS. No. 9855 Read 9853. 

^ Mr. P. remarks that the document from fol. 475 to 501 is in 
different handwritings, the writing and the form of the abbreviations 
'/hanging where the word Ae&OiaiSas begins a new leaf. The signature 
in the writing of a third person. 
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No. 9865 which extends from 1(>48 to 1684 ought to be 
‘‘ one of general interest. It is chiefly ooncenied about the 
‘‘ Missions of Bengal, or rather Kimlustan, the Jesuits at the 
“ Court of the Mogol, etc. There are geographical and political 
‘‘descriptions, in particular about the Nepal Mission. It 
‘‘ contains also particulars concerning a projected Mission to 
Kaliristan.’’ 

Mr. P. has recently sent us the notes he made in 1892 on the 
contents of VoL 9855. lie notwl that the volume is about 
foolsca]) size and that the leaves were numbered in pencil from 
1 to 179. It contained some 32 documents, including three 
Persian ones, for an examination of whicli we are indcbtwl to 
Mr. H. Be\cridge, as will be seen further on. 

!. Siunma mvmornndarum rmtw, qnac fsicj apud ilngvi 
Mayor is retpruni vidit, vl t^bseruaiiU Paler Anioniiis HoteJho ^ 
Sociefalh Jesu (Joantr ProvineitK Prevpositns Provinrialis, inlra 
stxenninm quo illic Superior uixU, ei Misaionarltts. 

A new section begins on the top of loaf 14, ontithxl 
(^hrisiiann apuJ MtHforem Rpliyioney Tliis cuds at the back 
of leaf 16. — Leaves 1-16 are in Latin; leaves 17- *46 in Portuguese 
Both seem to be versions of the same. The writing appears the 
same, througliout. Neither date nor signature. 

46-51. Is lieadwl, in another hand, apparently : — 

Rvlacao do qae avonlcceo Pei no do Mayor deptm do P'. 
lillegible] rfo Sousa. ] illegible) feila par ellv na ver [vez i] de. ronio 
quern Id (sUtm.\ i] 

The scc(»nd ])aragraph begins : Pm quivze de Pw':' dc 629 
oarti de (Joa.^ 

Seems incomplete*. No date iu)r signature. 

52-76. Heading. Anvva da missam do Mayor do anno de 
1650. 

No signature. Karly ])ages much stained. 

77-82. Heading : Carta Annua da missud de Moyol do 
anno de 1668. Que. escreueoo P. Manoel da Valle. 

No signature. 

83-103 (follow'cd by 2 blank leaves). 

Carta annm da Missdo do Tmperio do Grao Moyol do anno 
de 1670aie o de 1678 pera n msso M. R. P. Joam Patdo Oliua Pn- 
posito geral da Companhia de Jeaus. 


i One Father Oonaalvus de Sotisa wasinMogor in 1620, 1621, 1624. 
(Catal. of Goa Prov. ). He went to Thibet with Fr. A. de Andrada in 
1626. 
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96-97. Reference to ‘‘ Cafrastaa.” 

End : (Joa 27 de Dezembro de 167S. 

De r, P: 

Filho ent. e umilde serut) 

Joseph Frey re, 

Eiidoi'semeiit on a larj^e blank ])ago . ('aria amnia da Misfult^ 
de MotpL 

(iaveta. No. 34. 

In 1894 FatlHT Cloldie, S.J., had a MS. copy »)f this letter* 
l)oundin leather, small size, formerly belonging to Mr. H. Ti»lbort. 
It was a very neatly written (*opy. 

194 — 1 II. Apparently a Tamil do(‘umeiit, endorsi^d on back 
of III : (iaoeia N, IS. 

112 . 

1 13—1 IS. f^ortiiguese. ( 'oncerning the canonization of St. 
Francis Xavier, l-ndated.' 

119-120. Portuguese. Date: 26 June, 1674. The pencil 
elate "" Apr.” seems wrong. 

121-122. Juiho 5 d^iry. | Pencil hetuling ' 5 July, 1675, | 
Xi\ original letter in Portuguese addressed apparently to the 
Piovincial "da Proviuriu de (loa.^^ The seal is still there. Jn 
the endorsement there is something about Agra. *Vor/or ” 
.ipiieans at the end of the addn\ss. 

123-124. Portuguese. The date at the end is : 29 de febr, 
dr 676. The pencil date at the head : 19 Feb. 167t) seems 
wrong. Seal still there. This letter is very similar to the 
prcH^ixling one. Mogor ” appears at the end of the address. 

125-126. Heading : Apontamentos de hn caso de edificcL(;do 
'<uccedido na Missdo de Moffot^ tirados de hud carta do P* Jodo 
heildo, escrita em Agra a 12 de Dezembro de 1677. 

The back of 126 is endorsed : Agra, Bengallu, Naepur, 
Vepal ; also : Apontamentos da Missdo de Mogol p" a Carta Annm. 

127-128. Pencil heading : 7 Oct. 1678. 

Endorsed at the end :—Treslado da Carta do P^ Femdo de 
(jneiros, ao P* Promt de S. Agust^ sebre a Missdo noua de Bengah. 
*(au. [damaged] N, 34. 

This ought to be interesting. Compare with what Manucei 
^ays in Storia do Mogor (Vol. II, p. 90) edited by W. Irvine. 

129. Endorsed at tlie end : — Treslado daCa/rta do P'' [2 or 
•1 illegible names] de BengaUa p^(t)oP*' Provf^^, Oau. N. 34. 


1 Francis Xavier was canonized 12 March 1622. 
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If30-131. Heading : — Regimmto pi os Missiomrios das 
Missots dt Napdly PcUand e Bei^yala, 

Hate at the end : (Joa e de Abril 29 de 1680. 

indorsement on back of leaf 131 : — (iau. N, 34. 

132-134. Begins : — P^ Fernm de Quvyros, 

P. 6'. 

Knds : — Ugohj 2(5 de Nouemltro 1680. 

Marcos AnP Saniucci, 

In the beginning Ei\ Mark Anthony Santncci refers to his 
arrival from “ Napalm 

135-136. Pencil heading : 20 Mar. 1681. 

Begins nuiii amado Pre Visitador Pre Antonio de 

Magcdhaem. 

Begins by referring to three letters sent by the writer about 
what had happened at Nacpur/^ 

Ends : C/tapfra — Paiana 20 Mar^^o 1681. 

137-138. Pencil heading * 21 Jan, 1682. 

139-140. De Basna .... 

Hate at the back of leaf 139 : de 683. 

The seal and cnldress at back of 140. 

141-142. Hate at the end : Busna 17 de Dez (i) de 1683. 

A letter from Bengal addressed by Ignacio Ciomes, S.J., to 
Father Siinito Martins, Prov. S.J. at («oa. 

The seal and address at baitk of 142. 

14:1-144. Pencil date at top : 21 Jan, [Jan. H U582. 

145—148. Pencil ilate at top : 15 Sept, 1682. 

Appears to be dated from ‘ ‘ Palana ’ ’ and to be about 
'' Naepur ” or ‘‘ Nagpar,^^ 

149-150. Pencil date at top ; 26 Jaw. 1684. 

From Pattana ,^' — The seal and address are intact. 

151-152. A Portuguese translation of a Persian document. 
The pencil heading is : 20 July 1684. 

153 — 156. Appears to be a Portuguese translation of a letter 
written by one Xa alandin Mamede [Shah ’ Al&u-d din Muham- 
mad] from Agra to the Father Superior S.J. It is endorsed : 
Gau, N, 34 and is followed by the original in Persian charac- 
ters, which is folded and spott^ with gold. 

The date endorsed on the back appears to be : 1638. 
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157. From Ae;ra, .July IH, 1684. 

168. A Poituguest* traiiBlatinii from the Persian. Date 
|of translation : Agra, 2^1 July, 1684, 

169. A folded document in Persian characters. 

160 163. IVncil date at top . 20 Jwi/. 1084, 

Written from : Vnobj. 

164. Pencil date : 20 Amj. 1684. 

Written from : Vtjohj. 

168. A folded dcxjument in Persian characters. 

1 69- 1 70. A letter written from : / I )ate • 20 Dpc. 1 684. 

'riie S(‘al and address ititact. 

Mr. P. wrote in 1892 that, as far as he know, the Marsdoii 
MSS. luwl never been ref(MTod to (except by Whitehouse ami 
Wougli. Whitehouse used otdy the document aliout TtshtmM, 
mid Hough, though he mentions the Marsden MSS. on ]). 209 
of his I/istarjf of Chrisiianiltj in hiditty London, 1839, Vol. 1, 
does so in such a way as to sliow he did not use them, even if he 
ever saw them. 

Before bidding fartjwell to Mr. Philipps’ excellent memo- 
randum, it is inten?sting to hear under what conditions reseaTOh 
work is done at the British Muscuim. English MSS. of early 
in the seventeenth century have difficulties for Englishmen, 
“ much more Pcirtuguese MSS. faded and damaged, often badly 
•• written and full of old spellings and abbreviations. The 
‘‘ difficulties are somewhat incTeased by the conditions under 
‘ ‘ which we work at the British Museum. We are not allowed 
' ' to put a MS. flat on the table. It is placed on a book-stand 
‘ ' in front of one, but must not be removed from it. Nor are wo 
‘ * allowed to touch the MS. except to turn over the pages. 
“ Under these circumstances it is difficult sometimes to get tlie 
‘ ‘ eye near enough, when the writing is small or bad, or the day 
' ’ is cloudy, and in the large pages of closely written matter one 
often loses one’s place, when one cannot keep the hand on the 
' ‘ MS. as a guide. Then again, as in the case of Vol. 9853, the 
* ‘ letters or reports in it were not written with the idea that they 
' ‘ would ever be bound up : consequently, some of the writing 
“ is so close to the binding that it is difficult to open the volume 
“ far enough to read it all.” 

♦% 

Mr. H. Beveridge’s remarks relate to Nos. 9853—56 of the 
Marsden MSS. We reproduce them integrally, adding some 
foot-notes. 
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The Marsden MSS. are not in the Oriental MSS. Room, 
but in the (hmerai MSS. Room. 

The MSS. are not known by tiie naim' of Marsden MSS. 
in tile Museum (Catalogue, tliougii Marsden' s name is printed 
on the backs of the volumes. 

No. 9S53 consists entirely of Portuguese dociinients. In 
some cases, the ink lias become very dim, and only a Portuguese 
scholar, an expert in the de<‘iphering of old handwiitings, could 
make anything of them. 

No. 9S54 begins with the well-known letter from Father 
Rudolph Acpiaviva, whi(‘h (Jeneral Mac'lagan gives in translation 
at p. 56 w/f/. of his paper. It appears also, along with the 
Portuguese original in Father (Goldie’s book.* It is sigiied 
HoJoJfi/ and is dated “ FaUe‘pur‘'\ The date. 1 could not make 
out this time. ■ Tliere is something like ; 2" carta. The Fathei* 
sigais himself ; />. \\ R. serm P 

No. 9S55 was the most interesting to meof the tliree volumes, 
as it contains three Pei’sian tlocuments ami also Father Hotelho's 
account in Latin of what he observed during his six y(*ars in 
India. 

The fimt Pei-sian document is a petition from one Sliah 
‘Aiau-d din Muhammad to the Signor Padre Superior din,' 
and refers to a disturbance at ('haul in connection with an attack 
on that town by the Deccanis (i) and the plundering of 'Alau-d 
din's house. He complains that his house was looted and that 
property placed in it (by Feiingis M and <leposited with lii?n was 
carried oil. He says also that he was warned to fly for his life, 
and that he came to Agra and was asked by the Poi tuguese to 
become surety for the Portuguese prisonei’s taken at Hugh. No 
one else would become surety foi’ them ; so he hail several in- 
terviews w'lth ‘As if »Jah, the Midn-Klianan, and procured tlie 
release of the ])risoners. On tins account he asks for fax'our 
and the return of his goods. This petition could not have been 
written earlier than 1633, as it ap})ear8 from a paper of Mr. W. 
Irvine that Hugh was taken at the end of September 1632. 

The second doiniment is a petition of the Fathci*s to Auraiig- 
zeb to be excused the payment of the jizya or poll-tax. It is 
hcadcxl with the tithes of Akbar, Jahangir and Shah Jah&n, 
in order to show how long the Mission had been connected with 


1 Gf. Francis Goldie, S.J., The First ChrisHan Mission to the Great 
Mogul. Dublin, Gill, 1897, pp. 97- 103, and App. A, pp. 171—178. 

ft Father Goldie read : Rodolfo ^ noting that the last o may be merely 
a stop. Of. op cit., p. 177. 

3 Father Goldie read ; Futtepur, oje 27 de gbro 1582, At Futtepur, 
to-day, 27 Sept. 1582.** 

* ** Your ^veronce’s servant m Christ.’* 

3 Mr. W. Irvine suggests that Jid” is a dialect form, still current 
in the United Provinces, for the Hindi honorific ** Ji." 
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the Mogul ('ourt. It recites the favour with which the Fathers 
had been treated by His Majesty’s predecessoi-s. Botti the 
above dooumeuts are very clearly written in Xostaliq. 

The thii-d document, the oldest of the three is iii Sliikasta 
and harder to roiul. It refers to a young man’s having been 
wounded by a musket>s hot and speaks of the English sliips. It is 
a petition for redress. At the foot is an impression of a private 
seal with the words Bddshdh Shah Jahdn on it. Tire name of the 
owner of the seal is illegible ; but, apparently, the seal was made 
in the fii^st year of Shah «Jahan's reign. 1828. 

The Marsden MSS. contain exclusively accounts of the 
Missions. There is a petition of Joam Leytani,' dated 10 July. 
108t; another from Father (^omi,*^ dated: Agra, 25 October, 
I Oil) : another from Father Santucci.*^ 

The long report by Father Botolho* appears both in Latin 
and Portuguese. It is (juoted by .Mr. Maclagan (J.A.SJi., 
1890) at pp. 93 ami 107. In the latter place, a conversation 
between Father Botelho and ‘Adil »Shah of Bijapnr is reported, 
but, the reference should be to Add. MSS. 9855, not 9853. 'J'he 
Portuguese, I believe, is the original; the Latin, a translation 
and abridgment. The Portuguese is almost doiibh' the size of 
the Latin. 

1 could not find the exai;t <latc of Father Botelho’s letter; 
but, it must have been written after Aurangzeh’s accession, 
and so after 1058. At the end of the report he speaks of Father 
Sebastian de Almeyda being just about to arrive at Goa.^ 


1 One Father John Leitam, S.*)., a Portuguese, sailed from Lisbon 
to the Fasl; in 1670, Cf. A. Franco, S.J.. Synopain Annal. H.J. in huai- 
tania (1640— 1 72o), Augiistii^-Vindei , 1726, Appendix. Our catalogues 
of 1678 (Dec.) and 1681 (Dec.) place him in the Mogul Mission. The 
next catalogue belongs to 1694 

^ Francis Corsi came to India in 1699. da Camara Manool gives his 
name as: ** P Francisco Corsc^ Italua Theologua.*' Cf. MisaGea dos 
Jeauitas no Orienie, Lisboa, 1894, p. 164, He must be the “ f\ Fran- 
ciscita Tmccc, Sard.*' of A. Franco, as only one of the party was called 
Francis. Corsi is often referred to as a 'Florentine and appears for the 
tirst time in the Mogul ^lission-held in ]6()0. Ho died at Agra, Aug. 1, 
1 635. Cf. MaeWan, op. dt.^ passim, cuid for his epitaph, TranaacHona 
of the Archeeol. 8oc. of Agra (Jan. to Jun. 1876), Agra, 1876, p. x. 

^ Father Mark Anthony Santucci, S.J., died at Agra, Aug. 1, 1089. 
l>dnco mentions one “ Mareva Antoniua, Italw,** who came to India 
in 1668. The two names may safely be identified. The catalogues of 
1674 and 1681 (Dec.) place him in Mogor, that of 1678 (Dec ) stations 
him at Patna. 

* His name is not in Franco’s list. Father Anthony Botelho came 
I'rom 0k>a to Surat at the end of 1647 on his way to Agra, where he was 
to act as Visitor and Rector of the College. Father Alex, de Rhodes, 
8.J., describes him as a man of great merit and influence. Cf. Voyagea 
ef Mieaiona du P. Alex, de Rhodes , Lille, Desclde, 1884, pp. 292-3. The 
Catalogues of the ** Mogor” Mission mention Anthony Botelho (^Sfemor) 
•IS Visitor (1648, 1049). The next catalogue is of 1653. 

ii Father Sebastian de Almeida left Lisbon , a first time, in 1665; 
<1 second time in 1668, having been sent to Lisbon as Procurator. H. 
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At fol. 15v of tlie T^atiii, Father Botelho speaks of Father 
Mathew de Payva as having been {ireatly respected by the 
natives for his purity of life.' Elsewhere he alludes to 
writings of Sir Thomas Roe’s being preserved in the Library 
of St. Paul's College at Goa: “St ttaec el plura alia legeret 
gmc in annotatis acripiis a Tkotna Jioeus continmlur et 
sermntur in Bibliotheca Ccllegii 1). Pavli ffoar vetitos inter 
libros.^^ I fear this only refers to Purchas’ volumes: but, it 
miglit hint to some MSS. of Roe which have disappeared. 

An interesting point mentioned by Father Botelho is tlial 
he saw several statues or figures sculptui’ed at Akbar’s tomb at 
SikaTidra, and that among them weie the heads of several of 
the ('atholic Padris. There is ala«) an account of the T&j Mahal, 
but no alhision to European artists having been emplovwl on it. 
Here are sumo of the more interesting passage's. 

Summi metmrandarum reram guas [sic] apud Magni Mogoris 
Regnum vidit et ol)8ervavit Pater Antonim Botelho Societatis Jesu 
Goanoi Provincice Praepositns Provincialis intra sexennium qvo 
illic Superior vixii el Mimonarius, 

** Juste, lit cupidis Kuropa> animis morem gererem, logatii 
P. Sebastian! de Alrneyda Societatis tfesu in ilaponise episoo- 
' pum electi, aliqua Magni Mogoris mira in lucem edere statui : 
“ eo tamen pacto, ut solum quae viderim et visa demiratus 
“fuerim, exponerem. Quippe si vellem, quidquid faiua et 
“ aniiales referunt, seribere, nec meum esset, nec f)auca fierent 
*'probao magnitudinis volumiua, in Europ'e Regum admiru- 
' tionem: a quibus mo promptius expedirem, ni adnotatn, 
“ quae, dum memoria erat praesontior, scripsi, non iiijucun- 
da, oxcidissent. Mcinoriam tamen iterum cogam ut qnaeque 
memincrit, exponat. Faxit Deiis ut scrihendarum rcrum 
magnitudo fid<.;m quarn verissimis precor scriptis, non obs- 
“ curet. Dicam de vario incolarum genere, de civitatum, quas 
sum expertus, iiatura; de Regum, Principumque et moribus, 
** et amplitudine; ad calcem, |X)stremo, operis de re Christiana 
‘ ' libabo praecipua. 

“ Ab Aquilone ad Austrum per hongentas ciroiter leucas 
proteiiditur Magni Mogoris Regnum ; longitudine quam 
‘‘ latitudine majus; tredecim di vidit Regna, quorum Regimen 
** propinquius agunt quinquaginta Rajas, purpurati omnes ad 


embarked on April 22, 1668, and reached Goa only on March 30, 1669. 
(Cf. A. Franco, S.J., Synopsia . . , .op, ctf., p. 345). Now, as Father 
Botelho alludes to his nomination as Bidiop of Japan, which nomina- 
tion had taken place before his second departure from Lisbon, and as, 
on the other hand, Father Botdho wrote his report at the Bishop's 
suggestion, 1669 or 1670 is the earliest possible date. From a note b>' 
the late Fr. J. B. Van Meurs, S.J., I learn that, while Frovinciail at 
Goa, he wrote in 1670: De moribue ei naiura regionie Mogoris.^' 

T Matthew de Payva was in Mogor, according to our Catalogues of 
Gkw, in 1620, 1621 and 1624. In 1633, he was superior of the Mogor 
Mission, and was then aged 41. He died the same year, 2nd (?) August. 
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“ nutum Mogori baud segniter obk'mperantes. Regnum boc, 
“ uii magnum corpus est, ita multorum alitur sanguine. 
“ Egregie fallitur (juisquis Mauros tantum credit Mogoris incolas, 
“ cum major sit Geniilium numerus (jui frequenter' ternis iii- 
‘ * coiunt et ignobilioris nominis vicos habitant. Maurorum 
‘‘ vero minor, penes quos arbitrium oivitatum et aroium est, 
“‘utpote (jui vi armorum gentem illam suo imperio subdidere. 
“ Soli Reges gentiles, genere Rajaputi (et hoc primum gent is 
illius genus) jus retinuere dominandi, quorum quisijue terris 
“ imporat, quinc^ue aur se.x diemm itinero non pcragrandis; 
“ solumque terras Raja Ranna inter alios priiieipis reguli, octo 
'' magnis dierum itineribus non percurrf's. Hie est qui alios in 
‘ ‘ sceptra evehit et regales capitibus imponit coronas. Terris 
' dominantur major! ex parte inontosis et magnac mol is saxis 
insitis, inter quas suas urbcs, et arces babent. Unde evenit 
ui munitione et natura locorum confisi sacpe in Mogorem 
' ' iiLsurgant, luiud ignari , fore, ut nullis equitum copiis exagit- 
"'entur. Idque jure incrito inetuens Mogol alaeriores (^uosque 
“ et bellorum cupidos non sine magnis stipendiis in muneribus 
praeticit exerciiuum. Viri sunt admodum strenui et Regiic 
militiae iiervus, quod<[ue illi bcllo mm effecerint consequi 
'' desperant Mogoles militcs Facile possent, si in unum 
“ coirent in Mogorem, inter se legem crearo; quod num|uam 
eveniet, sunt enim perquam invidi et aliena bona impatienter 
** ferentes, nullusque sibi majorem sustinet, nisi quein longe 
“disparoin, et dignitate et potentia suspiciat. Armorum 
** queis utuntiir in hello Rajaputi (bi fere sunt equites) quatuor 
sunt genera: Bercbi,^ quod est non longum biistilc, in ulnam 
**et dimidium exientum,''^ Arcus et sagittiie, Harpe"' et sica, 
“ vulgo gcinedar,* lato in tres digit os ferro. Mos illis est 
'‘omiiino barbarus, sed magnae virtutis indicium, ut C|uae 
“ primum rapuere in conflictu armn, cum liis, reliquis ferienti- 
bus, aut viiioant aut pereant: quc^ si, forte primo in con- 
‘‘ gressu liarpen tenuerint, his armis, aut de vita aut do vie- 
“ toria ad extremum praeliantur. Inter pedites fimiculati 
“ quoque sclopi^ usus est, in pugnando faciles adeo et deliber- 
ati, ut vel ipsi Mogori metum iiicutiant, multaque Rex 
prudent! silentio dissimulat lie regiam auctoritatem ct caput 
in belli discrimen cum Rajaputis exponat. 


1 Fregiuentes (?). 

^ Barihhi = a long, slender spear, a javelin. 

^ Scimitar. 

♦ Jamdhar or jarndhaf = a dagger (lit.^ death-boarer); a large dagger 

resembling a katdr, but having a kind of basket-hilt protecting the hand. 
(Foriof). . ■ f 

* Apparently, a musket or arquebus. Compare the ftalian actop^to 
and the f^wneh escopette. Du Can^ has ; “ tarmentum bellicum manuale. 
The expression armati funieutaiis eclopis occurs lower down, on fol. 9v 
of MS. [H. B.] 
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eivitatem Laor' ubi per id temporis Regia erat, in- 
*'gens equitum numcrus oonvenerat, in expeditioneni civitatis 
•‘Cahandar^ quae cum Persia partiebatur,** profectunis; ad- 
‘'eratque inter* alios E’rincipcs Raja Jai Singh cum suis do- 
minatus oquitibus pro Bege anna capturus. Accidit sub 
‘‘idem tenipus. ut vir quidain, gentilibus ritibus abdicatis, 
“ Maurorum sectani amplectcretur, fueritque error liominis 
“pejor priore. In magnos titulos a Rege evectus, uxorem 
cogebat, ope Maurorum fultus, ad Mahometis (^uoque sectani 
“accedere; ad quod, nullis [irecibus, iiullis artibus induci 
potuit, immo sui juris vindicom quacrons, rcm onineni 
*' significavit Regulo Raja Jai Singh, qui, mura nulla interpo- 
sita, quinquaginta diniisit equites (|ui feniinae doiiium circum- 
“ siderent et asservarent ne, dum res agebatur, alicjuam a 
“ Mauris vim de religione pateretur. Ipseqiie cum omni 
“ C([uitatii regem adiit allocuturus. ' Hue adsum, inciuit, o 
‘‘Rex, in oppugnationem aecitus civitatis f^ahandar, sed, ut 
“res aguntur, hie tecum, hcrculc, oppugnatio erit.’ Turn 
‘'Rex ‘se, quid ilia verba vellent, baud satis intelligere.’ 
“ (’ui flat Singh : * Quod illc nequissimus spoute sua et 
‘ quaestu ductus, a parentum suorum desciscat fide, quis vetat? 
“Voluntatis suae arbiter, in quam malit viam deflexerit. 
“ Quod vero tu Casaisesque* omues invitam illius uxorem in- 
“ fames mariti seepu passus adigaiit hoc egon’** patiar ^ vel 
“])ropria cmatur vita. Jube ergo protinus mulierem 
“ iudemiiem dimitti.’ Ut Rex, ira percitum hominem ad- 
“ vertit, metu perculsus et adhuc inajestatem simulans, 
“ ‘solenrio. ait, aj)ud Mauros esse uxores eaudem quam mariti 
“ amplexari fidem, sc tamen in eo morem gercre, a nemiiie 
“ cogeiidam mulierem, quin potius se regeni suae voluntatis 
“ propugnatorem liabituram.’ Quandoquidem Raja ille tantum 
“ in oa re gaudium deprehenderet, e Regis praesentia egressus 
“ est Jai Singh de C^assisibus ipsoque de Rege triumphans, 
“ Maurorum nemine mussitanie.” 

Follows a story about a Hindu Rajah’s having in the same 
city had a Muezzin flung down from his minaret for annoying 
him during his illness by the loudness of his calls to prayer. 
Next there is an apparently apocryphal story of a Rajah’s son 
having killed an officer in the King’s presence. There are 
also some remarks about eunuchs, and a story of how a eunuch, 
whom Father Botelho knew, rose to high rank. Hearing this, 

1 Lahore. 

s Qandah&r. 

S Pamiri = to side with ( 7). 

* Not qAzi:ssa Mul]iatnmadBn judge, but from the Persian hashish t 
in Arabic qasis = a inuM, a Muhammadan doctor or priest. [H. B.l 

hAdigoHsil). 

^ Ego non (f). 
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]iis father came from Bengal to see him. The son received his 
father, but ordered him to be severely bastinadoed, and 
warned him not to treat his other children as he had treatcil 
him. Then, returning to more filial feelings, he bestowed on 
his father a large sum of money and sent him back to Bengal. 
The eunuch’s name was Agha Khan, and he liad charge (ff 
Miimttr/. Mahal’s toml). 

Speaking of Akbar’s tomb, he says ; — 

‘‘Gemina ad ingressuni jacent magna vestibula ex mar- 
“ mow ubi mille daedaleae manus finxere figuras, quas inter 
Tiovi ego Patres nostrae societatis qui primi (yhristianam rem 
“ illius regis tempore condidere.” ' 

He also describes a dust-storm, which he emails Andi^^ and 
relates how Father Henry Busi. while sleeping on the terrace, 
was surprised by a hail-storm, of which the stones were so big 
that he shouted out that he wiis being stoned by someone. 

He gives of Shah .lahnn the following description * 

“ Hie ego per otium vidi regem : sexaginta oculis rnoiisti'o- 
bat an nos, barba usque iul pectoris dediicta medium, formosi 
^’ociili, totusque tal^^m prac se ferens majestatem ut vel 
“ nescienti regem proderct.” 

Ho speaks of the personal beauty of Munid Bakhsli, 
and describes his appearnncje. There is a long descrij)tion of 
SliAh Jahan’s leaving Agra in order to establish liimself at 
Delhi, his new capital. Father Botelho witnessed this 
departure, in company with Father Francis Morando. He 
then goes on to describe Delhi. He describes the Karnal Canal, 
and the shady avenue from Delhi to Jjahore. The avenue, he 
says, was constructed by Jahangir. 

Hoc opus sub rege Janguirnou imitabili labore effectum, 
“ vel sibi indulgente, nam hoc crebro peragrabat iter, vel 
viatoribus, qui bine et inde frequenter transvehunt com- 
meatus, morcesque. Adde quod in via hac, leucas duas vix 
“ peragres, quin erectum videos pyramidem, mox aliam aitjue 
aliam paria inter spatia, et puteum scaturientis aquae.’" 


* For similar pictures near the tomb of Jahangir, cf. Travels in Indtat 
by Jean Ti, Tavnmior, Ed. V, Ball, London, Macmillan, ISSfl, Vol I, 
p. Ill : “When you reach Agra from the Delhi side, youmeet a larg** 
Razaar, nloso to which there is a garden where the King Jahangir, father 
of Shah Jahdn, is interred. Over the gate of this garden you see a 
painting which represents hia tomb covered by a black pall, with many 
torches of white wax, and two Jesuit Fathers at the ends. One is 
astonished at seeing that Shdh Jah&n, contrary to the practice of the 
Muhamedans, who hold images in abhorrence, has allowed this painting 
to remain, audit can only be in oonsequenoe of the fact that the King, hia 
father and he himaelf had learnt from the' Jesuits some principle of 
mathematics and astrology.’* Manrique noticed (1641) a picture of Our 
Lady within the portico leading to Akbar’s tomb. Cf. Jf/inerarw 
Oriental^ Borne, 1653, p. 350. 

^ Xndhi = a storm. 
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Tlien he describes Qandahar, and says that the king wittily 
called this city the royal courtesan, because she admitted some- 
times the Persian, sometimes the Great Mogul. At tlie time 
the Fatiier was writing, Qandahar belonged to Persia 

Father Botelho describes Dara Shikoh as being a great 
friend of the Pathers : “ NMs sumrm familiaritate cmijmc- 

tumy Aiirangzeb he calls fervidufi juvenis et mariialis 
amwi.” But he wrongly states that Dara Shikoh uras taken 
off by poison. 

Speaking of the (Catholic (College of Agra, he writes : -- 
“ Nostrum Agrense Collegium erexit P. Antonius d«‘ 
“Andrade* geminis in altum pergulis in litterae Z speciera. 
“ Egoque dum visitatoris munus obirem duo addidi oubicula 
‘‘aiilamque satis aniplam quo aliquos in nos benevolos viros 
“ sospitio excipereinus, in quod opus Ollandi Anglique septin- 
“ gentos aureos liberaliter erogarunt 

“ Armenius (^unque institor praedives duo su])ra decern 
millia aureorum quondam obtulit, qiieis inagnificuin extructum 
fuerat templum, quod funditiis eversiim est ea qua dicam 
occasione. Aegrc ferebant Cassises, vehernenterque angeban- 
tiir quod plurimi adeo Christiani fluxe in templum convenirent. 
ingentemque moverunt tumultum prae nimia multitudine ; 
erant enim, ut dixi, IX ^ ex Bengala captivorum millia, et 
templi ingressum talem oxcitabant strepitum ut in seditionem 
aliquando cresceret.” 

Tlie Mullahs (complained, and the King ordered that the 
Church should be destioyed, and if ’Asaf Khan liad not 
interfered, the Pathers would have been put in chains and 
expelled. They had to remain in retirement for a tinu*. 
Afterwards, a small house was allowed them.-'* 


1 Tho College was built, 1 bolievo, in 1621. 

Anthony de Andrade : born at Oleyros, Province* of Boyra in 1580 ; 
entered the Society at ('oimbra on Dec. 15, 1596; was sent to Lisbon 
in 1597; embarked for India in 1600; made his studies at Goa: 
Rector of the College of Goa; sent as superior to Mogor, whore be was 
from 1621 ; left L^lhi for Thibet [16 May ? j 1624, arrived atTsaparang 
in Guge, and on his return to .\gra dat^ his first account of Cathay ; 
8 Nov. 1624. Leaving Agra again for Thibet on dune 17. 1625, he 
reached the first Thibetan city on August 28, 1625. On April 12,1626, 
Easter-day, the King of Tsaparang himsdlf laid the first stone of a 
f'hurcli to >}e dedica^ to Our Lady of Hope. One of de Andrade’s 
letters is dated : Chaparangue, at the Court of tho King of Great 
Thibet, August 15, 1626. On his return to Goa, he became Provincial 
and Rector for the second time of the College. He died at Goa from 
poisoning, March 19, 1634. 

^ Should it not be /V T Father Francis Corsi, S.J., in a letter 
from Agra (October 5, 1633) announces that 4,000 prisoners have arrived 
at Agra from Hfigli in July 1633. 

^ Father Joseph de (’astro writes from Agra (April 16,1037) that, 
after having been for more than a year banii^d from their College, 
they were flowed through ’Am! Kh4n to return to their College on the 
day of the Immaculate Conception [1636 ?]. Their Church at Lahore 
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Father Botellio also expatiaU*8 on the virtues of a (;ertaiii 
Mirzk Zu-1 QarninJ 

Sed quoniain quidquid iiiMogore felix hahuinius, qiiidquid 
“ Christiana floruit Religio, ({uidquid Agreuse (Collegium hahet 
vectigalium,totum(si Dcum excipislMirayedebetur Zulcariieiu, 
infratremSocietatisadoptato,inejus justis iaudatioiiihus juvat 
‘'])aulu1um iinmorari. Hir vir, hie '*Ht, Mirza Zulcariieni, 
'' natalibus nobilis, fact is illustris, titulo llnibraus, Clirist iiuia 
fide notissimus, in pace Numa, in bello Alexander, Caesar in 
“ utroque, (jui in hello fortis, in pace rnitis, in vita justiis, for- 
“tifudinis fuit exemplum, mansueiudinis lyfuis, religionis 
assertor, cujus venerati sunt Mogores magiiitudinerii, orbis 
“ faniam, et virtutein religio; cui lieges Mogores niille referunt 
“ victorias, mille procerea beiieficia, inimm Sneietas Jesu debet 
“ anioreui, quern Mogul habuit duceni strenuuin, Fidea ])ro- 
“ pugnatorem, aniicum fratremque Societas, quo floruit Martia 
“ virtiis, crevit Christiana religio, exultavit Soeietjia. Hie vir, 
'Miic est, (]ui licet in ennis lustrali ablutus lyinpha, Regis 
daiiguir extitit deliciurn, peregriiia pnM?ditus forma, iuleo iit 
“ Rex ipse, quod in Mogoribua raruin, etldem aecum nuMisa 
“deferret puerurn; hie cat qui duobus supra decern (?xpl<5tis 
“ annis, Regis amorein in iras degenerem sustinuit, plun- 
inaque et aoerba pertulit flagella, quod Rornanam abjicere 
“ Religioiiem pertinax nollet, in tantum, ut pater Franciscus 
“Morando^ gloriosum Christi martyrem appellaret; subtili 
“juveiiis plane ingenio, (jui Fatria lingua nietra pangebat 
“ tantil eum elegantia, ut regem mire recrearet; in remune- 


and Agra bad been destroyed ; but they had now been allowed to oreet 
a new •• house’* on the site of their former ( hurch at Agra, 

I ** But, as all the success wo have had in Mogor, the flourisliiug 
condition of the Christian religion, all the revenues possessed by the 
Agra College, are (after God) duo entirely and solely to MirsaZulcarnem. 
whom the Society adopted as one of its brethren, it behoves us to dwell 
awhile in just praise of him ” The MirzA had been granted by the 
Cjeneral of the Society the title of founder, wliich ^vo him a shan* in the 
merits of the Society. ‘'This man, 1 mean Mirza Zulcaniein , wa«» m 
noblo in birth as he was illustrious by his deeds and renowned for his 
Christian piety. An Amir in dignity, ho was a Numa in peace, an Alex- 
ander in war, a Cnsar in both, brave in warfare, meek in peace, upright 
111 his conduct, a model of valour, a pattern of gentleness, a champion of 
religion; the Moguls honoured him for his greatness, the world for 
Ills renown, and religion for his virtues. The Mogul Kings owe hm a 
thousand victories, a thousand nobles thank him for his benefits, while 
the Society of Jesus reifurns to him exceeding gratitude. ’ ’ 

Z6-1 Qamln, the Mirz&’s name, means Alexander; but there is 
more than a mere play on the name. , , 

* Francis Morando, S.J., a "Bolognese,” came to India m 162!l. 
(Franco). He was sent to Tliibet in 1631, according to AbbdA. Launay 
iiid Padre J. M. D. Aguiar. About 1649, Father J.Maracci said that he 
was at Agra, where he was copying the works of Father Jerome Xavier 
He was a great Persian and Hindil^tAni scholar. Our Catalogues of 
1 041 , 1649, 1653 mention him as one of the Mogor Missionaries. 
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‘ rando oantores adei> liboralia, ut vel equum, vel elephantem 
•‘crebro doiiaret in praemium, aiireae tot us condition is, ad 
‘‘ condouandum injurias faoilis ; el aliorum flexusadarbitria. Hiv 
est, (|ui ad maxiinos a rege invitaius honores et ad miliioiiem 
annul redditus,si voramabjiceretRelirionem, affligicuni popu- 
“ lo Dei maluit, et vitam agore minus divitem. duinnnxlo eoeli 
“divitias potiretur, fieretque rcgni non perituri partioeps el 
hacres : hie est, qiii cujusdam in dignitate constituti Ecclesias- 
“ tici venenata tela in Sooictatein emissa ropulitin authoreni. 
Mogores({ue missionarios n gravi poonfo viilnere lil)eravit. 
Hie denique est qui Patrem Henritaim lluseuni* immerilis 
“ e vinculis dissolvdt, Regcinque Christiana libertate sic e^^t 
‘ alloGutus. ut caput ferro promitterct. si aliquando, quod 
“ Patri irnposituni fuorat, pro vero liaberetur. 

“ Nupsit vir iste D. Domiine Helense illustri feminie, tres 
“ accepit ex ea filios; Mirsam Observam [^|, Mirsam Kves 
“ jMirzarn Daniel: quos omnes vivus adhiic in magiiis vidisse* 
constitiitos honoribus, Mancebedares et Hinbraos si Malio- 
“ metis legem aiuplecterentur, uti Rex firma fide ]X)llicebatur.’' 

So far the Latin. The Portimucse seems to say much 
more about Zu-1 Qarnin. We learn, for instance, that he was 
an Armenian, that he had three sons and one daughter, and 
that his wife Helena was burk'd at Lahore (Fol. 45v). Fol. 44 
states that he was for many years in charges of the pargana of 
Sdmbhar. Zd-l Qarnin is referred to by (''oryat as in charge of 
the salt works of Sanibhar. Jahangir, too, refers to him and 
to his skill in Hindi melodies. Cf. Syad Ahmed’s edition of 
Jahdmflr^s Memoirs^ p. 324, in the account of the I5thyear. 

The Cotton MSS. (Brit. Mus.) V eajimsianns K. XII, 141 and 
143, and Tilm B. Vll, 118, contain Anthony Machado’s letter in 
Portuguese and Pinglish, but I could not read them.'** 

Mr. H. Beveridge’s extracts from Father Botellio's report an^ 
of exceptional value for us. We knew already that Mirza Zu-1 


1 Fr. tlonry Busi, an alias for Henry Uwens, c*ame to India in 1647 
and was at A};ra in 1648. He died at Delhi on April 6, 1667. Gf. W 
Irvine, Storia do Mogor, Vol. IV, Index. » 

^ Tlin name of the second may bo Trij or Irich. This was the 
name of Faridun slain by his brother Tur. It was also the name of the 
eldest son of the Kli5n-Kh3n3n Abdu-r Rahim. Cf. Blochmanii. pp- 339, 
491. |H. B.] 

The letter consists of 2 pp. and was sent by Fr. Anthony 
Machado, S.J., to Fr. Claudius Aquaviva, the General of the Society iu 
Rome. It is dated : Agra, 7 Apr., 1615 There is also among the Cotton 
MSS. an English translation of a letter of Fr. Joseph do Castro, S.J>f 
addressed to Claudius Aquavivaand dated Agra, 10 Apr. , 1615. (CL Cotton 
l^S. Veapadanita F.7., Xll). The original is in codex Titua, 8, V1I> 
Cf. C. Sommervogel, Bibl de la C, J., under A. Madiado and J. de 
Castro. 
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Qiirnin was tlu* founder of tlio Aij;ra (‘ollej»e ' iiiid (iov(‘riior in 
JJengal, presumably at Patna, between 1<>27 and We 

eaii now identify biin as, imlecHl, a j»reat. Christian hero, and we 
liope that, Avhen w’e shall have eolleeled all the seatleied refe?’- 
eiiees to him, much of Katlier Uotellio's hi^h-soundin«: encoiniuni 
will be found justified. 

The whole aeeount <»f Mir/.a Zii-I Qai'nin’s contession oi 
the faith, at the a^e of eleven or twelve, can be r(‘ad in dii -lame 
and (Jnerreiro. ’ It is most pathetic and <‘arrit‘s us back to the 
days of t he early Fuartyrs. 


• Cf. »S. Noti, S tl., Jnutph Tu'fff>»iallvr, •S'./., ti hinfuiltH (ffiofjrftfif'rt 
oj fpKfi ft, LJoinliav, ‘ N‘irnii\ii-Sas:ar * Prrw^, HHX), |>. S. irisniinic dijOH 
n<a. apfx'iir in Alcsrniili J HtHtonj oi Ihr Itmtnt'Dtn in 

C.dciiUa, 

2 Kroni MSS. K-ttcrs nf Pr .1. <lc S .J , in tin* writer’s 

pin'sossinii 

Cf. TmiiMet^mv fntrliv dr I Hutloir*- firs rhosrs . fuirrnnrs 
Jntivs Otfrniftlrs ... Hil4, p|>. 107 —III; p. I la I'ln' narrativi- is 
Iniirul in Pr. Peru (iiitTrOiro’s Ifrla^ao fnr HitFli ami I<i'i7, Lishnti 
MlK.r.V, Pedro t'msIipecU, pp I. >2 




37* Yasovijaya GaQi (about 1608-1688 A.D.). 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Satfs Chandra Vidyabhusana 
M.A., Ph.D. ‘ ’ 


Karly life* of Ya^o- 
vijaya. 


Yasovijaya Gani (mentioned in Peterson’s Catalogue, part 

Yaioviiava. ^ distinguishwl Jaina author 

who flourislicd at Dablioi in the Baroda 
State (Guzerat) approximately between 1608-1688 A.D. At 
about 1626 A.D. lie came to Benares where he studied tlie 
higher branches of Sanskrit in the disguise of a Brahmana 
ascetic. By about 1638 A.D. ho confessed that he was a 
Jaina and was asked at once to leave the Sanskrit acade- 
mies of the Brahmanas. Going back to Guzerat he wrote more 
than one liundrt‘d works (in Sanskrit and Guznrati) in which lie 
has preserved a detailed criticism on the Logic of Nadia 
(Bengal) and Mithila (Behar) as taught in the Benares acade- 
mies in the 17th century A.D. He died in 1688 A.D. 

Yas^ovijaya Gani was bom in a well-to-do Vai4ya family in 
Guzerat. He lost his father while he was 
still a little boy. His mother used every 
day to go to a SVetambara High-pricst of 
the Tapagacclia to listen to the hymn called Bhaktamarastotra. 
Owing to rain she could not one day go out, but the hymn was 
recited to her from memory by Yasovijaya himself. The High- 
priest being told of this was pleased to observe that the little 
boy, whose memory was so sharp, would certainly turn out to be 
a great' man in the future. He immediately received him as 
his disciple and ordained him to be a Jaina monk. The High- 
priest of the Tapagacclia referred to here was named Nayavijaya, 
whose genealogy is given below : — 

Hiravijaya SOri 

(the well-known Jaina priest of Akbar’s time, 
born 1626 A.D. and died 1696 A.D.) 

Kalyana vijayopadhyaya 
Labhavijaya 
Nayavijaya 
Yadovijaya. 

Having mastered the Jaina S&stras. under Nayavijaya, 
_ Yafiovijaya came to study Logic (Nyaya) 

the f ^ Bei^. to Kvrf 

mans Metic. twelve years. It is stated that the 

Brahmapa with whom he. studied- Logic 
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poseessed a valuable pbiloaophioal work containiiig seven 
hundred verses whioh was not available with any other 
person. The book was carefully concealed and was never 
shown to any man. Once while the Brahmana had gone 
abroad, his wife was persuaded to show the book to 
S'aiovijaya who together udth Vinayavijaya read it through 
and committed the same to memory in one nij^t. Next 
morning he returned the book but reproduced a similar one. 
The BrShmana came home and was surprised to learn that 
Yafovijaya possessed duplicate copy of a work which was so 
long considered to be his own exclusive property. IBs suspi- 
don was roused and on inquiry it was found tliat his pujnl was an 
adherent of the Jaina religion. The Brahmana told Yatovijaya 
to leave Benares at once as it would not be to his advantage if 
people were aware that a Jaina monk in the disguise of a 
Br&bmana ascetic studied the Brahmanic science. Yatovijaya 
left the city and at his departure regretted that as a monk he 
did not possess any wealth to ^ire to his Brahmana teacher. 
He, however, invit^ the Brahmana to go to Guzerat if he ever 
fell in want. Some years later the Briihmana visited Guzerat 
and looked out for “ Yata ’ * which was a pet name for Yatovi* 
jaya. At Cambay (Khambhat) he met with his distinguished 
pupil who received him with honours and introduced him to 
his numerous pupils and followers. They collected a sum of 
36,000 rupees (2,400 poun^) which they gave to the Brahmana 
as a present. In the Mandharastnti, a work in Guzerati, 
Yatovijaya alludes to his visit to Benares as follows : — 

** Staying in the academy at Bmiares, T well acquired a 
wide knowledge of Logic (Nyaya).” ' 

On his return to Guzerat Yatovijaya engaged himself to 
n * ,^ 1 . T • correct the manners the Jaina priests. 

'Stem of the Jaina the Mandharastnti 

in which he observes : — 



AjB^reeably to the good advice of Vijayasimha SGri, the 
Uil^priest, 1 have adopted this path and have succeed^ in ^ 
saviim the priests from utter min.” * 

Yatonjaya received the title of Up&dhy&ya (Assistant 


* MnM ihnft ^ I ' c 

(Mandhans^h^'' t 
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Faiovijaya Gaiii, 




Academic 

tions. 


dietinc- 


Datea of birth and 
fteath. 


fessor) from his teacher Nayavijaya, while 
the title of Nyayavi^arada * (expert in 
Logic or Philosophy) was conferred on him 
by the Panditas at Benares. As an author of a hundred works 
on philosophy and religion he obtained tlie muoh-ooveted title 
of NySyacaryya* (Professor of Logic or Philosophy). 

Y^ovijaya died at Dabhoi in modem Baroda State (in 
Guzerat) in Samvat 1745 or A.D. 1688. 
He appears to have come to Benares at 
the age of eighteen and did not leave the 
city until he was thirty years old. Vijayasimha Suri at whose 
suggestion he undertook to reform the Jaina priests was the 
High-priest of the Tapagaccha from Samvat 1682 to Samvat 
1708. Yadovijaya must have engaged liimself in the work of 
reformation some time between these two dates, or roughly in 
Saihvat 1695. At that time he was about thirty years old as 
he had then just returned from Benares. This places the date 
of YaSovijaya’s birth approxi«^ate1y in Samvat 1666 or A.D. 
1608. 

Yadovijaya wrote numerous valuable works on Logic such as 
Nyayapradipa, Tarkabhasft, Nyayarah- 
asya, NyayamrtataraAginI, Nyayakhand- 
anakhadya, Nyayaloka and Astasahasrl- 
vivarana. These works treat of miscellaneouB topics anddonot 
strictly belong to the Ancient, Medieeval or Modern school alone. 
Nevertheless, the last three works, viz.^ Nyayakhandanakh^ya, 
Nyayaloka and Astasahasrivivarana bear all the characteristics 
of Modem Logic. The phraseology used in them resembles 
that of Gahgeda Upadhyaya and Baghunatha Slromani, and in 
the subtlety of argument their author stands on the same 
footing with the logicians of Nadia. 

The works reflect the greatest credit on Yafiovijaya whose 
range of knowledge in Logic was indeed 
His criticism on that he mastered 

yaya, Vaidhamana, Paksadhara Misra 
and others of MthilA, and did not neglect to study and 


YaM)vijaya*8 works 
on Logic. 


(Nyiyakha^danakhBdya). 

* ^ 

• (Jaina tekaUil#). 
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criticise the treatises of Gunanaiida, Raghudeva and other 
logicians of Nadia who were, so to speak, his contemporaries. 
He must have been a man of extraordinary talent, or 
else lie would never have ventured to attack Wromani, the 
greiitest exponent of modern Logic in Nadia. YaSovijaya 
frecpiently refers to Slromani whose inordinate pride lie 
tried to Immble down. Once lie quotes the satiric remark said 
to have been well known in Nadia, viz., “Cursed indeed is the 
province of Bengal, wlusre there is Siromani blind of one eye.”' 
YaSovijaya wius contident that his intellect could penetrate the 
obscurities on the t<‘xts of T^gic east by the commentaries of 
S^romani. So he observes The ocean of Logic is hard to 
approach owing to tlic uproar of waves of the argument of 
Dldhitik'ira (f^ironiani) : yet, is not the water even of that 
ocean ca])a))le of being drunk by the cloud of genius of in- 
telligent nien?”‘ Some of Yat^ovijaya’s works on liOgwj are 
nientionetl below ; — 

The Nyayaloka begins with a salutation to Mahavira as 
N n\5ltikii Baramatman (the Suprcmie Spirit) and 

" ^ ends* with an entreaty tliat its autlior 

may be freed from atfectiou and aversion which are the causes 
of all sufferings. The work discusses the nature of soul 
(atman), emancipation (mukti), inference (anumana), testimony 
(agama). direct knowledge (pratyaksa jhana), indirect know- 
ledge (paroksa jhana), validity of external things (vilh- 
yarthasiddhi), inherene<5 (samavtlya), negation (abliava), ether 
(aka^a), substance (dravya), etc. The uudernumtioned philoso- 
phers, philosojihical treatises and systems are quoted : — 

Naiyhyika, ueclirinkhala-naiyayika (unbridled logicians), 
Saihkliya, Carvnka, Tautatita, Vedantin, Nyaya, Yaiikiika 


(Khurulanakhndxa, leaf 4*)). 

(AatasHliaanvIvarana, loaf S2). 


Hinnqftqf i wryflokai; 

* WWT iqwrsrlNr 'wjij i ' 

(NyaySloka). 
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Bauddha,‘ Aupanisada, Digambara, Syildvada-raliasya, Syad- 
vadaratnakara, Sammatitika, JAaiiarnava, Bhasyakara (Jina- 
bliadra Gani Kaama^rainana) , Brhaspaii , Dliarmakirti , Acaiyya, 
Cintanianikrt, Manikrt, ^li^ra, Vardlianiana and Paksadhara 
Mii^ra. 

The Nyayakliandanakliadya ^ is otherwise called Maha- 
virastavana. It (jonsists of lOS verses 
composed in eulogy of MaliavTra and at 
^ ‘ the same time emlM)tlying solution of the 

dec'pest problems of I^ogic. Thei*c is an (Oaborate cominentary 
in prose by the author hiinstdf elucidating many intricate points 
couched in the precise style of modern logicians. The work 
opens '* with a salutation to MaliavTra who. is called S^ambhu 
and ends* with a reference to the author himself. The topics 
treated in the work are: — Soul (aiman), emaiuupation (mukti), 
momentariiiuas (ksanikaiva), origination (utpatti), destruction 
(dhvaihaa), syfidvilda, kind and individual (jiiti and vyakti), 
space and lime (dei^a evaiii kala), middle term and major 
term (vyilpya evaiii vyapaka), knowledge and external world 
(vijilanavada evaiii vahyarthavada), etc. The undermentioned 
])hilo8ophers, philosophical treatises and systems aie referred 
to:— 


Sainkhya, Kanabhaksa, Aksapada, Xaiyayika, Bauddba, 
Madhyamika, Prabhakara, Mimaihsaka, Bhnsya, Vartika, Tika, 
Samantabliadra, (Handhahasti Kammati, Misra, Bhat ta, Sridhara. 


fr i 

(NySyfilokn, loaf 13, printed Hi Alimedahad). 
Tlie NySyakhandanakhadya has boon printed in Bombay. 








(NySyakhandanakhadya). 


* »nr5BT: utJNv nftvrfRar 


sjft»nr ?n*f ^ ^ jSf i 



(Ny Sy akl la wfanakhSdy a). 
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Uciayana, Narayana, ISfarayauacaryaJ Siromani/^ Didhitikara, 
Vardliamfina and Gunananda.^ 

Tlie Astasahasrivivarana which is aglossoii thcAstasahasri 
of Vidyananda opens with an obeis> 
wvLlm ance to Indrabhuti Gautama.* The work 

makes reference to the undermentioned 
philosophers, philosophical treatisen and systems i—Vacaspati, 
Naiyayika, Maridana Mi^ra, Prajuakara, Bhatta, Prabhakara, 
Homacandra. Vacakaoakravarti (Umasvati), Vaidanti-paAu, 
Kusumaiijali, (luruniata, Muraribhatta, Murari Misra, Gauta- 
mlya, Udayanacarya, Bhattacaryya, Jaraimaiyayika. Raghu- 
deva^ Bhattaearyya, BhuBanasara,** etc. 

Other works of Yasovijaya wrote many other works, 
^'niovijayn. some of which are mentioiK^d below *— 

Orhfhud umks in Sanskrit : 

1. Adliyatmasara, 2. Adhyatmopanisad, II. Adliyatinika* 
mata Khandana (sailka). 4. Adhyatmaniata parlksa (satika), 
5. Nayarahasya, 6. Nayapradlpa, 7. NayopadeAa (with the 
Tika called Nyayamrta-tarahginl). 8. .laina Tarkabhiisa, 9. 
Jnanabindu. 9. Marga|)ariAiiddhi, 10. Upadesa-rahasya 


' siTCnnilT’BT^* I 

(Nya> akhamlaDakhSdya, leaf 3). 

«tTf?T ftsiT »t ^ ftfis'- I 

5i5 

wwwjibiTfTJrw sf » 

(Nyayakhaiulaiiakhadya, leaf 42). 

i irw ^«Rnmrflrftra5wfq qnmna 

A 

airman wwwcmnr 

I (Nyayakhamlanakhadya , leaf 2). 

♦ irfiiran^ i 

Pi W I H g ^ H T^ Wg ^TTlTT J (A?tas5haarl»iv*- 

ra^, MSS. belonginf; to munis Vijayadharma Siirt and Indravijaya). 

6 Raghudeva is referred to in leaves 4, 22. 

8 The Bhaaax^lsara is more fully called Vyakara^abhGaa^asBra. B 
is a grammatical treatise by Kau^a Bhatta. This work is referred to 
in loaves 34, 35, etc. 
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(satlka), 11. Vairagyakalpalata, 12. DvatrimSadvatriiiiMka 
(satlka), 13. Juanasara, 14. Devodharma-parlkM, 15. Yati< 
laksanasamuccaya, 16. Gurutattva-nirnaya (satlka), 17. 
Samacarl, 18. PratimaSataka (satlka) and 19. Bhilsarahasya. 


Commentaries in Sanskrit, 

20. 8'astravartasamaccaya-tlka, 21. SyAdvadakaipalata , 
22. Karinaprakrtitika, 23. SodaAakavrtti. 

Works not amilable. 

24. AdhyatmojiadcAa, 25. Syadvadaraliasya, 26. l^rainana- 
rahasya, 27. Siddhantatarkapariskara, 28. Anekantainata. 
vyavastha, 29. Patanjali yoga.4astra uaturthapadavrtti, 30. 
Atiriakhyati, • 31. Juanariiava, 32. Vicarabiiidu, *33. Tri- 
siltryillokavidlii. 34. MangaJavada and 35. vS'atliaprakarana. 

Works in (Juzerati. 

36. Sripala rajana v'aaano pauhalo bhaga. 37. Digpafa 
eornslbol, 38. Janibusvamino rasa, 39. Dravyaguna paryayano 
rasa, 40. Samadhi^ataka, 41. Samata^ataka, 42. Tattvar- 
thano tabbo, 42. Jfianasarano tabbo, 43. Jasavililsa, 44. 
Samyak-^aatra vicarasara, etc*. 



38 . Note on the Streng^th of Sulphuric Acid Solution 
used in Secondary Cells in India. 

By ^3. P. Harrison. 


A very important factor in the inainteuaiicc of a second- 
ary cell is the strength of the dilute acid used to cover the 
plates. 

The right strength is that which is indicated by (‘xjierienoe 
as giving the best results with the type of cell in question, iiiid 
is usually made iiji of 4 parts of acid in 20 parts of water, or 
20%. Aliy serious deviation from this strength is sure to short- 
en the life of tlie cell and will probably also rediuje its output 
while it lasts. Manufacturers of seeondary eells in Eui’oi)e 
almost always send out witli the ‘‘formed’' and dry plates 
instructions as lo the density whicli the dilute sul])huric acid 
should possess w’hen poured into the cells before charging, 
while in addition to this they usually siqiply some form of 
hydrometer for testing tlie density of the solution during the 
various stages of ehargiiig and discliarging. It is, in fact, well 
known that careful attention to the density of the solution in 
the cell is a matter of the first inipoi-tance. Tlie i)resent Note 
is intended to draw atteiilioii to the fact that a large number 
of cells charged in India (and probably also in other countries 
where the average temperature is SO"" C. or more) are now, 
owing to the coiniiaratively liigh temperature in tliis eoiintry 
and the consequent reduction in the density of the correct 
mixture, being filled w'ith solution which contains too high a 
proportion t)f acid. 

In places where the temperature is 30 ' C. or over, the de- 
viation from the correct percentage mixture (which is what 
really matters) is so considerable as probably to affect seriously 
the efficiency of tlie cell. 

Experimental. 

In oixler to determine quantitatively the errors in the 
percentage mixture which it is believed are usually made by 
those who fill cells in India, it was necessary to make two sets 
of measurements: 

( 1 ) Of the variation with temperature of the density of 
dilute pure sulpliuric acid of some fixed strength. 

( 2 ) Of the change in density of the dilute acid as the per- 
centage composition changes, keeping the temperature con- 
stant. 
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A specific gravity bottle of 50 cc. capacity was used iu 
both sets of measurements sjid the temperature of the solution 
in the bott)(' was allowed to remain constant for at least 10 
minutes in eacb case, before cooling and weigliing. The 
balance us(jd was capal)le of giving a much greater accuracy 
ihan was actually required. 

The acid cmployt^ in tbese^ teste was a specimen taken 
from a jai- of pure acid recently sent out from England by 
.MesRr*s. Crompton & Co., for filling a new storage battery. 


Method of calcuhtimf the dmsiijf. 

Let Ag be tlie density of the solution at 61" (\ 

Let be tlie mass of liquid which fills the bottle at ^C. 

fx’st be the capacity of bottle in cc. at f? C. 

Then 

M, 


But if O*(K)O024 be taken as the cubical expansion coetti- 
cient of glass, we have, 

Ve=:V,,{l+-0(KK)24(6i— 15)} 


Now the bottle list'd contains 50 cc. at 15 C, so that 
V;=50f0012(^-15) 

= 49*9S2 f 0012^ 


Therefore 




M, 

49-982 + -0012 


ReauUs. , 

Sincie the actual numerical values obtained are of little 
interest in themselves, curves liave been constructed which 
exhibit the results clearly and at the same time allow correc- 
tions to be made graphically for any temperature within the 
range of 0° C. to 40® C. 

Figure 1 allows the variation of density with temperature 
for a 22‘2% solution of acid. 

Figure 2 shows how the density of an acid solution at 
25-2" C. varies with the ])ereentage composition. 
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Numerical values for the density. 


Density, j 


1,200 j 

1,203 ; 

1,195 

1,182 

1>189 

1,185 

1,1S2 


Temperature. 

Density. 

% age CoinpositiocL 

4-5^ C. 

1,192 

22-22 

10** 

1.189 

21 05 

20® ,, 

1,187 

-JO-Ot) 

25-2® ,, 

1,188 

1905 

30® „ 

1,851) 

lOOlM* 

35® „ 



40® 






A numerical example will probably best explain tbe 
method of treating the curves. 

The object is to obtain grapliically at any temperature 
that value of the density which corresponds with the correct 
percentage mixture of acid and water. Taking the correct 
mixture to be 20%, and assuming the European temperature to 
be 20°C. and the Indian temperature to be 30T,— 
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1st. Head off on curve 2 tlic density corresponding to a 
20% mixture: this is seen to be 1,187, and the temperature 
corresponding is 25-2''C. 

2nd. Set up on curve 1 jit ji tcmiJerature of 25*2"' an 
ordinate AH of value 1,187. Through B draw a curve (prac- 
tically a straight line) parallel to the original 22*2% curve XX. 
Tliis new curve will ro]ire8ent the variation witli temperature 
of the correct 20% mixture. Reading off from tlie curve YY 
Fig. 1 the density corresponding to a temperature of 30-0., 
we obtain 1,183. 

Now, in India, with cells at the assumed temperature of 
30®C. the practi(;e is to use acid solution of density 1,190. 

A density of 1,190 at 30 0. is, however, equivalent to a 
density of 1,1935 at 25*2^ (Fig. 1.), and from Fig. 2 this is st'en 
to correspond A\ith a composition of 22*8%. 

Finally tJien, a density of 1,190 at .30*^ corresponds willi a 
composition of 22*8%, whereas the correct mixture on which 
tlie welfare of the cell depends should contain 20% of aeid : a 
difference of 3%. Now consider the automatic changes which 
go on in the density of the solution during tlie proe(‘S8 of 
charging. The total change in solution-density in Euro])e due to 
chemical action is from 1,190 before charging, to 1,220 after 
charging, which is an iiicrejise of about 6% in the solution- 
strength. Thus by using solution made up to a density of 1,190 
in India at 30'''C!. we are filling the cells with a mixture which is 
too rich in acid, the error being as much as half Die total den- 
sity change in t.hu cell due to chemical action. 

It is clear from the above reasoning that the solution 
density which ought to be employed for filling secondaries at a 
temperature of 30TJ. (in so far as changes in temperature 
affect density alon3) is about 1,183, a niitubcr which is read off 
directly from curve YY, Fig. 1. 

Further experiments on the output of different cells 
filled with acid solution of the same density but kept at differ- 
ent temperatures would be interesting. The effect of wrong 
solution-strength on the life of a cell would obviously be more 
difficult to determine since the life depends on so many factors 
which it is hard to fix. In conclusion, my thanks are due to 
Baba Rabat! Raman Dutt, M.A., Government Research Scholar 
of Presidency College, by whom nearly all the actual experi- 
mental measurements described in this Note were made. 



39. A Preliminary Note on the Use of Storage Cells 
in Bengal. 

By SATisir Chandra Mitkerjee, M.A , B.Sc. 


Ill coiiueciiou with uur work on ‘‘The RIectrical State of 
Nascent (Jases” [^^ 11111 . Asiat. Soe. Beiig. Vol. iii, I907|, Profes- 
sor Cuiimii^'ham iind I have, for the last five years, been usiiijf a 
battery of small storage cells, supplied by (}. Pye & Co. 
Though we strictly followed the directions given by the (^lln- 
pany, we found that th<‘ cells were rajiidly becoming ust'lchs 
owing to the coirosion of the top parts of the plates (mostly, 
the ])ositive plates). The average life of an individual cell 
varied from three months to one year. Many jinrautions 
having ])roved unsuecessful 1 at last thought of using acid of 
less fM)neentration than what is recommended for use in Eng- 
land, oiz., acid of s]>. gr. 1190. 

After several trials 1 found acid of sp. gr. 1150 to give the 
b(‘st results. The cells tilled with acid of this specific* gravity 
were charged in November, 1908. As the cells are still in good 
order, it is too early to state the ])eriod of their life under the 
new conditions; but evidently it is much longer than when 
acid of sp. gr. 1190 or 1180 was employed. 

The reason of the above experimental result is most pro- 
bably this. The velocity of chemical reaction of dilute sul- 
phuric acid on metallic lead and leail peroxide, to whicli tl»e cur- 
lent of tJie secondary cells is due, increases with t(*inperature 
and is, therefore, greater at temperatures of 30' to which 
obtain in Bengal • than at ttunperaturcs IS"* to 20“0. which 
obtain ui England. Tliis greater velocity is injurious to tin* 
life of the cells, giving rise to too much leaul sulphate at the ex- 
pense of lead and lead peroxide of the plates. As a matter of 
fact, the breaking of the plates was preceded by the ap|»earanc«‘ 
of a white deposit of lead sulphate at the point of breakage. 
Thus to bring down the velocity «»f reaction it is necessary to 
decrease the concentration of the acid employed.® 

Professor E. P. Harrison has recently sliowii that, to use 
acid of the same concentration asin England, viz., 20% acid, we 
must take acid of sp. gr. 1183 instead of that of sp. gr. 1190. 
The better results I liave obtained witli acid of even less coii- 
(Tiitration is probably due, therefore, partly to a tempera- 
ture density effect, and partly to the increase in the velocity of 
chemical reaction with rise in temperature as has been pointed 
out above. 

Further investigations on this subject are in progress. 


1 It was observed that the breakage of the cells was quicker 111 
fbummor than in winter. 

'2 Refer to the current number. 




40. Maharfi)A-Kanika>lekha. 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Ph.D. 


Maharaja-Kanika-lekha is the title of a letter the Sanskrit 
original of which is now lost but a Tibetan version is embodied 
in the Tangyur, Mdo, Gi. This version was prepared by the 
Indian Pandita Vidyakara-prabha ^ and the Tibetan Lama Rin- 
chen>mchog, and was edited by teacher Dpal brts^s. Tlie 
original letter was written by a Buddhist monk named Mati- 
citra to a king named Kanika. 

1 have lately brought a copy of the letter from the monas- 
tery of Pamiangchi in Sikkim. But our esteemed friend, the 
well-known Tibetan-Sanskrit scholar Mr. F. W. Thomas, 
aJready published the text of the letter with English transla- 
tion and a learned introduction in the Indian Antiquary for 
September 1903. So it is hardly necessary here to enter into 
details of the letter, and I shall content myself with offering 
only a few observations on Maticitra and Kanika — the two 
important historical personages mentioned in it. 

Maticitra -There are two authors each bearing the name 
Maticitra mentioned in Tibetan books. The 
later Maticitra^ was the spiritual preceptor of 
King Buddha-paksa, while the earlier one 
was a contemporary of King Candra Gupta.^ 
The earlier Maticitra was known under vari- 
ous names* such as Acaiya Krsna, Mahavlra, 


t Qrig. has 




which is traniMSiibed as Viiyaaa^iBabhS, and 


may stand lor Vliya-prahha or Yidy Blram prnhha 

^ Vide Pagwn-jon-aaqgv toffiled ly Rai Sarat Chandra Daa, G.I.E., 

*P.92, 14. King Baad h aapak y a ia caUed in Tibetan ] 

Vide Pag-aam-jon-sang, p. 91. 

Candfa Gupta is called in Tibetan This Candra 

Gupta appeani to me to be the king of that name who founded the 
Gimta era in 319 A.D., though he is described in the Pagsam-jon-sang 
and by Lama TSrinStha to be a oontemporacy of CSpakys* 
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ASvaghosa, Pitrceta, Matrcetia, Durdharaa, 
Dharmika and Subliuti. He was, on the 
supposition of his being the same as Pitrceta, 
born in a Bralimana family and was converl - 
ed to Buddhism by Dcva or Arya Deva, as 
is evident from the following story * : — 

“ The King (Candra Gupta) built .a monastery called 
Kusumalankara, and his brother’s son, King Srl-Candra, built a 
ttmiplc of Avalokilesvara as well as 14 chapels in Kalandil and 
worshi]>ped Acarya Pitrcela and Upadhyaya Ralmla the iiinior. 
Regarding Pitrceta it is said that in a certain eastern city 
there was a racrcliant who liad given his youngest daughter in 
marriage to the family of a Bnihmana named Scargha-guhya. 
Her olfspriiig called Krsna wa^ Hiddha of xMahadeva and by 
his grace became a great nuistcr of the Tirihika lores. En- 
gaged in controversies with the Buddhist Paiiditas in Orissa, 
(iauda and the Tirhoot ])rovinces, he defeated every one of 
them, llis victories filled him with {vn overweening pride. 
But. his mother, who was a BnddhiwHt, told him that the Bud- 
dhists in the above countries were only as many as the hair 
(?ontained in a horse’s ear, but that towards Magadha they were 
as numerous as the hair upon the entire body of the horse, 
lie set out for Magadha but was defeatc^d thrice in three con- 
troversies by Aearya Arya Deva. He was tiiereupoii (son- 
verted to Buddhism.” 

According to the Chinese pilgrim Hwen-thsang^ too, Mati- 
citra aliaH A^xaghosa was a eontismporaryjjf Deva or Arya 
Dova. Perliaps there is a covert allusion to Arya Deva in the 
following lines of Maticitra’s letter to Kaiiika: — 

(Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, verse 44)« 

5J*pa|’ 51* ^ 

gsrpi-9111 

(Pafi;-saiii-jon-zang, p. 01). 

1 Pag-sam-jon-zang ,p. 9|. . . 

* Watters* on Yuan-Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 101-102. 
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0 Deva (king), having acquired talerite use them really 
like Deva (n god or Arya Deva); 0 Deva (king), having known 
.ill fault's be really faultless like Deva (a god or Arya Deva).” 

From the above it is evident that Matieitra alias Adva- 
ghosa was a contemporary of Arya Deva and (’andra Dupta. 
If we suppose Candra Dupta to be the king of that name who 
founded the Cupta era in 319 A.D., we cannot resist the con- 
(dusion that Matieitra and his pat?‘on Kanika lived at the end 
of the third and beginning of the fourth century A.D. 

Kanika -Is stated in the letter to have belonged to the 
KuAAiia family, which though foreign was 
at the time of tlie composition of the letter 
so far Hinduised that it was described as a 
section of the solar race. So we read 

S3 

(Maharaja-Kaiiika-lekha, verse 49). 

*• Trained by Pravrajita (monks) and born in the race 
ut Kusana thou shouldst not deBle the creed of the family 
whose ancestors descended from the noble line of thosun.** 

Kanika was not the founder of the KuAana dynasty. 
That his ancestors reigned in India and professed Buddhism is 
<»vident from the following verse of the letter : — 

S9 


i Mr. Thomas reads : ^ 

is evidently the same as 1 

hut agrees in interpreting it as 


Mr. Thomas reads 
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'O 

’O >o 

(MaharajarKaiiika-lekliii verst^ 40). 

‘ Do thou like thy aiiccBtorK rule the eartli by ri^htoous- 
tiess ; and do thou iulvanec the religious obscTvanees in tem- 
ples like unto thy aneestors. ' ’ 

Regarding Kanika we further reiul 

‘‘Again, at that time there was a king towards the west 
Delhi and Palwa *— ealled Kanika, who opened 28 mines of 
precious metals and worshifiped more than 30,000 priests of 
the Mahnyana sect-. He invited AAvaghosa, who being too oJ<l 
fOuld not go, l)ut sent a letter through Ins disciple .Inrina- 
yasas.”' 

Kanika wlio was king of Delhi and Palwa must be distiii- 
guish(‘d from Kaniska who tieigned in Jalandhara, though both 
were descended from the KuAana race. It was during llu* 
reign of Kaniska tliat the third Ouddhist Council was held 
in the Kusana’s monastery at Jalandhara. So wc read 

‘‘ Hearing lliat iu^ held tlie third Buddhist Council in the 
Kundalavana Vihara : the Kasniiriaiis tcdlthia story. But thi‘ 
gcmn’al belief is that there assembled in tln^ moiiasterv of 
KuAaiia in Jfilandliara 5<X) Arliats above the rank of Srota- 
panna and abtmt 500t) ordinary monks. The teachings of 
Buddha, as prophesied in Krki’s dream, were arranged. Tla‘ 
last council was held. The Tripitakas, particularly the Vinaya 
which was formerly not put in writing, were now coditied. and 
such scriptures as were formerly in writing were nowreviseil."'* 

Kaniska’s son too, in Ids piilace called Kgas-ldan, main- 
tained 10, <KX) monks headed by lUO venerables ior 5 years, ami 
helped in the preparation of many volumes of the Buddhist 
scripture.'* 

ATwiaww — Th(^ Kusuna race to which both Kanika and 
Kaniska belonged is the same as Kwei- 
shwang, a branch of the Yueclii stock. The 
Kwei-sliwangs were also called Tukliaras or 
Turuskas,^ as for instance, Kaniska the 

* Palwa ia the aaino mh I'olhavu. Mr. 'J'homHa has Malwa (vidv 
hid. Ant. for September 1003, p. 348). 

i Pag-sam jori zang, p. 91. 

S According to Lama Tarnuatlia ti.o, Kanika is ditTerent from 
Kaniska, as is noticed by Mr. Thomas himself. According to the I'ibe- 
tans there were only two councils up to tlio time of A;oka. 

4 Pag sain jon-yang, p. 83. 

4 Pag-aam-jon-zang, p. 83. 

^ Beal’s Buddhist RooordH of the WesUvn World, Vol. f, p. jOn. : 
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K.u»ana is expressly designated in the Raja- 
tarahgiiil as descended from the Tiiruska 
race.* The Kusaiias rose in power on the 
Oxus about 126 B.O., when Tain a was e<ni- 
quered. After subduing the Sc or S'akas, tin* 
Kusanas eiitert'd India about the inifldh* of 
the 1st century B.C. Leaving a normal 
apace for the reigns of Kadphises 1 and fl. 
we may assign their successor Kaniska lo 
the I at century A.D. The later Ku^anas 
are said to have reigned up to the Itli cen- 
tury A.D. Kanika was very probably a king 
of the later Kus^anas, and if we siqipose him 
to be a conlom})orary of ArSvaghosa anci 
(’andra Oupta. 1, he lived about ri 1 9 A.D. 
This loads us to conclude that the Kusanas 
reigned in various parts of Northern India 
during the first four centuries of Christ, 
oven in some instances contcmiporaneonsly 
with the (hqitiis. Kveji supposing that 
Kanika and Kaniska were the variant forms 
of the same name, we cannot but admit that 
there was a king named Kaniska at tlu! end 
of th<‘ tlrd and beginning of the -1th century 
A.D. This view tallies well with the state- 
ment in the RajataranginT that 12 reigns 
iiitervoiu'd between Kaniska (or Kanika) ami 
\fihirakula (515 A.D.).^ 

rind Nolr.-* on tli«‘ riulo-Sc‘ythi;ins by Syham bi‘Vi in Iml. \nim. r.ir 
Vovi'inbor 

• lliijntarnngiMl, I, 170. 

2 Watters’ on Ynnn Clovnng, Vol. I, p. 

'I’lie date of Kaniska 1, if wo si]ppo.so liiru to bo dilfemit irein 
Kanika, has not been 'dofiniUdy fixed. I’lio Suka oru (7S A.D.), nlm-li 
IS geni'rally a-'eribed to him. was perhaps a mere ilevico for pra«‘ti«'»d 
rockoning ret’GivfHl from fh<j On'oks. Vido Dr. F. H'loet’s pnrnnniiiir’a- 
lion on •* the Snka Kra,” J.R A S. for July 1010. 




41 . A Note on “Old Guns in Bengal/* 
By Ukv. K. Bosten. S..1. 


'flits frc<|uei)t iiud» of old guns in Bengal will siirjii’iMC les^, 
when we renieinber how large a number tlie native chiefs had 
at their disposal. 

In a letter of Jj\ither Nicolas 'rrigauli, dati^d Ooa. tlie e\e 
4)f Chriatmsis, 1607, we read : 

“ It is now time that we should i>ass on to the kingdom t»f 
Pegu, formerly one of the most flourishing, and now so desn. 
lated and depopulated, because of an infinity of evils and 
calamities wliich it has suil’ered, that it is but a desert and 
iininhabit(‘d forest. The king of Bciigala' was lord of Pegu, 
who Jiad bestowed the goveniment of it on a certain Portuguest? 
Captain called Plnlip|;)0 Brittus/ He at once built there <i 
fortress and, eollecting the remnants of the Pegans roaming, 
and wandering in the wootls, he assembled them in a small 
town. 

** However, the king began to suspect the Portuguese 
[CaptainJ and called him to his Court. He defended himself as 
b(;st he could, end linally withdrawing with great protastations 
of obedience to the king (tout <t plat df V obetjamnee da rotf)^ ho 
placed the kingdom into tlie hands of the king of Portugal. 
And having I'cccived help from the viceroy of tlie Indies, Ik* 
bravely defended t he citadel/' anti finally , after having with a very 
few men gained several battles against the king, ho destroyed 
a great naval army winch the son of the king had brought to 
besiege the citadel, and took him prisoner, before ho could set 
foot on land. Great were the spoils then taken : among other 
things he seiKcd nine hwndred pieces of artillerjf , / sat/ ninti 
hundred again, lest you should think that I am makuig a mistake 
in horitifig. 

‘ ‘ The father ransomed his son with a large sum of money 
and made peace with the king.* But, perfidious as he was, 
this barbarian, after recovering his son, broke his word at 
once, and, on that occasion, arming a bigger fleet than before, 
came with his son to exterminate wholly the Portuguese. 
But, he met with the same fortune as heretofore, except that 
he escaped by flight, wliile his son was once more taken by the 

L Arakfui. 

^ Filippo de Brito Nicote. Cf. Index of Vol. 2 in Dan\**r«’ Thr. 
PorHtgueBS in India (s. v. Sficote). 

8 Of Pegu. ♦ Of POTtngal. 
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Portuguesi’. We do not well know yet all the circuni- 
Htances of that so celebratcni victory, considering that it was 
gained (juitc recently.” (Cf. Abb£ C. Detiaisneh, Vie du Pere 
Xicdas TrigauU de la Compaffudc de Jhim, Tournai. Castrrnian, 
lSfi4, pp. 235-36.) 

Father du Jarric, <juoting Father fc’ernrio Chierrciro, S.J.. 
who held his information from the Jesuits then in Hengal, 
writes that in the lirst engagement, in 1605, a thousand 
iO'dnanee j)ieccs, big and middling ones, were taken. On the 
second occasion, i?i 1607, the King of Arakan armed 75 large 
galiots, each bearing at least 12 large guns. He disjmsed in 
all of 3,500 pieces of aitillery, “ large and small.” Hut, to 
make good his escape, after his defeat near Siriain, he wjis 
obliged to bury the greater part of his artillery along the coast. 
(Of. DU JAttiuc, Troiftiesinc partie de VUifttoirc dcs chms pha 
ita Morahlvfi . .. Hordeaus, 1614, pp. 870,874,884.) 

Wlieii Chittagong was taken by the Moguls in 1666, 1,223 
|)it*ecs of cannon, of different (lalibres, were found in the pla(?e. 
((■f. Stewaut’s ! History of Bemjah p. 300.) 



42. Catalogue ol Inscriptions on Copper-plates in the 
Collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

By Hakiiai. Das Baner.it. 


I. The Snhf/aiird plaiv. — 'Viiis plait* wras clistovercMl l)y a 
tiian while diL'gint; for a foundation of a huiiae in tin* village of 
Sohgaiira. districi florakhpur. in tlie IJnit^Ml IVovinccs. The 
mail gave the ]>laieiohiM landlord, from wliom il. wtis obtained by 
Dr. W. Ho(\v. X.C.S. {Reid.) and presented to tbeSoeiety in IS94 
'riii* inscription is of eonsiderabJe impfjrlanee. being the oldest 
Brilhmi record on metal. The Proceedings of the Hoeiety foi 
. I line isnt contains three notes t»n this plate, by Messrs. Hoey. 
\'. A. Smith and Hoernle.aiid a full-size facsimile of tlie inscrip- 
tion.' The late Dr. Oeorg Biihler published it in 189tiinthe 
V'iennu Oriental Journal. He translated the in8eri])tioii as 
follows ; - 

The order of the great officials of Siavasti, (issued) 
from (their ramp at) JVIanavasitikata:- These two store-houses 
'jvith throe partitions, (which are situated) even in famous 
N'aiiisagrania. reqiiiri* the storage of loads (hharaka) of Black 
Panicurn. parched giain, ciiinmin-seed and Amha for (times 
of) urgent (nerd). Oin* should not take (anythimj from the 
q rain stared)." 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, the latest writer on the siihiect . translates it 
a-s follows • 

*• Notice for all the three great roads for vehicles' At the 
junction, (iwiwcd) Manavasi, of the three roads, in acjtually 
(the viJlcKfes) D.isilimata and Usagama, these two stor?-lioiwes 
are prepared for the sheltering of loads of commodities of 
from and to) Tiyavaiii, Mathula. andChamchu, to meet any case 
of urgent need, hut not for permanent use!*' 

The inscription is in four lines of Maurya Brahmi (B.C. 
:i2l) — 230) with a low of symbols at the top. The symbols are, 
from the left, — (1) A tree inside ii railing or in a box. Dr. Fleet 
takes this to be “ the mark of the townTryavani.’ * (2) A store- 

houso with a roof on four posts. (3) A javelin or arrow. (4) A 
stupa, as the numismatists caU it, or a representation of Mount 
Meru according to Dr. Biihler. Dr. Fleet is, however, of 
opinion that the arrow, which he understands to be a spoon, 
and the stupa are “the arms of Mathura.’* (6) The Taurine 
symbol of numismatics. (6) Bare tree inside a railed enclosure. 
(7) Another store-house, similar to no. 2. 

I Proc. A.S.B., 1894, pp. 84-88. 

■' Vienna Oriental Journal. Vol. X, p. 147. 

? J.R.A.S.. 1007. p. 622. 
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There are four holes near the four eorners ; and whatever , 
the cornjet interpietation of the inscription may be, there is 
no <loubt about the fact that it was a notice intended to be 
liiin}< in a prominent place. The plate measures by 1 j". 

2. 7Vn: Snv Vlhar imerifiion of Kaniftka . — The inscriptioji 
was discovcr<»d at Sue Viliar which is about sixteen miles from 
llahawalpur. It was found imbedded in the floor of a ruined 
tower of sunbaked bri(‘ks. An acc‘ount ol the tower and the 
surrounding ruins was published by Mr. E. C. Baylcy. C.S I., 
in the Society’s Journal,' who gave hii^ version of the inscrip- 
tion also, it was published by Hoernic* in 1881^ and Bhag- 
wanlal fndraji in 1882.-^ It was discovere<l by the Bex. (1. 
Yeates in 1899 and forwarded by Major Stubbs to Mr. E. C. 
Bay by, who is supposed io have* pn^sentf^d it to the Society.^ 
The inscription consists of a single line of Kluiroslhi incised 
along the edge of a thin pliite of copper. 'L’ln' inscription 
records the erection of a staff which belong<‘tl to a niendieanl 
lUimtKl Nciusidatta, learned in the Saihkhya philosophy, the 
disciple of Oainatrata and the disciple of the disciple of Bhava, 
by an abbtiss who was tlie wife* of Babinandiand the mother of 
Balajaya, on the 28tli day of the month of Daisios in (he llth 
year of Kaniska. 'Phis is the only dated Kharosthi record in 
the collect Lon. 

J. The Taxila itfat*'. —This inscription is IncisiHi on a thin 
strip of copper which was Imikcn into four pieces at the time ol 
its discovery. Of these four only thrciOiave been found in tbe 
Society’s collection. 'Phey were disc.nverwl inside a. small 
stupa at a village named Shah Dheri in the Kawaljiindi district." 
According to (hnmiiighain these .strips of copper were given 
to Major Bearse in<ir about 1855. Nobody knows how or when 
they caTiLC into the possession of the Society. 'Phe inscription 
records the erection of a stupa by a iM*rtain .... metiakha, an 
inhabitant of Taba together with his wif(‘, for the wor- 

ship of his father and mother and for the destruction of sin.' 
The total length of these .strips i.s 8^ and the mean breadth 

-1. The, Gorakhpur grand of JayadiUjadem /. — The plate was 
discovered near the river called the little G.indak in the Gorakhpur 
district of the United Provinces. It was brought by Mr. John 
Ahmuty, the then Magistrate of the dit^triot, who communicat- 
ed it to Captain Wilford, by whom it was presented to the 
Society. The inscription was first edited by H. T. Colebrookc 

I Vol. XXXIX, pt, 1. pp. H.5-67 : seo also J.U,A.S. (N.8.), 

Vol. IV. pp. 407-99. 

4 Ind, Am,, Vol. X. pp. 324-31. 

J* Ibid,, Vol. XI, pp. * Ind Am., Vol. X, p. 324. 

® UngUsh version of Biihlor*s Indian Palfisograpliy. Ind, .4«^. Vol. 

XXXIIl, App., p. 28. 

« Cunningham, A,IS,R„ Vol. II, pp. 124-26. 

7 Joum, and Proc., A,s,B,', Vol. IV, p. 303. 
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, in 1807 in the Asiatic Researches,* and was aul)de(|ueully 
reprinted in his Miscellaneous Essays.^ 'Ihe late J)r. Kiel- 
horn edited it from an ink impression supplied to him by Dr. 
J. F. Fleet.'* The record is incised on one side of a single plat(* of 
copper measuring 10}'' by 12]". On the proper right side of the 
plate is “an oval projection with a raised rim .... on which 
rivetted a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim. 
which coiitains a flat button about an inch in diameter; on the 
e,ounter8unk surfiice of this button there is some emblem which 
may perhaps be an animal The record cojuniemorates 

the grant ot the village of Dummuddumaka to the service of 
the goddess Durga, by Madoli the minister of King Jayaditva. 
The pmsfisii was comVosed by the Kayastha Nagmlatta, ami 
the verses about Nagadatta were composed by his younger bro- 
ther Vidyadatla. According to the closing verse of the inscrip- 
tion either the pnthasH w’as composed oji the grant- imwle at 
Ji vanapalli . 'Flie use of such adjectives as BotkisaUva , Sfigata, in 
•'orinectiori with proper names shows that thepoi*soris menliontHl 
in this grant weie in<!line(l towards Buddhism. I'he ap|)roxi- 
niale date of the grant is 9theentury A.D. Kielhorn’s no. (504. 

i\ Thv. Gorakhpur grant of Jayadilgadem //.—This plate 
was made over by Dr. W. llooy, LC 8., to the Society in 1890. 
It was discovered by some men employed t(» dig kankar at 
the nortli-(*ast corner of the large slus^tof water covering over 
thirty acres at the \ illage <Tiirinha.* The inscription was tleei- 
phered and published by the late Dr. Bloch, Bh.l)., then Philo- 
logical Secretary of the Society Tlie inscription records the 
grant of the villages of Kumara.sandika together with (he ptllh 
kas Patra^iXhi.Saj'ikusandii, (laddiu and Deuli in the Lwldika 
niffayn and the Daddarandika matakJa by the Parammiin 
IkravuMaUarnka-vuthardjMiraja Jayadityodeva 11, the son 
of T)harmmadityadeva and the grandson ot dayadityfvdeva i 
of the Malayaketu family, to a Kayastha named Kesava. 
'Die do(!ument is signed by the minister (Mahamnntri) Mahoka. 
and the Mahasamanta Grahakuitda aeted as dalaka. The 
inscription was written by the Kayastha Valadduka in the 
VikMina year** 927. i.e., 870 A.J). The record is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper measuring 121" by 12 J". 
“ On the top there is a oval projection, upon which we h*nd 
the representation of a full-blown lotus, the centre of which 
consists of a raised disc bearing the image of some animal, 
perhaps a boar, with Srl-Jayadityadevah written below in 
raised characters.**'* 

1 Att. Res., Vol IX, pp. 406-12. 

< Colebrooko’s MiactHaneoue Essay s, VoL H, pp. 247- r4. 

3 Jnd. Ant., Vol. XXI, pp. 169-71. 

* J.A.S.B., m 0, pt. 1, p. 88. /Wrf , pp. 

3 Ep. Ini., VoL VIII, App. I, p. 4, note 2. 

7 J.A.S.R., 1900, pt. I, p. 90. 
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n/o The (/rant o/ VinayaJcapaladem, — Nothing is known 
about the finds of this plate exce})t that it was pre- 
sented by Oeneral J. C. Stacy about the year 1848 The 
Secretary of the Soci<'ly published Dr. liajeiidra Lala Mitra^s 
vi‘rsioii of the text in the same year.' Later on Dr. ¥. E. Hall 
i^ave his version in 18H2.‘ In 1864 an eye-copy of the last line 
was published by Dr. Mitra *’ Th(5 ])late was fully edited by 
Dr. J. V. Fleet in 1880.'* /fhe ins(Ti])tion nu'ords tlie grant of 
the village of 'rikkarika, in the Prat isMi.lna6Aii.4’/i, and attached 
to the Kasiprira in the Var-lnasI visaya by the Mahii- 

r.lja Vinlyakapfdadeva, to the Bhatta Hluillnka, after bathing 
in the (hinges, on tiie 9th day of Phrilgiina of the Vikramayear 
S)SS[--9:H A.D 1 The charter wiis drawn up by the illnstriouh 
llarsha. The inscription is incised on a massive plate of cof)- 
per and consists of seventeen lines. In the place of the seal a 
large panel witli a raised border is attac.hcd to the right of the 
inscrL])tion bearing tlie genealogy of the Pratihara kings in six- 
teen lines of raise I letters. At the tf)p of these a four-armed 
erect female figur** stands in ndief. The plate measures T- 9^*" 
by r bj''. Kielhorn’s no. 644/ 

7. Jhiifti grant of TrUocanapdladcm. -This [}late was dis- 
covered in the village of Jhusi in the Allahabad district of the 
United Provinces. It was presented to the So(jiety by Mr R 
Brown'* and was edited by the late Dr. Kielhorn in 1889.*’ 
'Pile ins(!ript’on re(Jords the? grant of the villagi? of Lebhundika. 
in the Asunibhaka visaya^ to six thousand Brahmanas of 
Pratisthfina, after having bathed in theCh'ingcs, on the occasion 
of the cif/fcjs7i/a//aaa-w/mfcma(i,tlie fourth day of tlie dark half 
of S'ravana of the Vikraraa year IU84[-26th June 1027 A.D.]. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper measuring 
r by 1' 2]" witn a projection at the top, most probably, 
intended for the seal. Kielhorn’s no. 60. 

8 and 9. Ashrafpur (/rants of Devakftadga . — ^Tlie =4e two copper 
plates, together with a chaHya of tin? same nieLal, were dis- 
covered at Ashrafpur, police station Raipur, in the Dacca district, 
ill 1S84 or 1885. Inscription No S, called by the late Babu 
Oafjga Mohana Laskar “ I*late A” , was published by Dr. R. L. 
Mitra in 1885 " It was the property of a certain Babu Pratapa 
(7andra Banerji. Inscription No. 9 called “Plate B’’ was 
rece ved live years later and was purctiased from Babu Tarak 
Nath Raya.^ Both inscriptions have recently been edited by 
the late Babu Oa iga Mohana Laskar.^ 

No. 8. measures 10*' by 6‘5*' and bears eighteen lines of writ- 
J J.ATS.B.7VorXVT[.pt. 1 ,"p:70TTT. — - - 

Ibid., Vol. XXXI, p. 1. B Ibid.. Vol. XXXIII, p. 321. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XV. p. 138, If. 

6 A<>iatic ReBParchos. Vol. XVII, p. G2I. 

« Ind Ant . Vol XVIII. p. 33. 7 Pro:'. A.8.B.. 18S6, p. 49. 

^ Froo. A S.B , 1890, p. 242, and 1891, pp 119-20. 

^ Memoirs A.S.B., Voi. I, p. 85, pi. vii. 
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ing ill acute-angled characters of tlie 9tli or loth ceiitiiries A.l). 
A circular seal with a beaded rini is attaclied to the lop of 
the plate bearing the figure of a bull couchaiit in relief, and 
below it the name of tlie king, in raised letters. The ]>late has 
•^iiflfered very much along tlie bordem and is covered with ver- 
digris It rec'ords the grant of certain villages and portions 
thereof to a Buddhist nioiuistery under supervision of the 
spiritual preceptor Sahghamitra by tin* King novakhadga in 
order to secure the longevity of his so i K ijaraja-hhana. It 
nieiitions the queen {Alahddfvt) PrabhavatT and was written 
at Jayakai'inanta-vasaka by Pilnwlasa in thc^montli of ^^lis^ikha 
of the regnal year 111. Inscription no. 9 measures 1}/ hy 
and records the donation of six paUthtn an<l ten thnimn of land 
to the monastery of Sahghaiiiitra. The donor seems to have 
hcen Hajaraja-bliatta. The dutaht was Yajnavarmmaii and 
the scribe Puradasa. Botli plates arc incised on one side only. 
IMate no. 9 was stmt io Oanga Mohan Habn several >ears hack 
;iiid Inis not y<‘t been recovered. Kiclhorn's no. 951. 

^ 10 The Hhatfalpur plate of NdrdyaHapfthi, - 'I liis ])late was 
.sent by a certain Mr. Smith of Bhagalpur. A lin*‘ runs along 
tht‘ edge of the plate and at the top is a massive st»al consisting 
of a rai.«ed distj with a row td dots along the eircumftTence and 
foliage on caeii side. Tht‘ disc bears the nqircscntation of the 
wheel of law (dhartnacakra) in the centrt* witli a deer eou- 
ehaiit on each side. Beltnv the disc is the ii.ime of Narayana- 
pala ill raised leiteis. Tlie iiiheriptioii was ])ublislu*d by Dr. 
B. L. Mitra in 187S • : a inorecorreet version wms published hy Dr. 
K. Hultzsch, then (Joveriiment Epigraphist in 1880^ The in- 
scription records the grant of the village of MakuHka. in the Tira- 
hhTikti Kaksa visaj/a to the congregat ion of Pasnpata teachei s 
at Ka^a*^apota for the adequate worship of the lord Siva by 
Xarayanaplhideva in the 17th y<*ar of his reign. The dntaka w/w 
(furava, probably the same man mentioned in tbeBuddai pillar 
inscription,'^ and the engraver was Manghadasa, an inhabitant of 
lt]astern Bengal (Samatata). The inscription is incised on both 
sides of a single plate measuring 1' 3-5^ by 1'. Kielhorn's no. 638. 

'll. The Amgachi plate of Vigrahapdla III . — This plaU‘ 
was discovered by a peasant while digging for earth near his 
but for the repair of a road in 1806. Ho gave it to the police, 
w ho sent it to Mr. Pattle, the then magistrate of Dinaj]>ur, by 
whom it was forwarded to the Society. The discovery was 
atuiounced by Coicbrooke with his reading and translation.* 
Dr. Hoernie took it up about eighty years later and published 
the text twice.** Finally, Dr. Kielhorn gave his version of the 

1 j.A.S.B., Vol. XLVII, 1878, pt. I. p. 384. pi. xxiv-xxv. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XV. p. 304. 

Ep. Ind., Vol. II, p. 161. ^ Aaiatick ResevcheK, pp. 434-38. 

® Oentenary Review of the A.R.B.. pi. VT, pp. 210-13 and Tiid 
Aiit., Vol. XTV, pp. 162-68. 
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Kret twenty lines in 1892.' A complete version wLtli a plate 
would still be welcome The inscription records the grant of 
some land in the Kotivar^ oimya, and Paundravarddhana bhttk- 
ii, to a Srilhamana, by Vigrahapaladeva, aifter a bath in the 
Ganges, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, in thelStli year of 
his reign. The record w«is incisc^d by S'aSideva, an artizaii of tlie 
village of Pofiali. The inscription is incised on both sides of a 
.single plate measuring I' 'lY by I ' V, At the top of the i ascription 
is a seal similar to that on No. 10 bearing the name of Vigralia- 
paladeva in raised lettcis. Theinscript'on is in a bad state i)f 
preservation. Kielhorn’s no. H43. 

12. The Mamhali grant of Madampala, -This plate Wiis 
found in a park adjoining the village of Manahali in the district 
of Dinajpur and was forwarded by the late Mr. N. K. Bose, 
C.S., then magistrate of Dinajpnr. The inscription records t!ie 
grant of the vilhvge of Kasthagiri in the Kottivarsa vimya and 
the Paundravardd liana hhJikii to «a Brahmaiia named Vati‘d vara- 
s vain in as ilnksina. for having read the Mahahharata for tlie 
benelit of the Queen, by Madanapala in his l^li regnal year. 
'Uhe metrical portion of tlie grant is very important as it 
gives a complete list of the Pala kings. The record is incised 
on both sides of a single plate measuring V by I' 4". The 
seal is similar to those on Nos. 10 and II. The dalaka 
the Sandhivigrahikn Bhimadeva, and the scribe was the artisan 
'Fatliagat asara.^ 

,'^13, .1 grant of MadanapaUi of Kdayakvbja,- -Nothing is 
kiiovvii about the provenance of this inscription. It was edited 
by Dr. Fitz-liklwaid Hall in 1858, wlio believed it to bo the ]jio- 
perty of a certain Major It. R. W. Ellis.'^ It was subsequent- 
ly re-edited hy Dr. Kieihorniu ISSO.** 'Vhe inscription records 
the grant of the village of Almaina in the Dhanesaramaua 
pattald, to aSiiiuavedi Brahmana named Vainaiiasvamifiarinmaii, 
by Oaudradova, the father of Madanapala, after bathing in 
the Ganges at the ghaiia of Trilocanadeva, at Benares, on the 
occasion of the IJtUirdyana samkrdnti/ Evidently the grant was 
issued by Madanapala immediately after his father’s death. 
The date is Monday, tlie 3rd of the white half of Magha of the 
Vikrama year 1 154, i.e., I8th January 1097 A.D. The grant 
was incised by the Karanika-iImkkyLra Sahadeva. The in- 
scription is incised on one side of a plate of copper to which 
seal is attached by means of a ring wliich passes throwh a 
hole at the top. Tlie plate measures V O'' by V 2". Tlie 
devices on the seals of the grants of the Gahadavala kings of 
Kanauj consists of the figure of Garuda kneeling at the top 


I Incl. Ant., Vol XXI, pp. 97-90. 

3 .].A.S.B., Vol. bXiX, 1900, pt. I, pp. 60-73. 
» J.A.8.B., Vol. XXVII, pp. 220-41. 

4 Iml Anf. . Vnl XVTIT n. 0. 
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ami a coiicli (sankha) at the bottom a?id tlie anni<* of I lie king 
between them. Kielhom’s no. 76. 

% 14. llahm grarU of Govirukmmira of TIuk 

|)laie was diacovered by a person digging in a field at Rahan. 
a villagii in the Etawah district. It was presented to the 
Society by Mr. F. (Jrowse of Mathura, 1’he inscription was 
|)iiblished by Babu Durgarain Ba.su in 1876 ' and subsequently 
by Dr. Kielhorn in 18S9.* The inscription records the grant 
of a part of the village of Ramaitha in the Sigurodha jxtttala 
to a Brahman named Gunacandra, an emigrant from Bhataka- 
vada by the Hamka Lavarapravaha. Th(‘ ^fahdmjaputra 
i rovindaeandra, evidently acting on behalf of liis father, makes it 
known by means of this grant. The land was granted to Lava- 
rapravaha after bathing in the Yamuna at the ghaUa of the 
god Muraitha, on the occasion of a solar eidipse on Sunday, 
the Inth of the black half of Pausa of the Vikramayear 116t>, 
which comes to about 3rd January, 1100 A.J). The grant was 
written at the request of the Mahattaka Gangeya by Tribhu- 
vanapfila, the son of the lhakkura l)(»vanga, and incised by 
Sunanikkudana, the son of Satehara. The inscription is incised 
on one side of a single plate measuring by I'l", The seal 
is missing ordy a ring is attached to the top by means of a 
hook. Kielhorn’s no. 83. 

16. The Varuna grant of Jayamadra.-Thia plate along 
nith the four following onw (nos. 16-10) were found near the 
confluence of the Varuna or Varaiia with the Ganges near 
Heiiares in 1823.^ This inscription records thi? grant of the 
village of Godanti in the Pakdma Ichai)ana pattala in the 
Antarvedi together with the patakas Gliantiamauyi and Nita- 
niauyl to a Ksatriya named Riiuta Rrtjyadliaravarman after 
bathing in the Ganges at Benares on Saturday the 1 0th day of 
the bright half of Va'Aakha of the Vikrama year 1233, f.c., 9th 
April, il77A.D. The donee of this and the following grants are 
tlie same, and they were written by the Maknkmpaialika, the 
lhakkura SH|)ati. The inscription is incised on one side^of a 
single plate of copper with seal and ring measuring I ' b^ 

1 ' V. Kielhorn’s no. 168. 

16. Anot/ier Varuna grant of t/tfyuca 7 idrcr.--Thisin 8 cription 

records the grant of the village of Kotharavandliuri in the Ko- 
samba pattala to the Rauta Rajyadharavarman by Jayacan- 
dra on the same date as No. 16.* The inscription is incised on 
one side of a single plate of copper with seal and ring measur- 
ing 1'9'" by Kielhorn’s no. 169 

17. Another Varuna grant of Jayacandra. — A translation of 
this inscription was published with some remarks by H.H. 


I Proc. A.S.B., p. 130. « Asiatic Researcheg, Vol. XV. 

9 Tnd. Ant.. Vol. XVIII. p. 16. * Ibid., p. 136. 
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Wilson in 18.' It records the grant of the village of DeilpAl 
together with the paiahts of Vavahariidiha, Catagelanapfili , Sai a- 
vatatalia <and Naugama, in the Ambuillf pat tala on the banks 
uf the Daivaha, by Jayacandrsi, after bathing in the Ganges at 
Benares on the occasion of the Uitarnyam mmirmii, on Sun- 
day, the 4th of th(‘ bright half of Baiiaha of the Vikraina year 
the 25lh December 1177 A.D.^ Tlie insonptioii is 
'meised on one aide of a single plate of copper measuring 
I' S'/' by r 5‘}". Kielhom’s no. 171. 

IS, Vaniita grant of Joynmmira, Tins iiiscrip- 

tion records the grant of the village oTHDayadfuna. in the 
Dayacl'rai paifala by »Ia}'acandra to Itajyadlnimvannan, wlu*n 
residing at llandavai, after batiiing in the (binges m the 
full moon of Vaisakha, /.c., on l<Viday, the loth of the bright 
ft I halfof Vaisakliaof the Vikraina year j I i.e., 1 1th Ajiril ll.SJ> 
I xV.D." The inscription is iiieise*! on one side of a single ])la1e 
1 of copper measuring I' S'' by i' .‘1'/'. Kielhorii’s no. 17.1. 

19. yuruha grant oj Jayavamira, -Tliis inscription 

records the grant of the village of Soleli in the .rarulth.i 
paiiald by Jayacandra to Uajydharavnrman cm tin* same |)lai‘< 
and dite as Mo. 18.* 'Die inscription is incised on one side o', 
a plate of copper inedsuring T ('!" by V i /'. Kielhorn’s m* 
174. 

20. Varuud grant of Jayacandra. inscrip- 

tion records the grant of the village of Afiiietavatu in the ,1a- 
rnithiX paWtld with its live patakas: iraiiiarl, (Jayiisada, V.ita- 
vana, Asiania, and Sliima hy *Jay:mandra at the same lime and 
place as iios. IS- 19 to the Siiine. douce.' The inscrijition is In- 
cised on a single plate of copper, vvitli ring and seal, measuniiu 
l'r>r hy r iS". Kielhorn’s no. 175. 

21. ()rifif>a pUdes of Vidyddharab/ianjadrra. Nothing is 
known as to the provenance of tlioso plates, [n 1SS7 they 
belonged to Mr. (il. T. Metcalfe, (’ommissionej* of the Orissa 
Division. In the same year tJie inscription was published by 
Dr. R. L. Mitra.'* Subseciuently the plates were jireseuted t<» 
the Society by the Oommi.'^sion' r of Orissa through Mr. (). L. 
Griesbacb. Ur. Hoernlo sent the plates to the late Dr. Kielhorn , 
and his version was published immediately after his death.' 

They are three substantial copper plates, the edges of which are 
sliglitly raised, and of which each me^s&res between 6 A; ' 
long by between II and 3 high. They slide on a copper ring, 
which passes througli a hole, which is about Y distant from the 
middle of the proper right margin of each plate. . . . The seal 

* Asiatic Bescarches, VoK X.V, pp. 447-00. 

3 liid. Ant., Vol. XVIH. p. 137. 8 Jhid.. p. 130. 

• * Ibid., p. 140. 6 Ibid., p. 142. 

8 J.A.S.B., Vol. hVI, pt. 1, p. 154, ff. 

1 Kp. fn(l.,Vol. IX, p. 271. ff. 
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I)ear8 in relict* on a countersunk surface, in tlie upper half, n 
<jouching lion facing to the proper right, and in the lower half 
the legend - 

1. S'ri-Vidyaflhara. 

2. bha iijadf mnya . ” * 

'Hie plates luul already served for another grant before* Un- 
present record was incised, like the Buguda grant of Mrulhava- 
variiian.*^ The inscription records the grant of the village of 
Tuiidiirrwa in the Kanialavva vimija by Vidy idhara-hhanjji- 
deva. The grant was sealed by the ipicen of Trikalihga and 
the tuinister Stambhadevabhatla, brought to the donee's honu- 
by the messenger Kc^avii, written by the t^dvdhivhjtnhiha 
Kliainbha and incised by the goldsniilh Kiimririicandra. The 
record is incised on one side of tlie first plale and on both sides 
of the other two plates. 

22. The Vrissa tjranl of - This pJ;iic 

was found in a glass ease in tlie l^ibrary of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal labelled “ copper jilate grant dated Saka 111)5 bearin'! 
an inscription in Bengali cJianuiters. ’ Beciently IVof. Nilmani 
(?hakravartti ' has published it. It is incised on a small but 
very thick plate of copper with a seal attaclu'd to its top. It 
measures d" by 5". The insciiptioa reeoids the grant of the 
village of Toro in ilie Venduiiiga and the Yamagarta 

tnondala to a number of Brilhinanas, who emigrated from Ahi- 
chattra and settled in the. village of Kiiiuvrd)hala in the Odra 
nisaya by (Jayadatuhgadeva. The seal is elliptical and bears 
the figure of a bull eouchant and below it the name of the king 
'll raised letters, 

/25. The Mddhdinntjar yranl of /ju/iStuana iS7y/«. -Tin." 
copper plate was discovered tliirty to thirty-five years before 
by a peasant uamodRagliiinath Biiniri in the village of Madhay-- 
nagar on the border of the Nlmgaehi forest in the Babna 
trict of Bengal.*^ It was brought toPabna by Babii Dur ,anatl)a 
IViJuqdflr, where it was translated by KavirajaGopieba’ draSen.i 
and Babu Prasanna Narayana Chaudhiiri. The ' M-namisi 
gentlpman published his account of tlie discovery nilie J//?- 
hdsika Cilray where he incidentally stated that the copper plate 
will be forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. In 11K)4 Babu 
Umeda Candra Gupta saw this plate in the house^of Maliama- 
hopadhyiiya Haraprasad S^stri, in the possession of the late 
Babu (ilanga Moliana Laskar.^ Subsequent inquiries which 1 
caused to be made of Babu Prasanna Narayana Chaudhurl eli- 
cited the fact that this copper plate had been sent to tin* 
Society, and the Society's receipt for it was still in the Pabna 

\ Kp. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 272. « Ihid.. Vol. Ill, p. 41. 

3 Joiim. andProo., A.S.B., Vol. V,p. 347, pi. 17 & IH. 

* ywv by Pundit Umo'Sa ('handra (hipta, pp. 96-97. 
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eollei^torate. In 1907, while 1 was soarehiiig for the Tippera 
grant, sent to the Society by Mr. McMinn. then one of the Vice- 
Presidents, wiiich also was issued to Gangii Mohana Babu, I 
was informed by Mahiimaliopadhyaya Kara Prasad Sastri that 
Babu ({angii Moliana Laskar’s father had sent one of the platen 
to him. On careful exa?nination I find that this was the Ma- 
dliainagar grant, and 1 edited it in the Society's <Journa1.‘ The 
grant is a very iin]K)rtani one for the history of Bengal, and 
specially for that of the Sena dynasty. '^The inscription records 
the gift of the village of Dapaniyil paltka in the Panndra- 
Varddhana hhukti to Jlimodaradeva S'arman by LaksniaTUisena- 
I) iva. The inscription is incisiKl on both sides of a single plate 
of copper measuring Til.]'' x 12i". In the place of the seal a ten- 
arnicfl male figure is attached to tlic top of the grant by a hook/ 

24. Spwionn hrovzc plaUt frow //n^niVpwr.— According t(' 
a label on its hack in the hand-writing of Mr. V. A. Smith and 
signed by him, this plate was obtained by him through Pandit 
Muralidhar from an old Bhar woman living in Ghaiibepur near 
(Jitriikoi, who said that she originally came from mtwja Siuni 
in Pargana Jalalpur in the Hamir|)ur district. The grant waa 
obtainetl by the Pandit in 1875 and was forwarded to the So- 
ciety by Mr. iSniith. In 1877 Dr. Kajendra Lila Milra pro- 
nounced it to he a forgery,* which verdict was adopted by Mr 
Smith. Tlie inscription is in Maurya Brahm! and roconis the 
defeat of the tribe of Bliars by liodhas in the Vikrama year 
1404, 1447 A.l).'^ Thedate is given in modern Niigari numer- 
als. The inscu'iption is in nine lines and has been incised on a 
thin rectangular plat«' measuring 9J'" by 7.J" Tiie two upper 
corners are clipi)ed. 

The following eleven copper plates Ijoar short inscriptions, 
in very modern Nagari characters and Hindi language, recording 
grants of laud made by the princelings of Rajputana and 
Oeiitral India during the period of the dissolution of the Mughal 
Kmpire. The dates on these inscriptions cover a period of about 
sixty-five years (1729—1790), the earliest of them being a grant 
by the linious freebooter, Raja Cbatrasala or Chhattarsal of 
the modern historians. There are three grants by RajaGumana 
iSingh of Kota, three more by Raja Hindupati Singh of Bundi. 
single ones of MaharajarKumaras Udota Singh and Ktrti Singh, 
and Raja Sikhet Singh of Kaliiiijara. ^ The era used on these 
inscriptions is the Vikrama era. 

25. Grant of the JUaharajOrKumara Udota Singh,-— This in- 
scription records the grant of certain lands to Pandit Saragasura 
\8vargaiura\ and Giradhari [6'tridAartJ, on Monday the 30tb 
of the dark half of Magl^a of the year 1783[= 1726 A.D.], by the 

> Journ. and Proc., A.S.B.. Vol. V, p.466, pi. 23 ft 24. 
i IW. A.S.B., 1877, p 260. 
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Vol. VI J N«). 9,1 Catnfoffm nf Coppvr-ptaie Inscription,^, 

Udotaslmgha ytUiyotasimha], The 
word f^iujahim occurs tw'ico and the main insc-ripiion ends witli 
the wore/" Pnrihara^ which might mean that Parihara 

was the residence of tJte piince. To th(‘ left of the inscription 
is the ‘ * ‘'^eal ” [chdpa], as it is calltHl, on the majiaity (»f these 
inscri|:*tioiis, which consists of a circle sera tehed on the plate 
contaii'^*!!^ titles of the pnnee. In this ease the seal con- 
tains fi ve lines, [t measures S'" by ti|". 

26. o/ Pd'jd Chatrmdhi — This inscription records 

** <Tra>^d of two hundred Inghas of land in nutnjtt Kahaba to 
, it Jagan Dube [Dviredm], on Monday, the .'lOtli of the 
half of Phagunaf/Vi«/f/«fwa] oftlie year 17S4f “1727 A.I).], 
b^ind dhatrasala. The mukmm is t'h(d)d or Ilchn, Tlie 
consists of five lines and the “ seal/’ which in 
t inscription, of three lines. 11 

i iiig 

• he -7. of thv Mnhdrdja-Knmdra Klrtti-Simhn, — TIa* 

ins. ption reeoids the grant of the village of Pataiira in pra- 
7</w*. »Saihada.ka to Tivilri Ifiroderama [7Viiarf/» 

y/ri/il.y«rrt?«f/.] by the Maharaja- KumaritrKiratisTntghadeva 
in the year 18tK). The inscription is incised 
on a circhiiiV i^latc with a lino above the main inscription along 
tlie circiumfereni 'c. The main inscription consists of four lines. 
Below this, two jHnos run diagonally, after which (!ome six more 
lines containing f'l*e names of two OTf7?«/a^ Bkasuka and Jaita- 
pura. Tlie seal crbnsists of six lines. The full titles are : — 

i^./^^’rl-jagatesa 
2. iiw?rc^arVodh[aJditryJa 
3 dind^^a-pi-atapa Ki 
4. ratisi nigha divntia 


6. . . . ^ . . . chapa. 

Below the seal and so to the right is an endorsement consist- 
ing of six lines, while fourshorifer endorsements are incised on 
tlie left. The diameter of the ilffiscription Ij'". \/y 

28. Grant of Rdjd Himlupati k^\ngh of the y^r^/.S/6'.— The 

inscription begins with an invocatioi^jj^ Kaimtdndtha and ro- 
cords the grant of 180 biglias of Jaiu Mahanta (lovdrhdasa 
[Oainndeuiaaa] in rnauja Aharauli of p&ead glahora on the 13th 
of Saona \Srdvana\ of the year 1814|.=.»‘V o by the Raja 

Hihdupati Simgha. The mukdma was Maa..*^- The seal consists 
of five lines and there is a single endewrsement on the reverse. 
The plate measures lO'" by 6 J'". / , 

29. Grant of Hinduipati Singh otf the year l8Vi.—Tho in- 
scription begins with the name of Suva [paratnekvara] and re- 
cords the grant of fifty-one highds. t)f land to Pandit Ganasu^ 
hla[0ana8uyMlah]hyUB,iS, Hin^upati Singh in the year 1816r= 
1859 A,'D.] The main inscript|^on consists of six lines and the 
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“seal ” of five lilies. Tiie was Krili[tii]jara. (' 

nor of the plate is clipped and it measures 9; by *^ine eor- 

30. (irnni oj Hhidupati Swgknf the year 1817, — Th.i'* 

lion reijords t he ^vant of some land to Mahaiita \ ij\ abbd iiiserip< 
LiUa in ^nauja Adliabo, par^ana Angfisi, on the I5th of Vi>®'tJ Hirii- 
of the year I SI 7- 1760 A.L)., by Kaja Hindupati Singh dsakha 
main iiiseriptioii consists of twelve lines and the “ seal”* The 
lines. It is incised by dots on a thin plate of copper mf of five 
ri]" by 41" and is in a very badly inutilaU^ state. ”^^‘\isiiriug 

31. f^rant of lliwiwpuli Singh of the year ' 

scription bi'gins with tlu^ name of Oanet^a and n'cord^The '*'* ■ 
grant of some land in maujd Karan li, pargana Augfisi, to M*?a»^na- 
ta (larlvadasa, on the 14th of the dark half of Caitra Pm"; 
year IS27[ — 1770 A.l).|, by the Raja Hindupati iSiiigh. 

word occurs once and the 'mwA:<7«w is Vatanii. * 

main record consists of eight lines ami the “ seal of 
below tile word firtycAYi, af. the top are the words Snvndh}^^^ 

‘‘ The signature to the grant " and to the left the em 
ment of V aka si {hakhshl] Harakisana. 1'herc are two 
dorsi'ments on t he reverse. The plate measures 9" by 9i"^'' qx\- 

32. (rnnil of (iumdno Simjh of the year 1818, — 
scription records the grant of some land in mav’^ 

paryana Doje (Jatapehadhetf to Tivarl 1 7V?m/> vlinpari in 
the llth of the dark half of Agana {Agrahdyr^ in) Jagidhar on 
181 8[ = 1761 A.L). J. The main inscription and I of the year 
six lines each and the plate measures SJ" by , the seal consist of 

33. ^Vaw^ of Humana Singh of the year 

tinii records the grant of certain land, in w — The iiiscrip- 

znpur^ in par//am Sojata, on the 5ih of m/ft Mirajapur f J/?7-- 

1 Jf«f///aJ ill the year 18181 .-1761 A.L' nhe bright half of Miiha 
consists of seven lines and th(? seal j The main mscri])tioii 
Marajapur [ Mirzdpurl]. The reve^4 six lines. The wukdma is 
viz.. Ran Savndalasiihgha. Bagasjr J!se bears three eiidorsemoiits 
plate nujaaures by 6J". f, i [bakhshi] and Valaju. The 


34. Granf of Guwdna Sint' 


.jri 




’scription records the grant 
Lohara to Pandit H arf vaiiisa tif 


of the year IHHo , — Tho in- 
hfty bighns of land in imujd 
of the dark half of Vaisas' ^j^Tluve [divedin\, on Monday the 30th 
A.D.J, by Raja Gumj;i/ ’■ I F«Z#a/c//fi| of the year 1835[ = 1778 

'Hie main inscription j^ha. Jlie muhdrm was Brfnagara. 

five lines. The reverse , sists of eighty lines and the seal of 
measures 7J" by 5". } ears three endoTsements and the plate 

35. Grant of Raja v 

inscription begins with tlMkheta Singh of the year 1847 , — The 
the grant of some land, iiwe name of Ramacandra and records 
(^abora, to Sri-VaisnodasJ^ the village of Burdapai in pargarjxi 
half of Pau^ of the year 18 Ramadasa on the third of the dark 
seal consists of live lines and t7, by Raja Sikhota Singha. The 
The mukama was Kali[m]jara!'e main inscri])tion of seven lines, 
round and it measures 9^^^ by 8 ' The comers of the plate are 

r. 



43. Triacanthus weberi, sp, nov. 

Hy B. li. UiiAUDJiirju. 

(Wiili Plato XXXII.) 

I). V, 22-23 ; P. 13-14; A. 18-19; V. 13-14. 

Height of body slightly greater than Hie length of bead 
and both contained about 3 times, the distance of oloaeal 
opening from tlio root of caudal contained 2J times, and Hie 
lengtli of caudal peduncle 4 times in the total length exclud- 
ing caudal fin. Length of snout is eontaint*.d 1 J to 11 times in 
' he length of lieiul. 

P]ycs more (elliptical than circular, major axis of tin* 
Ilipse almost' (ioinciding with the direction of the Icngtii of tin* 
ish, and is about II times of the breadth of the (\ye. In 
le young, however, t lui eye is more round. Lcmgth of eye is 
jiitained 3--3.J times in the length of h(‘ad, 2 limes in the 
‘iigth of snout and one tiim^ in iiitnirorbital space which con- 
ists ol two lateral convexities with a shallow fossa in tin*' 
liddle. 'File distanc(» between the upper edge of the eye and 
le base of Hrst dorsal s|)iiie is almost eiiual to the length 
f eye, and the post-orbital part of the iiead is v(‘ry much 
orter than Hn^ length of eye, the former length b(Mng con- 
uikI 2.J times in tin* latter. 

The first dorsal spine is twice as long as the second 
the spinous dorsal and is slightly lunger than the voii- 
spine but shorter than the length of head. The ventral 
3 is contained nearly 1 J times and first dorsal spine about 
j^jnes in the length of head. Ijength of base of anal fin is 
lined 1 J times in length of base of the soft dorsal fin. The 
s between the ventral spines is moderately broad and pos- 
rly terminates tapering to a point. 

Dorsal profile of the head sliows two concavities 
are separated by the slight convexity in front of the 
^ho concavity above the eye is slight ; sub-orbital con- 
LS in the superior side of the snout and is more prominent 
any other species of this genus ; this concavity is still 
in the young. The ventrd profile of tlie liead shows a 
ty anterior to ventral spine whicli ends in a shallow 
y in front which again merges gradually in the ventral 
' the prolonged portion of the snout. The eonvexity 
. ^ atral profile of the head just des(?ribed gives a distin- 

VSc/23 
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guishing sliape to the species and makes it appear as it were 
possessed of a double chin. The upper edge of the occipital 
crest is always in the same straight line with the snout. 


Teeth,- Eighl incisors in each jaw, the lower jaw being 
slightly [irominent and prolonged. 

Colour , — Upper part of the body glaucous grey with 
deeper coloured margin and some deeper bloU^hcs iiiterspersod 
in the upper part of the body, lower part b<‘ing silvery white ; 
there is a blurred blackish spot in front and around the base of 
the first dorsal sjiine ; the portimi of the membrane between 
the first dorsal and the rest of tlu' rays of the spinous dorsal 
is immaculate, but the. portion of the membrane that is above 
the level of the second ray of the spinous dorsal and is at- 
tached to the ii|>per half of the iirst dorsal spim? is inteiisidy 
blacik. The upper half of tirst dorsal spine itself is also 
blackish. From below the. eyes to almost end of t-he snout 
(that is, exclu<ling upper lip and premaxillary }>ortion), the 
front of the snout with its bevelled edges to the extent of one- 
fourth of the length of eye is coloured blac^kish, wliicsh sud- 
denly loses itself in tlie silvery white colour of the buccal area 
whicli is similarly coloured as the lower part of the body. 
(Soft dorsal, jie(*.toral, anal, and caudal tins, vmitral spines and 
lips are all dull white. There is no black spot in front of ven- 
tral spine as in Tr. biaculeatus (BhK‘h). 

The principal points in which the new s])ecie^ differs from 
the rest of the known species belonging to ilic genus may be 
more conveniently stated in a tabular form as follows : - 


In Tr. brevirostris, Tr. indi- \ 
cus, and Tr iiieuhoti — the J 
snout is straight. ) 


In the new speeies — the 
snout is concave. 


In Tr. strigilifer — t\w second^ 
ray of spinous dorsal is more | 
than half as long as the first. | 
In Tr. blo<!hi and Tr. bnwu- }- 
leatuH and all the rest — tlie I 
second ray is more than half | 
as long as the first. 


hi t he new species— the 
sc^cond ray of spinous 
dorsid is normally half 
as long SIS tlie first dor- 
. sal spine. 


Length of head in total length 
excluding caudal — | 

in Tr. blochi, times. | 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 3^ times. 

In Tr. brevirostris, 3| — 3J ' 
times. I 

In Tr. indicus, 31 — 3^ times. | 
In Tr. nieuhofi, 3^ — 3; times. .» 


In the new si)ccies — 
length of head three 
times in total iengtli 
excluding caudal. 
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Height of body in the total 
length excluding caudal — 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 2* times. 

In Tr. oxycephalus, 2 i — 2 .] 
times. }. 

In Tr. brevirosiris, 2.} — 2,* \ 
times. I 

111 Tr. indicus, 2J — £5 times. 

In Tr. nieuhofi, 2.^ times. 


Ill tlie iu‘W species 
— height of body in 
total length excluding 
caudal is thriH! times. 


Length of caudal peduncle in'" 
the total length — 

In Tr. strigilifer, 4.J — 5 times. 

In Tr. blochi, 4^ — times. i 
In Tr. biaimleatus, 4J — 5timas. I 
In Tr. oxycephahis, 6.1 — 7 I 
times. 


In the new species — 

length of (‘audal pedun- 
cle in the total hMigth 
is four times. 


Length of eye in length of ^ 
head — 1 

In Tr. biaculeatus, 3.1 — 4 times. 1 
In Tr, oxyeephalus, 3 — 4 times. [ 
In Tr. brevirostrls, 3 .^ — 6 times. I 
[n Tr. indicus, 3|— -4] times. J 


In the new si)ecies— 
lengtii of eye in tin' 
length of head, 3 — 3-i 
times. 


I ntra-orbital space- - 1 

In Tr. strigilifer, concave with- 1 
out distinct median ridge. I 
InTr. biiujuleatus, concave with | 
median ridge scarcely dis- j 
tinct. 

In Tr. oxyeephalus, flat. 

Ill Tr, brevirostris, with dis- 
tincit ridge with a groove on 
each side. j 


In the new specie — the 
intra-orbital K])ace con- 
sists of two lateral 
convexities with a shal- 
low fossa or depression 
ill the middle of the 
space. 


The occipital crest— 

In Tr. blochi — upper edge of 
occipital crest forms an angle 
of about 160 with that of 
snout. 

Ill Tr. biaculeatus — upper mar- • 
gin of occipital crest forms | 
an angle of 170 with that of 
the snout. 

In Tr. oxyeephalus — upper 
edge of occipital crest is con- 
vex. 


In the new species — the 
upjier edge of the occi- 
pital crest is almost in 
the same straight line 
as that of the snout. 
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In Tr. oxycophatus, Tr. strigili- ^ 
for, Tr. blochi, andTr. biacu- j 
leatus — the first dorsal spine i 
is longer than the hetid ; and f 
in Tr. indicus the first dorsal | 
spine is iis long as the head. 1 

In Tr. biaculeatus — distance | 
from posterior margin of eye I 
to ))ase of first dorsal spine, ^ 
f J — is times as long as eye [ 
length. I 

In Tr. brevirost.ris — length of i 
post-orbital part of head ! 
equal to or greater than eye [ 
diameter. 


In Tr. strigilifer, Tr. blochi and 
Tr. oxycephalus — the mem- 
brane of spinous dorsal is 
immaculate; in Tr. biacu- 
leatus, the membrane be- 
tween first two rays of spin- - 
o\is dorsal is blackish ; in 
Tr. brevirostris, Tr. indicus 
and in Tr. nueiliofi, the en- 
tire membrnne of spinous 
dorsal blackish. t 


In the new species — ^the 
first dorsal spine is 
shorter than the length 
of head. 


In the new species — dis- 
tance from upper pos- 
terior margin of eye 
to base of first dorsal 
spine is equal to eye 
length. 

Ill the new species — 
length of post.-orbital 
part of head is con- 
tained 2^ times in the 
eye length. 

In the new species — this 
portion of the mem- 
brane of spinous dor- 
sal which is within the 
rays of the spinous 
dorsal and lower half 
of the first dorsal spine 
is immaculate but the 
portion which is above 
tlie level of the second 
dorsal ray and only 
attoclied to the upx>er 
half of the first dorsal 
spine is coloured in- 
tensely black. 


There were altogether 11 specimens collected from the Bay 
of Bengal by the steam trawler Golden Crown.’’ One from 
the moutli of the River Uugli, 4 in the Arakan coast, and 0 
off Gopalpur in the Madras coast during 1908-9. Ten of these 
have been used as types for this description and they are iji 
the collection of the Indian Museum. Their total length in- 
cluding the caudal fin and theii* numbers in the register of the 
Museum arc given below: F. = C.M., F. = 

C.M., F. = C.M., F. " C.M., F. = 

C.M.,P. *7‘*==:l3-2 C-M., F. *7"==^ 13*2 C.M., F. *?r=12-5 
and F. tV* = 10-2 C.M. 

The remaining specimen was submitted to Professor Max 
Weber for examination, and we are very much indebted to him 
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for liis kindly taking the trouble of comparing that specimen 
with authentic speiMinens of Bleeker as well as wit h the origi- 
nal drawing of Bloch’s Triacnmlhus bia(‘uloatus. The ohser- 
vatious and remarks made by Professor Max Weber in his 
rejdy liave been very helpful in drawing up this description. 




^‘‘■'P**^***®" of Phenyl-Nitro-Methane 

by the interaction of Mercurous Nitrite and 
Benzyl Chloride. 


NtiTHJK 

KtMvij^n Sijcieties whi» fuvourtlu* Asiiitic Soincty ‘>1’ HtMioul 
witli Iheir pnhlifsilions sue iiifiirmed fhai they insiy he sent eitliee 
til the suldresh r»f tlie Sneiet.j’ sit (Vileiitta, tii* to the Ageist tit the 
Sooiety m Loiuloti. Air. Heriianl (^usii iteh. 1 1, (inii'ton Street, 
New Hoiul Stiet't. 

Avi. 

Ia's Soeseles etfstnjjferes ipii honovetil hi Stu'iele Asisiti()Mt> tie 
lh*ii^'tih‘ (le ses ])iihlieiiti<)ns, stmt, priees tie les eiuti\er on ihreete- 
inent a rmlresse tie hi Soeinle, 1, Park Stii‘et, Cnleiittsi, tm li 
lajjfeiit tie Isi Stieiete si Ijimdres, Mr. Pernsirtl t^usirileh, 11, 
(iiiii'toii Street, New Ihmtl Stit»et 

An/kioi* 

Ansliintlisehe (tesellsehafteii welehe tlie A.siiiiiselit* (Jesell- 
Nflinl’t vtm Meiijr-ilen niit iliivii Pnhliesititmen lieeln-eii, weitleii 
hiertliirch iMsneht diesellieii eiitwedev ilirekt siii the Adi-es.se tier 
( iesellselnift, 1, Piirk Street, l^aleiiftn. titlin’ aii den Aji’enteii in 
IjoiidoiK Mr. Uernsirtl (-^nai’iteli, II. (Jrnt'ftm Street, New Hontl 
Street. /ii Nentlen 


<u grams oi ary Miver JNitnte were mixed with about ‘10 
gwms of wluto swd ajid heated with 5« grams of Benzyl Ohio- 

of ’Nitri^S!i«'‘***'“ of /“tjons fumes due to the formation 
fn wotoh present, 

the exit end of the condenser did not cause the 
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ensuing gas to catch iirc. The reaction was vigorous and after 
some time the evolution of nitrous fumes ceased. Tlie con- 
tents of the flask wer(} next stirred and heated gently in an 
open flame. The resulting Phenyl-Nitro-Methane with excess 
of unchanged Benzyl Chloride was distilled in vacuo. The 
liquid thus obtained was then fractionally re-distilled under 
reduced pressure. Tiie results of one typical operation with 
the substances taken in the proportions noted above arc given 
below. The fraction (120'^ — 16ir) gives very readily the cliarac- 
teristic test of Nitro-CJonipounds of solidifying en masse on the 
addition of alcoholic caustic soda on account of the formation 
of the sodium compound. 

Pressure 20 m.ni. liquid boiling 

below 100 ’ . . 11*3 grains. 

„ between 100'— 120'^-’ .. 5*9 grams. 

„ 120° --155° .. ;i*2 grams. 

The liquid lioiling between 120' to 155' is practically jmre 
Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, which was found by (labriel to l)oil at 
160° at 35 m.m. and .at 210 at atmospheric pressure witli 
decomposition, that boiling between 100°- 120' .also gives the 
test of Nitro-Compounds but to a less extent. The fraction 
below 1<X)° consists mainly of unchanged Penzyl Chloride.' 


INTETIAOTION BETWEEN MeRCIUIOIJS NiTKITK AND BeNZYL 

Chloride. 

Mercurous Nitrite N\as])ropared on the large scale according 
to Bay ’s method (Annalen, 11.649. 1898: Anualen.ll. 452,1901), 
using Nitric Acid ii lut ed in the ratio of I to 3 We have found 
that the same iicid may be used two or tliree times for the 
preparation of two or thnso crops of the yellow crystals of the 
compound. When used for the fourth time, the acid being very 
weak, the yellow crystals were largely mixed with large colourless 
(Tystals of Mercurous Nitrate. 75 grams of dry Mercurous Nitrite 
mixed with about 25 grams of clean wliite sand were taken in 
the apparatus described above and 36 grams of Benzyl 
Chloride added. No heat was at first developed, which was 
also tlie case with Silver Nitrite. When, however, the flask was 
heated on a water-bath, very violent reaction took plaice with 
a copious evolution of nitrous fumes. The contents of the 
flask were next sul^mitied to vacuum distillation and the 
liquid thus obtained was fractionally ledistilled as described 

1 ft was found that pure Benzyl (liloride boils at about 100° at 20 
in.ni. and that Nitro-Benzene which rosumblea Phenyl-Nitro-Methane in 
odour but does not give the sodium salt test boils at about 1 10° C. under 
t)ie same pressure. 
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under Silver Nitrite. In the case of Mercurous Nitrite, the 
reaction is much more vigorous than in the case of Silver 
Nitrite. 

Pressure 20 ni.m. liquid boiling 

below 100” . . 5*2 grams. 

,, between 100” — 120° 3 grains. 

,, ,, 129° — 156” . . 9*6 grams. 

From the above results it is seen that tJie yield of Plienyl- 
Nitro-Methane is mucli greater with Mercurous Nitrite than in 
the case of Silver Nitrite, while in the case of pure Aliphatic 
Nitro-Compoiiuds the yield is much less. It is also to be 
noted here that the reaction of Mercurous Nitrite with Alkyl 
Iodides is mu<;h slower tlian with the Silver Compound, while 
with Btmzyl Chloride the rever.se is the case. 




45* Materia Medica Animaiium Indica. 
By l)AVin HoorKK. 


Workers ou Indian Materia Mediea liav<‘ paid more atten- 
tion to drugs of vegetable origin tlian those, of tlie animal 
kingdom. One reason for this neglect is bcM-ause ilriigs of tlie 
latter class form a small proportion of thos(‘ in general use. 
The present paper is an attempt to bring these materials to- 
nethei’ in a classified form, to state their firoperties as far as they 
are known, and to jdvo tlieir composition wliere this has 
ascertaiiK'd. Tlve following works among 011161*8 have been 
(‘onsulted in nompiling the list, and notes from correspondenc(» 
in the Otiice of the Reporter on Economic Products, Indian 
Museum, have been utilised : — 

Ainslie’s Materia Tndica, 1S2(5. Irvine’s Topography of 
Ajineer, 1841. Honigberger’s Thirty-five Years in the East, 
lS/52. Baden Powell’s Punjab Protlucts, 18GS. Pliarinaco- 
pjcia of India, 1868. Sakaram Arjun’s Bombay Drugs, 1S77. 
r. C. Dutt’s Materia Medica of the Hindus, 1600. Khory’s 
Materia Medica of India, 1608. Watt’s Dictionary of the 
Economic Jh*oducts, 1886-1863, and Coinincrcial Products of 
India, 1608. 

Many substances such as the tlosli of animals and charms 
worn on the person to prevent disease are omitU'cl from the list. 
<bdls ])ro(hiced by insects Jiavc not been enum<*rat<‘d as it is 
considered moi*e appropriate to deal witli them as vegcitable 
structures under the name of the trees upon which thej" are 
formed. The prc'sent list of animal drugs therefore includes, 
as far as possible, those that are recognized by Hindu and 
.Muhammadan physicians and sold in the bazar. I liavc* to 
acknowledge the valuable help I have* received from Dr. N. 
Annandale in identifying specimens and for supplying informa- 
tion on many of tlie product-s. 

PROTOZOA. 

.Vl'MMULITES .ATACICIJS. 

These button-like fossils are sold in the «lrug bazar of 
Lahore under the name of sawjh nadh. 

Tn Baden Powell’s “ Punjab Products ” the following 
fossils arc enumerated : — 

Sang-i-khurus, a fossil encrinitc (Echinodermata). 
8ang-i-irmali, a fossil (Echinodermata). 
Hajr-ul-yahudi, oncrinite. 
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Sang-L-shadnaj, a fossil nummulite. 

• Sancha, a nummulite from Mazari hills. 

These fossils have no other virtue than what tliey derive 
from calcium car}>onate, but on the strength of the doctrine of 
similitudes tliey are administered on account of tlieir resem- 
blance to the products of disease. 

Sfiorujida or Pori f era, 

Sponota . . . . . . . . Sponge. 

Vern. J/wa hathd, Hind. : Vadatu, Cluz. ; Abar murdah, 
Pers. : Tsfanj^ Arab. 

The name seems to be given from the idea tliat this su1>- 
stancc is allic'd in its nature to the clouds, and hence its pro- 
perty of holding water. 

The antacid ]iro])ertiea of burnt sponge and its tonic and 
deobstruent qualities have been much extolled. It is given in- 
ternally in cases of dropsy, dysentery and bowel complaints. 
Its efficacy is supp( 3 sed to de]»end upon the iodine it contains. 
Sponge consists (»f an organic body, spongin. and 3 to 4 per 
cent, of ash. 

ACTINOZOA. 

A Icyoaaria, 

CoKALLiiTM Ri'BRUM, Lam. .. .. Red coral. 

Vern. : — Muayki mkh, mngA-marjnn, Hind.; Pramln, 
Mar. ; Kya vc khet^ Burm , Bvssiid, .Vrab. ; iUarjan, Pers. ; 
Prahaln, birbat, Saii.s. 

Obtained from tlu' Bed Sea and Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Coast. 

This coral is digested in lime juice and reduced to powder, 
or calcined in covered crucibles and then powdered. It is used 
as a tonic, and to check vomiting and acidity depending on 
dyspepsia. Dr Honigberger says, the Hakims use it externally 
for weakness of vision, and intenially for spitting of blood, and 
suppression of urine. Coral consists principally of calcium 
carbonate, tlie red kind has been said to contain about 4 per 
cent, of ferric oxide. My specimens are free from iron and the 
colouring matter is organic. Baden Powell refers to Kushta 
8ang-i*7narjan, from Sirmur, as a pink powder not effervescing 
with acids. 

Tubipora musica, Cham. . . . . Organ pipe coral. 

Vern. : — Mungay-ki-jar, 

Composed of a number of bright red tubular cylindri^ 
theo^ united together. It is used in the same manner as red 
coral. The colouring matter is organic. 
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ECHINOIDEA. 

ClDARlS Sp. 

Vern. : — Saiuf-ya/nidi, Satij^Jahiul , Stnujdtmzt Surkoola, Fat- 
har-ka-ber, llind. ; f)u(jre 6orr, Bomb. Jews’ stone. 

This fossil Gchinoid eonsists of the petiified spines of a sea 
urchin. Extravagant ideas prevail as to the origin of this 
drug which some suppose to be a petrified fruit. Pathar-ka- 
bor, the name it lias in Delhi, signifies stones or petrified fruits 
of Zizy pints juhuba. It is describe<l in “ Talcef Sliercef ” 
under the name of Suiigjerahut and is said to be useful in 
wounds and internally in flatiilcm^e and diarrhuia. It is sold 
in Bombay and the ^ Punjab. Samples in the. Indian Museum 
(!amc from Delhi, Amritsar and ijahore. Mr. G. H. Tipper of 
the Giiohigieal Survey informs me that tliey come from tlie 
Jurassic of tlio Salt Range, Punjab. They contain 95 per cent, 
of calcium caibonate. 


OL1GOCH.ETA. 

Kltaraiht khushk, According to Baden Powell’s “Punjab 
Products,” this is tlie name given to earth-worms eollectccl in 
the rains, dried and sold in Lahore. 


HIBUDINEA. 

Leeches. 

Jok\}(mk\ Hind.; Drik, Kashmir; Jala, Guz.; Tam. ; 
Jelagalu. attain, jeriku, Tel.; Jigani, Kan.; Alta, Malay; 
Miyon, minyon, Burm. ; KudaUii, pundal. Sing. ; Jalukaha, 
Sans. ; AaJUvj, zalo, Arab. ; Zalo^ zalok, Pers, 

Leeches have long been known and recommended by Sans- 
krit writers. Those used in Bengal come chiefly from Baraset. 
The beat are said to be obtained from Shekoab^ in the United 
Provinces. I^arge numbers ate caught at Patiala in the Pun- 
jab. The species of Indian leeches have not been scientifically 
determined. 

CRUSTACEA. 

Crab. 

The carapace shells of crabs are employed medicinally at 
Lahore under the name of Kekra (Baden Powell). 

The so-called “ crab’s eyes,” sold in oriental bazars, are 
the opercula of gasteropod molluscs. (See Turbo sp.) 

Penbus monodon, Pabr. . . . . . . Dried Prawn. 

Vern A/aW rubian, Hind. 

These dried crustaceans of a pinkish coioar come from the 
coast of Sind and are sold in the bazars of the Punjab* 
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Baden Powell catalogues another animal under the name 
of ^fahi ruhian kn kiftm, which comes from the sea coast. He 
says, “ The sample i.s not a shrimp as the first is, the dried 
pieces having a grey colour. 

ARA(’1L\1I)A. 

TrOMBIDIUM (iKANI)ISSlMUM, Kocll. 

Vern. : — Birhoti, hhlr huii^ birlmmti, Hind. ; Indrabovum, 
tutnfde pur.hi^ Tam. : Kirmie aroosl, Arab.; Endra hoya rrimie, 
Sans. The Scailel Mit<i or Kains’ Insect. 

This mite has been nsferred to Bucella carniola {IMatt’s 
Hictiojuiry), Mutella aidiyueiisia (Honigberger , MvtoUa occi- 
de ntalis t XiiiiiXie)^ liinl to species of Tvlranyclnta and Aranva. 
These insects arc of a bright scarlet colour, vt^lvety in appear- 
ance. 'riiev arc found nearly all over India and Burma where 
the soil is siindy, and are very common at the commencement 
of the rainy season in July. They are dried and kept for sale 
in the bazai’s. The mite and the expressed oil have a great 
reputation among iMuhamtn^ulaiis as an aphrodisiac, 'riu* oil 
is also used as an external application for various complaints. In 
Bengal it is considered to act as a nervine tonic. In Laliore 
according to Dr. Honigberger the mites are used against snake 
bites and in colie of horses. 

Dr. E. (i. Hill of Allahabad in 1905 examined the oil 
expressed from the insi'cts and communicated th(‘ results to 
this Society. He found the princi])al constituents to be niy- 
risto-diolein, with small quantities of stearin, cholesterol, 
colouring matter and butyri(J acid. It does not i)oss(‘ss the 
properties of a counter-irritant which had been ascribed to it 
by older writers. Journ, aSV. Bemj,. 1905, 74. ) 

INSECTA. 

Ilefniptera, 

(’oerrs c.\CTi, Linn. .. .. 'Hie Cochineal Insect. 

Vern. : — Kirnm], kinndana^ Hind. ; Kanniz, Per. Cochi 

neal. 

The female insect dried. Used as a colouring agent and 
as an adjumit to expectorant mixtures. The Hakims con- 
sider it destructive to the generative fac.ulty. The supply 
comes from Bombay ; that used in Afghanistan is said to come 
from Persia and Bokhara. 

T vcHABDiA LACCA, KeiT. . . . . The Lac Insect. 

Seed lac is officinal at Lahore and is used in enlargement 
of the liver, dropsy, ulcers and wounds. 
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HYiMKNOl'TERA. 

Apis dorsata, Fabr. .. .. Thc' Hill H(v. 

Apis indioa, Fabr. * . . . . The Troe liiv. 

Apjs flohea, Fabr. . . . . Tlie Fl(»\vcr Hct*. 

The properties of wax and honey are too well known l«» 
need description. 

An aooount of the sourees, preparation, ir:ide and compo- 
sition of the, Bcos’ wax of British India will be found m 'riu* 
Agricultural Ledger, *’ No. 7 of 1904. 

The honey of A. florea^ as well tis that of Mdipona sp., 
is reputed in some districts to have medicinal properties. 

In Mandalay the <‘omb {Pahtoi' paui^ Bunn.) is sold in the 
bazars at 2 annas a piece. It is mixed with oil and hcat«'d 
until a thhik ointment is formed, which is applied to the heads 
of children. • 

Dr. Honigbeiger states that wasp or hortu^t’s ne<ls are 
recommended as antispasmcKlic. 

J.KFIDOPTKRA. 

Bombyx FOBTUXATits, Hutttm. . . . . The Silk Moth, 

and other species. 

Vern. : — Abresham ^Amh . ; P«^,Beng. ; RednnAi-b^ri, Duk 
The cocoons of the silk moth are said to be styptic and 
tonic. 

Burnt, they are giv(Mi internally in profuse menstrual ion 
and chronic diarrhoea. 

Under this name in Ajmir white, silk cut into small pieces 
is given as a remedy for impotence (Irvine). 

Silk contains two albuminous substances, fibroin and 
seriein. 


tmEOPTERA. 

Mvlabris oicHOBiJ, Fabr. . . . . '^he Teleni Fly. 

and other species. 

Vern. :—Telni, tdni^mtkkhi. Hind.; Jiad-bo-ki-yimmp\ 
ziranyif Dec. ; Pbisitarin-i^ Tam. : Bliahiering-igdtt. Tel. 

These beetles are of common occurrence throughout Ijulia, 
especially in Hyderabad, Deccan, and Central India. 

This blistering beetle was first brought to notice in 1S09 
by General Hardwicke (in Asiatic Researches^ Vol. V), and has 
since been recommended by Drs, Adam Burt (1809), W. Hun- 
ter, Fleming and George Bidie. 

In the rainy season from June to December the beetles are 
found feeding upon species of Hibiscus^ Sida^ and plants of the 
OucurbitacesB. They are recommended to be gathered in the 
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morning or evening and immediately killed by exposing them 
to steam. Tiiey are then thoroughly dried in the sun and kept 
in bottles to preserve them from mpisiiire. The beetles con- 
sisting of several species of Mylabrideas are collected for com- 
mercial purpose at Gwalior, and are used in all the Government 
Medical Store Depots as a substitute for Spanish fly (Caniharis 
vesicaioria), 

Tlie nativxs recognize their anti-Jiydrox>hobic properties 
and employ them in eases of bites of mad dogs. As a blister- 
ing agent they are not ivell recognized, the cnuterinni actvale 
or burning with a hot iron being preferred. 

The Telini fly yields a larger quantity of cantliaridin than 
Spaiiisii blistering fly. Mylabris beetles havx been found to 
contain from 0*7il to 1*92 jjer cent, of cantharidin, while the 
average yield of active principle in eommereial caniharides is 
0’6 per cent. Kldred and Bartholomew in 190K found 1*24 and 
1 *.‘19 per cent, of cantliaridin in Ghimw blistering flies. The 
ash varies from 3*8 to 5 per c;eiit. 

l 4 .\RtM S MACunATUS, Falderiii. . . . . The Cocoon. 

Vern. : — Schahar ligaf, trehaln, tricala^ Pers. ; Sakar-el* 
tifflial, shnharii-fal. Hind. 

The cocoons are formed by this eureulionid beetle on a 
species of Echinops, The cocoons are ovoid or globular in 
form, about J inch in length, their inner surface is composed of 
a smooth, lianl, dusky layer, external to wliich is a thick 
rough tuherculated coating of greyish- white colour and earthy 
appearance. Some of the cocoons have attached to them the 
remains of the tomentose stalk or spiny leaf of the plant. 
The drug is brittle and sweetish to the taste. Dr. Honigberger 
states that these insect nests were imported into Lalmre from 
the Peninsula. The cocoons are figured in Hanbury’s 
“Science Papers,” p. Ifll, and in Honigberger’ s “Thirty-five 
years in the East.” 

The saccharine principle was examined by Berthelot 
(Compt. Rendtts, 28 Juin 1858, 1276) and named by him trelia- 
lo8C‘, a boiiy possessing distinctive properties which separate 
it from other sugars. By means of a ferment, trehalase, 
obtained from cultivation of Aspergillus niger^ P. Harang has 
obtained from 23 to 30 per cent, of trehalose from the 
cocoons. (./. Pharm, Ghim,, 1906, 23,471.) 

MOLLUSCA. 

Melbagbina MABOABiTiFBBA, Lam. Pcarl Oyster. • 

Unio MABGiNALTS, Lam. . . Freshwater Pearl Mussel. 

Vern.: — Mukta^ Sans.; Moolie, Hind.; Moothco, Tam.; 
Juhur, lidu, Arab. ; Mirwareed^ Pers. 
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Pearls have been used in medicine from a vciy ancient 
period and are mentioned in Sanskrit literature by Susruta. 
They are purified for use by boiling with the leaves of certain 
plants, calcining them in covered crucibles and reducing to 
powder. The powder is esteemed in urinary diseases and 
consumption, and is said to increase the strength, nutrition and 
energ,\ of weak patients. Arabian physicians suppose pow- 
dered pearls to have virtues in weak eyes. 

Th(‘ only value pf3sses.sed by tlie gem is doubtless that of 
an antacid, a property for which it was used in foriv.cr times 
in European medicine. The supply of pearls for this purpose, 
no doubt, came from India. Linsclioten wrote in the sixteenth 
century of seed pearls : “ They arc sold by the ounce, and used 
by Potticaries and by Pliysitions, and to that end many of 
them are carried into Portingall and Venice, and are very good 
and cheap.” • Irvine lecords that small seed pearls, called 
MoUbvia^ were brouglil from Bombay and prescriM in Ajinir 
for imx>otency- They cost Rs. 7 per tola in 1841. 

Placenta ORBrcTiLARis (Pr4AC'0NA pla- 
centa, Linn.) .. .. Window Oyster. 

The pearls from this sjKHjies besides being used to some 
extent for ornamental purjiuses, are sui)posed to possess invigor- 
ating properties and are used as a miMliciiic. In South India 
the lime prepared from the.se shells is used by the rich in 
mixing with pfin^mpari, 

Avutjla sp. 

Vern, : — K/ia-iphkama^ Biirm. 

The shells from Tavoy and Mergui are sold in Moulmein. 
Price, 15 annas each. A paste is made of the shell and water 
in conjunction witli otlier articles and is given for diabetes. 

OsTREA sp. . . , . . , . , Oyster. 

Vern. : — Sipi, Hind. ; Kalu, Guz. : Teram, Malay. 

These shells are sold in Mandalay under the same name as 
that of the Avicula. They come from Moulmein. They con- 
tain about 90 per centi of calcium carbonate. 

UnIo spp. . , . . Freshwater Mussels. 

Vern. : — Tauh-ikwa^ Burm. 

The shells of two of these species are sold in Mandalay. 
In combination with other drugs they are said to be useful for 
coughs. Ooncha fLumaiilia mention^ by Dr. Honigberger is 
probably of this genus. It is said to be used by the hakims at 
Lahore as a m^icine. The shell with the common people 
serves for a spoon out of which they take their medicine. 
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Gypbaea moneta, Li mi. 

Vern. : — Cowrie sipi. Hind. ; (^odt, Guz. ; Beya, Beng. : 
Kywrf)pk, Burm. ; SaJaf, wada, Arab. ; Khar rnahra, Pers. ; Vara- 
tika heya, Sans. 

A species of Cyprtpjt is collected on the sea shore, and tlu‘ 
shells arc sold in Mandalay as a remedy for venereiil diseases. 

Pasciolvria spp. . . . . . . The Operculum. 

Vern. : — Nnhk, SiUunuk^ Hind. ; XathlUy Mar. ; Nakhvn, 
Peis, and Punj.; Azf ar~ut Jib, Avuh,; Vngais odoratns. Unguis 
dwmoni, Lat. ; Onyx, Greek; Srhechehth, Heb, ; Scented nails, 
Eng. 

The operculum of t\m.iolaria irapezinm and other s|)eeies 
of tulip .shells and perhaps of other MiiricidiO is a perfume and 
nud ieine of very ancient use. It is now rec^oj^nized as the 
origin of onychia, one of the ingredients of tluj sacred incense 
of ihc tabernacle (Kxodus xxx. 34). It was the Blatta 
Bizantia of Eastern Euro])e, and was quoted by Dioscorides as 
Onyx “qutKl in India nardiferis paludibus invenitur.” and 
described their properties. Avicenna in his (‘anon describes 
several varieties of Azfur-niJih, Liiineus asciibed the origin 
to SiroirdniH Icniiginosus, Kuini)hius enumerates ten kinds of 
mlorifcrous onyx wiiicli serve as the basis of the priiKupal 
perfumes of the Indian Islands (Herb. Awb,, 11, (J. 17). The 
perfume is develojied by luxating. The nails are powdered and 
niix<*d with oil and fried, and the inixUire is applied to the 
body or head as a cosmetic. In medicine the operculum is 
prescribed by Hakims in epilepsy and hysteria. 

Azfar HtJih as sold in the bazars is a thick horny dark- 
brown, claw-liki^, ovate opercule, one inch broad by li inch 
long, on its outer fi.ee are many concentric lines surrounding a 
sub-apical nucleus, in the inner face the concentric lines are 
finer with a broad smooth glossy swelling along its outer 
margin. Charrmt nnk is the bazar name for the operculum 
with a part of the flesh of the mollusc attached. The oporcula 
are very albuminous and contain about two per cent, of ash ; 
they evolve x)yrrhol when submitted to destructive distillation. 

The drug is imported into Bombay from Aden and Zanzi- 
bar ivnd is valued at one rupee per })ound. 

* 

Pteroceras LAMB 1 S, Linn. .. .. Spider (law. 

Vern. : — KhayaJhin, Burm. 

These shells obtained from Mergui and Tavoy are sold in 
Moulmein. They are given in the form of a paste mixed with 
other articles in diabetes. 

Turbinella RAPA, Lam. . . • . The Conch shell. 

Vern. ; — Shankha, skenkham, Sans. ; SukL\ Duk. ; Sankha^ 
Guz. and Tam. 
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In Patna the sliavings of conch shells are sold as riiediciue 
under the name of Sunk-diooriim. TJicy arc considered ant- 
acid and alterative. 

Con(!h shell lime (SaMa bhasma) is a favourite caustic in 
Hindu medicine : it is prepared from the refuse shells left by the 
bangle-makers of Dacca. 

Fuses sp. 

Wm\.\-^Khayarthin, Bunn. 

This is sold in Mandalay under the same vernatmlar Jiame 
as tJic conch shell. It is brought from Moiilmeiti. 

Tukbo s|). , . . . . . The Operculum. 

Vei n . : — Navi sanklui, Beng. ; 0/te^n ^irtan, Pers. 

Ainslie informs us that the Persians employ crab's eyes or 
crab’s stones? as an absorbent. They were procured i n abundance 
from Astracan. In C^alcutta they are us(*d m a charm for 
rheumatism and other complaints. Thci stones are white with 
brown patches, weighing less than one gramme each. The 
inner surfiice is plane with a spiral groove .n the centre, the 
outer surface is convex. They contain calcium carbonate. 

Sbpja sp. • . . . . . Indian Cuttle Fish. 

Vorji . : — Samuiifhr }wjy mmutulr^phen^mmvdrafenn, Hind. ; 
JJirya^hhkaff, Dec.; Keddelniiray, Tam,; Samndrapii^nurugu, 
Tal ; Kaf-tHtaria (the foam of the water), Pers. ; Cuttle iisli 
bone, Eng. 

The internal calcareous skeleton of the cuttle fish is fre- 
([iiently used in iiKidicine. It is the Os sepias of old pharma- 
copeias. The fine scrapings of the bone boiled in oil are 
dropped into the ear in ear-ache and otorrluna. Sometimes 
the powder is placed in the ear, lime juice being added to 
produce effervescence which relieves the pain. It is usually 
brought by returned pilgrims from Mecca and hence is looked 
upon as a very important medicine. In Burma a species of 
Sepia is called Ye-jiet or “Water-hen.” Sepia bone is consi- 
dered refrigerant, absorbent and ant-acid. In Ajmir it is used 
in eye ointments. 

The Indian cuttle fish bone has the following composition ; 
calcium carbonate 88*7, calcium sulphate '76, organic matter 
and water 9'3. iron oxide aud alumina *46, magnesia and alkalis 
1'7, silica '1, phosphoric acid *02. 

PISCES. 

The oil from the livers of certain fish is palatable and has a 
similar composition to that of cod-liver oil, and has been 
recommended as a substitute. Some of the oils were prepared 
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in the Indian Museum in 1009 and submitted to analysis. 
The liver of the white Sting Ray (Trygon microps) for instance 
weighed 89 J pounds. It was composed of 71*6 parts of oil, d?*? 
parts of water and 10*7 parts of hepatic tissue. The oil 
dex^osited an amount of white fat, cliiefly palinitin, at the cold 
weather temperature, and possessed a not unpleasant odour 
and a yellowish colour. The following constants were obtained ; 
Specific gravity at 50'"(1. 0*914 ; melting point 22"^ ; acid value 
0*98 ; saponification value 194*0 ; iodine value 1 24*7 ; Reichert- 
Meissl 0*26 ; fatty acids per cent 92*2, melting at 37*5 neutrali- 
sation value 203*4. Tlie oil contained a cholesterol afforfirig 
a rose-red colour with sulphuric acid. 

The spincy tails of a species of Trygon, (NgaJeit^kyant, 
Burm.) are brought from Mergui and Tavoy to Moulinein and 
sold for medicine at 8 as. for 2 ticals. A paste of tliese is 
given to patients suffering from urinal disorders and diabetes. 

Otoliths or bones from the head of certain fish are sold in 
the bazars as an aphrodisiac. They are small, hard, whitish- 
grey, oval sha^jed, shcll-likc bodies, consisting of calcium carbo- 
nate. The vernat'ular name is Sang-usarmahi or Swig-sarmaiyp 
(white surmaiye). They are sold at Delhi, Patna and Ajmir at 
8 as. per tola. 

The bile {pitta) of the rohitaka or Bohu fish (Gyprinus 
Kohita or Jjiheo rohifa, Day) is used in medicine by the Hindus 
and IS considered laxative. 

CHELONIA. 

Chklone sp. . . . . . . . . Turtle. 

Vern. : — Kachra, Hind.; Kmhho, Guz. 

Mr. Hughes Bullcr has drawn attention to the peculiar use 
of the turtle shell in medicine. The people of the Mchran 
coast have the habit of tying a piece of the shell 4 by 2 inches 
to any animal liaving a stoppage of urine. 

The oil of turtles is nutritive and demulcent. 

In Assam turtles’ eggs are eaten and used medicinally. 

OPHIDIA. 

The author of the Ulfaz Udwiyeh quotes the medicinal 
qualities of the flesh and skin of various snakes. The cast-off 
coat or slough under the names of Emvia serpentis and 
Spdium serpentis was formerly used as a ligature in intermit- 
tent fevers. The skins are still sold in the bazars as a remedy 
for epilepsy. 

LAOBRTILIA. 

SoiNGUS MiTRANUS, Anders. . . . . The dried lizard. 

(Syn. S. arenarius, Murray.) 
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Vern. :—Reg mahi, reg-ume, Hind.; Sarado, kahda, Bomb. 

Honigbcrger, Baden Powell and Sakharam Arjun refer 
this ‘‘sand fish’* to Lacerta scuicua, Linn., but this spories is 
peculiar to Egypt and Algeria, and does not extetid beyond the 
shores of the Red Sea. 8. mitrantis occurs only in ilio sandy 
region of Sind. The lizard is eviscerated and dried and in tins 
state is sold in the bazars of Northern India. It is beaten 
into a paste and administcrc^d with spices. It has a reputation 
as a nervine stimulant, tonic and aphrodisiac. 

An oil is sometimes prepared from this and other lizards, 
and used by Muhammadans <as an aphrodisiac. Irvine speaks 
of Sanda^ a kind of lizard which is distilled and tlie oily product 
used in Ajmir. 

Maboia OAB.1NATA, Boiilengei'. 

According to tlie Dictionary of EcAmmic Prod^icU this 
lizard, the common Indian skink, is used medicinally. 

MAMMALIA. 

SlRKNIA. 


Halicobe indicus, Desm. . . . . The Dugong. 

This species is distributed throughout the Indian Ocean, 
on the west of Ceylon, and in the Eastern Archipelago. From 
6 to 14 gallons of oil is yielded by each animal. The oil which 
is free from odour is liighly valued in medicine and cookery. 
It is said to be an admirable substilute for cod-liver oil. 

CETACEA. 

Physbter macbocbphalus, Linn. . . The Sperm Wluile. 

Vern.: — Ahr4-amher^ Arab.; Sahabvia, Pers. ; Aniham, 
Guz. ; Ambergris, Eng. 

A morbid excretion found in the intestine of the whale, 
found in the sea and on the coasts of India, Africa and Brazil. 
A single piece has been known to weigh 760 lbs. It was 
introduced into medicine by the Arabs, and is prescribed for 
its stimulant and antispasmodic properties. It is mostly ui^d 
in perfumery. It contains about 85 per cent, of ambroin, 
balsamic extractive and a minute quantity of ash. 

PiiATANiSTA GANOETiCA, Gray k Harder. . . Gangetic Dolphin. 

Vern, i—Sus^ stisa, Hind. ; Susuk, sishuk, Beng. ; Sisumar, 
Sans. ; Bhutan, sunsar, Sind. ; Hiho, seho, Ass. ; Huh, Sylhet. 

This dolphin is common in the tidal waters of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra. The flesh is eaten by particular 
castes and the oil has a great reputation as an embrocation. 
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The oil has the following coiiatants : — Specilie gravity at 
15 -921: Afid value 21*36; saponification value 19S*8 ; iodine 
value 106-9 : Reichert- Meissl value -71 ; L^atty acids per cent. 
94 ; meriting at 25-5' ; neutralisalion value !^5 ; iodine value 
116*5. The solid fats consist chiefly of palmitin ; no sperma- 
ceti is present. 


UNfUILATA. 

Rhinoceros unicornis, Linn. . . The Rhinoceros. 

Linschoten devotes a cliapter to the value of the various 
parts <if this animal. He says : “ Tlu^ir horns in India are much 
<'steenH*d and used against all veninie, poyson, and many other 
diseases : likewise his teeth, claws, flesh, skin and blood, and 
his vny dung and water and all, whatsoever is about him, is 
much esteemed in India, and used for the curing of many 
diseases and sicknesses, which is very good and most true, 
as T mys(‘l{ have found,” In Takfif Shercpf (translated by 
Playfaii, IS33) rhinoceros flesh and smoke from the horn are 
higlily praised. The horn , assumed to he that of the unicorn, 
liad virtues ascribed to it in Kurope up to the seventeenth 
contiiry. 

Tiu‘ urine from the animal preserved in the Zoological 
Gardens, (\alcutta, is in great demand to the present day as a 
tonic for the treatment of enlarged spleen. It was analysed by 
Gol. L. A. Waddell in 1893 {Indian Medical Gazette. May), 
who found it to be alkaline in reaction to have phosphates in 
abundance. 

Tlie dried blood of the Rhinoceros {H. aoniUiicm) is used in 
Mouhnein as an important medicine under the name of Kyan 
t/nre. The l)lood is dried in the gut of the bowel and resembles 
black pudding. The price is one rupee ])er tical or one rupee 
in weight. It is valued by Burmans and Chinese. In the 
Mandalay drug shops a substance similar to congealed blood is 
sold as a substitute for the more costly rhinoceros blood. Its 
origin could not be iiscertained. 

Bos INDICA .. .. The Cow. 

Vern. : — GnoJochan^ Hind. ; Korashanum^ Tam. ; Hejr-ul- 
bucker, Arab. ; Gomerck, Pers. ; Gorot^ana, Sans. The biliary 
calculus of the cow or ox. 

These secretions are found in the gall bladder of cows and 
oxen in India. They are of the size of a large marble and of a 
bright yellow colour. They are considered valuable in certmn 
indispositions of young children, accompanied with acidity 
and deficiency of bile ; they are besides reckoned cordial and 
alexipharmic, and useful in abortion and diseases supposed to 
be caused by evil spirits. 
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The bile {Safra, Hind., Pitta, Sans.) of the buffalo, wild 
bear, goat, peacock and rohitaka fish (Ci/prina Rohita) is used 
under the designation of pancha pitta or ffve biles. According 
to Dr. Honigberger it is considered laxative. 

])r. Aitchison says that in Afghanistan the dung of sheep 
and goats is converted by destructive distillation into a tar or 
pitch called aia-roghan wliich is used to protect the sores on 
cal tie from flies. 

llEZOAR Stone. 

Vern. : — Padzahr, Pers. ; Bazaltr, Arab. ; Vis/M kalfoo. 
Tain. 

This substance appears to have been first used as a 
medicine by the Arabians, Avenzoar gives a wonderful account 
of it; and Kagis in his (^ontiiiens describes it fully, and extols 
its good (lualities as a sudorific and alexipharmic. In India it 
is still supposed to possess sovcnngji virtues as an external 
ai»j»licalion in cases of snake bite or scorpion stings. Linseho- 
len devotes a chapter to the description of “ Bezar stones 
and other stones good against poyson,*’ and he quotes Do 
Orta's account of the origin of this biliary concretion. Ho 
says: “ The Bezar stone cuiniueth out of Persia from the land 
oi* Province called Carassone (Khorasan), and also out of other 
places in India : they grow within the maw of a sheepe or goat, 
about a little straw, that lyetli in the middle of the maw ; the 
stone IS very slicke and smooth without, of a darke greene 
colour.’' Similar stones are obtained from the cow, goat, wild 
boai, antelope, porcupine and camel. That obtained from the 
camel is the cheapest, but that from the Persian wild goat 
(f Vr/>m (egagrus) is considei-ed the most efficacious. 

Two s|)Ocimens are aliown in tlie Indian Museum. The 
larger one, about the size of a small lien’s egg, is dark green in 
colour and made up of concentric layers surrounding a central 
straw. The substance of the stone is almost entirely soluble 
in spirit. 'J'he smaller one from a Persian goat is dark brown 
in colour, cylindrical, one inch long by oue-tliird of an inch in 
diameter. 

Oamelits . . , . . . . - Camel. 

Mai‘8Utr-arabi is tlie name given by Irvine (“Topography 
of Ajmere ”) to tlic blood which has congealed in the body of 
a young camel. The camel after being overfed is driven about 
violently, and then killed, when the blood is extracted. It is 
brought from Bombay to Delhi and costs three rupees a tola. 
It is administered in oases of impotence. 

Ainslie says the rennet of the camel, which the Pemian 
term puneer mayeh-^OGter, is placed amongst their aphrodisiacs. 

Dr. Honig^rger calls the substance Camelinum coagukmt 
and 8 a 3 rs it is highly esteemed by Arabian doctors. 
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Baden Powell says Maya shutr arabi is the rennet from 
the stomach of the camel. The genuine article is brought from 
Arabia and sells at Rs. 8 for 4 oz. 

I liave not met with this article in Calcutta. 

Cbrvus duvaucbli, Cuv. . . The Barasingha. 

Vern.: — Mrigasrimja, Sans.; Sainbamcingaj TAnr., Harts- 
horn. 

The antlers of the bara-singha stag, incinerated in closed 
vessels, is used in painful affections of the heart, pleurodynia, 
sciatica and lumbago. Powdered in water or rubbed on a 
stone in conjunction with other ingredients it is used as an 
application in hcadaclie and rheumatic pain. It is given in 
doses of about twenty grains in clarified butter. It is officinal 
in Lahore, the supply b<nng received from Kashmir (Honig- 
berger). In Bombay transverse sections of the horn of Sambar 
((7. unicohr) are sold as a medicine under the name of Sambar 
singh. 

Hartshorn contains 57'5 per cent, of ash consisting chiefly 
of calcium phosphate. 

Mosghus MOSCHiFERua, Linn. . . • . The Musk Deer. 

Vern. i—Kasiura, Hind.; Mushka, mriganabhi^ Sans. The 
Pod. 

Musk is the unctuous grain found in the pod or abdominal 
gland of the animal. The Bharaprakasa describes three varie- 
ties of musk : Kamrupa, the 1>est ; Nepala, of intermediate 
quality ; and Kashmiri, inferior. Modem trade recognises 
three kinds: 1. Russian, 2. Assamese, 3. Chinese or Toii- 
qiiinese. 

India receives her supply of musk from Tibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and the Naga and Mishmi hills. 

Musk is us^ as a stimulant, antispasmodic and expecto- 
rant in low fevers, chronic cough or general debility. Its chief 
use, however, is in perfumery. The price of Tibetan musk is 
about Rs. 40 per ounce and that of Bhutan Rs. 32. In 1841 
it sold in Ajmir at Rs. 12 per tola (Irvine). 

CARNIVORA. 

r 

Ursus torquatus, Wagner . . . , Himalayan bear. 

Vern. i^Barlutrke^cherbee^ Hind. The Pat. 

Bears’ grease is appreciated for its medicinal properties 
and is an article of commerce in Northern India. It is pre- 
pared in Kangra, Mussoorie and Kumaon by heating the fatty 
tissue, as in rendering lord from the leaf of a pig, and straining 
while hot through a cloth. It is an emollient in rheumatism, 
and is used as a heating application to wonnds, bruises and 
sores. 
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The fat has been examined by the author (Joum. Asiatic 
Society Bethgalf Vol. IV, No. 2, 1808, 33). It has a yellowish 
white colour, a rancid odour, and a soft granular and pasty 
consistence at 21^. The following constants were obtained 
from two samples : Specific gravity at 50*^0*9013, *9007 ; melt- 
ing point 37®5, 34*6° ; acid value 13'8, 33'19 ; saponification 
value 203*8, 204*26 ; iodine value 62*77, 62*8 ; Reichert-Meissl 
value *93, *86; fatty acids percent. 94*78, 93*81 ; melting point 
42°, 40^ ; neutralixation value 206*6, 207*3 ; iodine value 67*2, 
62*9. The fat consists chiefly of olein and palmitin with a 
small quantity of stearin. 

ViVBBBA ZIBBTHA, Linn. . . . . . . Civet Cat. 

Vern. : — The animal : KhattaSy Hind. ; PuUreghu puney^ 
Tam. ; The pouch Ladana^ Heng. and Hind. ; Pullwjhu shuttam^ 
Tam. ; Za/iad, Arab. ; Gandharmyara^ Sans. 

The Civet cat is found throughout India from Assam to 
Malabar, and in Burma, Nepal and Arabia. The glandular 
receptacle contains an unctuous, odorous secretion used as a 
substitute for musk and castoreum. In Travancore there was 
once an establishment maintained at the expense ot‘ Govern- 
ment in which these animals were kept and reared for the sake 
of their secretion. 

Civet is chiefly employed in perfumery and in scentiiig 
medicinal oils; it is also considered to possess anodyne and 
anti-spasmodic properties. 

RODENTIA. 

Castor fiber, Linn. . . . . . . Beaver. 

Vem, : — Janda^bidastar, Hind. ; Ohenda. Sans. Castoreum. 

Castoreum is a fatty substance secreted by peculiar glands 
of this animal, and used as a therapeutic agent. It is obtained 
from North America and Siberia. It is reported to be sold in 
the Indian bazars under the above vernacular names, but I 
have never met with the article. Col. Phillott in Baz-nama- 
yi Nasiri ” speaks of it under the Persian or Arabic name of 
hachagan^ or, more correctly, ash^i^bachagan, so called from the 
fact that it is a medicine given to infants. 

CHEIROPTERA. 

Hifposidebus, sp. . . . . . . • • 

Vern. : — TaUklatm^ Malay ; Kam yaft, Baluch. The dung 
or guano. 

Masson in his Journey to Kalat” (1843) speaks of bats’ 
dung being held in high repute for its properties in ailments of 
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the eye. Mr. Hughes Buller says that it is used in Baluohis> 
tan, taken in the form of a draught for gonorrhoea. 


Mommv. 

Vern.:— silajit, Hind. ; Silajalu, Sans. ; Khalnwlt, 
mashm cliurro, Balucli. ; Arkidjibbil, mumiyai, Pers. : Oslro- 
coUa, Tiat. ; Rock sweat, Eng. 

This is one of the most remarktvblc of all Hindu mediciiues. 
There is still some obscurity surrounding its origin. It is 
apparently not derived from the vegetable kingdom. Although 
it exudes from rocks it cannot bo claimed as a mineral product. 
Its peculiar unctuous and nitrogenous nature and its long 
association with Egyptian mummies locate it theiefore among 
the animal materia medica. Mummy was a medicine of gn^at 
repute in Europe during the Middle Ages, and was no doubt a 
preparation made from embalmed bodies although oftim 
subjcHit to !idult<Tiition. The mumial obtained as a secretion 
from the mummy mountain in Persia and described by Chardin, 
Kaempfer Ousoloy, J^e Brun and other old travellers appears to 
be the same sulwtance as the black variety of silajit obtained 
at the present time from the Himalayas and so much appnici- 
ated in medicine. The occurrence and composition of silajit 
were described by the writer in a paper read beforcs this Society 
in 1903 (JowTO, .!«'«<. Soc. Beng., Vol. L.XXil. pt. IT, No. 3, 
99-104). From further samples chemically examined and fuller 
information on its origin and distribntiou it must be admitted 
tlut while it is an interesting relic of primitive medicine it has 
litt^' claim to possess any valuable therapeutic properties. 



46 . Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah^ Tal6 Sap, 
Lower Siam. 

By N. Annandalis, D.Sc., F.A.S.B. 


The Koh Si Hah are a group of five rocky islands of liim*- 
stone that rise from tho shallow waters of the Talc Sap 
(“ Great Lake ”), a lagoon on the east coast of the nortliern 
]»art of the Malay Peninsula that closely resembles the (MiiJka 
Lake in Orissa and Ganjam in many respects. 

Tlie photograph lieni reproduced was taken in tlie chief 
of these islands in 1899 wliihi I was a membtT of the Skeat 
Expedition, and is, [ think, worth publishing as an iliustra- 
tion of the primitive leligion of the people of those part'<. 

Th<i people an* probably of mixed Siamese, (Chinese and 
Malay descent and obtain their living, at any rate for a part 
of the year, by collecting the edible nests ()f a swift {Callo- 
mlui innotninata) whicli breeds in large numbers in the caves 
that honeycomb the islands. The nest-oollectors live them- 
selves in the smaller caves, in which they erect platforms 
of bamboo whereon to sit and sleep. Their occupation is a 
Jiazardtms one, for the approach to many of the bird-caves is 
dangerous and Uiero are yawning cavities to be avoided. Tt 
is, moreover, pursued under very strict regulation, the right to 
collect the nests being leased out to a Chinaman for a consider- 
able sum every year. Tho inhabitants of the islands arc his 
servants or liirelings, but judging from their oiler ings at the 
little shrines in their village, if it can be called a village, tliey 
have some interest in the take. 

The shrine figured was tho larger of two situated in natural 
cavities in the rock above a platform of stone or bricks that 
had boon built near the landing place. The other shrine 
contained as an object of worship a stone naturally of conical 
shape. Offerings of edible nests, most of them dirty, contami- 
nated with feathers and of little value, but a few clean and of 
the pale yellow colour that delights the Chinese epicure, were 
made before this shrine. It was approached by several little 
stef«, which were for ornament or for the use of the spirits only, 
for it was situated only a few feet above the ground. The larger 
shrine was in a cliff at right euigles to that in which the smaller 
one had been constructed and was situated rather higher above 
the platform. It had been formed, so far as it was otherwise 
than of natural formation, by placing a rough wooden frame 
of oblong shape at the entrance to the cavity. To this 
frame were attached, in the Chinese fashion, oblong pieces of 
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paper on whioh squares of gold-leaf had been 'stamped and 
longer pieces of paper on whioh pseudo-Chinese oharaoters 
, Were printed. I say pseudo-Chinese characters advisedly, for 
, . although they were, doubtless copied directly or indirectly from,' 
some Chinese prayer, th^ had become so degenerate in the 
r process that they could no longer be recognised as chamctees 
' at all. Advertisements from tins of canned.fruit and other likai , 
• commercial products were fixed up with the squares of goldf,- 
leaf and the sham Chinese prayers. 

The qbject'Of worship in this shrine consisted of an upright 
figure carved in wood and gilt. It had probably been intendsd' 
by the sculptor for an image of Buddha, but a wooden sword 
had' been- inserted in one hand, and it was recognized by ihe 
. people of the islands as representing the guardian spirit of the 
oaves. The figure stood on a rhinoceros skull, and round it 
was piled a most heterogeneous collection of natural curiositleB,' 
rude clay images of cattle, vases cbntaming incense stic^ 
and Buddhist rdiquiaries. The natural objects included orooo- 
dileh*' skulls, sharks’ jaws, sawfishes’ **sawB” and stones of 
peculiar natural shape, especially pieces of stalagtite or stalag* 
mite that had assumed a vague resemblance to the human form. 

The shrine is interesting as illustrating the bastard 
Buddhism, or rather the animism disguised under a thin 
veneer of Buddhism, that prevails among the moth primitive 
population of Lower Siam. The advertuementB offered at It 
have perhaps- peculiar interest as illastrating the belief that a 
spirit cannot ^ringuish between the real and the ideal: The 
man, who offeti^ the covering of 'a tin of canned HobUfy 
; offerWli'in vi^ue of the pictures 6n the. paper, not only., the- 
fruit in its gbnfiedpresentimmt, but also the factory in 
it had been prepared.^ ' ^ 




Shrine in the Tale Sap, Lower Siam. 



47* List of Jesuit Missionaries in ** Mogor ( 1580—1803). 
By Rev. H. Hostbn, S.J. 


This list contains the names of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
Nortli India as found in the (Catalogues of tlie Provinco of Goa 
preserved among our Archives in Europe. It was kindly for- 
warded to the writer by the late Fr. .1. B. Van Meiirs, S.J., 
and cannot hut render great service in all questions connected 
with the history of our North India Missions. Many of our 
( Catalogues having been lost in troublous liniea, our list is not 
exhaustive, nor is it our intention, at pr(‘Rejit, to fill in the 
many gaps oi- to discuss the moot-points involved. This is 
a task fiiini which otiier occupations may keep 11s for long 
debarred. 

l.iet it be borne in mind that our Catalogues ai e not always 
an infallible guide. They represent tlie missionary personnel at 
a given period, a status with which stress of circumstances 
might interfere even before it came into operation, or soon after. 
Such .as it is, this list will work ns a reivdy means of chocking 
numerous historical data. 

Fr. J. B. V.an Mours’ notes do not go back to the very 
origin of the ** Mogor ” Mission, but only to 1593. It is well 
known that the iirst Mission to Akbar (1580 — 83) consisted of 
Bl. Rudolph Aquaviva, Fr. Anthony Monserrat and Fr. Francis 
Ilcnriquez . The second (1 590-91 ) was composed of Frs. Christo- 
pher de Vega, Edward Leituo, and a Companion, perhaps Fr. 
Francis Cabral, '*iiot yet in priest’s orders.” The third 
Mission, according to our Catalogues, would date from 159.3 ; 
but, Mr. £. D. Maclagan {Jaum, As. Soc. Bengal^ 1896, p. 64) 
shows that it left Goa only on December 3, 1694. 

We have refrained from interfering with the orthography 
of the proper names in the original. We simply insert in f ] 
the more likely forms. As for the biographical data inserted 
here and there, they are mostly from the pen of Fr. Van Meura 
and supplement or modify what we wrote in Jesuit Missionaries 
in Northern India and Inscriptions on their Tombs^ Agra (1589 — 
1803), ('Catholic Orphan Press, Portuguese Church Street, Cal- 
cutta, 1907. 


Jo93 . — ^They are three in the Mission, Father [Jerome] Xavier, 
Father [Emmanuel] Pinheyro [Pinheiro] and Brother 
[Benedict] Goes, who is in charge of the house. 
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Fr, Jerotne Xavier: born at Buro, in the Diocese of 
Painpcluiia, was Rector of tlie (^ollege of Bassein and Cochin 
during 8 years ; Superior of the Professed House, Coa, 2 years ; 
Master of Novices, 1 year; professed, Jan. 15, 15S4: died 
at Goa, June 27, 1017. Tii 1005, he is said to have been 12 
years Superior of the Mission and to be in the 56th year of his 
age, and tlie 37th of his religious life.*’* 

“ iV. Enimanurl Pinheiro: born in 1544 at Pontadelgado 
in the Island of St. Michael ; entered tlirt Society, March 0, 
1573; took the simple vows. June 15 [13 ?], 1598; was in the 
Mogor Mission from ‘ 1594.’ ” 

“ Pro, Benedici dt^ (lovfi: born in the Island of St. Michael; 
took his last vows, June 13, 1598 ; was in the Mission from 
‘1593’; died ^ in imiJa Cafhayo\ Apr. 11, 1007. In Dec. 
1599, he was in the 37th year of his age and the 1 Ith of his 
religious life.” He joined the Order in India. 

’.96, ’.97, ’,9.S, ’.9.9.~The same. 

JfiOO . — At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier, Sebastian Barreto and 

Bro. B. Goes. 

At Lahore: Falhms E. Pinheiro and fFrancisJ Corci 

[Corsil. 

Fr. SphaMian Hamio: born at Aveiro, in the Dioei^se 
of CWmbra, in 1507 ; entered the Novitiate in 1584: went to 
India and laboured in the Missions of the Province of Goa; 
was Rector of the College of Diu, and died at Goa in 1025. 
To these details given by Sotwel, Pr. de Backer substitutes 
the following:- “born in 1587 and died at the age of 
41.” Barbosa, on the other hand, states that he was 
born in 1585 at S. Joao do Ti<nire. Cf. Sommervoobl, BihL de 
la C. de f/. — Fr. Van Meurs writes that lie was born in 1566 
at Aveiro in the Diocese of (’oimbra, had entered the Society 
in 1584; was Superior of Diu in 1605, and made his profession 
on Feb. 5, 1606. 

“ Fr. Francis Corsi: an Italian ; came to Goa in 1599; was 
in the Mission [of Mogor] from 1599; professed in 1612; died 
in Mogor, Aug. 1, 1635.” Hais the Pndfc AtasA, the Florentine, 
mentioned by Bernier, Ct. W. Irvine, Storia do Mof/or, I, 
161; IV, 421, and J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 463, 468. 

1601 , * 0 : i , ’av, Nothing is changed. 

— ^Fathers J. Xavier, [Anthony] Machado, E. Pinheiro, 

F. Corci, and Bro. B. Goes. 

1 rpjiQ <• >» contain notes from first-rate sources by Fr. J. B. 

Van Meurs, S.J. 
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Fr. Anthony Machado : born at Serpa, in the Dioeose of 
Evora; professed, Jan. 17, 1595; Professor of Flulosophv. 3 
years; Superior at Chaul, I year; at Hassein, 2 years, [n l(iU, 
he was 53 years old, of whieh he had spent 36 in the Society ” 
Cf. J.A.t^.B., 1910, p. 459. 

KiOfi, ^07 . — Notliing is clianged. 

Jf)08 . — [This Catalogue seems to be missing.] 

i6'a9.— Fathers J. Xavier, A. Machado, F. Corci, K. Pinheiro. 

IHIO . — At Agra: Fathers J. Xavier and F. Corel. 

At Lahore: Fathers A. Machado and [Jo-seph] Castro |(le 
Castro]. 

“ Fr. Manoel Pinheiro is gone to (Joa with the ainl)assa<lor 
of the King of Mogor,’’ 

' By oi’der of the King of Mogor, Fr. Manoel Pinheiro wjis 
sent to the Portuguese Viceroy at Goa, in company with the 
am bassador , to undertake and transact some business. A rri v'i ng 
in Cambay and tiiiding circumstances changed. Ire left I he 
Mogor ambassador, went to Goa, and returned with ample 
powers to make either war or peace. The ambassador, on 
receiving orders from his master, returned to the Court and 
entrusted the whole matter to Fr. Manoel. Pinheiro returned 
to (ioa, transaetod the tifTair and came hack to the 
Mission.” 

“ Fr. Joseph dr Castro : of Turin, born in 1577; entered 
the Society in 1696; professed of three vows in 1612: died in 
Mogor on December 25, ‘ 164S.’ ” Cf. \V. Irvine, Sioria do 
Mogor by Manucci, Vols. 1, 161; IV, 424, Costa da, J. 
Manucci calls liim by mistake Joseph da Costa. Tin's name 
applies to another missionary, who came much later. (.*f. also 
J.A.S,B.j 1010, pp. 45S, 460. The date of his death must be 
1646, the Annual Letter of Mogor for May 1648— Aug. 1649 
stating that he was disinterred in 1648, more than a year after 
his burial, and found incorrupt. In Febr. 1648, Fr. Christofdier 
da Costa conveyed the remains from Lahore to Agra, where they 
were honourably buried “in the Cemetery of our defunct 
Fathers.’ ’ 

1611. — Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, J. ('astro, A. Machado, 
F. (3orci, and Nicolas Cautero. 

“Fr. Nicolas Cautero J born at Cea in 1580; entered the 
Society in 1601.” 

1612. — Fathers J. Xavier, E. Pinheiro, A. Macchado, F. Corci, 
J. Castro. 

1623 ^ — As above. 
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1 110 . — Father John “ de Sena a Frenchman, is added to the 
number. 

“In the 3rd (/ataloguo we read: — ‘They are scattered 
ill various stations, and will await patiently the opportunity 
of preacliing. No one comes t-o be enlightened, nay, those 
who appeared to be enlightened (I speak of the King’s 
relatives) liave rejected the light and have returned to their 
vomit, at tlu‘ King’s order. Because of a ship seized by 
the Portuguese. Ours sire molested. They lived at the King’s 
expense ; now. tliey live on alms. ’ ” 

Fr, Joint, “rfc —Of. Thv Voyage of Francois Fyrard 

de Tjnrnl, b 3 ’' A. Gray, in 2 Vols. (3 pts.), London, Hakluyt. 
Society. 1888, Vol. 11. pp. 3(5, 270. 2S1 , 282. At p. 3(5, Pyrard, 
who knew him at (<oa, writes his name Jan de Seine and des- 
cribes him as a Liwrainer from Nancy : at p. 270. his name is 
spelt Jan de ('eneft, and he is a liorrainer of Verdun. Fr. Van 
Meurs writes: — Mofarnsis \ horn xn 1574; entered in 1596; was 
a Missionary in Salceti*. A. Franco, S. J . , mentions one Fr. John 
Sene as leaving Lisbon for the East in 1602; da Camara Manoel 
fixes his departure in 1598 and calls him “ P. tloao Sena”; 
both describe him as an Italian. 

io’iO. — Father li. Pinheyro. broken down with age, is gone to 
Goa, where he is Confessor in the Professed Hous<‘. 

lOJU , — ^Fathers A, Maccinvdo. F. Corci, J. Castro, J. fdej Sena. 
UU7 , — Catalogue missing. 

1018, — Fathers A. Maccliado, Superior; F. Corci, J.deCrasto. 

1019. — Catalogue missing. 

lfi'20. — ^Fathers Francis (’orci (professed of 4 vows) ; Joseph 
de Castro (professed of 3 vows) ; Matthew de Paiveta 
[elsewhere: Payva], preacher; Gonsalvus de Souza, 
preacher, 

'^Father Matthew de^ Payva: of Lisbon; born in 1692; 
entered the Society in 10031?]; made his profession on May 
3, 162(5.” VI, J,A,S,n,, 1910, p. 454. 

“ Father Oonaalvva tie Souza : “ Matuzinus ” ; bom in 1588; 
entered in 1604: in the Mission since one year.” Professed in 
1623. C'f. J.AS.Ji., 1910, p. 448. 

— At Agra: Fathers Gonsalvus de Souza, and Mattiiew 
de Pay veta [also : de Payva]. 

Father Francis Corci, in the King’s suite. 

Father Anthony de Andrada, Visitor and Superior of the 
whole Mission. 
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Father Joseph de Crasto, at Samhar [Sambhar]; FatJier 
DidacusRodericus [Rodriguez], at Ainadabad [Ahnin- 
dabadj. 

Ft, Anthony de Andrade: born at Olivios in 15S1 : 
entered in 1597: made his profession on October 14, 1612” 
Of. 1910, p. 458. 

102 i. Janmnj.—'Rxoihov Manoci Marques is added to the 

Agra personnel.— From another source: Father A. do 

Andnwla: at Agra: Fathers M. d(i Payva and J. de Castro ; 

at Sambar: Father Q. de Souza; in the King’s suite: 

Father F. Corci. 

Brother Mmiuel Marques: Pietro della Valle juenlions him. 
though not by name, as passing through Surat in tl»o March of 
1023. Cf. jDr’ Viftqf/i di Pietro delta Valle, Roma, iMDt.’LXIlT, 
Vol. in, p. 85.- {Leitern da Surat^ de^ 22. di Marzo 1623, XVIl, 
XVIII.) "Brother Manuel accompanied Fr. de Andrade to 
Thibet in 1624. 

“ In a letter from Mogor (Aug. 15, 1027) to Fr. (Claudius 
Francis Septalio of Como, Upper Italy, Father J. de Castro 
s))eaks of Jahangir’s intimate friendship with two of the 
Fathers, whom ho always keeps in his Court.” 

No Catalogues are at hand for the period between 
January 1624 and 1641. A batch of old unpublished letters 
from Mogor Avill lielji us to bridge the gap. From a letter of 
Father J. de Castro, dated 20 Nov. H)31, Bengal, we learn 
tliat he is in the service of Mirza Zu>l Qarnin, at a place 250 
miles away from Agra, and 300 miles from Hugli. This I take 
to be Patna. Writing from ‘Mogul’ [Patna?], on 8 Aug. 
1632, he states that Father Francis Morando is with him, 
pending his depaiture for Thibet. On 28 Aui>. 1632, he writes 
once more from Bengal [Patna?], and notes that there are 
five Fathers in Thibet, and two others in Agra who are 
intended for Thibet. Uis next two letters are from Agra, 
24 Nov. 1632 and 6 Febr. 1633 : in the latter he speaks again 
of five Fathers in Thibet. So does Father Francis Corsi in a 
letter from Agra, 5 Oct. 1633, adding that they are in two or 
three different places. Tliere is another letter from Father de 
Castro dated Agra, 8 October 1633, and one of Father Morando, 
15 Oct. 1633, Agra, dealing like that of Father Corsi (Agra, 5 
Oct. 1633) with the arrival at Agra in July of 4,000 Portuguese 
prisoners from Hugli. 

From some other source, Father J. B. Van Meurs sent 
the following extract : 

“ In 1633, the following are in the Mogor Mission: Father 
Matthew de Payva : from Lisbon ; aged 41 ; has been 28 years 
in the Society ; professed of 4 vows on 3 May, 1626 ; has been 
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<already I L years a missionary. Hector of Agra and Superior 
of the whole Mission. 

“ l\ather IVancis Corsi : a Florentine; aged 5S; 40 years 
of Society, professed of 4 vows on I Jan., 1012: has spent 32 
years in this Mission. 

“Fatlier Joseph de Castro: from Turin; aged 55: 3(5 
years of Society; professed of 3 vows on 10 Jan., 1(512. 

*• These are the chief ones. Then^ are, })esides. 4 Fathers 
in Thibet : Jnniores Pafres manent in hac Missionv: 4 Patres.^^ 

Father de Castro writes from Agra. 1(5 April 1(537, that 
there ought to be four priests at Agra, because one always 
accompanies Mirza Zu-1 Qarnin. In 1(530 and 1(537 they have 
been only three at Agra: FVaneis Morando, John <1’ Oliveira 
and himself. In June 1(53(5, Father Anthony Pereira caiiK* from 
Goa on his way to the new Residence of Xirinagar [Srinagar 
in Garhwal|. Father Alano dos Angios |.\laiii de la Bau- 
cherel went with him, but (lied at Srinagar shortly after 
his arrival. Father Stanislas Malpiea arrived at Agra in 
Jan. 1(537, and went to Srinagar. 

Father de Castro’s next letter f Agra, 29 Oct. 1(537) states 
that Stanislas Malpiea and Anthony Pereira are at Sii?iagar, 
the former being Superior. 

10 fj. — Fathers Joseph de Crasto, Rector \ John de Oliveira, 

and Francis Moi andus [ Morando ). 

Fray Sebastian Manrique, the Augustinian Friar, arrived 
at Agra on December 24, 1540, and met tliere Fatlnn-s 
“Anthony” de Oliveira, and Matthew' ‘‘de la Cruz.” In 
Lahore, he found .Father Joseph de Castro. Cf. Itincrario 
OrientalJel P, Maestro Manrique, Roma, 1653, (1i. .58 and 63. 
Our Roman Archivist tells me that the (Catalogue of 1641 
(Sept.) places at Agra only Fr. John Oliveira, and that tlie name 
of Fr. Matthew de la (Jriiz is not traceable in the (‘atalogues of 
Goa. 

1648. - Fathers Anthony Botelho (senior), Visitor and S^iptnor; 

Francis Morandus, Paimensis] Anthony Cheaque jCeschi], 

of Trent ; Henricus Bus»icus IBusi]. 

Father Anthony Botelho : “ During his Provincialate in 1670 
he wrote ‘/> Morihus ei Natura regionis Mogorensis.' ” Cf. 
JA.S.B., 1910, p. 453 aqq. 

Father Anthony Ceschi di Santa Croce : Cf. W. Irvine, Storia 
doMogor, I, 223, 381, 381 n. 1 ; IV. 427. Fr. Ceschi died on 
June 28, 1656, in the arms of Fr. Anthony de Bego, S.J. 

Father Kenry Busi: his real name, as we had occasion to 
point out to Mr. W. Irvine, was Henry XJwens. Cf. W. Irvine, 
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Sloria do Mo(/or, Index, sui) Biiseo. — On this identification, we 
have j3reparcd a special paper. — 1<V. Bu.si wrote tlin^R times 
the Annual Letter at the be^inniinr of his slay in Mo^or. 

HiliK — Tli«‘ same. 

Ifi-VL — Fathers Kenry Biisaeus, Rtrtor (in another paj>or lie is 
ijjiveii the title of Superior); Antliony Chesque, Francis 
Morando, Dominic Dias, Altjarbiensis [of Alfrarve|. 

Uhjo , — Fathers Henry Biis;ieiis, Rector (elsewhere: SufMador): 
Dominie Dias, Rrocnrnfor; Anthony (!?hesqiie (Chestpies); 
Henry Both, DiluKjanm [of Diliniien] ; 

Fath(U‘ Stanislas Malpiea is in the Station of Xirana^ar 
[Srinagar i n 0 arh w alj. 

Fr. I fen rtf Rot//. Cf. what we wroti^ on him in Cal/iolir 
f/ertdd. (Ulcutta, 1907, pp. 171 -2. lie wrote* three times the 
Artmial Letters. Of. \V. InviSR, Sforia do Moffor, Vol. IV, 
Inde.x, si/h Both. 

Fr. Stanislas Malpiea: born in ICOO, at Cantazarro 
(Naples); entered the Society in May 29, 1023; Doctor of 
Theology and of (^ivil and (*anon Daw; Professor ot Moral 
Theology; Prc'feotof Studies at Ooa: Superior of the Professed 
House of (iioa (104()) ; Provincial of (<loain 16()2an(l 1(>(U; Rector 
of thcH^ollege ofRaeholin 1967 : Rector of the New (‘ol logo of St. 
Paul’s in 1673; died before 1676. He had left Lisbon for India 
in 1635, ill company with the illastrions ]\lartyr, Marcellus Mas- 
trilli, and became a professinl of 4 vows on February 2, 1646. 
In Dec.ember 1653, he is said to be »52 years old, of which ]i 
had spent 30 in the Society.” Cf. VV. Irvine, Storia do MfHjor 
I. 223; 223. n. 1; 3S1 ; 3Sl n. 1; IV. 423. 

UJij *). — Fathers Peter Jusarte (Juzarte, Zuzartc), Rector; Henry 
Biisaeus; Anthony Cesques (C-liesques) ; Henry Roth; 
Francis de Souza, Lamecensis; Stanislas Malpiqua (Mal- 
[)ica). 

Fr. Peter Juzarte: bom in 1616 (elsewhere: 1617) at 
Loures, in the Diocese of Lisbon; entered in 1632 (elsewhere: 
1634); professed on September 8, 1652, at Ooa; taught Huma- 
niora for 3 years in Portugal and 1 year at Goa ; Professor of 
Philosophy, 3 years ; of Moral Theology, 3 years ; of Speculative 
Theology, 3 years; Rector of the Seminary of Santa Fe, Goa; 
Visitor of Mogor and Rector of the College of Agra; Superior 
at Damaun and Macao; in 1663, he was elected to proceed to 
Rome as Procurator of the Japanese Province, and, in 1667, he 
was making preparations for that journey. In 1667, he is said 
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to be in tlie 49th year of his life, the 35th of religious life, and 
the 15th of his profession.” He died at Lisbon in 1688. Cf. 
W. Irvine, SUyria do Mogor, 1. 223; IV. 424. 

“ Fr, Francis dc Souza died in Mogor on December 2 (mc), 
1667.” 

lOdO. Fathers Petqr Jiisarte, Rector; Henry Busacus 

(Busaeo) ; Heniy Roth ; Stanislas Malpica. 

I(i59, Novetnher. — Fathers Henry Roth; Henry Busaeus (Bu- 
zaeo) ; Stanislas Malpica. 

1960. November. — Fathers Henry Roth, RecloT\ Henry Busce- 
us; Emmanuel Verri (elsewhere: Vcira), of Lisbon. 

1662. iSepfcmfeer.- -Fathers Henry Busaeus, Vice- Rector; Henry 
Roth. 

1616. September. — Fathers Henry Busaeus, Rector: Peter a 
[de] Mattos, of Lisbon. 

“Fr. Roth, who had been 10 years in the Mission, went to 
examine into the possibility of establishing a Mission in Nepal ; 
but, on the death of Fr. Peter de Mattos (September 10 [mc], 
1664), he returned to Agra, where he died in 1608.” 

Iff^d. — ^Fathers Anthony de Magalhaes, Rector; Gregory Roiz 
[Rodriguez], Visitor; Mark Anthony Santuchi [Santucci]. 

‘ ‘ Fr. Gregory Rodriguez : born at Villa «la Ponte di Barca 
(Portugal) in 1616; entered the Society in 1630; became pro- 
fessed on June 4, 1666; taught Grammar, after which he 
became a Missionary in Cafraria, Mozambique, Tana, Agra; 
lastly, Superior of the Professed House, Goa, in 1679 ; there he 
died on Juno 6, 1682, while Provincial.” 

“ Fr. Mark Anthony Santucci: bom at Lucca (?) on March 
22, 1638; entered at Rome, April 22, 1666; taught Humaniora 
for four years ; was F*rof essor in Collegip Interamnensi of the Ro- 
man Province ; his studies finished, he went to India in 1668 ; 
was professed of 4 vows at Agra, August 15, 1676 ; in 1673, he w 
said to be 33 years old, having spent 17 in the Society; in 1677, 
acts as Procurator to the College of Agra, “ in the North ’ 
[Le., Salsette of Bombay] ; in 1679, gone to found a ‘ new ’ Mifr 
sion in Bengal; is Superior of the Patna Mission in 1689, 
hale and hearty.’ ” He died on August 1, 1689. Cf. W. 
Ibvinb, Storiado Mogor, Index, Padre Santus, and J 
1910, p. 460, 453. 
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1678. jDeccmfecr.—Fathei-s Anthony cle Magalhacs, Hector and 
Visitor; Martin do Souza, Hector by order of the ViHiior: 
Joseph da Costa; Mark Anthony Saiitnchi, at Patna; -Tolnl 
Leitao. 

Fr. John Leitdo : Cf. J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 449, 45.^. 

1681. Z^ecewifter.— Fathers Anthony do Magalhaes (senior), /ier/o/* 
and Visitor; Mark Antliony Santucchi; John Leitfu); 
Joseph da Costa. 

1661. — ^Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector (from Marcli I, 1(591); 
Joseph de Payva, Gmifessor and Oonsidtor; Anthony do 
Magalhaes, Missionary at Dely [Delhi]. 

169d. — ^Fathers Anthony Pereyra, Rector; Joseph de Payva, 
Father \ix., in chaise] of the [native] Christians; 
Anthony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Dillii. 

1607. October. — Katliers Anthony de Magalliaes, Hector (from 
November 20, 1G95); Joseph de Payva. 

16DH. November. — ^Fathers Joseph de Payva, Vice^Rector . An- 
thony de Magalhaes, Missionary at Deli. 

1700. Nfwernher II. — Fathers Anthony Rodriguez, Rector; 
Jose[)li de Payva, Procurator; Anthony de Magalhaes, Mis- 
sionary at Deli. 

170d, November. — Fatliers Joseph de Payva, Rector ad April 
170d desiynatus; John d’Abreu (whose Rector- 

ship expires in April 1706): John Monteyro, missus ad 
Thibetaimm Missionem invesligandam. “sent to report on 
the Thibetan Mission.” 

“Fr. John d'*Abreu; born at Odivellas iji 1669; admitted 
into the Society at Goa in 1684 ; made his })rofession on Febru- 
ary 2, 1702; taught Grammar 2 years; was twice Vice- Rector 
of the Seminary of Bassein; parochua Aquilonaris^ i.e.. Parish- 
priest to the North of Goa; Rector of the Agra College, next a 
Missionary {operarius) at Agra; Vicar of Salsette; Rector of 
Ghaulin 1719; died before 1722. — His three years’ Rectorate 
expiring in April 1706, he must have been Rector at Agra 
during 1704 and 1706. His successor was Fr. Joseph de Payva ; 
but Fr. de Payva must have left shortly after, since Fr. Em- 
xnanuel Monteyro was Vice-Rector in September 1706, and 
Pr. John de Abreu was again Vice-Rector in January 1708.” 
The true reason of Fr. Joseph de Payva’s short Rectorate 
is that, as Fr. Van Meurs discovered later, he died in 1706, on 
August 20 [Fr. J.B.V.M]; on August 7, says his epitaph at 
Agra. Cf. W. Ibvinb, Storia do Mogor, IV. 143 n. 1; IV. 
229. 
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l7Ut), iSV/rfpwifefr.— Fathers Emmanuel Monteyro, Vice-Rector; 
John d’Abreii, his companion. 

170ti. Janmrif. — Fathers John (FAbreii, Vice-Rector ; Simon 
Monteiro, Procurator: Francis No«[Ueira. 

1710. Janunrg 2 — Fathers Emmanuel Diirao, Vice-Rector 
(from June 1, ITOS); Fmmanuel Frcire; Joseph Anthony 
Marti nelli; Francis Borgia Koch; John crAbreu; Em- 
manuel Cardoso. 

17 It). December. — F'athers Melchior dos Keys, Rector: Francis 
Ribeiro, his companion ; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

17 is. December. — Fathers Alvarusde Albuquenpie, Rector (since 
Mfirch 171 S); Emmanuel Freyre: Emmanuel Durao, at 
Deli; Hippolytus Desiderii |DesideriJ. 

1719. Xnvrmber. — Fathru’s Alvariis d’ Albuquerque, Rector ; Em- 
manuel Fnure, Operarius; Emmanuel Durao, at Deli. 

i7Ji. Deenuber. — Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo, Rector; 
Alvfirus d’Alhu(pi(*r(pie ; EippoJytus Desiderii IDesiderj|, 
al Deli. 

IDS. Xncember. — Fathers Valentine (Jovea, Rector; Anthony 
de Fonseca; Emmanuel de Figueredo, at Deli. 

172S. />frr/w/>c/\—Fathei‘S Valentine de Govea, Rector: Anthony 
a |dcj Fonseca, at Deli. 

17 JL .Voivwfcrr.-— Fathers Emmanuel de Figueredo, Visitor; 
Emmanuel Sardinha, Vice- Rector : Matthew Rodriguez., at 
Deli. 

17J). January. — Fatliers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector; Francis 
XaveriuH fXa\ ier] ; Francis da t^ruz. 

17 RK December. — Fathers Matthew Rodriguez, Rector; Francis 
Xaverius; Francis da Cruz; Anthony Gablsperger [Gabels- 
perger] ; Andrew Strobl. 

17d2, December.— ’Faihevs Andrew Strobl ; Joseph Tieffenthaler 
[TiefTentallerl; Francis Xaverius. 

77.V>. December . — Fathers Andrew Strobl ; Joseph Tieffenthaler. 

(Concerning the last three Jesuits in the Mogul Empire, 
Fr. S. Noti, S.J., Bombay, communicates to us the following 
passage from his MS. Life of Tiellentaller (German) : ‘'From 
a letter of Fr. Joseph, O.C., Prefect of the Mission of Patna, 
dated January 3, 177S, and addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of 
Propaganda {Archiv. JelUi^Propag. Ind. Orient, e (7iwa (1776-78), 
Scritt. refer, nei Congr. 35, ]». 1031), we obtain the following 
particulars on the three ex-Jesuits in the Mogul Empire : * I 
received last year Your Excellency’s letter of March 1776, in 
which Your Excellency charged me with appointing as Vicar of 
Ghandemagore the ex-Jesuit Gavez [read; Garret]. Lwt 
December 1 received a letter from Fr. Wendel, also an ex-Jesuit, 
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residing in the wide dominions of the Nawab [of Oudli] to the 
W. of Patna, in which he communicated to me that, dur- 
ing the last rainy season, ho believed iiimself near death. He 
feels better now, but thinks that his days are num- 
bered.’ 

“In another letter from Patna, dated July 16, 1778, and 
written to Fr. Gregorio, O.D.C., the tlien Prefect of the Mission, 
Fr. Charles, O.C., says among other things; ‘Fr. Weiidel has 
had fever during five days. He had lost all eonseiousness. 
Now lie neither talks sensibly again, nor does he wander, ns 
he did before.’ ^ 

“ ‘Another of them fof the ex-JesuitsJ, Fr. Tioifentaller, a 
broken-down old man (vecchio mdenic) , is at present in Agra, 
wliere there is also a Church and a numerous Christian coin- 
muiiily. I liavc not riogleeted to recommend many times to the 
watchful zeal of the Sacred (bngregation the needs of the nu- 
merous Christiaris scattered over so many lands, and to nnnind 
them that they will soon have no Father left to minister to 
them the consolations of Religion.’ ” 

The Hubsoquent history of Fr. TinfFentaller and Fr. Wendel 
is known well enough. Wo are able to trac.e some of Fr. 
Garret’s later movements in Adrien Launay’s Histoire des Mis- 
sions dc r Inde, Tome I, Paris, 1898. In a Memoir of Fr. Vornet 
(May 13, 1777) ho is mentioned as residing at Chandernagore 
with Fr. Possevin (Vicar), Fr. Garofalo, and Bro. Broquet, who 
teaches piloting (p. 61). In 1778, the Prefect Apostolic, Fr. 
Sebastian de Nevers, O.C-, urged the three ex-Jesuit Priests to 
join the Foreign Missions of Paris. All throe quitted Chandenia- 
gore, leaving it to the care of the Capuchin Fathers. The little 
ship that was bearing them to Pondichory was driven on to 
the coast of Ceylon, whence they wrote (Dec. 20, 1778) to Mgr. 
Bigot that they were at Trincomali. One of the tliree, Fr. 
Possevin, was 7^' years old and infirm, “ the other two could still 
work, Deo juvmite,^^ Possevin preferred to remain at San 
Tliome; the other two arrived at Pondichory in April 1779 and 
joined the Foreign Missions (pp. 75-78). Fr, Garret laboured 
at first at Pondichery (1788. CJf. pp. 113, 160, 161). In 1807, 
he was involved in difficulties at Karikal, owing to some 
of his Christians wishing, in spite of the opposition of the 
Hindus, to have a theatrical representation (pp. 189-90). He 
died fat Pondichery ?] on December 2, 1817, aged 75 years and 
some days. “His zeal, his union with God, all his virtues and 
the care with which he had long prepared himself for death,’’ 
wrote Mgr. Hubert, “give us every reason to hope that his 
death, though sudden, was not unprovided for ’ ' (p. 441). 


I I understand that he could not speak at all. He recovered, how- 
^'ver. 
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We subjoin an alphabetical Index of the “ Mogor ” Mis- 
sionaries, with the years during which our Catalogues testify 
to their sojourn in the Mogul Empire. 

Abreudc, John, 1704, '05, ’06, ’08, ’10. 

AlbiKjuerqiiede, Alvarus, 1718, ’19, ’24. 

Andrade do, Anthony, 1621, ’24. 

Anonymous, 1591-92. 

Aquavivad’, Rudolph Bl., 1580-83. 

Barreto, Sebastian, 1600-04. 

Botelho, Anthony {senior), 1648, ’49. 

Buai, Henry. Cf. Uwens. 

Cardoso, Manuel, 1710. 

Castro de, Joseph, 1610-16, ’18, ’20, ’21, ’24, ’33, ’41. 
Cautero, Nicolas, 1611. 

Ceschi di Santa Croce, Anthony, 1648, ’49, ’53, ’55, ’56. 

Corsi, Francis, 1600-07, ’09, ’16, ’18, ’20, ’21, ’24, ’33. 

Costa da, Joseph, 1678, ’81. 

Cruz da, Francis, 1735, ’40. 

Desidefi, Hippolytus, 1718, ’24. 

Dias, Dominic, 1653, ’55. 

Durao, Manuel, 1710, ’16, ’18, ’19. 

Figueiredo de, Manuel, 1724, ’27, ’31. 

Fonseca da, Anthony, 1727, ’28. 

Freyre, Manuel, 1710, ’18, ’19. 

Gabelsperger, Anthony, 1740. 

Goes do. Brother Benedict, 1593-16Q7. 

Govea do, Valentino, 1727, ’28, 

Ilenriquez, Francis, 1580-81. 

Juzarie, Peter. Gf. Zuzarte. 

Koch, Francis Borgia, 1710. 

Leit-io, Edward, 1590-91. 

Leitao, John, 1678, ’81, 

Machado, Anthony, 1605-07, 1609-16, ’18. 

Mai^alhiles de, Anthony {senior), 1674, ’78, ’81, ’94, ’95, ’97, 
’98 1700. 

Malpica, Stanislas, 1655, ’56, ’59. 

Marques, Brother Manuel, 1624. 

Martinelli, Joseph Anthony, 1710. 

Mattos de, Peter, 1664. # 

Monserrat, Anthony, 1580-82. 

Monteyro, John, 1705. 

Monteyro, Manuel, 1706. 

Monteyro, Simon, 1708. 

Morando, Francis, 1641, ’48, ’49, ’63. 

Nogueira, Francis, 1708. 

Oliveira de, John, 1641. 

Payvade, Joseph, 1694, ’95, ’97, ’98, 1700, ’06. 

Payva de, Matthew, 16^, ’21, ’24, ’33. 
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Pereyra, Anthon}', 1694, ’95. 

Pinheiro, Manuel, 1593-1607, *09, ’10(?), ’11-14. 

Beys dos, Melchior, 1716. 

Riheiro, Francis, 1716. 

Rodriguez, Anthony, 1700. 

Rodriguez, Didacus, 1621. 

Rodriguez, Gregory, 1674. 

Rotiriguez, Matthew, 1731, ’35, ’40. 

Roth, Henry, 1655, ’56, ’69, ’60, '62. 

Santucci, Mark Anthony, 1674, ’78, ’81. 

Sardinha Manuel, 1731. 

Sena do, John, 1614, ’16, ’16. 

Souza de, Francis, 1656. 

Souza de, Gonsalvus, 1620, *21, ’24. 

Souza do, Martin, 1678. 

Slrobl, Andrew, 1740, '62, ’66. 

Tieilentaller, Joseph, 1752, ’56. 

Uwens, Henry (altos Busi), 1648, *49, ’63, ’65, ’66, ’69, ’60, 
’62, ’64. 

Vega de, Christopher, 1690-91. 

Verri [Vieira 1], Manuel, 1660. 

Xavier, Francis, 1736, ’40, ’42. 

Xavier, Jerome, 1693-1607, ’09-’]6. 

Zuzarte, Peter, 1666, '69. 

If we add Alain de la Bauch^re (died in Garhw&l, 
1636?), Anthony Pereira (in Garhw&l, 1636, 1637), Matthew 
da Cruz, mentioned by Manrique under the year 1640, 
Christopher da Costa (1648) and Anthony de Rego (1666), our 
list gives a total of 71 names of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor 
between 1680 and 1756. Adding to it another 10 mentioned 
in our Jeanil Missiotuiries ttt Northern India, which help us 
to 61i in the gups in the above Catalogues, we have a total of 
81 for the period 1580 -1803. The additional names are : Barros 
de, Thomas (cf. Jesuit Miss, in N. /., pp. 17, 24); Boudior, 
Claude (p. 38) ; Cabral, Francis [?] (p. 13) ; Garet, — (p, 40) ; 
Grucber, John (p. 32) ; Lanfranki, iVancis (pp. 3, 24) ; Orville 
d’, Albert (pp. 3, 32); Pons, John Francis (p. 38); Silva da, 
Joseph (p. 36) ; Wendel, Francis Xavier (pp. 4, 41). Were we 
m possession of the complete series of our Catalogues, the total 
number of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor should we believe 
rise to over a hundred. We have not taken into account 
Andrew Boves and Ignatius Fialho, who laboured in Bengal 
exclusively, nor do we include the names of some 13 others who, 
together with another 10 mentioned above, are known to 
have attempted the evangelization of Thibet (cf. our brochure, 
pp. 14, 17, 19, 23). 

Thanks to the labours of Father A. Franco, SJ^., 8yn- 
opris AnnaUum 8J. in Lusitania ab anno 15^ ad annum 
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1725 (Augustae-Vindel., 1726, Appendix), we can determine the 
year of departure from Lisbon of many of the Mogor Mission- 
aries. In the case of some, the identification is certain ; in the 
case of otliers, it must remain tentative. We place in brackets 
Franco’s spelling. “Fr.” indicates that the Missionary was 
a priest at the time of departure. 

Fr. Andrade de, [Andrada], Anthony, Lusitanua, 1600. 

Fr, ulqmvim d *, Rudolph, Itahs, 1578. 

Fr, Uarrvio [Barretto], Sebastian, Lua,, 1599. 

(Uistro de, Joseph, Ims,, (5ic), 1602. 

Fr, Vesvhi, Anthony, appeiirs in Franco as “ P. Joannes Clies- 
pue, Gmn,, 1645.” 

Fr. torsi, Francis, is Franco’s “P. Franoiscus Locce, Sard., 
1599.” Compare with J. P. A. da Camaka Manobl, 
Missdes dos JesuitasnoOrknte, Lisboa, 1894, p. 155, where, 
under 1599, his name is “ P. Fr‘". Corse, Italus Theologo.” 
Fr. Van Meurs notes, however, above that Fr. Corsi came 
to Goa in 1595. [Lus,, 1717.” 

dtt, Francis, quoted by Franco as “Francis Crus, 
Ft. Desideri [Desiderio], Hippolytus, Ital, 1713. 

Fr, Dias, Dominic, Lus., 1647. 

Figueiredo de. [Figueiredo] Manoel, Lus., 1690. 

Fr. Koch, Francis Borgia, appears in Franco as P. Franciscus 
Borgia, Germ., 1709.” 

Fr, Lanfranki [Lanfranque], Francis, (a Portuguese ?), 1632. 
Fr, Leitdo [Leitam], John, Ims., 1670. 

Machado, Anthony, Lus., 1686. 

Ft, Magalhaes de [Magalhans], Anthony, Lus., 1665. Another 
of the same name, also a Portuguese and not yet a priest, 
is mentioned by Franco under 1696. 

Fr. Malpica, Stanislas, Ital., 1635. 

Fr. Monserrat [Monserrate], Anthony, Valent., 1574. 

Fr. Morando, Francis, Ital, 1629, 

Pereira, Anthony, Lus., 1673. Another Portuguese Jesuit 
of the same name, a priest, appears under 1680. (Franco 1 
Fr. Pinheiro, Manoel, Lus., 1591, 

Beys dos (Keys), Melchior, Lus., 1699. 

Fr. Siheiro, Francis, Lus., 1657. 

Fr. Rodriguez, Didacus, Lus., 1607. » 

Rodriguez, Matthew, Lus., 1717. 

Fr. Santucci, Mark Anthony, appears in Franco as “ P, Marcus 
Antonius, Italus, 1668.” 

Fr. Sardinha, Manod, Lus., 1720. 

Fr. Sena de [Sene] , John, Ital. , (sic) , 1602. de Camara Manoel’s 
list also describes him as an Italian. Gf. op. cit., p. 156. 
Silva de, Joseph, Lus., 1673. 

Souza de [Sousa], Francis, Lus., 1647. 

Souza de [Sousa], Qonzalvus, Lus., 1611. 
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Fr. Vega de (Viega), Christophorus, Caskllanus^ 1583. 

Xavier, Francis. Three Portuguese Jesuits of this name, 

none of them in Priest's Orders, appear in Franco under 

the years 1712, 1717 and 1723. 

Fr, Xavier, Jerome, Navarr,, 1681. 

Fr. Zuzarte, Peter, Lus,, 1645. 

Fr. A. Huonder, S.J., states in Deutsche JesuUenmissionare 
dc8 17 nnd W Jalirhunderts (Freiburg, 1899, p. 179) that 
Fr. Francis Wendel entered the Novitiate at Florence at 
the age of 21 years (1751), and was in the College of J)iu in 
1656. 

Barros de, Thomas, entered at Ooa in 1610; BoutUer, 
Claude, came to India about 1718; Cabral, Francis, entered at 
Coa in 15.)4. (Cf. C. Sommervogd, BJ., BibL de la C, 
de (7.) 

Gabelsperger, Antliony, left for India in 1736; Btrobl, 
Andrew, in 1736, B(ftL Henry, in 1650. (Cf. A. Iluotider, 
op. ciL)\ Tieff entailer, Joseph, arrived in India in 1743. (Cf. 
S. Noti, S.J., Joseph Tieffentaller, Bombay, 1906, p. 4.) 

Finally Orville d\ ijbert, and Cruder, John, arrived in 
Cluna in 1659. (Cf. Gatah Patrum ac Frainm SJ. qui . . in 
Smis adlaboraverunl, Ohang-Hai, 1892), and W. Irvine, Sloria 
do Mogor, IV. index, sub Dorville and Grueher.) 

In JesicU Missionaries in North India (1907), we gave 
copious directions towards the bibliography of the Mogor Mis- 
sions, and notes on the biography of many of the Missionaries. 
(Cf. ibid., p. 42). Since then has appeared the JOth volume of 
Fr. C. Sommervogers Bibliolheque de la Compagniede Jisus, a 
volume of Indices, which will bo found very handy for the biblio- 
graphy of the subject. See, in particular, under ^'HisUnre de la 
C. de J., and Missions de V Inde.*^ Valuable information is to 
be found in the Marsden MSS. of the British Museum, On 
these, we have publislied a special memorandum (Cf. J,A,8.B., 
1910, No. 8, pp. 437-461.) 

Finally, besides Fr. Anthony Monserrat's Latin Account of 
the First Jesuit Mission to Akbar, the original of which was dis- 
covered in Calcutta by the Rev. W. K. Firminger in 1907, we 
have before us a short list of unknown original letters preserved 
in our Archives in Europe. This list was drawn up by Fr. Van 
Meurs up to 1642 only ; but, if we add to it what the Hon’ble 
E. D. Maclagan, I.C.S., has published for the years 1580— 
1605 (cf. J.A.8.B., 1896, pp. 38-113), and consider that, from 
1642 up to the suppression of the Society, we are equally well 
supplied with unpublished documents, it will be seen what 
wealth of hidden lore awaits the scholar and historian of the 
future. 

Letters of Fr. Jerome Xavier. 

A letter of 1696 (Sept.), missing; another of Sept. 8, 1696; 
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1/ahoie, Aug. 1, 1698; dnd., Aug. 13, 1698; ibid., Aug. 26, 
1698; Agra, Oct. 21, 1603; Lahore, Sept. 24, 1607; ibid., Dec. 
18, 1607 ; ibid., Dec. 21, 1607 ; Fremona [Abyssinia 1 ], July 30, 
1608; Agra, Sept. 4, 1610; ibid.. Sept. 20, 1611; ibid.. Sept. 
26, 1613; iind., Sept. 26, 1613.— I have some difficulty in ac- 
counting for Fr. Jerome Xavier’s journey to Ethiopia in 1608. 

Letters of Fr. Manoel Pinheiro. 

Lahore, Sept. 9, 1602; ibid.. Sept. 18, 1603; Sept. 27, 
1607 ; a letter from the king of Portugal, Lis^n, Jan. 31, 1612, 
thanking him for his kind offices while acting as ambassador 
from the Emperor of Mogor to the Viceroy of India ; Annual 
Letter, dated Doc. 24, 1613. 

Letters of Fr. Francis Corsi. 

Agra, Aug. 10, 1604; Lahore, June IS, 1607; from the 
Emperor’s Court and Gamp, Oct. 18, 1616; Fathepnr, Apr. 3, 
1619; Quaximi [Kashmir], Sept. 28, 1620: Sambar, Sept. 17, 
1624; Dinduana, Oct. 16, 1626; Agra, Oct. 5, 1633. 

Letters of Fr. Joseph de Castro. 

From the kingdom of Cahil [KAbul], Aug. 24, 1626, and 
July 26, 1627; from the kingdom of Casimir [Kashmir], Aug. 
16, 1627; from the kingdom of BPgela [Bengal], Nov. 24 [20?], 
1631, and Aug. 28, 1632; Mogol, Aug. 8, 1632; Agra, Nov. 24, 
1632; Agra, Febr. 6, 1633; Agra, Sept. 17, 1633; Agra, Oct. 8, 
1633; as Superior of the Mission, he wrote on Apr. 16, 1637, 
and Oct. 29, 1637; Agra, Aug. 20, 1638; ibid.. Sept. 1, 1640; 
ibid., Oct. 3, 1640; ibid., Aug. 15, 1641; ibid., Aug. 26, 1641 ; 
ibid., Jan. 1, 1642. 

Letter of Fr. Francis Morando, Agra, Oct. 16, 1633. 





48« The Rivers of the Delta. 
By F. D. Ascoli. 


Almost a century and a half liave elapsed since Major 
Renncll commenced his survey of the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal, and in so young a country, where the century yields to 
the decade as the measure of antiquity, it is nut unnatural to 
suppose that nature should afford some striking examples of 
change duo to fluvial action. I do not mean to imply tliat 
within this space of time the wider laws of potainology can he 
proved by actual evidence of change. — (‘hanges duo to the 
natural raising of the levels of the banks and the IxmIs of rivers 
and to diminution in the slope of the deltaic lands. 1 would in 
fact hazard the suggestion that such cliangcs, which I would 
describe as the strategy of river sudion, are not of paramount 
importance in so young an area; it is the tactics of river action 
— the changes due to the natural oscillation of rivers and the 
tendencies which cause them to cut their banks and depart 
from their original courses, which alone can bo traced out in 
so short a period — the smaller and more intricate changes which 
largely condition the execution of the wider laws. It is these 
less general laws which are seen at work in the actual delta, 
laws which appear to supersede the wider principles. Granted 
that the slope of the delta is gradually diminishing owing to the 
large deposits at the mouth of the Meghna,the change is never- 
theless so small that its effect is incalculable in the stretch of 
river from Goalundo to the sea. Granted again that in the 
older lands of the actual delta, e.g.^ the south of the Dacca 
district and the Palang thana of Faridpur, the river banks are 
considerably higher than the interior, still the changes are due 
to the actual cutting of these high banks ; the high bank is not 
a permanent feature. It may bo admitted that there are 
instances of the raising of a river’s bed, as in the S. Dacca 
rivers, e,g . , the Issamutty ; but one is compelled to acknowlege 
that these changes are due to external causes, that the rivers 
in question are dying rivers which can point to no now course 
to compensate for the loss or shrinkage of the old. The two 
main factors of change are the cutting bank of the river and 
the formation of new chars, not throughout the bed of the 
river, but in some specific place. There are three means by 
which these changes may he followed out : — 

(o) Local Information . — This requires very careful sifting 
owing to the tendency to eaaggeration and mythologization — 
if I may use the word. 

(6) Old Ma/ps and Papers.— This is a mine of much value 
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but its working is very difficult ; while showing the actual facts 
of change, it is seldom that it even hints at the cause. 

(c) Actual Observation of the Locality, — This mctliod sounds 
simple, and indeed it does not require much practice for the 
eye to distinguish between old land and new : but tlic path 
has its thorns. If one could merely behold and say: ‘‘Here 
IS a low-lying hollow; it is clearly the old bod of a river,” the 
work would bo easy. In the area under observation, south 
and east of the (larai and Cliaiidina rivers, conditions arc very 
different. The passtm&er from (Calcutta to (Joaluiido may 
observe the banks of the latter river, well-set and high, with 
no trace of cutting at all; were the river to dry up even by 
raising its bed, he would have little difficulty in tracing ite 
course. He infiv behold the Garai, its eastern bank high and 
consolidated, its western bank lowlying new land —all that 
remains of the river’s attempt to open out its course as noted 
by Mr. Fergusson and Sir William Hunter: but the eastern 
bank will still be sufficient to locate the old course of the stream 
when the present railway bridge can give place to an embank- 
ment. Let the observer travel further oast, along the Padma, 
the Kirtinassa and the eastern series of rivers in Faridpur. In 
most cases he will find a high bank and a low; but the high 
bank is cutting fast; as it recedes the low bank throws out its 
tentacles, and as this low ban]c advances, its elevation in- 
creases, leaving no trace, beyond the newness of the land 
that a river ever flowed over the spot. The result is that in an 
area like the Sibchar thana of Faridpur, where practically 
the whole of the land is char land, mere observation will only 
load one to the general conclusion that tlie whole of the area 
has formed the course of some rivt^ at some time or other, 
in the most favourable circumstances where a small stream 
remains, bight Mara Padma (Dead Padma), one is merely 
brought to the negative comdusion that this was (certainly not 
the actual original course of the river hut that it is the actual 
position to which the dying river ultimately cut its course. In 
fact in many parts of the area, the old river courses (i.e., the 
present char land) are considerably higher than the old asli ” 
land. Further difficulties arise where a river (as is frequently 
the case) opens out its course by cutting both banks. It will 
thus be understood that in this area we Jiave not to deal with the 
deserted bi^ds of rivers, nor again with the self-raised beds of rivers 
which have spilled over into the adjoining lower lands to find a 
new course ; in our area the process is a continual state of 
cutting supplemented by a corresponding process of accretion 
which effectually hides the actual workings of the river; 
and to discover the real course of the changes, our local 
observation must be tempered by the use of old maps and 
documents, supplemented by the core of truth to be found in 
local traditions. 
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On t})is basis 1 venture to point out some of the 
important changes which have occurred in the courses of the 
Ganges and Brahmaputra since the date of Major Reniieirs 
survey, more especially in the Rajnagar area ; while pointing 
out the sequence of changes due to the oscillation of the rivers, 
1 shall endeavour to point out their mutual connection 
and to show that a synoptical view of the river action of tlie 
last century and a lialf will show the connection of cause and 
effect; and the cause of the great changes will be found far 
away to the north in the River 'Feesta. 

When Major Rcnnell surveyed the Delta, he found the 
Brahmaputra flowing into the Meghna, north of Dacca, a 
course which (there is evidence in the Ain-i-Akbari to show) 
was the main cliannel of the Brahmaputra in the Kith century. 
Within 50 years of this survey the main stream of the Brahma' 
putra w^as flowing west of Dacca down the. old Jenai River, 
forming a junction with the Ganges near Jafflerganj ; the coiii- 
biiicd streams deserted the old course of the (haiigtis between 
I’anchar and Nulluah of RenncU’s maps and joined the Meghna 
not far south of the big “pagoda” of Rajabari, about 45 
miles in a straight line north of the junction of thci Ganges 
and Meghna as surveyed by Roniiell. The course of the river, 
roughly 120 miles long from near Nullua t.o Meheudiganj, was 
forsaken in favour of a course from Nullua to Chiddypur 
(Chandipur), approximately 20 miles in length, the direction 
of the stream changing from S.B.E. to almost duo E. There 
is only one otlier change of importance to which I would call 
attention at present, yiz., the formation of an entirely new 
river, tlie Nayabhaiigani, through the isthmus at Serampur in 
Reiineirs maps (latitude 2.1''), joining the Meghna with tlie old 
course of the Ganges, a river which now forms part of the 
main steamer route from Calcutta to (kichar and Assam via 
Barisdl. This stream, which at present has an average breadth 
of over J a mile, worked its way through from the Meghna into 
the old Padma, some years previously to 1800. Now these 
great changes, which appear to be merely the arbitrary 
workings of a young and violent river, are, I think, attribu- 
table entirely to one cause, — a cause the importance of which 
has been recognized, but the effects of which have never been 
adequately observed. 

It has been admitted by more than one authority that the 
change in the course of the Brahmaputra was due to the fact 
that, owing to an abnormal flood in the year 1787, the River 
Teesta changed its allegiance from the Ganges to the Brahma- 
putra, which found a fresh outlet through the Jenai, the 
present main stream of the Brahmaputra (or Jamuna, as it is 
here csdled). This abnormal flood was felt far to the south 
down the Meghna and the Ganges, and the evidence afforded 
•by old correspondence of the period, leads one to the inference 
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that the Tcesta’s flood waters were divided between the old 
Brahmaputra and the Meghna on the one hand, and the Jenai 
and the Ganges below Goalundo on the other hand. The 
correspondence of those years, which still exists, proves conclu- 
sively that the ravages of the flood were particularly felt in the 
Pergannahs (or fiscal divisions) of Uajnagar, Idilpur and 
Srir&mpur. Now the Idilpur and Srirampur Pergannahs 
form the area through which the Nayahhangani River worked its 
way from the Meglina to the old Ganges or Padma; and tlie 
evidence to prove that tliis cJiange was due to the flood of 1787 
is almost incoiitravertible. The old course of the Brahma- 
putra and the Meghna (its continuation) wsis violently affected 
by the flood. Mohan pur, which R(*nuell surveyed in 1764 on 
the east bank of the Meghna, somewh<at to the north of 
Oiandpur, was left in 1793, as ohl correspondence proves, on 
the west bank of thai< river, which was swinging violently in its 
course (it may be added, the river has now resumed its former 
course). In 1787, the year of the great flood, a blocjk of 10 square 
miles of the Tipporah bank of the Meghna was reported as liaving 
been washed away, while'on the Faridpur or Western bank, 
the correspondence of the period teems with references to the 
diluvion and inundation of the Idilpur and Srirampur 
Pergannahs, commencing from the year 1787 ; the river in fact 
was cutting so violently that the Collector of Dacca expressed 
his fear, in a letter to the Board of Revenue, that the whole of 
these pergannahs would be swept away. The correspondence 
moreover actually locates the area, where the destruction was 
most widespread ; and the mouzahs thus located form the very 
spot where the Nayabhangani River was flowing, 7 years later 
at the utmost, with its destructive stream, across the Isthmus of 
Srirdmpur, connecting the Meghna with tlie Ganges at or near 
Monerpour (now called Char Manpura). From the nortli of 
Dacca to the south of the present district of Faridpur, the 
damage caused by the flood can be traced distinctly and the 
evidence to prove the formation of the Nayabhangani River 
from the date of the flood is so strong, as to substantiate the 
hypothesis that the Teesta River was directly responsible for 
this remarkable change. 

Now the third pergannah in which the flood of 1787 was 
so severely felt, viz., Rajnagar, an areawtouched by the River 
Meghna, lies mainly in the angle formed by RennelPs Calliganga 
River, at its meeting with the Ganges; and it was by the 
opening up of this Calliganga River, that the Ganges h^ by 
the year 1818 found for itself a new exit into the Meghna. 
The new stream was called the Kirtinassa (the Destroyer of 
Glories). That the consummation of this change required a 
period of 30 years from the date that the Teesta and Brahma- 
putra commenced sending the bulk of their water down the 
Jenai River to meet the Ganges at Jaffierganj above B4jnagar». 
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is not a matter of surprise.' It istruetliat the flood of 1787 was 
sudden and severe ; it spread its ravages oven so far south as 
Renneirs Baugebary (Bansgari) ; but it is equally certain that 
the Brahmaputra acejuiesced in its new course down the Jotiai 
slowly, almost imperceptibly. Even so late as 1840, the old 
river to the north of Dacca was still known as the main stream 
of the Brahmaputra. Changes in tlie lower deltaic plains do 
not show themselves by sudden outbursts, but by a process 
whereby tlio river shifts by cutting its own banks or by gra- 
dually entering into and opening out the banks of some smaller 
stream. The ])eriod of 30 years is not surprising. At the same 
time tlic swing of a river within the area of its oscillation 
appears to be so confined (the example of the Ganges before 
its junction with the Jamuna will be noticed later) that one 
feels practically compelled to search for some external cause 
to account for a change of such a nature as is seen in the 
Rajnagar area ; that the change is still in actual progress may 
be accounted for by the magnitude of the change ; the pro- 
gress of the changes will be recounted below. 

A more detailed analysis of the evidence would, I aver, 
definitely prove that these two enormous changes, the formation 
of two entirely new rivers, are duesolely to the convulsion caused 
by the change in the course of the River Toesta. It is hurts 
that the battle of the rivers was renewed, and it is here that 
the fight is being maintained even at the present date. The 
Brahmaputra, disturbed by the irruption of the River Teesta, 
was unable to hold its own against the Meghna at the point of 
junction north of Dacca; driven into the Ganges, it has 
renewed its attack with the aid of that river though the 
Kirtinassa. 

It may be urged that I have neglected the changes that 
have occurred at the present junction of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra Rivers. One hears of a Goalundo that now lies 
some miles from the situation of the place that at present 
bears that name ; daring the period of flood one sees the place 
actually changing before one’s eyes beneath the swirl of 
the current of the united streams; chars in mid-stream form 
and disappear with a tantalizing fickleness; the location of the 
deep water channel causes the marine surveyor many an 
anxious moment. One remembers that in 1838 the Ganges was 


1 The year 1818 (t.e. 1226 B.S.) is the date assigned by local tradition ; 
since writing the above, 1 have found amongst the cor^pondence of 
the Board of Revenue a letter written in March 1794, dealing with 
boundaries. In this the Naya Nadi Rathkhola (the real name of the 
Calliganga) or Kirtinassa is mentioned. There is no doubt as retforos the 
identification, and the name* KStinassa implies th^^ the nver 
ready attained a considerable size. This takes us witto 7 years of the 
big flood, though it is clear from the size of the original s^m as late 
as 1840, that the change was not by any means consummated by 1794. 
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fordable at several places above the junction, its waters finding 
a fresh outlet tlirough the River Garai. It must be granted 
that when two big rivers meet, their junction must present 
a continuous series of <*hanges ; but in the present instance the 
changes are strictly local and temporary; the main swing of 
the river lias not been materially affected ; the fears expressed 
by Ferguson have not been realized; the Garai, so far from 
having assumed the greatness prophesied, is now a sluggish 
stream, only navigable in the rains; the Chandina is not only 
fordable, but dry in places; the Ganges still flows on despite 
the Brahmaputra, in fsict at tiie point of junction the stream of 
tlie Ganges occupies practically the identical bed through whi(di 
it flowed when Kcfinell surveyed it. Tliere have been changes, 
great and destructive, but only such as one would expect from 
the natural disturbance where two great rivers blend into one; 
there h^is been no radical dejiarture from its course, such as is 
scMUi further to the south and cast. The place of battle has been 
transferred to the Rajnagar area, where the old light between 
the Meghna and the Brahmaputra has benm resumed, and, 
desiiite the additional attack of the Ganges, the Meghna is 
again proving victorious. It is over this area that one is able 
to discern and trace out the radical changes due to the great 
convulsion ; and it is this change of tlie battle field from the old 
junction of the Brahmaputra and Meghna to the R&jnagar 
area that lends conviction to the view that the cause which 
terminated the former fray is identical with the cause which 
has reopened the battle on a fiercer scale in a new area. 

In dealing with the changes in the course of the Ganges 
in greater detail, I may be excused xierhaxis if I confine myself 
in the main to the scenes of the most importance in order to 
show the changes which are relevant to the arguments which 
have been iulvanctd; the other changes could be shown more 
clearly and more shortly by a comparative map. The important 
areas are the junction of the (hinges and Brahmaputra, the 
Rajnagar area and the Nayabhangani River. 

Omitting the area from RennelL’s Comercally to Moddapur, 
where the channel has certainly shifted northward at the 
Moddapur bend to the extent of over two miles, the long 
W.E. reach, and the subsequent N.S, reach may be treated 
jointly, as forming the area most lial^le to be affected by the 
junction of the two streams.' The majority of the places shown 
by Rennell in his map can still be traced, e.g., Bailgutchy, 
Ragdnauthpur, Calkapour, Bowanypour, Maldo, Notypour, 


1 Rennell aliowa two channels in the E.W. reach at the junction. I 
only deal with the more southerly channel. The N. channel is now 
quite dry : it is impossible to say which was the deep water channel in 
1764. It may bo that at times the N. channel has been the important 
one, but at any rate the S. channel is the survivor, and must demand 
our attention. 
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Bettury and Panclisuiya, though many of them are merely 
reformations in situ ; this naturally prevents a visual com- 
parison with complete accuracy, but it may be assumed that 
their position is approximately the same ; the local cultivator 
has a genius for identifying a lost site. To explnin this reach, 
I attach a rough sketch map to show tlie course which the 
river has taken. This map shows the line of Remieirs map 
(roughly idotted), the line of the river 17S7-S, the line in IS5S, 
and the present river bank, together with tli(‘ limit to which 
the river hcoa cut, so far as can be judged, within this jjeriod. 
It will be observed in the easterly rejich that after a shoit 
period of cutting soon after Renneirs survey, the whole river had 
shifted N. by 1858 except at the actual junction with the 
Jamuna where the course lay slightly to the South ; siibsi^qiiently 
the river has shifted further north throughout the nvich, 
with the result that the ])resent junction of the rivers is practi- 
cally identical with the junction as surveyed by Rennell ; 
Maldalia (Maldo) and Char Xatibpiir' (Notypour) have both 
reformed in original site ; rounding the bond, it may be noticed 
that between 1753 and 1787-S (the line of which can bo plotted 
accurately from an interesting old rubokari) the W. bank had 
cut to the extent of about 1 mile ; this line curiously happens 
to correspond with the limit of river action ; from that date, 
the tendency of the river has been to move in an easterly direc- 
tion, the present W. bank being in places as much as 4 miles 
from the bank of 1787-8 ; it may be added that this bank is at 
present cutting, but it is difficult to say whether this process 
is more than temporary. Tlie E. bank has cut in a (torrespond- 
ing manner ; Bennell’s Jamalpur, Allachypour, Soalto have all 
disappeared ; the river bed has opened out to the breadth of 
3J miles, a large part of which is occupied by Coronation Char, 
a low-lying mass of sand, the predecessor of which may be 
noticed in Rcnnell’s map. Such are the facts ; it remains for 
us to draw the inferences. It is not improbable that in the 
Easterly reach, the limit of river action was reached soon after 
Rennell’s survey ; it is a definite fact that in the southerly 
reach, the limit was arrived at by 1787-8. This date happens to 
correspond with the date of the big change in the River Tcosta, 
the date at which the Brahmaputra probably commenced 
sending its waters down the Jenai ; from this date we find that 
the river began to move away from its Faridpur bank (i.s., 
the S. and W. bank), except at its actual junction ; in other 
words the general tendency of the river since 1787 has been 
to deposit its silt on the Faridpur bank, the tendency having 


^ These two villages partly esist on the North or Pabna bank of the 
river, but this would not affect the argument, as a variation of a mero 
half mile in a river course is not a discrepancy of much importance in 
the rapidly changing deltaic lands. 
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changed immediately after the irruption of the Teesta.' 
The point of junction of the two rivers, however, remains 
identical. The facts prove that in this area the changes that 
have occurred are no radical changes but merely the outcome 
of a continuous altered tendency to cut in one direction, while 
what may be termed a big settling pool has formed opposite 
(Joalundo, a not unnatural result of the union of the rivers. “ 

This north-easterly tendency of the river, the innovation 
introduced by the River Teeata, is not peculiar to this 
locality ; the tendency is clearly seen the whole length of the 
Padma as far as the Rajiiagar area, and it is quite apparent 
that the enormous changes which have occurred there, are the 
direct result, the final expression of this tendency ; the changes 
at the junction are merely ancillary to the Rajnagar changes — 
a means to an end. 

The proof of this argument is the lie of the river from the 
Ooalundo reach as far as the Noorpour and Nulluah of Ren- 
nell's Map XVI. Throughout the whole of this stretch the river 
has shifted N. E. ; of the places marked by Renncll on the N. E. 
bank not one remains. Noorpour has vanished leaving no trace 
behind it ; Nurilapour is now represented by a new formation 
Char Nurullapur, one of the few accretions on the N.E. bank in 
this stretch. East of Nurilapour in Rennell’s map, at the junc- 
tion of two roads, will be found the name Mynehaut ; this place 
(Moinat^) has recently sunk beneath the Padma’ s waters ; the 
extent of the cutting can thus be realized. Panchar which 
Rennell <widently intended to plot on the S. W. bank is now 
some 5 miles from the main stream ; and a strip of char land 
along the whole of this S. W. bank, at least 3/5 miles in breadth 
shows clearly the old southern course of the river. 

I would not assert so mueh that the actual cutting has 
been continuous, as that the tendency has remained operative. 
In 1858, for example, the Padma had divided into two branches 
soutli of Goalundo, the S. branch flowing by Faridpur, a bed 
which is now completely dry in the cold weather ♦; efforts of the 


1 It is a curiousi fact that north of tho junction tho Jamuna has dis- 
played tho opposite tendency and has deposited its silt on the East bank ; 
it appears that below the junction the Ganges has been able to maintain 
its own tendency against that of tho Jamuna. 

9 The floods of tho present year (1910) appear to bely the above 
paragraph. The river has cut violently along the Faridpur bank, and 
has tended to resume its course of 1868 hard by Faridpur (see below). 
1 would add, however, that the river has also been cutting away the 
opposite bank, the result being an enlargement of the settling-pool. The 
violent cutting on the Faridpur bank is doubtless largely due to the 
abnormal flood of the Brahmaputra, before the Ganges hi^ risen. 

li It is claimed that this place has reformed in situ on the South- 
West or Faridpur bank ; this however requires careful proof. 

* See previous footnote; the coming cold weather may see a change; 
this would not, however, prove an altered * tendency ' in the river. 
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river to break south have continually been checked by this 
counteracting north-eastward tendency. 

It is not unnatural to suppose t hat this tendency should 
incline the river to break away from its original course where- 
over the first vulnerable point offered itself, and it is obvious 
that this inclination would assert itself in the strongest degree 
where the old course commenced to (mrve away to the south ; 
both these'coiiditions happened in 1787 to exist at the same 
place, namely, at the point where Reniieirs Callygaiiga River 
flowed east from the Padma to join the Meghiia at Chiddypour, 
where the north-eastward tendency would incline the river to 
force its way into the smaller stream (see Map XVII of tlie 
Bengal Atlas). It does not appear from his journal that Rennell 
actually surveyed this stream ; he has at least omitted an impor- 
tant town of the name of Serripur (Sripur), a town mentioned by 
Jao Do Barroa(1553), Nicholas Pimenta (1600), Pierre du Jarric 
(1610), Ralph Fitch and othtTs as a town of much importance 
and which certainly had not disappeared in RennelFs day. He 
has also given the river a wrong name. Calliganga was the* name 
of the stream flowing from Ganganagar * through J^urlcool and 
Mulfatganj to Chiddypour. Be that as it may, the main stream 
of the Padma was flowing through Rennell’s Calliganga by the 
year 1818. The change was clearly a gradual one ; there is no 
local tradition, as is so commonly the case even when unwar- 
ranted by the facts, of a sudden irruption of the river, and even 
so late as 1840 a large mass of water was still finding its way 
through the old course by Ganganagar, which still retained the 
name Ganges or Padma as against the Kirtinassa of the new 
stream. The new course was in origin a widening of Reniiell’s 
so-called Callyganga River. The interesting aspect of the 
struggle now commences, for the Kirtinassa was the weapon 
with which the Brahmaputra armed its ally the Ganges against 
the Meghua. The river had broken entirely new ground ; Ren- 
nelPs Callyganga, the real name of which was the Naya Nadi 
Rathkhola,^ had but a few years previously been a sacred road, 
and for 200 years at least befoio that date, no river iuul cro'fscd 
the isthmus. The struggle which ensued must be described 
briefly. 

The current of the Kirtinassa was exceedingly strong, j>er- 
haps due to a difference in the level of the Ganges and Meghna 
Rivers ; the Meghna, at least, appears to have been taken at 
a temporary disadvantage ; the big char, Pommanarra, shown 


1 The Kaligaoga Mah&l near Ganganagar still marks the site of this 
old and forgotten river. 

^ New river of the car path. In former clays it is saicl that the 
sacred oar was drawn along IjiLis road in the Sripur R&thj4tra (Car 
'festival). It is said that the weight of the car hollowed out the path and 
this formed a khal by the influx of water from the Ganges to the 
Meghna. 
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by Ueimell S.E. of Rajabari, was swept away and the Mcghna 
was forced to deposit what silt it held, on the islands to the 
north , forming a large peninsula, while tlio Kirtinassa proceeded 
to cut away the W. bank of the Meghna. Rut the new river 
was an unstable adveraary, and in the violence of its swing 
about the year 1830 Rennell’s Mulfatganj was swept away, the 
river bank lying a mile to the South. By 1840, however, the 
Mcghna had begun to iissert itself, and the north-eastward ten- 
dency of the Ganges was clearly seen in a northern shift of tlie 
course of the new river, which at thc‘ same time was com- 
pelled to deposit a large amount of silt to the south down the 
West bank of the Meghna iji the shape of an extensive reach of 
island chars. So great was the deposit, that the Kirtiiuissa, 
its moutli practically blocked up, attempted to find for itself a 
fresh outlet. From Noorpour it swept south again in its old 
bed by Panehar almost to Radrasun ; there the north-eastward 
tcndtuicy again asserted itself and its oscillation sent it back to 
Khagootia which it t arried away with its pagoda at the junction 
with the original Kirtinassa, opening up in addition a small 
stream north of Rajnagar to Mulfatganj. By this date (1858- 
1860) the chars which the Meghna had forced the new river to 
deposit at its junction down the western bank had assumed 
very large proportions. The attempt of the Padma to find a 
new outlet had failed ; the new channel commenced to silt up 
rapidly and the original channel of the Kirtinassa resumed its 
former importance. Tlie Meghna, however, was still insistent, 
and the Kirtinassa was again defeated in the effort to keep 
open its mouth. In 1809 it strove for a fresh outlet with 
remarkable success down the new channel just to the north of 
B&jnagar. Such was tin? force of the new attack which con- 
centrated again at Chiddypour that the history of the original 
irruption of the Ki^-tinassa was repeated, and the new stream 
carried away in its course the chars^ which it had been compelled 
to deposit on the W. bank of the Meghna. In 1871 Rajnagar 
with all its glories was swept away ; but the southward cutting 
of the stream did not augur well for ultimate success ; in 1880-1 
Luricool and Joj)sha vanished with their buildings and pago- 
das. Between 1873-1883, the old main channel of the Padma 
(Kirtinassa), about two miles in breadth, was often fordable. 
Rut its force was spent ; the north-eastward tendency again 
asserted itself, and in ten years’ time the new stream had given 
place again to the original channel ‘ and the Padma was deposit- 
ing its silt more extensively than before down the Meghna chars. 

The battle appears to be based pn a recurring principle ; 
the Padma strives to maintain its north-eastward tendency ; 


1 1 do not mean that the original chaxmel was in identi^ly the 
some position. After each rebuff, it appears to have shifted slightly to 
the N.E. 
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the Meghna refuses and compels tlie Padraa to silt up its mouth ; 
the Padina breaks away to the south, until arrested by i<s 
natural tendency ; it clears its mouth and ilieii proceeds again on 
the N.E. tack ; then the Meghna in its turn comes to the fore 
and the process is repeated with a considerable amount of des- 
truction in the battle area. The fight has been fought twicer and 
it is not unlikely that a similar recurrence will be seen witliin 
a short time ; but prophecy over so short a period with regard 
to so complicated a foT<'C, the intensity of wliich depends Largely 
on two varyincr and independent factors, the floods of the 
Brahmaputra and Ganges, is a difficult task. 

Suffice it to say that at present a transition stage appt'ars 
to have been reached in the third enr*onnter ; the Padma has 
striven to move its stream further to tlu» north right up to the 
base of the great Rajabari pagoda : but neither has the Meghna 
been idle. Near Ijohujang (Tarpasha) steamer station tin* 
Padina lias been compelled to carry its main channel from 
the northern to the southern bank, by the formation of an 
extensive rJiar on the Dacca bank stretching from Lohiijang 
with ono short break to the Meghna. The Padma is cutting 
hard again for an exit to the south in the Rajnagar area ; but 
at present the channel rebounds to Iho N. bank at the break 
in the char at the Rajab&ri Moth, hut a short distance from 
the junction of the rivers, where the chars on the nortli bank 
again appear. The junction of the rivers during the flood 
is a memorable sight as the brown waters of the Padma meet 
the clearer resisting water of the Meghna; for some miles the 
waters remain distinct without mingling, and it is along this 
line that a long spit of char land is forming as a bar to the 
passage of the P^ma.. When this bar is complete, it is difficult 
to see what is to prevent the Padma from carrying Rajnag4r 
away once more and repeating the process of wliich it has 
already enjoyed a double experience. 

Leaving the Rajnagar area and following Ronnell in his 
jourm*y southward from Panchar, we find but little trace of 
the old main stream until Takya is reached. Ganganagar island 
still exists as Rennell saw it a solitary patch whicli has survived 
in the area of the great struggle, while all the surrounding lands 
have disappeared and reformed. A narrow khal, the Mara 
Padma (Dead Padma), lying west of a larger and newer river, 
is all that remains of the once mighty stream. Near Diggary- 
para the old course is completely dry, but traces of a course, 
earlier than that shown by Rennell, can be seen for a distance 
of some 25 miles ; in fact in one place the broken bank of a 
very old tank shows the exact limit of the river action. Near 
Bhadrachap and Bannysar (which are, by the way, misplaced by 
Rennell) the old course of the ^t branch of the. river appears 
again in the shape of a narrow khal, passing round Nagerpara 
where the old bed may be easily distinguished, as far as Char 
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Maiipura (Monnerpour). Southof Char Manpura the old eastern 
branch can be traced in a series of cAnr rnovzaJis but is com- 
pletely dried up ; the west channel via Gournadi still exists in 
a somewhat abated form slightly west of its original course, 
but it now carries the waters of the Kumar (Coomar) and Ariel 
Khan rivers. The network of rivers shown by KeiiuelL between 
the E. and W. channels have now completely clianged, and 
are filled with tlie waters of the Meghna which lias broken 
through the isthmus of Srirampur in the shapoof the Nayabhau- 
gani River ami of the Ariel Khan, a young and problematical 
riv(^r flowing from above Panchar and meeting the old course 
of the Piidma near Takya. 

As regards the Nayabhangani it is unnecessary to add to 
what has already been said. This extraordinary new river has 
kept alive the lower courses of the old Padma but at present 
it is showing a strong tendencry to silt up. Tliis tendency 
appears to be due to the success of the Meghna in damming 
back tlic Padma some 25 mih^s to the north at Rajabari and 
com])clling it to deposit ifa silt along the west bank of the 
Megiina. So extensive are the cimrs thus formed that they have 
thrust the mouth of the Nayabliangani so far south as to make 
it appear to be a feeder of, rather than a dependent on, the 
Meghna. 

To enter into a detailed description of the changes that 
have occurred between Rennell’s Panchar, Habibganj and 
Tockya would bo an Augean task. Even within the last few 
years the usurping river, the Ariel Khan, which now holds the 
field, has changed its course completely over a long reacli, mov- 
ing 5 miles to the east ; of the 2^ sc^uare miles in this area, not 
twenty can claim ('continuous existence since RennolPs day, the 
changes in the area arc as rapid as they are extraordinary. 
Madaripur which 60 years ago lay on RennelPs Comar River is 
now washed, and is in imminent danger of being washed away 
by the Ariel Khan. It would require a Delphic oracle to pro- 
phesy the future. 

Of the more southerly reaches of the river, the branch to 
Sewtalury (Jhalakati) has practically maintained its old course ; 
it is however interesting to note that the opening up of the 
Kirtinassa in 1818 resulted in the stretch of river below 
Gournadi almost drying up, until opened out again by the 
Ariel Khan. Further south the votum6 of water which flows 
into the Meghna, approximately througli the mouths surveyed 
by Rennell as the mouths of the Ganges, is still immense ; but 
the water is that of the Nayabanghani and the new and vigor- 
ous stream of the Ariel Khan — a stream the effect of which in 
the near future it is difScult to estimate. 

Bennell’s Journal does not deal with the area lying further 
south, and it would be out of place to attempt to describe the 
extraordinary changes which have taken place in the series of 
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massive chars shown in Rennell^s maps. It will sufRco to say 
that they have become consolidated into the immense island of 
Bhola, a subdivision of the B4kar^anj district ; the change's 
afPord a valuable object lesson of tlie method by which this 
backward xjart of the delta is being developed, and its land 
face being brouglit into line with the more westerly consolidated 
portions. 


Conclusion. 

These notes deal with a small asj^ect of the geography of 
the delta, but it is none the less an aspect of some importance 
which has not suffered in the past from an exuberance of 
investigation. I have attempted to describe the influeiices 
which have led to the most important changes and to show tliat 
wliat may appear to be a mere arbitrary change is in reality 
one of a series .of direct, perhaps natural, effects of a single 
cause. The absence of a really modern map will doubtless 
render the task of following these changes somewhat difficult ; 
the maps at present available are the result of a survey some 
50 years old, and until the maps of the prc.seut survey are pub- 
lished those maps can only show the changes in progress and 
not the result achieved ; I attempt to supply tlie deficiency 
in some degree by rough sketch maps. 

The object of this paper is not merely academic; it 
attempts to show that a certain definite order obtains in an area, 
the nature of which appears at first sight to be one of chaotic 
change ; that a definite tendency has been operative for a period 
of over 120 years, that this tendency has been accompanied by 
a systematic, if complicated, method of change. Granted (and 
I admit that it is a big hypothesis) that no such convulsion 
occurs again among the hill rivers as the change in the course 
of the river Teesta, I see no reason to suppose that tfie system 
and tendencies above described will suffer any material dterar 
tiori. Considering the interest that is at present being shown in 
the waterways of this area and the attempts that are being made 
to open out channels as a means of communication, I feel tliat 
tliis paper may possess some practical value. An appreciation 
of those principles might at least have prevented the ineffectual 
attempt to open out what is known as the Naria channel 
between Bdjabari and Madaripur and would have shown the 
greater possibilities of the Maynakata ^ Khal and Kristanagai* 

1 Tho Maynakata Khal {vid Fanchar) is roughly the bed of the 
Ganges as surveyed by Kennell, and through which the Kirtinassa came 
again when it first broke south. The Kriatanagar channel is the 
remnant of the second attempt to break south. The Naria channel 
(which is now almost dry) is the Place where the Kirtinassa after 
breaking S. was driven back by the Megbna; it has enjoyed a continue us 
process of silting up ever since its formation — obviously owing to the 
damming influence of tho Meghna. 



flhimnwlii where work is now piooeedingi either of which mny 
fnrm the main stream of the Krtinassa, if it anain proceeds to 
break south. 

Finally 1 would close this descriptive paper by a ques* 
tion of potamological theory. Do not the changes described 
above militate against the theory of the rivers of the lower 
delta building op ridges on which to run until th^ finally drop 
over the edge and commence to raise for themselves a fresh 
ridge and so on od tn/intYuta 1 It is a fact of some note that in 
the area under discussion, the oldest lands which the rivers 
must have deposited several centuries ago, are ronsiderably 
lower than many of the new char lands which have been formed 
by the gradual recession of a river ; and it is a fact still more 
worthy of note that none of the great changes described can 
by the widest stretch of the imagination be ascribed to this 
ridge theory. The theory does not afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the method by which the mouth of the Megbna 
is b^ filled up, nor of t^e formation of the new lands and 
rivets in the remainder of the area. 
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49. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT, No. XIV. 

.Voto. — The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 245 of the ** Journal and Proceedings ** for 
ipio. 

82. Some bare Indo-Greek and Scythian Coins. 

In the Journal of the Aaiatio Society of Bengal for tlie 
years 1897 and 1898, Mr. Vincent Smith published an interest- 
ing series of papers on some coins of ancient and medisBval 
India, entitled ‘Numismatic Notes and Novelties.’ 1 have 
written the following brief notes on similar lines, descriptive 
of a few coins. which have come into my hands during the last 
four years. The references are all to Volume I of tlie new 
‘ Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta,’ by 
Mr. Vincent Smith. The British Museum Catalogue is that 
of the coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and 
India. 

1. Aeohebios. 

Silver, round. Weight, 36 grains. Size, *75 inches. 

06wrae.— Bust of king r., diad. Legend, BASIaEUS 
AIKAloY NIKH<l>oPoY, below APXEBloY. 

Reverse. — Zeus standing, facing, holding sceptre in 1. and 
hurling thunderbolt with r. hand; mon., 1. PL VII, 16; r 
similar to FI. VII, 28. Kharosthi legend, maharajasa dhrami- 
kaaa jayadharaaat below Arkhehiyaaa. 

This hemidrachm of Archebios is a variety of the com.- 
mon type as illustrated at B. M. Cat., PI. IX, 2. The bust is 
different, and apparently depicts the king as a man of more 
mature age than he appears on the usual variety. On the 
reverse are two monograms similar to those on coin B. M. Cat., 
PL IX, 6. 

2 . 

Copper, square. Weight, 123. Size, -86. •' 

Obverse. — ^Bust of Zeus r., diad.; sceptre on shoulder. 
Legend on three sides as on 1. 

Blbverse. — ^The caps of the Dioscorpi, and tw6 palms. Mon. 
b^w, similar to PL VU, 67. Legend on three Mm as on I. ' 

This been pablirt&ed in the B. M. Cat., M. XXXt, 
fa^^A.rye ^ . of this spebimen ,fir; 
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3. Apollodotos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 145. Size, *8. 

Oboerse, — Apollo facing undraped but shod, holding arrow 
in r. and bow in 1. hand. Legend on three sides BAZi AEHZ 
APIoAAoAoToY ZHTHPoZ. 

Reverse. — ^Tripod of peculiar form on stand, in square of 
dots ; mon. ^ • Kh. legend on three sides, r. maharafasa^ top 
Apalafkilasa, 1. tralarasa. 

This is a rare variety of a very common type of the 
copper coinage of Apollodotos. Not only is the tripod 
strikingly different in shape from that usually occurring, but 
the attitude of Apollo is distinct. The issue has been recognized 
as a separate variety by Cunningham in his ‘ Coins of Alexan- 
der’s Successors in the East,’ and he says that all the speci- 
mens of this variety are of inferior execution, which I think 
is open to question. He only knew of one weight, the chal- 
kons, and the specimens in the Britisli and Indian Museums 
are of this weight. The coin now published is a dichalkon. 
I also possess a lepton. 

4. ZOILOS. 

Copper, round. Weight, 230. Size, *86. 

Obverse . — Apollo r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
in both hands an arrow ; quiver at his back. Legend.. 
BAZIAEnZ ZJlTHPoZ, ZniAoY below. 

Reverse. — ^Tripod; 1. Kh. figure 4; r. figure 1. Kh. legend, 
maJiarajasa tralarasa, below Jhotlasa. 

This is a thick and dumpy coin. It is similar in type to the 
coins of Apollodotos illustrate at FI. IV, 7, and bears the same 
relation to the usual variety with the small elephant in the 1. 
field of the obverse, that this coin of Apollodotos bears to the 
common Apollodotos medallion of the same type depicted 
at PI. IV. 6. 

6. Menander. 

Silver, round. Weight, 36. Size, *6. 

Obverse.— Bust of king 1., helmeted* thrusting with javelin. 
Legend, BAZlAEflZ ZHTHPoZ, below MENANAPoY. 

Reverse . — Pallas 1., holding aegis ini., and hurling thunder- 
bolt withr. hand; mon. PL WI, 86. Kh. legend, maharajasa 
tralarasa, below Menadrasa. 

A very rare variety of the common typo in which the 
king is depicted as diademed and hurling the javelin. It is 
nut described in the existing Brit. Mus. cSfct., but is illustrated 
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in the ‘Ariana Antiqua* and in Canningham’s 'Coins of 
Alexander’s Successors in the East.’ As both these works are 
difScult of access, I illustrate a specimen in my possession. 

6 . 

Copper, square. Weiglit, 60. Size, -6. 

Obveree. — Uelmetedhust 1. Legend,!. BAZlAEnZ, top 
ZflTHPoZ, r. MENANAPoY. 

Severae. — Nik6 r., holding palm and wreath; mon. illeg- 
ible. Kh. legend, top traUiram, 1. Metuulnim. 

The only specimen of this common type of Menander’s 
copper coinage known to me in which the bust is turned to 
the left, instead of to the right. 

7. DiONy.sio8. 

Copper, round. Weight, 260. Size, I’l. 

Obverse. — Apollo to r., clad in chlamys and boots; holds 
arrow in both hands, quiver at back. Legend on three sides, 1. 
BAZIAEflZ, topZUTHPoZ, r. AloNYZloY. 

Reverse. — ^Tripod; r. trident, 1. Kh. letter ji. Kh. legend, 
r. maharajasa, top traiarasa, 1. Dianisiyasa. 

A round copper coin of Dionysios is a novelty. It is a 
counterpart of a well-known copper coin of ApoUodotos, as 
might have been expected, since all the known t 3 rpes of the 
issues of Dionysios are taken from those of ApoUodotos. 

8. Philoxenos. 

Copper, square. Weight, 110. Size, *75. 

Obverse . — Deity standing facing with r. hand resting on 
hip, and oomucopiae in 1. ; mon. to 1. Legend, 1., and top 

illegible but presumably BAZIAEUZ x^NIKHToY. To r. 
apparently HAEHAoY or4>IAEiAoY. 

Reverse . — Humped bull standing r. ; below Or. letter t. 
Kh. legend, r. maharajasa, top apadihakua, 1. probably Phila- 
nnasa. 

When I first acquired this coin, which is obviously genuine, 
I thought that I had found a specimen of a new Indo-Qreek 
king. The coin is of passable workmanship, and the figure of 
the deity on the obverse is quite distinct from that found on 
the usual copper coins of Philoxenos. On the latter she is 
shown as stem^g 1. with r. Hluid advanced. Here she is ^ 
ing with her r. hand on her hip. Also the style of the design 
is quite distinct. Although the name of the king is almost 
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certainly Fhilasinasa on the Kharosthi side, it is not OlAoE 
ENoY on the Greek side. In support of the possibility of 
its being some other name, perhaps new, I may instance the 
copper coin exhibiting the joint names of Lysias and Antialkidas 
— Br. Mus. Cat., PI. XXXI, 2. But the probabilities are that 
an ignorant engraver blundered the name OlAoH ENoY- Still 
the coin is a new and interesting one. 

9. Hippostratos. 

Copper ; round. Weight 240. Size, 1. 

Obverse. — Conventional design of Apollo standing r. hold- 
ing arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots. 
Legend gone but probably BAZlAEfiZ ZOf HPoZ, below 
inrioZTPAToY- The first five letters of the name are just 
visible. 

Reverse, — Tripod ; mon. r. Kh. letter m : inon. 1. Plate VII, 
110. Kh. legend maharajasa traiarasa, below {Ilipathratasa}. 

Round copper coins of Hippostratos are very rare, and 
have so far never been figured. Dr. White King had two, see 
White King Sale Cat., Part I, No. 161, and supplement to Parts 
I and II, No. 4549. Of No 161 it is remarked in the Catalogue 
that till the time of its publication, such round i>ieces were un- 
known. Yet they are mentioned by Cunningham in his ‘ Coins 
of Alexander’s Successors ’ : see coins of Hippostratos the 
Great, No. 6a. 

10. Artemidoros. 

Copper, square. Weight, 20. Size •45. 

Obverse, — Artemis 1. wearing short chiton and holding out 
bow. Greek legend worn and illegible. 

Reverse, — Humped bull standing to right. Kh. legend r. 
rnaJiarajasa, top ap^ihatasa, left probably Artemi .... 

This small coin is a novelty. In weight and size it cor- 
responds with the hemi-lepton of Menander, B. M. Cat., PI. 
XII, 7. 

11. Strato. , 

Billon, round. Weight, 46. Size, *6. 

Obverse. — ^Diademed bust to r. surrounded by barbarous 
Greek inscription. 

Reverse. — Pallas to 1. with aegis, hurlinc thunderbolt. 
Mon. r. Plate VII, 142; 1. Kh. letter. Kh. legend maXarajasa 
tratarasa, below Stratasa. 

Professor Bapson has seen this coin and describes it as a 
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new variety of Strato. It belongs to the types attributed to 
Strato II. This coin and another like it were found by me in 
the Ambala District of the Punjab. 

12. Telisphos. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 120. Size, -85, 

In No. Ill of his paper ‘ Numismatic Notes and Novelties ’ 
(Journal A. S. B. for 1898), Mr. Vincent Smith published a 
copper coin of Telephos, the description of wliich was as 
follows : — 

Obverse . — Zeus (or king) seated 1. on throne with back ; his 
r. hand advanced ; in his 1. sceptre. 

Greek legend, BAZIAEflZ (1-). EYEPrEToY (top), 
THAEcDoY (r.). 

Reverse . — Figure to r., seated in crouching attitude, with r. 
arm extended ; 1. arm not visible. 

Kharosthi legend, Maharajasa (r), Kalinakmim (top), sa 
TUiphasa (damaged, on left). 

Mr. Vincent Smith remarked: *The coinage of Telephos 
is of extreme rarity, and has heretofore been known in silver 
only. The Elliot hemidrachm in the Bodleian Cabinet was 
considered unique until Von Sallet identified two duplicates of 
it among the unnamed coins of the Guthrie collection at Berlin.’ 

The copper coin of Telephos now described was sent to me 
four years ago. The obverse is the same as that of the coin 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith, but the reverse is new. 

Reverse . — Soldier (?) walking to r,, wearing short cloak 
which floats behind his shoulders. His right arm is extended, 
and over his left shoulder he is carrying a spear or long staff. 
On his head is a Phrygian cap. To r. is the monogram peculiar 
to the coinage of Telephos, and to the biga type of the silver 
issues of Maues. Below the monogram is a peculiar object, 
possibly a stone or an altar. Kh. legend on three sides, r. mor 
harajasa, top, Kahmkrdma, 1. sa T&iphasa. 

The reverse design is unique, but resembles that of the 
unpublished hemidrachm of Strato I and Agathokleia in the 
British Museum. 

Every letter of the Kharosthi word corresponding to EYE 
pPEToY is distinct. The first character is te, and the 
second is I, but the short vertical stroke only extends 
below the horizontal line of the I, converting the char^ter into 
lo. The third character is ib^book turned to the right, and 
according to Mr. Vincent Smith is either the cerebral, or the 
denial n. The fourth letter appears to be clearly ir, but there 
•is a dot below and to the left of the character. 
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13. Hebmaeos. 

Silver, round. Weight, 150. Size 1. 

Obverse. — Bust of king 1., diad. Legend, BAZIAEIIZ 
ZniHPoZ. below EPMAIoY. 

Throned Zeus 1. radiate, with r. hand advanced, 
sceptre in 1. Mon. PI. VII, 72. Kh. legend, rmharajasa trator 
rasa, below Haramayasa. 

The didrachms of Hermaeos are well known, but I illus- 
trate this specimen as it is in fine condition, and exhibits an 
unusual monogram. 

14. Azes. 

Copper, square. Weight, 50. Size -16. 

Obverse. — Male figure striding to 1., chlamys flying behind ; 
holds club in r., and trident in 1. hand. Legend on three sides 
BAZiAEfiZ BAZlAEfiN MEfALoY AZoY* 

Reverse. — ^Female figure to r., peplum flying; holds out 
long fillet or garland ; mon. PL V, 10. Kh. legend on three 
sides, rmharajasa rajarajasa rmhatasa Ayasa. 

This is a rare variety of the copper coinage of Azes, and 
has not been figured before. It is identical with B. M. Cat., 
p. 89, No. 185. 

15. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 70. Size, *8 x *5. 

Obverse. — King on horseback r. carrying whip and bow ; 
mon. r. similar to PI. X, 18. Legend on three sides .... 

I AE WB M Er A Ao Y AZoY . 

Reverse. — Zeus standing 1., holding Nike bearing wreath 
and palm in extended right hand, and long sceptre in 1. hand; 
mon. PI. X, 3, L ; Kh. letter sm and another character r. Kh. 
legend on three sides maharajasa .... mahataaa Ayasa. 

A square copper coin of Azes bearing the presentiment of 
the standing Zeus Nikephoros, so common on this king’s silver 
coinage, is a novelty. 1 know of no other specimen. 

16. Azes and Azilises. 

Copper, rectangular. Weight, 165. Size 1 x -75. 

Obverse.— Herakles standing facing; holds in I. hand club 
and lion’s skin ; and with r. crowns himself; mon. 1. PI. VII, 
72. Legend on three sides, BAZIAEUZ (BAZIAEUN MEf 
AAoY) AZIAIZ(oYj. 

Reverse. — ^Horse walking r. ; mon. r. illegible. Kh. legend 
on three sides (rnaharajasa rajarajasa rmhaiasa) Ayasa. 
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This type of copper coin is neither new nor extremely rare, 
but the fact that it bears the joint names of Azes and Azilises 
has not been previously recognized. Professor Rapson, who 
has seen the specimen now described, agrees that the type 
should be ascribed to Azes and Azilises jointly. TlieB. lVl. 
Collection contains four examples of this type, two of which 
has been attributed to Azes— PI. XIX, 11— and two to Azilises 
— PI. XXI, 5. But there is no vestige of the name on the 
obverse of PI. XIX, 11, while on PI. XXI, 5, the name on the 
Greek side is Azilises, while it is assumed that the correspond- 
ing name on the reverse is Ayilishana, But only tlie first two 
characters are visible, and these are not Ayi, but i.r., the 
first two syllables of Ayaaa. 

Silver coins of Azes and Azilises jointly are known — see 
B. M. Cat., PI. XX, 3, and PI. XXXII, 9. See also Cunning- 
ham’s * Coins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushans.’ 

17. Gondofhariibs. 

Copper, round. Weight, 65. Size *6. 

Obverse . — Conventional presentiment of Apollo standing r. 
holding arrow in both hands, and clad in chlamys and boots; 
design in area surrounded by raised beading ;no legend. 

Reverse, — ^Area fiUed by Gondopharrian symbol ^ . Kh. 
legend extant but rubbed and illegible. 

This interesting coin was brought to me from Mathura. 
An Apolline type of the issues of Gondopharres is a novelty. 
With regard to the reverse design, compare coin B.M.Cat., PI. 
XXII. 12. 

18. Gondophakbes and Asfavarma. 

Copper, round. Weight, 150. Size *8. 

Obverse. — ^The king on horseback to left holding whip. In 
front of the horse is the Gondopharrian symbol ^ and 
The Greek le^nd is corrupt and illegible, resembling that on 
the coins ascribed to Azes II — Plate IX, 6, or on those of Gondo- 
pharres with inscription Sasasa. 

/Reverse.— Zeus, naked to the waist, standing r., with r. 
hand raised, and long sceptre in 1. ; to right symbols Kh. letter a, 
/^, and monogram, Plate X, 11; to left mark Plate X, 33, and 
symbol B. Kh. inscription reading from the bottom up towards 
the left from the outside of the coin— Aspavartnasa {putrasa) 
Indravarma straAegasa ; then returning to the bottom and read- 
ing up towards the right from the inside of the coin — Jayatasa 
tratarcLsa. ^ 

This coin is No. 274 in the first part of the WMte King 
Catidogue. It is there described as unpublished, and it is pointed 
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out that the eoin posBibly shows that Aspa Varna was ooa- 
: neoted with Qondophanes, and Wema Kadphises, as well as 
with Axes. 

The usual variety of Axes and Aspa Varma copper coin is 
illustrated at B. M. Gat., Plate XX, 2, and it will be seen at a 
fl^ce that the present coin is very different from it. The 
king on horseback is to the left, and in front of him is the 
avmbolof Gondopharres. On the ordinary Aspa Varma coins 
tne name Axes on the obverse can be plainly read, but the 
Greek in8crij>tion on the specimen now discussed is quite bar- 
barous and illegible. The name Axes cannot be read either on 
' the coin illustrated in the White King Catalogue, or on any of 
the three specimens in my possession. 

The figure of Jupiter on the reverse is identical with that 
on the coin of Gondopharres illustrated at Plate IX, 9. It 
seems invidious to call the mark Plate X, 33, the symbol of 
> :'Wema Kadphises. A symbol with at least an equal claim to 
. that title would appear to be Plate Vll, 154. The mark Plate 
X, 33, or a modification of it, is found on the coins ascribed by 
Mr. Vincent Smith to Axes II (Plate IX, 6) ; on those of Axes 
• II and Aspa Varma (Plate IX, 7) ; of Gondopharres (Plate IX, 
9) ; of Zeioniscs ; and of Wema Kadphises. 

The arrangement of the Kharosthi inscription bn the reverse 
is peculiar. Then in addition to the words on the ordinary 
Aspavarma coins, there is the term tratarasa, I have filled in 
the word putrasa on the analogy of the usual Aspavarma in- 
scription, but am not sure of it as there is a gap in the same 
: plwe in all my three specimens, and the White King coin at 
this place is indistinct. 

The marks on the coin are almost identical with those on 
the coin, of Gondopharres, Plate IX, 9, already referred to. 
Instead of Kh. pra is Kh. a. The other symbols are the same. 
So are the obverse and reverse designs and their positions. It 
seems to me that the coin provides strong evidence to show 
that Aspavarma was the governor or satrap of Gondopharres as 
well as of Axes. This is consistent with Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
view that Axes II was succeeded by Gondopharres. 

19. KadfhisksII. 

* 

Qold, round. Weight, 245. Size 1. 

■I I 

' Obverae . — ^Within square frame bust of king to 1. wearing, 
diadem ; r. hand grasps thunderbolt or twigTi. hand rests on 
bottom edge of frame; his ooat buttons at we neok. Above 
and below dotted circle, and over top edge of frame is moo; 

Vn, 154. To r. and L legend BACIAEYC OOHMO”^ 
XAAOiCHC. , 

fiever«e.--ffiva standing frant» head r. ; hoj^ trident 
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hand, round body and over 1. shoulder necklace; body radiate ; 
flames arising from head. He is leoning with his left am on 
the bump of a hull standing behind him to r. ; to left svniliol 
PI. VII, 162. Kh. legend, maliarajaaa rajadirajam mrvalnga 
isvaroM mahiavaraea hiimkafimaa iratara. 

This is a new type of doable stater of Woma Kadphi- 
see, and is a 8ui)erb specimen. The obverse resembles th it of 
the coin B. M. Cat.. PI. XXV, 10, while the reverse is the same 
as that of the double staters in the British Museum, except 
that Siva is facing right instead of left. Tlio coin bos been 
purchased for the Indian Museum. 

20. Huvishka. 

Copper, round. Weight, 240. Size 1 . 

Ohwrsc.— King seated to front cross-legged on clouds, 
head r. ; 1. hand raised. Greek legend illegible. 

Heverae. — Wind-god running 1., his hair loose ; both arms 
raised ; tor. OA^O. 

The presentment of Oado, the wind-god, is common on the 
copper coins of Konishka, but very rare on those of Huvishka. 
In his ' Goins of the Indo-Scythians, Sakas and Kushans ’ Cun- 
ningham published copper Oada coins of Huvishka, but with 
the elephant-rider obverse only, and remarked ' Very rare ; only 
two specimens.’ The coin now described is No. 444 of the first 
part of the White King Catalogue, but has not been previously 
inured. 

21. Irdo-Pabthian. 

Copper, round. Weight, 110. Size *86. 

Obverse. — Bust of the king to 1., wearing tiara. Kh. (!) ' 
legend. 

Beverse. — ^Winged Nike facing, holds wreath. Kh. legend. 

This is a new Indo-Parthian coin, but I cannot read the 
fragmentary inscriptions. 

DAiiHotrauii : B. B. Whitxhbad. 

3rd June, 1910. 

83. SoMB Babb Goins or ten Patb^n Sui.!Sa'!ns or Dnhu.- 

The following seven coins of the Dehli Sult&na are, to the 
best, of my Imowledge, so far unpublished; with the exceptuxf 
of that of Sbamsurd-Dln Ma^fid Sh&h, but this does oel 
appear to have been adequate^ desotibed. M bpt the' gold 
cm werefowidby meitt'.tiieDwli bazar within the ' last 
Tjje goldqoiniM^^ 
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/. OMyd^d-Din Balban. 

Copper. 


Weight — 30 gra. 

Size— 'O. 

Mint — Fakbrabdd. 


Obverse. 

Reverse, 

In doable circle. 

In circle. 

JA* 

jiiiu 




The only mint of Balban published by Thomas was Dehli. 
Subsequently silver coins of Lakhnauti mint became known, 
and specimens are in the Indian Museum. Then in the first 
Numismatic Supplement to the Journal of tlie Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Mr. Nelson Wright published a rupee and a copper 
coin of Balban struck at Sdt&npur. The copper coin was an 
UuUi of the usual type, but on the reverse it bore the words 
^ instead of 

The * adli now published adds a fourth to the three known 
mints of Balban. It is not a good specimen, but the inscription 
Ba FalArdbdd appears to be quite clear. Fakbr&bM was 
presumably some place in or near the province of Bengal. 

II, Shamsu-d-Din Mahmvd Shah, 

Billon. 

Weight — 60 grs. Size — '66. 

Date— 718. 


Obverse 

>1 

j h) 


Reverse, 
/hJl y} 

V I A 


This remarkable coin was picked out of a large number of 
silvery billon coins of the Dehli Shirans covering the period 
from Mu'izzu-d-Din Kaiqub&d to Muhammad Tufi^laq. It is of 
a common Dehli type, but the king’s name is new. I could 
find no reference to Shamsu-d-Dm MahmAd in any of the 
usual standard works and catalogues, but ultimately I found a 
paragraph in Mr. C. J. Rodgers’ **Coin Collecting in Northern 
India,” which I proceed to quote verbatim. 

“ During the reign of Mub&rak Sh&h a coin was struck 
bearing the name of Shamsu-d-Din MahmAd Shdh. We do not 
know who he was. In the second year of his reign the Emperor 
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went a tour in the Dekkan. He took a cousin with him and 
left Dehli in the hands of one of his creatures. When returning, 
he suddenly ordered his cousin to be executed, and when ho 
arrived in Dehli the same fate was measured out to the man 
who had been left as governor of that city. It is surmised tliat 
the cousin and the governor were plotting for the throne. Tlie 
coin was evidently struck in Dehli. The king probably saw it, 
and as it bore on it the year of his absence, he imagined that 
either the governor, or his cousin, or both, were plotting 
against him. No mention is made of Shamsu-d-Din Mahmtid in 
history. Uis name and date are found only on one known coin. 
If more coins could be obtained, we might get to know more 
about him.’’ 

In the Introduction to his Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Government Museum, Lahore,” Mr. C. J, Rodgers gives a list 
of the Dehli Sultans which includes Shamsu-d-Din MaJimud. 
The date of his accession is given as 718 A.H., and it is stated, 
that only one billon coin is known. 

These two references are all the information I have been 
able to find. I cannot ascertain whether the coin was ever 
described, and to whom it belonged, or now belongs. If it was 
the property of Mr. Rodgers, he probably disposed of it to the 
British Museum, yet it is not published in his Supplements. 

Possibly the present notice wiU stimulate further enquiry, 
but Shamsu-d-Din MahmM can have been nothing more than 
the figure head of an obscure palace conspiracy. 

III. Muhammad'-Un-Tughlaq. 

Gold. 

Weight — 170 grs. Mint — ^Tujdilaqpur aiias Tirhut. 

Size — '85. Year — 735, 


Obverse. Reverse. 

In circle, Kalima. In centre of 

Marginal inscription within outer circle. coin 


On four sides 
names of the 
four imams ; 
all within out- 
er circle. 

This mohar is in fine conation. It is a gold coin of 
Tui^qpfir alias Tirhut mint, and as such is a novelty. Pre- 
viously the only known coins of Muliammad Tughlaq struck at 
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this mint were forced currency issues of the desij^i common to 
it and to Dehli, D&r-nl-Isl&m, Lakhnauti, Daulat&b4d, Satgaon, 
and Darra D4h&r or Uhdr. The date of the coin now pub- 
lished is 736, while the only date so far known to exist on the 
forced currency issue of Tirhut mint is 731. 


IV. 

Billon. 


Weight— 50 grs. 

Date— 734. 

Size — ‘6. 

Obverse, 

Reverse, 

In circle. 

In double circle. 

i3^9U0 


»L» jUi 


vri« 



This is a variety of a common billon t 3 ^ of the issues of 
Muhammad Tui^laq, in which the date is always expressed in 
words. In one respect the coin is a freak, because the word 
(year) when used on the coinage of the Dehli Sult&ns, is invari- 
ably followed by the date in words. Otherwise it is a normal, 
weU-executed specimen. Two of this variety were found in the 
same lot from which I got the coin of Shamsu-d-Din Mahmdd. 


V. 

Billon. 


Weight— 52 grs. 

Size — *7. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 

In circle 

In circle. 


aAUnJt 





Like the preceding coin, this is a variety of a common 
billon type of Muhiammad Toi^aq’s coinage. Instead of the 
date in figures appear the words u^UilUJt. The coin is thin , 
and the lettering is distinct in style. 

VI, Firoz ShSi with Zafar. 

Billon. 

Weight— 76 grs. Siz^*6. 

Mint — ^Dehli. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse, 

yU {f 

jiJi 

In circle. 

VIL Mulmmmad bin Firoz, 

Billon. 


Weight — 120 grs. 

Mint— Dehli. 

Size — *7. 

Date— 790. 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

In circle. 

In circle. 

JL_kL. 


jivi* 





The last two coins are novelties as they are both of 
Dani4-Mulk Dehli. The first of the two belongs to the dateless 
varieties, and is a dumpy piece of poor workmanship ; the 
second is well executed and in fine condition. 

Lahore : B. B. Whitehead, C.S. 

lat Aprils 1910. 

84. Some Goins from the LimbdI Treasury. 

In June last (1909) it was my good fortune to spend six 
delightful days at Limbdl, tlie capitid of the State of that name 
in the Province of Kathlawad. Mr. Jhaverbhai Nathabhai 
Amin, the capable and trusted diwan, had sugpsted to His 
Highness the Thakor Sahib tliat a hoard of coins which long 
had been lying untouched in the State Treasury should be 
examined, and it was on this welcome errand that I visited the 
place. Every facility was afforded me for the inspection of the 
coins, each one^if which passed through my hands. Number- 
ing some 6,600, they were all, with the exception of a few 
Native State coins, either rupees or half-rupees of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. The Great Mughftls, Akbar, Jahan^, 
and ghah^Jahan were but poorly represented, the large majority 
of the coins ranging from Aurangaeb to Muhammad Shah. 
The Th&kor Sahib very kindly presented me ^ty that were 
new to my collection. A desoriptlbn of these will per^ps be 
of interest, the more so as several of them have till now 
remained unedited. 
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AurangzlSb. 

Of the rupees of Aurangzeb’s reign four in the hoard 
issued from mints hitherto unregistered, but on two of these 
the mint-names still defy decipherment. One of the new 

mints is JinjI, (i?ig. 1, Obv. and Rev.). The obverse of 

this Jinjl rupee displays the ordinary legend, while 

the Hijrl year 1109 appear in the gaf of The 

reverse reads quite distinctly — 

Eighty miles south-west of Madras, the fortress of Jinjl 
occupies seven eidjacent hills, on each of which stands a fort 
bearing a distinct name”, Elliot (Dowson), VII, 348. In his 
** History of the Mahrattas ” Grant Duff tells at some length 
the story of the siege of Jinjl. It appears that in 1693 the 
place was invested by the Mu^al troops under the prince Kam 
Bakh^hi but so languidly were operations conducted that not 
till January, 1698, was the fortress carried by escalade. 
The Jinjl rupee must have issued from the mint but a few 
months after this success, for the year of its issue, 1109 H., 
closed on July 9th, 1698. 

Another new mint that now falls to be registered is 
Mahmudbandar, ;»>Sj (Figs. 2 and 3, Rev. only). Two 

duplicate rupees, each dated 51-1119, mutually help to reveal 
the mint-name, one containing its earlier letters Mahmudban 
. . . .and the other its later letters. . . .udbandar. Where this 
Mahmudbandar was situated is unknown to me.^ 

‘ Yet two other rupees, one dated 30-1098 and the other 
4r-1109, are of the ordinary type, but in each case I have failed 
to read the mint recorded. In the hope that some coin-collec- 
tor may be able to suggest the correct reading of these names, 
the two Reverses are shown in Figs. 4 and 5. 

Of Aurangzeb*s Mailapur rupees one was described four- 
teen years ago in King and Yost’s article entitled ‘‘Novelties 
in Mui^ Goins.” A rupee from this rare mint is also in Mr. 
Burn’s cabinet. At Limbdl two specimens came to light, on 
one of which the mint-name is entered as Mahllapur with an 

‘ h ^4, and on the other as simple Mailapur, without the 


i My cabinet has long held an Aurangzeb rupee of the ragnal year 
4a that was struck at IslBmbandar. This ** bandar'* too baffles me. 
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‘t*, (Kgs* 6 and 7, Rev. only). “Mylapore” lies 

on the left bank of the river Adyar, and forms with St. Thome 
the southern suburb of the present town of Madras. 

Other rare Aurangzeb rupees were two from the mints at 
Zafarpur and Daru-l-mulk Kabul. 


A‘zam Shake, 

It was an especial pleasure to light upon an Ahmadabad 
A'zain Shah in mint condition. The only other specimen 
known to mo is in the British Museum, No. 85(). 

SA5A M/aw /. 

S^ah ‘ Alam 1 was represented by rupees from the follow- 
ing mints, all of them rare for that Emperor’s reign: Ajmer, 
Ahmodnagar, Akbamagar, Purbandar, (Jhmapattan, Sholapur, 
and both Oaru-l- jihad and Fark.hunda bunyad Haidarilbad. Of 
two Ajmer rupees, each of the first regnal year, one, probably 
the earlier issued, bears the mint epithet Oaru 1-Kiiair, but the 
other Mustaqirru-l-Khilafat. This latter title is also present on 
the rupee No. 866 in the British Museum, which coin, however, 
differs from the Limbdl rupee in the arrangement both of the 
Obverse and of the Reverse legends. Evidently then during 
Shah * Alam’s first year three several dies were designed and 
used in the Ajmer mint. 

JaJiandar. 

The Jahandar rupees included a very early Arkat (1-1124)^ 
and a good specimen from the exceedingly rare mint Bahfidur- 
garh. This latter displays the c;!/ ^ second 

rupee, already long in my possession, of the same Emperor and 
mint, bears the jjI distich (Kgs. 8 and 9, Obv. and Rev.). 

The situation of Bahadurgarh is not known for certain. 
It was somewhere in the Deccan, and perhaps the place was 
on the Man river ", E.D-, VII, 383, note 2. 


^ Having these two coins in hand for reference, I have no hesitation 
in affirming that the muhr and rupee. Nos. 860, 874, in the British 
Museum catalogue, there attributed to ^olapur (with ‘short o*), really 
issued from the MailSpGr mint. On coins ^olapur is written fully 
[^criptio pUna) with a waw present in the first syllable, thus not 
but JlyA 

* In his *• Old Coins in the BahSuwIpQr State Toshafccbana,^ Ifr. 
Whitehead mentions a rupee struck at the Arkat mint still g 

two years. He says, “ If my reading is ccvrect, the Arkat coin of raah 
‘ Alam BahSdur I is now. It is dated 1122 4).*’ 
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• Farrul^yar, 

Of Fatrakb-siyar’s leiga one rupee I am inolined to anign, 
though somewhat doubtfully, to the new mint Onl^bunibSd 
(Fig. 10, Obv. and Bev.). It displays the normal legends, but 
on this specimen the mint*name itself is not very clear. The fort 
' of Oulgbanabad, in Baglana near Junir, is mentioned in the 
history of the operations conducted by the Imperial forces 
against the Marathas in the early years of the twelfth century 
after the Hijra (E.D., Vll, 337, 346) ; but I have not succeeded 
in discovering what connexion the Emperor Farrukb-siyar may 
have had with this place. 

Another rupee of this reign issued from the mint of 
A'zamnagar (Fig. 11, Bev. only). The lowest line of the 
Beverae contains several incomplete letters, which may per* 
haps have served to indicate that the mint’s full name was 
A'mmnagar Gokulgarh. The specimen in the British Museum, 
numbered 936, seems to be without this supplemental line. 

Fig. 12, Bev. only, represents a puzzling rupee. Though its 
mint*name has not yet been deciphered, enough of its letters 
are present to render probable the iiiference that this coin 
issued from some town hitherto unregistered in any mint-list. 

Other noteworthy rupees of Farrukb'Siyar were those 
from Daru-l*Oiair Ajmer, Daru-l-Fath Ujjain, Isl&m&b&d, 
Bank&pGr, Qblnfipattan, and Mustaqirru-tmulk 'Admab&d. 
The Bankapur rupee (Fig. 13, Obv. and Bev.), dated 7*1130, 
differs in the arrangement of its Obverse legend from King and 
Vost’s No. 32. 

Bafi'v4-T)amjSt. 

Of Bafl'u-l-Darajst’s short reign rupees bearing this Em- 
peror’s distinctive couplet were in evidence from the Darml- 
Fatb Ujjain,- Abmad&b&d, and Lakhnan mints. There was 
also a Multan rupee bearing, as indeed seems to be usual in 
the case of this mint, not the couplet but the simpler legend 
that is present too on the Mnitm mubr. The Abmad&bfid 
rupee, a broad specimen and in perfect condition, is the first 
one 1 have seen ua'tAout the Zinatn-l-bilfid epthet. Just the 
plain name Abmadabad is entered at the bottom of the 
Beveise. It would be interesting now to discover gold jneces 
of this simpler type, corresponding tp the welbfcnown Smato* 
LbiUd muhrs. 

ShSh Johan II. 

Sbah Jahftn ll's rate mints at Bnrii&npur, *A||Imabad, 
and Sor& were represented by tiiefr rupees. Also a tuee 
from Dtru-l*Kbair AjmSr was found, which, though wan^ 
the Hijtl year, ihay be confidently asrigned to tms Empftor 
rather than .to ^ih Jahtn III. 
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MvhaHmad i^oA. 


Two noteworthy odns of Muhammad Shdi were from the 
Aas& and Sironj minte (Figs. 14, 16, Bev. ody). Unfortu- 
natdy neither of the two shows the Hijrl year, but on the 
Ansft rupee the teg^ year is 12, and on the Sironj 4 (or 
possibly iE4). Also of this reign were two HaoiUlpattan 
rupees, daM 2—1132 and 8—1139, of the type already des- 
cribed in Numismatic Supplement VIII, 692, and XII, 383. 

The Plate illustrating this artide exhibits the following 
rupees:— 


No. 




It 


It 




1 . 

2 . 


4. 



6 . 

6 . 


tt , 
If 


7. 


tt 


8. Jah&nd&r 


10. Farmkb-siyar 


: JinjI: 41—1109: Obv. and Rev. 

: Ma^adban[dar] : 61-^1119: l^v. 
: [Mat^m]iidbandar ; 61—1119: Rev, 
: Hint unknown: 30—1098: Rev. 

: Mint unknown: 4»— 1109: Rev. 

: MahllSpor: R. Y. At: Rev. 

: Mail&pur: 6a^— 1118: Rev. 

: Bah&duigarh : 1—1124 : Obv. and 
Rev. 

: Bahadurgafh : R. Y. 1 : Obv. and 
Rev. 

: ? Qttldiansbad : R. Y. 2 : Obv. and 
Rev- 


11. „ : A'lmmnagar : No date : Rev. 

12. „ : Mint unimown : R. Y. 4 : Rev. 

13. „ ; Bank&pur: 7— 1130: Obv.andRev. 

14. Muhammad Sh6h : Aus&: B. Y. 12: Rev. 

16. „ ; Sironj : B. Y. 4 : Rev. 


A^UADABiD : Qw). P. Taylob. 

9A May, 1910. , 


36. A POSSSOBira TO IBl ARTffg.W OH “ SOMH COIHS IBOX 
THX LniBDl Tbhasuby.’ ’ 


Note.— May Mai^Sd Bandar be Potto Novo on the Goto- 
mandd Goa^iyl Onfy yesterday I had the good fortune hem 
in Bombay to pick up a copy of that rare book Alexander 
Hamiltcm's “New Acoonnt of the East Indies” (1727), and 
turning over its pages 1 lit upon the following rdevant pasr 
sage:— 


“ The next Plaoe of Oonunetoe is Porto Novo, so oaUed 
by the PtHtugojiie, udiea the Sea-ooasts of India 
bebnged to' tiim.;tltat when Anraagub anbdneftj 
Goioondah, <iiid Pteinghece afiairsdeefiaedi 
kl^Niidaar^Jttia^gaTe it,tha N 
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it by its first Name and the Natives by the last ’ ’ 
(I, 350). 

It is. of course, quite true that Mahomet and Mahmud are 
different names, and that thus this Mahomet Bander” is not 
necessarily to be identified with the mint-town Mahmud Bandar. 
But it would be surprising if the distinction between the two 
names had been observed by Hamilton, a rough, plain-spoken 
Captain ”, who by his own telling was at Madras officially 
declared a rank Pirate ”. He disavows any claim to exact 
scholarship. We Bri tains, who either go voluntarily or are 

sent to Neptune's Schools in our Youth, to learn Politeness and 
Eloquence, very rarely meet witli Apollo’s bright Sons or Dis- 
ciples to instruct us in the knowledge of Languages.” Ho 
openly admits that what he has recorded in his book ‘‘came 
posting through a weak and treacherous Memory with little 
Elegancy.” It thus may well be that on occasion his memory 
played him false, and that from this cause he has handed down 
in a form slightly altered a name that originally road Mali mild 
Bandar. 

Bombay : Gbo P. Taylor. 

2\8t May^ 1910. 


86. On the Symbol ‘Sahib Qiran.* 

It is well known that the *alamat Sahib Qiran is present as 
a royal title on many of the coins of the Mu^^al Emperors of 
India, and it may be helpful to have on record just when and 
where and by whom this title was used. But first a word as to 

its meaning. The term , qiran, indicates in the astrology 

of Persia a conjurction of two or more planets. Now not all 
conjunctions are held to be auspicious, for while some planets, 
such as Venus and Jupiter, are supposed to shed a beneficent 
influence, others, such as Mars and Saturn, are deemed to 
exert a malignant power. A pair of planets, each of good 

omen, is expressed in Arabic by the dual aa*dain, but 

if the two import bad luck the term employed is 4 :^^***^ 
naJ^in, Hence the full form means deflnitely an 

auspicious conjunction, but a conjunction as defi- 

nitely inauspicious. It would seem, however, that when 

used absolutely can carry with it undentood, and 

accordingly it admits of interpretation as a conjunction presag- 
ing happiness.^ By consequence the title S&^b Qiran comes to 


1 As is well known, the homed moon with one bright star is at 
the present day the folidtous emblem of the * Othmlnl! Salffins of 
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mean * Lord of the (happy) conjunction,’ whence arose the 
derivative meanings, ‘a favourite of Fortune,’ ‘a great 
Emperor,’ ‘aKaisar,’ ‘an Augustus.’ 

Tamerlane is said to have been the first monarch to have 
borne this title, but the epithet has not been found on his coins. 
The late M. Ed. Drouin in his paper on “ Tx5s Symboles astro- 
logiques sur les monnaies de la Perse ” mentions that Timur in 
his desire to foster the prosperity of his capital city Samarqand 
invited thither astrologers and other men of learning. During 
his reign (A.H. 771-807) a remarkable planetary conjunction 
took place, and the astrologers, availing themselves of the 
occasion, fashioned as an adulatory tribute to their imperial 
patron the title Sahib Qiran. Inasmuch as the celestial 
phenomenon then observed recurs but once in thirty years, they 
foretold that Timur’s reign would last for at least that period 
of time, and as a matter of fact it did cover the thirty-five 
years from 1309 till 1404. The title thus assigned to TKmur 
scorns to have become for a while a term distinctive of that 
Emperor. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri expressly states : 

“ In these Memoirs whenever Sahib QiranI is written it 
“ refers to Amir Timur QurgSn.”*'* 

In the Preface to the Persian translation of the Mulfuzat- 
i-Tlraurt the translator, Abu Talib Husain! , says : 

“ I saw in the library of Ja'far, Governor of Yaman, 
“a book in the TurkI language, dictated by His Majesty 
“ who now dwells in Paradise, Sahib QiranI.”^ 

In Jahangir’s time the Roy^ Signet of the Great Mu^al 
bore, inscribed in the topmost of its nine circles, the words : 


None of Timur’s successors on the tlirone of Samarqand 
bore the title of Sahib Qirto, but in that later Empire of the 
Great Mughals, founded in Hindustan by Babar, sixth in 
descent from Timur, the coins of no less than nine of the 
Emperors (or Claimants to the throne) exhibit the title either 


Turkey. Its origin dates so far back as 3.C. 339. Ip that year l^^*hp 
of Mauedon, while besiedng Byzantium, attempted in the early nign* 
hours an escaliijio of the city; but it is said a sudden silver gleim 
flashinii from the western sky revealed the advancing enemy, and tons 
Byzantium was saved. In commemoration of the Divine aid so wond^ 
fully vouchsafed, it was forthwith decreed that the city s badge snouia 
be a crescent, its light reinforced by a star, and that both 
crescent should be graven on the city’s coins. This emblem , 

od by the Turks after Constantinople fell to Muhammad H in 1«3, an 
since then it has come to be popularly regarded as the 
aymboi of Islam. To the Muhammadans of India, however, it is a 
foreign ensign, in no way associated ^th their religion. •a^ 

I The Tflzuk-i-Jah8ngiri, translated by Rogers and Beveridge, 
page 6. 

ft The Mulffizat TimOri, translated by Stewart, page 1. 
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unchanged or in a slightly varied form. The nine Emperors 
are — 

^lah Jahan I, Shah Shuja‘, Murad Bakbsh, 

Shah 'Alam Bahadur I, Jahandar, Famikb-siyar, 

Muhammad Shah, Shah ‘Alam II, and Akbar II ; 
and the variant titles are the following four : 

Sahib Qirani, Sahib Qiran ThanI, Thanl Sahib Qiran, 
and Tkalil^ Sahib Qiran. 

1. Sahib Qiran, Jiy 

The simple term Sahib Qiran is present, unaltered, on 
the coins of Murad Bakbsh and Jahandar. 

(a) MurM Bakhsh caused rupees of two different types to 
be struck at Surat in A.H. 1068. Of the rarer type 
the legend on the Obverse reads : — 

3!^ 


, li 

t i 


Muhammad Murad, the victorious King, the Second 
Alexander, 

Took the heritage from (Shah) Jahan, Lord of the 
Conjunction. 

(5) Jahandar approved two distichs for his coins, of which 
the one given below contains his title Sahib Qiran. 

(or 

^ ^ix- - jI — 

This legend, with occasional slight variation, is present 
on both muhrs and rupees struck at Kbujista Bunyad, 
and on the rupees that issued from Etawa, Daru*l- 
Fath Ujjain, Daru-8-S6rur Burhanpur, Bareli, 
Surat, Daru-l-Kbilafat ghahjahanabad, and Lakh- 
nau. 

[Nadir Sh^h is not included among the Emperors of 
India, but it may iiere be noted that, during his 
sanguinary invasion of the country in A.H. 1162, he 
caused coins to be struck in his name at Ddhll and 
Ahmadabad, on which he too is styled Sahib 
Qiran. They bear the legend : 
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II. Sahib Qiranl, 

The title * Lord of Conjunction ’ with the mere change 
of v!;*y to the adjectival ^1/ occurs on the coins of 
Shah 'Alam I and Shah ‘Alam II. 

(а) Mr. Whitehead in his report on the “ Old Coins in the 

Bahawalpur State Toihakhana ” (Num. Supp. XI, 
p, 333) mentions three muhrs of ^ah *Alam Baha- 
dur I from the mintMustaqirru-l-Khilafat Akbarabad 
bearing the following inscription : — 

Ji\i j4 ^Sj9 ] 

Instead of the first two words Mr. Rodgers 

would read Ai-» jy. 

The same epithet Sahib Qiranl also occurs on the 
Akbarabad rupee, No. 3, on page 220 in the lAhor 
Museum Catalogue, which, as Mr. Whitehead 
points out, has been there erroneously attributed 
to Alamgir II. • It is, one may confidently affirm, 

a coin of Shah *Alam Bahadur I. 

(б) On both muhrs and rupees of Shah ‘Alam II Irom 

Ahmadnagar-Farrukbabad and Daru-l-Khilafat 
Shahjahanabad, and on that Emperor’s rupeM 
from Mustaqiru-l-Khilafat Akbarabad, ^arell 
Qat‘, Muzaffargarh, and (perhaps) Jodhpur, we 
meet with the following legend : 

aJ| AjjG3 

III. Sahib Qiran Qiaiil, jAi 

This title, ‘ the Second Lord of Conjunction^,’ was 
adopted by the four Emperors, ’ 

Sftah Sbuja‘, Muhammad Shah, and Akbar 11. 


1 ShSh Jahaa I was the first of the Muj^al ^ 

title $I^ib Qirfin IfaSnl entered on kia caiM, but M. Ed. Drouin 
duced interesting evidence which goes to prove that the title was 
matter of fact home by Sh5h Jahfin*B father JahSngir. ^ «« 

••Le._po4te. conteiMorain. qui «t«ent 4 

saltan (l^ehAn Oir,) et oAiabrmnt eon avAnement on IWO, oimn® 
bion qu*il monta sur le trdne aii moment oh avait lieu la 
“ jonotioii (oe qui est faux astronomiquement), mais Djehto 
jamais prie ce titre ear eee monnaies ni dane see protooolos. Je 
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(a) From the very first year of his reign Shah Jahan I 
introduced this epithet on his coins, and it is to 
be seen on nearly all the muhrs, rupees, and 
nithars that were issued prior to his death. The 
area of the Reverse of the famous 200-muhr piece 
exhibits the legend which, with variations as to the 
arrangement of its constituent words, continued 
throughout this Emperor’s reign to be the normal 
legend for his coins in gold and silver. 

tiz 

(5) The two rupees of Shah Shuja', Nos. 690 and 691 in 
the British Museum Catalogue, very probably bear 
in their margin the epithet Sahib Qiran than!. The 

Catalogue itself gives the words as the 

reading of the right margin of the Reverse of 
No. 690; and in Num. Supp. VI, pp. 265, 266, 
Mr. Burn has shown reason for rejecting, as to 
No. 691, the extremely doubtful rendering ** Jalun- 
abad,” which Mr. Lane-Poole had ventured to 
suggest, and for aoceptinjg in its stead the reading 
Sahib Qiran thanl. 

(c) On the coins of Muhammad SJiab stood the severely 

simple legend 

jtyl 

but it would seem that some two years after this 
Emperor’s accession the words were 

inserted after on tlie coins, both gold and 
silver, that issued from the Shahjahanabad mint, a 
change which was maintained till the close of the 
reign. The legend as thus altered reads — 

(d) Ahbar II’s Shahjahanabad muhrs and rupees bear a 

legend identical with the one last recorded, save 

* 

** csependont inentionner ce fait quo, on 1806, il a pr^sent^ au oabi- 
‘*net de Frant^o (quin’en a pas fait Tacquisition) un riibia rapport^ du 
'‘Turkestan, et sur Icquel 4tait grav& uno inscription que j*ai cm 
“pouvoir lire do la manidre suivante: DjMn Oir shdh Akoar shdh 
** MdMb-qirdn Udni, 1019, ce qui prouveralt, si la pierre est authen- 
tique, qne ce souverain aurait pris, avant son fils Sh&h DjehAn, Is 
** titre de ‘ deuziSme maitre de la conjonction.* 

Les Symbolea astrolofdques sur les monnaies de la Perse (Gasette 
beige de Numismatique, Bruxelles, l^l). 
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only that the name Akbar is added after Muham- 
mad. They thus read — 

IV. Tham Sahib Qiran, 

This variant form, in which jyli comes first instead of 

last, appears on two gold coins of Shall .Tahan I, 
both of them from the Shahjahanabad mint. One 
of these is the 200-muhr piece, on which in the left 
margin of the Reverse the Emperor is styled 

The other is the beautiful muhr, No. 568 of the 
British Museum Catalogue, dated 30 — 1066, which 
in the margin surrounding the circular area of the 
Reverse bears the distich 

V. Thaliiih Sahib Qiran, 

I have soon but a single coin exhibiting this epithet, 
a Tatta rupee of Parrukh-siyar, dated 1 — 1126. It 
is one of the treasures in the cabinet of my kind 
friend Mr. Fraiiiji Jamaspji Thanawala. 

The ordinary legend on Parrukh-siyar’ s coins pro- 
claims the Emperor’s title of ^ j ‘ Bad^ah 

of sea and land,’ but on this Tatta rupee he is 
styled instead ^Jb ‘ the Third Ijord of 

Conjunction.’ The whole legend reads — 

.±Jli 

Note.— In several of the Native States of Rajputana their 
rulers have at one time or another issued coins more or less 
closely resembl^ those of the contemporary Muf^l Emperors. 
Of these Native State coins the following exhibit the Emper- 
or’s name associated with the title S&hib Qiran &am: — 

Muhammad Shah rupees from the mint at Jaisalmer; 
Shah ‘Aiam II rupees from Bundl, Bikaner, and Qaraull ; and 
Akbar II rupees from Bundl, Bharatpur, Dholpur, and Sawal- 
Jaipur. 


Ahmadabad : 
lOfA June. 1910. 


Gbo. P. Taylor. 
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' P, 8 , — ^Through the kindness of Mr. B.B. Whitehead, I.C.S., 
I am able to add a reference to another coin on which the 
title Sahib Qirto ^anl is ascribed to the then regnant 
Emperor. Shah Jahan II issued from the Tatta mint a coin 
bearing a couplet which Mr. Whitehead reads as follows : •— 

The Second “ Lord of the Conjunction,” Shah Jahan, 
Struck coin in gold with security and tranquillity. 

(}. P. T. 


87. Mo^iifAL Mint Towns — ^FIroznagar. 

In the list upon page 174 of his ” Manual,’’ Dr. 0. Cod- 
rington places a mark of interrogation against the name 
of Firoznagar. I find that it is the new name by which 
'Alamgir Aurangzeb disguised Riieclior (Nizam’s Territoies), as 
he did so many other places. In the M^asir-i-^Alaingtri 
(Bibl. Ind.), p. 332, line 2 from foot, we have an entry headed 
** Capture of Baechor,” which states that on the 26th Safar 
[1101 H. Dec. 29, 1689 N.S.], 33rd year, the Bakhshi-uLmulk, 
Buhullah fQian, took the fort of Raechor, which received the 
name of Firoznagar. In 1117 H. (17.06), year 50, Chin Qlllch 
lyian, Bahadur, was appointed faujdar of Firoznagar vice 
Yilsuf IQian; ibid.^ p. 513. 

William Irvinb. 

88. Thb Qandahar Bufbe of Muhammad Shah. 

Dr. G. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad writes: — “Just a couple 
of days after reading your description of a rupee, doubtfully 
assigned by you ^ to the Qandahar mint, and dated the 30th 
re^al year of Muhammad Shah (N.S. 13 : 240), Mr. Qadri, the 
Oriental Translator to the Bombay Government, very kindly 
gave me a rupee — ^normal type — of the same Emperor, on 
which the mint-name Qandahar is quite clearly written. Its 
date is the 27th regnal year. It would thus appear tliat in the 
27th and the SOtli years of the reign oi Muhammad ^ah (A.H. 
i 157-1159; A.D. 1744-1746), and presumably from the 27th 
till the 30th year, coins were issuing from Qandahar in the 
name of the Dehli Emperor. How is this fact to be explained, 
if throughout that period the city was under Persian rule 1 
There is another Qandahar, a taluq of Nander District in the 


1 Numismatic Supplement Xlll, J.A.S.B., Vol. VI, No. 4, 1910, 
p. 240, article 78. 
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j&idarabad State (Imp. Gaz. XIV, 377). Caa this be the true 
home of these coins ? ' * 

The suggestion that the coin described by me may have 
issued from the South Indian Qandahar was made to me by 
Mr. R. Burn before I wrote my note, but as I could only find 
Qandahar given as the name of a taluq, I thought the proba- 
bility of that source doubtful. Dr. Taylor's rupee of the 27th 
year of Muhammad, however, is against the theory I put for- 
ward in my note, and I have since had the opportunity of 
reading Major J. S. King’s “History of the Bahmanl Dy- 
nasty," on pp. 8 and 122 of which are references to the “ Fort 
of Kandhar ” and “ the town of Kandhar and its dependen- 
cies.” In the map attached to this history the town of 
“Kandhar” is located on the Manada River, longitude 77°, 
latitude 19°. Qandahar was evidently a place of some im- 
portance on the border between the Ahmadnagar and Bidar 
principalities, and I am disposed to agree that the rupees of 
Muhammad ^lah of the Qandahar mint more probably issued 
from the Qandahar of the Dakhan and not from the Qandahar 
of Afghanistan.^ 

H. Nxlson Wright. 

i Sinco writing tiie above Dr. Taylor has written: ** In Rogers 
and Heveridgo’s Translation of the TUziik-i-Jahangiri, page 179, occurs 
a reference to Qandahar as a fort in the Dakhan, and a footnote adds 
‘ Sixty miles north of Bidar, Elliot VI. 70.' “ 




50 . The Poet Maili of Herat ( isj^ ). 
By H. Bevbbidqe. 


The life of this poet is but little known, and there are 
several mistakes and discrepancies in the aocomits of him which 
ocTiir ill various Persian anthologies and in catalogues of 
TN'isian manuscripts. Maili is only a takhnllas or pen-name, and 
there were two poets who adopted the sobriquet, besides a third 
wlio called himself Miilli and was a native of Kfishan and is 
mentioned in the Atishkada (Bombav lithograph, p. 252). The 
Herat Maili was by far the most celebrated of the two Mailfs. 
According to some authorities he was a native of Mfishliad, and 
is buried there, but he was brought up in Herat, and is general- 
Iv known as Maili Haravl. The other was a native of Hisar 
Sh adman in Transoxiana, a town which is also known as His&r 
KaJiistnnl. He was chiefly a composer of riddles, and only 
two linos of his verses were known to the antliologists. 

The best account of Maili of Herat, is that givtm in the 
anthology called the K]iulasatu-1-Asha‘ar u Zabdau-l-Afkar, 
a title which was onglished by Dr. Sprengcr as the “ Butter 
of Poems and the Cream of Conceits.” It was composed by 
Taqlu-d-dln of Kashan between 985 and 1016 A. H. (1577-1608) 
and is one of the oldest and most valuable of all the anthologies. 
There are only fragments of it in the British Museum (see Rieu 
III. 10465, and Supplement No. 106), and the best copy ' in this 
country seems to be that in the India Office and entei^ in Dr. 
Kthe’s Catalogue under the numbers 667 and 668. No. 667 is 
a modem copy, in three volumes, of the abridged second edition 
of the anthology md formerly belonged to John Leyden. But 
No. 668 is a very valuable and apparently unique copy of the 
Supplement or j^hatima of the first edition, and was made as 
early as 993 A.H. (1685), which was the year in which TaqI 
completed the original. See Eth^’s Catalogue No. 668, where 
Fitzedward Hall, the eminent American Sanskritist and former 


1 There is a good account of the anthology in Bland’s paper 
m the R.A.S.J. IX, O. 8., p. 126. I presume that his copy is now in 
the Rylands Library, Manchester. 
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Librarian to the India Office, is, in imitation of Dr. Spreiiger, 
oddly described as Mr. Hall of Benares.’* The volume 
is rightly described by Dr. Sprenger as a splendid folio of 622 
pages of 24 lines each. There are some differences in the 
accounts of Mail! given in the Supplement, p. 260 seq., and in 
the second edition, p. 12336 et seq., owing to Taql’s having 
afterwards obtained some additional information. Though the 
Supplement was finished eight years after the first edition of 
the anthology, it is earlier than the second edition, which TaqI 
was working at in 997 (1689) and apparently down to 1016 
A.H. (1607-08). According to the Supplement, Mail!, whose 
real name was Mirza Qull, was a native of Heriit, but accord- 
ing to the second edition, he wiis born in Mashhad, tliougli 
some persons said that his father was a natives of Herat and 
had afterwards lived in Mashhad. Both accounts state that 
Maill left Herat for Sabzawar and attached himself to Sultan 
Ibrahim MTrza, who was the son of Bahram ]^lirza atid a grand- 
son of Shah Ismail. Maill in some way displeased his patron and 
so resigned and came to Qazwin. There too he could not stay, 
and went off to Gllan to Khan Ahmad Mlrzil, tins ruler thereof . 
But he and Mir Jahangir, who was Khan Ahmad’s prime 
minister, could not agree and so Mail! had to leave Gllan. This 
must have happened not later than 974 (1566-67) for Khan 
Ahmad was dispossessed and imprisojied by Shrill Tahmasp in 
that year (Maagiru-l-tJmara I. 558). The Supplement of Taqi 
contains, among many otlier verses of Maili’s, a satire by him 
upon Mir Jahangir. From Gilan MailT went back to his native 
country of Kliurasan, but he did not find residence there con- 
genial to him and so departed to India when) Akbar was reign- 
ing. According to Dr. Sprenger’s Catalogue, 43, which is 
the foundation of the remarks in other Catalogues, Taqi says 
that Mail! died on the road. But Taqi does not say so. What 
he says is that Mail! ** had not settled in that country (hinoz 
daran diyar rahUuiqanuxt niyanddkhta) when Death, the Sum- 
moner, rolled up the carpet of his life.” This is not inconsis- 
tent with Badayuni’s statement that Maill was for years in the 
service of Naurang lUian, one of Akbar’s officers, and which 
statement is corroborated by the fact that his diwan contamsan 
o^ to Akbar and two to Naurang (Bieu, Persian Cat. II, 
6666). Taql’s Supplement also, p. 264a, contains a panegyric 
by Maill on Akbar, and it is not likely that this would be 
written until Maill had arrived in India. Taqi does not give 
the date of Mailf’s departure for India, but the Naf&lsu-l- 
Maagir, an early authority, says, Sprenger 64, he went there 
in 979 (1671-72). As according to Taqi, and IQiuBhgo, Maill 
did not die till 984 (1676-77), this would allow of his having 
resided in India for five years. Both of these antholo^ts give 
the chronogram of his death, and Taqi, p. 12346, gives the 
whole verse, which he Says was made by Wx Tiilkh (t) of Mash- 
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had. The chronogram, which is also quoted in Pertsch’s Cata- 
logue, is 3 «f 

'* Alas, Maili left the world when young 
which yields 984. 

Rieu has been hampered in his account of Maili (Cat. TI, 
566) by his only knowing Taqi’s account through Sprenger’s 
Catalogue. He says that Mail! went to India after Sultan 
Ibrahim’s death, but, as a fact, Sultan Ibrahim survived Mail!, 
not dying till the end of 986 (1678). This appears from the 
‘Alam Aral, lithograph, p. 160, and from the very full and in- 
teresting account of Sultan Ibrahim, who was also a poet, and 
used the takhaUas of Jahi (ruined?), given in Taqi’s Supple- 
ment, p. 174&, under the 6th Asal, which gives the notices of the 
poets of Qazwln. The date of his death given there is 2l-l-hajja 
986 (February 1678). It is clear too that Sultan Ibrahim could 
not have died earlier than 984, for he was put to death by his 
cousin Shah Ism'a’ll II after his accession to the throne, and this 
did not happen till after the death of his father Shah Tahniasp, 
which occurred in Safr 984 (May 1676). Sultan Ibrahim was 
strangled by the bow-string, and eleven other princes were put 
to death at the same time. His widow, Qohar Sultan, who was 
Isma’il Il’s sister, did not long survive him, dying, says Tani, in 
the beginning of 986 (1578). 

The other Maill, that is, the Maill of Hisar Shadman, is 
not mentioned by TaqI, a circumstance which perhaps indicates 
that he flourish^ subsequently to 993. He is mentioned by 
‘All Qull Da^^istani, Biyazu-sh-Sha<ara B.M. MS. Add. 16,729, 
p. 436a, and by Lutf ‘All in the Ati^kada, p. 346 of Bombay 
lithograph and 340 of Calcutta lithograph. Both speak of him 
as a clever composer of riddles, but acknowledge that they only 
know two lines of his poetry, which they quote.' Badayuni 
and Abul Fazl, Blochmann 677, only speak of the Maill of 
Herat. Abul Fazl evidently knew little about him, and his re- 
mark that he lived in the society of gay people seems merely an 
inference from his having the taf^aUae of Maill, t.e., sociable. 
Mail! of Herat was a Turk by origin and he is called Maill Turk 
in the list in the Atisbkada. See also Calcutta lithograph of 
Atisfakada, p. 34|i£ve lines from foot. His name was Mlrza Qull 
or Mlrza Muhammad Qull (Bankipoie Library Catalogue 11, 169), 
and it occurred to me that he might be the Muhammad Qulf 
Hoghd who was a servant of Akbar and of Naurang ^&n, and 
was^employed by the latter to continne Payinda Hasan ^az- 
navi’s translation of Bftbur’s Memoirs. See Bieu’s Catalogue II, 
7995, and the correction at p. 10945 of vol. iii. But Muhammad 

1 There is a oarious reBembUmoe between the two lines that they 
quote, and two lines of Mail! of Herat in BadayUni l.c., 330, nine and 
eight lines from foot. 
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Qull was a native of Hi^r Shadman and he translated the 
second part of the Moraoiis in or after 994 (1586), that is, ten 
years edter the death of Maill of Herat, as ^iven by TaqI and 
others. It seems impossible then to identify him with the 
more celebrated of the two Mailis. It is possible, however, that 
he is the Maill ^sar Shadman. It is singular that none of 
the anthologists give this Maill’s real name. They all speak of 
him only by his pen-name. Muhammad Quit may have been a 
son or other relative of Maih of Herat, and may, therefore, 
have assumed his pen-name. Or he may have done so merely 
because his real name closely resembled the real name of Maih 
of Herat. That Mail! was of Turkish origin and is called Maill 
Turk in the Ata^ikada, Bombay lithograph, p. 25. Tliat 
Muhammad Qull knew Turkl we know from his translating the 
Memoirs, and we may conjecture that Mail! of Hisiir also knew 
Turkl, from the place of his birth. If Maill of Hisar was a poet, 
though lan undistinguished one, so also was probably Muham- 
mad Qull, for the preface to his translation shows that he was a 
master of poetic diction. Another point of resemblance be- 
tween Mli-za Qull Maill of Herat and Muhammad Qull Moghal, 
if not between him and Mail! of Hisar, is that both were 
patronised by Akbar, and in the service of his officer Naurang 
Khun. According to Badayuni, Maill of Herat was eventually 
poisoned by Naurang Klian, but this is not mentioned by TaqT, 
and is a doubtful story. If it is true, it probably took place 
early in Naurang Khan’s career, for Maill is said to have died 
in Malwa, and Naurang left that country for Gujarat and died 
there. 

Though Maill of Herat’s poetry is spoken of in high terms 
by Badayuni III, 329, and by Lutf ‘All, the author of the 
Atishkada, it does not seem to be much read nowadays. Ap- 
parently, he was a vain, amatory poet, and also a trencher- 
parasite. But he died young, and perhaps before he had at- 
tained his full strength. Tlie most copious extracts from his 
poems are those given in the Supplement to Taql of Kashan’s 
anthology. Badayuni has also one or two long extracts, and 
the Ati^kada (see Bland’s notice, p. 357 of B.A.S.J. VII O.S.) 
quotes 160 lines. The author of the Bankipore Catalogue II, 
170, quotes Taqt Auhadl as saying that he possessed a collection 
of Maill’s odes, etc., containing 2,600 verses, and that he had 
also seen an equally large numl^r bf amatory poems. But 
Taqf of Kashan seems to reduce the number to 1,600. There is 
a copy of Maill’s Divan in the British Museum, Rieu 11, 666, 
but it is in such bad Shikast that I could make little or nothing 
of it. Theodesinpraise of Akbar andNaurang Khan are wiitt^ 
on the margins of the MS., and the one in praise of Naurang iGi6n 
is on pp. 13 and 135. The Bankipore copy is a modem one. 
Ba^yuni, HI. 330 quotes a couplet where Maili uses a striking 
image in speaking of himself as a despairing lover. He is, he 





SI. A Llsu Jew^s Harp from Yunnan. 
By J. COGonr Bbown. 


Bamboo Jew’s harps ate known to have a wide range 
among various tribes of Eastern Asia. According to H. Balfour 
tiiey are found as far north as the Ainu of Yezo, and eastwards 
through the Malayan Archipelago to the Pacific, where .they 
occur in many of the island groups. The same writer refers to 
tlieir use in Northern India, and has also described a series of 
six Jew’s harps collected in the Siamese Malay States and 
Perak by Dr. Aimandale and Mr. Herbert C. Robinson.' 

The Rev. A. Willifcr Young has traced the distribution of 
the Jew’s harp in various parts of the world iind has described 
six (liffei'ent specimens of this primitive musical instrument 
made in bainhqo by the Tjakher and Cliin, Naga, Mikir, 6aro, 
Kocliiu and Assamese tribes of Assam and Burma. Mr. Young 
was not able to prove the existence of the instrument in Lower 
Bengal, Beliar and Chota Nagpur, and was informed on good 
authority that it is not used in Burma to the south of Mandalay. 

Reference is also made in the same paper to the use of a 
form of Jew’s harp in Tibet and Nepal; amongst the Lepciuts, 
on the authority of Sir Josepli Hooker; in Mongolia, China and 
Tibet on the authority of W. W. Rockliill; and in Tibet, Burma, 
Siam and Japan as well >\s in the islands of the seas from 
Borneo to Fiji, Samoa and the Philippines, on the authority of 
the late Dr. Carrington Bolton.* 

I have recently found tliat a bamboo .Jew’s harp of peculiar 
construction is a favourite musical instrument of the Lisu tribes 
of Yunnan and the Burma-CIiina frontier. It may be men- 
tioned here that the Lisu tribes are found in the basin of the 
Upper Salween between Lat. 26® 30' and Lat. 27® 30', where 
they exist in a savage state. They spread in numbers as far east 
as the right bank of the Mekong, and are found in small com- 
munities far beyond this line. Westwards, they reach into the 
vall^ of the Nmai-Hka, the eastern branch of the Irrawaddy. 
The more peaceful clans who have come into contact with 
Chinese civilization are found along the northern parts of the 
Burma-Cbina frontier. There are also numbers of isolAted 
village communities of the same people in the Northern Shan 
States, in the Kachin Hills east of the Irrawaddy, and in other 
places.* 


I “ Report on a Collection of Musical Instruments from the 8iaM» 
Malay States and Perak ” by Henry Balfour, M.A., P.Z.S. “ PascicuU 
Malayenses.” Anthropology, Put II (a), pp. 6-7. 

» "The Jew’s Hup in Assam,” by A. Willifsr Young. Journal 
Asiatic Soo. Bengal, vol. iv. No. 4, pp, 833-237. 

* For a detcSled account of the Lisu tribes see " Lisu Tnbu of the 
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The Jew’s harp described here aud figured in the annexed 
plate, was obtained from the Hua-Lisu of the Ku-yung-kai area, 
in the Teng-yueh district, Yunnan, but the same type of harp 
is prevalent among the other branches of the tribe. It consists 
of three separate harps of different tone cut from single pieces 
of hard bamboo. These are 11*2 cms. long, each one being 
made up of — 

(a) a solid piece 4 5 cms. long. 

(&) the part containing the vibrating tongue, wiiich is 
cut away so as to form a broad V-shaped section, 
and which is 1*6 cms. long. 

(c) the part containing the movable central piece wliich 

carries the vibrating tongue and which is 3*5 cms. 
long. This part is cut awivy for more than half 
its thickness for a lengtli of 2*2 cms. 

(d) the solid piece which connects the vibrating tongue 

and movable central bar, witli the projecting spur 
by means of which the vibrations arc set up. 
This is *4 cms. long. 

(e) the projecting spur 1*2 cms. long. 

The width of the instrument is *55 cms. and its thickness 
*15 cms. The x^rojecting spur is rounded off so as to facilitate 
movement with the fingers. The central movable bar is ap- 
proximately *2 cms. wide and projects slightly into the V- 
shaped section carrying the vibrating tongue, where it is cut 
away to the thickness of the tongue. The latter is not more 
than *05 cms. in width or tliickness. Owing to its fragility, 
the instrument is invariably carried in a case made from a thin 
piece of bamboo, closed at one end, and furnished with a small 
pad of cloth by which the other end can be shut. This bamboo 
case also contains a hole through which is passed a string for 
hanging it from the coat or round the neck. Neither the harp 
nor case bear any trace of ornamentation. 

In comparison with the Jew’s harps from Assam and 
Burma described by the Rev. A. Willifer Young, which are 
usually crudely made and roughly finished, the Lisu instru- 
ment is smaller, and of far more delicate workmanship, 
demanding considerable skill in the use of the knife for its 
manufacture. It approaches more in shaxie and size those 
forms collected by Dr. Annandale in the Siamese Malay States. 

In playing, the three harps are held in position in one 
vertical plane, between the thumb and first finger of the left 
hand, or between the first and second fingers. The mouth 
being opened, the harps are gripped lightly by the lips and the 
vibrating tongues are made to give out sound singly, or in 


Burma-China frontier,** by Archibald Rose, F.R.G.S., and J. Coggin 
Brown, Afema. AnaHe 8oe, Bengal, vol. 3, No. 4 (in the press). 
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hannony by the movement of the fingers of the right hand 
over the projecting spurs. By breathing out or in, and by 
movements of the cheeks which cause an alteration in the 
shape of the resonant cavity of the mouth, a variety of 
different notes can be produced, and, as a rule, the result is a 
pleasing and tuneful measure. 

The instrument is carried and played by both girls and 
young men, and it is by no means uncommon to see them 
sitting over the fires after nightfall and playing for hours at a 
time. The Instrument is used by the youths for serenading 
as amongst the Chin, Naga, Kachin and other tribes. It also 
takes its place in the Lisu orchestra with other native musical 
instruments. 

The late Prince Henri d’ Orleans who met with the black 
Lisu of the Upper Salween in the course of his journey from 
Tonking to Assam writes as follows regarding the use of the 
Jew’s harp by this section of the tribe. 

“One of these Lissous produced a curious musical instru- 
ment formed of three small palettes of bamboo with stops. 
By applying the stops to his teeth and making them vibrate 
in turn with his finger, his open mouth acting as a sounding 
board, he drew from them a soft and plaintive tone, so low 
that one had to be quite close to hear it. The instrument is of 
Loutse origin, and the Lissous will sit for hours amusing 
themselves with it.” * 

“Our hosts at Laineti consented to perform a dance for 
our benefit, and a threshing floor having been turned into a 
ball-room, the orchestra tuned up. It consisted of four musi- 
cians, — a flageolet, a violin with two strings, a guitar with four, 
and an instrument of slender bamboo strips made to vibrate 
on the teeth. This last was played by an old woman who was 
also mistress of the ceremonies. The air, though not very 
varied, was soft and rhythmic.” ^ 

The “ Loutse ” or “ Lu-tzu ” tribe ref erred to by Prince 
Henri d’Orleans inhabit the part of the Salween valley between 
about Lat. 27° 30' and 28° 30'. The term “Lu-tzu” is the 
name given to them by the Chinese and means '* people of the 
Salween River.” Very little is known about this tribe, thou£^ 
Davies from a study of their language has recently classified 
them with the Moso and Hsifan tribes, in the Hsi-fan group of 
the Tibeto-Burman family in his scheme for the classification 
of the Sinitic languages of Yunnan.^ There is evidently 
considerable similarity between the Jew's harp used by the 
black Lisu of the Salween and the one here described. 


1 Prince Henri d'Orleans. “ From Tonkin fo India by iho oowoob of 
the Irawadi*\ English translation 1808, pp. 191-192. 

* loc. oif., pp. 191-197. - i: ^ 

8 H. R. Davies. “ Yunnan, Ute Hnk between Indea and ihe Tanglu, 
p. 337. 
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52 . Reactions in presence of Nickel: (a) Inability of 
nitrogen and hydrogen to combine in presence of iron 
and nickel, (b) Reduction of the oxides of nitrogen, 
sulphur and phosphorous in presence of nickel. 

By Panchaiian Neogi, M.A., Professor of Chemistry, jRajdiahi 
CoUege, and Bibeksba Bhusan Adhicaby, M.A. 


The interesting problem of combininguitrogcn and hydrogen 
directly to form ammonia has long been attracting the atten- 
tion of chemists. Donkin (Proc. Boy. Soc. 21 , 281) has succeeded 
in obtaining traces of ammonia by passing electric sparks or 
silent discharge through a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen 
in the proportion of 1 : 3. This has been forther studied by 
Morren (Compt. Bend. 48, 432), Perrot (Compt. Rend. 49, 204) 
and Chabrier (Compt. Bend. 75, 484). Johnson (Trans. Chem. 
Soc. 39, 128) showed that ho obtained ammonia at the rate 
of ‘0059 grams per hour by passing over spongy platinum 
at a low red heat a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen, the 
latter being prepared from ammonium nitrite and freed from 
nitric oxide by passing it through ferrous sulphoto solution. 
L. Wright (Trans. Chem. Soc. 39, 267) pointed out that ferrous 
sulphate is unable to absorb all the nitric oxide evolved along 
with nitrogen, that the ammonia obtained by Johnson was due 
to the redaction of nitric oxide and not to the combination of 
nitrogen and hydrogen. In fact Wright {loc. p. 131) him- 
self {Emitted that he did not get ammonia by using nitre^n 
prepared from air or the same gas obtained from ammonium 
nitrite and purified from the accompanying nitric oxide after 
passing the gas over red hot copper. Ramsay and Young 
(Trans. Chem. Soc. 46, 93) have remarked that they obtained 
small quantities of ammonia by passing a mixture of hydrogen 
and nitrogen over red hot iron filings. The detmls of wieir ex- 
periment and the method of purification of nitrogen and iron 
are not ^ven in the paper, but their experiment has been em- 
bodied in Ramsay’s System of Inorganic Chemistry. As redu^ 
nickel has now been largely employed as a catuytio reducing 
agent in organic chemistry since Sabatier and Seuderensl time, 
we thought that nitrogen and hydrogen might rambine in pre- 
sence of nickel to a much greater extent than in the presence 
of iron. We therefwe repeatMl Ramsay and Young’s experi- 
ment, taking every possible precaution to remove nitric oxide, 
and found that nitrogen and hydrogen do not combine in pre- 
sence of iron free from carbon. We also found that the two 
gases do not combine in presence of nickel also. 
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Experimental. 

Preparation of Nitrqfen free from Nitric Oxide. 

Nitrogen as ordinarily prepared by heating a mixture of 
ammonium chloride and sodium nitrite contains a good deal of 
nitric oxide whicli is not wliolly removed by ferrous sulphate, 
as pointed out by Wright. In fact even wlien four or live wash 
bottles of the solution are employed, the solution in the last 
bottle still gives t lie characteristic black colour. Gibbs (fier., 
10, 1387) recommended the addition of potassium bichromate 
to oxidise the nitric oxide to nitric acid, but we have seen 
potassium bichromate fails to destroy all the nitric oxide 
evolved. Wright (Joe, ciL) recommended the use of alkaline 
sulphites which convert nitric oxide to nitrous oxide. His 
method is extremely tedious, and moreover tiie ])resence of 
nitrous oxide in nitrogen is not desirable. The best method of 
removing the last traces of nitric oxide is t<) jmss the nitrogen 
over red hot copper. Tlie nitrogen is prepared in the usual 
way and collected in a gas-holder after removing the greater 
part of the nitric oxide by means of ferrous sulphate. The gas 
is then dried and passed through a combustion tube tilled with 
bright copper turnings, and heated in a combustion furnace. 
The tube is connected with Muencke’s wash-bottle containing 
ferrous sulphate solution, which now shows no coloration, and 
the nitrogen thus freed from nitric oxide is collected in a second 
gas-holder. The gas thus obtained, even when passed for five 
or six hours through ferrous sulpliate, does not in the least 
affect its colour. Of course nitrogen free from nitric oxide 
may be prepared from air, but as the complete removal of all 
oxygen from large quantities of air requires long time and 
many tubes filled with copper, the method described above 
seems to be the best and easiest for the purpose of preparing 
large quantities of nitrogen absolutely free from nitric oxide. 

Nitrogen a'nd Hydrogen in presence of Iron, 

The nitrogen was then mixed with pure hydrogen in a gas- 
holder in the proportion of one to three, also in the pnoportion 
of one to six. Powdered iron (Merck) was taken in a combus- 
tion tube and' heated in a tube heater# By means of a T-tube 
the tube containing iron was joined to the wash-bottle con- 
nected with the gas-holder and also to the wash-bottle con- 
nected with a hydrogen Kipp. The gases were finally passed 
before entering the tube containing iron through strong sul- 
phuric acid in order to arrest any adventitious ammonia, and 
also through water as Ramsay and Young used moist gases. 
The other end of the tube is connected with a delivery tube 
which dips in a Nessler’s solution. 
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The air was expelled from the entire apparatus by means 
of liydrogen while tlie tube was not heated. The hydrogen 
was stopped and the mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen was 
then slowly admitted to replace hydrogen. The tube was then 
heated to dull red heat. After some time the N easterns solution 
was found to he clouded with a whitish pfccipitate and a strong 
tarry smell was perceived. We are wt sure if this whitish precipi- 
tate led Ramsay and Ymiruf who used iron filings to think that 
ammonia noas being formed. The tarry smell suggested to us the 
possibility of the formation of hydro-carbons by the combination 
of hydrogen with traces of carbon contained in the iron. In 
order to establish this, fresh experiments were 8tart(*d in which 
the tube containing the iron was strongly heated in the current 
of liydrogen jw long as the tarry smell wjis perceived and the 
whitish precipitate was formed in the Nesslcr's solution. When 
tlu' smell was no longer perceived, the mixture of nitrogen and 
hydrogen was passed for about four hours. Hie Nesslcr’s solu- 
tion remained unchanged, there was no smell of ammonia, and 
red litmus paper was unaffected. The following variations of 
the experiment were tried with the following results : — 

(i) Pure iron wire was used in the place of reduced iron, 
the same tairy smell and precipitate when heai>ed in 
a current of hydrogen. No ammonia. 

(ii) Purc^ ferric oxide was reduced by hydrogen. No 
tarry smell. No ammonia. 

(iiil The gases were dried by omitting the wash-bottle 
containing water. Still no ammonia. 

(iv) The temperature was varied from dull red heat to 
bright red heat using a combustion furnace, no 
ammonia. Kamsay and Young heated the tube red 
hot, though ammonia begins to decompose at 
500°. 

Nitrogen and Hydrogen in the presence of Nickel. 

The experiments were repeated, using nickel obtained by 
the reduction of nickel oxide in hydrogen, nickel wire and 
nickel obtained by electrolysis. There was no sign of the 
formation of ammonia. 

Reduction of Nitrie Oxide in presence of Nickel. 

Sabatier and Sanderens showed that marsh gas is formed 
by the reduction of carbon monoxide and dioxide in presence 
of nickel reduced by means of hydrogen. We have here 
studied if the oxides of nitrogen, sulphur and phosphorous 
are also reduced in presence of reduced nickel. 

Nitric oxide has been reduced to ammonia by means of 
hydrogen in presence of such porous substances as spongy 
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platinum, ferric oxide and the like. In tlie case of nickel, 
Sabatier and Sanderens (Compt. Rend. 14', 1429) have shown 
that when nitric oxide is passed over reduced nickeb nickel 
oxide (NiO) is formed. We have found that when a mixture of 
nitric oxide and hydrogen in the proportion of one to three (or 
better one to four) is passed over heated reduced nickel, almost 
the whole of the nitric oxide is converted into ammonia, 
scarcely any nitric oxide coming out unreduced. The reaction 
commences at about 3()0°C, and when once the reaction starts 
the temperature may be lowered to 120° when the reduction 
continues. At about 300' the reduction is very fajiid and very 
considerable quantities of ammonia are formed. Blank experi- 
ments were performed by passing nitric oxide over heated nickel 
after driving out all the air by means of carbon dioxide and 
again cooling in a current of the same gas in order to avoid 
oxygen. Tt was found that no nitride, nitrite or nitrate of 
nickel was formed. Thus it is seen that the reduction of 
nitric oxide takes place directly and nickel acts as a catalytic 
agent. 

Reduction of Sulphar Dioxide in presence of Nickel. 

When a dry mixture of the two gases was passed over 
heated nickel, sulphuretted hydrogen was evolved. The reac- 
tion took phaco at a dull red heat. The reduction does not 
seem to take place directly. Gcitner (Annalen, 139, 364) has 
already shown that aqueous sulphurous acid is decomposed by 
Ni at about 200° with production of Ni^S^. By passing dr>’ 
sulphur dioxide over reduced or electrolytic nickel for six liours 
even at the ordinary temperature a little nickel sulphide was 
formed, and when a weighed quantity of such nickel was heated 
in a Sprengel pump, very small quantities of occluded sulphur 
dioxide were collected. It seems that sulphuretted hydrogen is 
formed partly b^ tlie reduction of nickel sulphide formed 
(blank experiments showed that precipitated nickel sulphide is 
readily reduced by hydrogen when heated, though it has been 
stated in Watt’s Dictionary of Chemistry, vol. iii, “ nickel mono- 
sulphide ”, that it is not decomposed by hydrogen) and partly 
by the reduction of the occluded sulphur dioxide. 

Reduction of Phosphorous Pentoxide in presence of Nickel. 

Phosphorous pentoxide was first lieated in a current of 
oxygen for several hours in order to oxidise any free phosphor- 
ous contained in it. When hydrogen was passed over phos- 
phorous pentoxide heated in a tube-heater, no phosphuretted 
hydrogen was formed. When, however, the pentoxide was mixed 
with reduced nickel (the pentoxide was introduc^ in the tube* 
directly from the bottle in order to prevent moisture) and the 
mixture heated below dull red heat in a current of hydrogen, 
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the cbaraoteristio vortex rinma of pho^horetted hydrogen were 
observed in abnndance. Silver nitrate solution was imine* 
diatdy turned black. The gas did not take fire spontaneously on 
aocountof its dilation with a large excess of hydrogen. A wash- 
bottle containing water should be placed between the exit end 
of the tube containing the mixture and the dehveiy tube leading 
to the pneumatic trough in order to arrest the vapours of buIk 
liming phosphorous pentoxide. The reduction of the pentoxide 
seems to be indirect. Blank experiments were performed in 
wUch FjOii and metallic nickel were heated below dull red heat 
in a current of carbon dioxide. A portion of the Pg 05 sublimed 
and the remaining mass was found to consist of unchanged nickel 
mixed with glassy particles of fused F..O^, nickel phosphide 
and a little phosphate (details will appear in a separate paper). 
As phosphates are not reduced by hydrogen (Fresenius, Zeit. 
fur anal. Ghem. 8, 203; Herapath, Fharm. Joum. and Trans. 
7, 67), the redaction of FjO^ in presence of nick^ seems to be 
effect^ by the reduction of the phosphide formed as fvn into^ 
mediate compound. 



53. Notes on the History of the District of Hughli or 
the Ancient Rd$}a. 

By Nundolal Dby. 


CHAPTER I. 

General History of the District of Hc6hli. 

The town of Hughli, the former headquarters from which 
the district has derived its name, has got no history beyond the 
Portuguese settlement in 1537. Jn fact, it is su])|)osed to have 
been founded by the Portuguese. It was called by tliem Porto 
Piqueno ' or tlie Little Port, evidently by way of contradistinc- 
tion to the Royal Port of 84tgaon. According to Faria de 
Souza, the English translation of wlioso History of the Portu- 
guese was published in 1095, the name of the town was Golin. 
Hughes and Parker in their Letters, dated December 1620, state 
the name of the place to be Goliyr or Collin.* But De Laet 
whose India Vera was published in 1631, calls it Ugeli, and the 
native historians of the 16th century mention it by tlie name of 
“ Hugh.”* According to some the name of Hughli is derived 
ironi hoyhi reeds or the elephant grass {Typha elephantina) with 
which the place was overgrown, and that Golin is a corruption of 
Hugh. But it is quite possible tliat Porto Piqueno was also 
called Golin or Gol& by the Portuguese on account of the gran- 
aries (or golds) it contained for the sale of grains, and by the 
natives it was called Hugh on account of the kogU jungle with 
which the place was covered. Hence, it is quite clear that 
before the Portuguese settlement it bad not a distinguished 
name, but the homely one of Hughli on account of its physical 
features. 

Chinsura, the present headquarters of the district, has 
likewise got no history beyond the Dutch settlement, which 
according to Tieifenthaler took place in 1625* and according to 
Mr. Waller Hamilton in 1666,* though it appears that the 
Hrst sanad granted to the Dutch by the Emperor Shah Jehan 


1 Do Last : Topography of the Mogul Empire, p. 63, by Sir Roper 
LethbriUge. 

* Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 274, note. 

8 Topography of the Mogul Empire, p. 63. , 

* 'Fiellonthalor says, *• when the Duton settled at C^nsura m 1626, 
they were followed by the Armenians.” According to Orme, hoirowr, 
the Dutch settled in Bengal in 1625 (History of Hindowtan, vol. ii. Bk. 
Vi, p. 8). Mr. W. Hamilton says that the Dutch in 1626 wore permit- 
ted to build factory at the town of Hughli (East India Qasetteer). 

t East India Gazetteer, voce Chinsura. 
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is dated 1638 J The name of Chinsura, called Chuchura by the 
inhabitants, is derived from that of a weed called Ghirchird or 
Chichira (Achyranihes aspera) witli which the place abounded. 
In fact, the place is called ** Chichira, an Hollandish settlement 
and town in the Scir Muiaqherin.^ There is also a local 
tradition of the name being derived from Ghau-churd or four 
pinnacles at the four corners of the town. But the latter must 
be a mythical derivation from the name of the place, as from 
the existence of the pinnacles, if there were any, it must be 
presumed that the place had a name before the pinnacles were 
constructed. 

In 1676 the French under Monsieur Deslandes settled at 
Chandernagore, and in that year the Danes also settled at 
Serampur whicli was called Frederiksnagar, and there is no 
tradition even that these places were of any importance before 
the Europeans came to settle in them. 

'rhose towns, which are the iirincipal towns in the district 
of Hughli, had no habitation or name before the 16th century 
of the Christian ora, and this fact is confirmed by the Chandi, 
which was written by Mukundaram Chakravarti, otherwise cidled 
Kavikaukan, in Saka 1499 corresponding to 1677 A.D. This 
work describes two voyages made by Dhanapati Saddgar and 
his son Srimanta Saddgar from Burdwan to Ceylon. Though 
the poet mentions the names of towns and villages situate<i on 
both banks of the river Ganges, as Saptagr&ma, H&lisahar, 
Triveni, Garifd (Gouripur), Gondalpara, M&hes, Nimai-Tirtha’s 
Gh&t (in Baidyabati), Calcutta and other places, yet he does 
not name at all Hughli, Chinsura, Chandernagore, Serampurand 
other famous places on tlie right bank of the river Hughli. It 
is, therefore, abundantly clear that these places iii the latter half 
of the sixteenth century did not exist at all, or even if some 
of them did exist, they had not risen into importance, but 
were merely insignificant villages which did not even attract 
the attention of the poet. 

The town of Hughli rose into importance after the Portu- 
guese fort, the remnant of which may still be seen in the two 
low broken walls jutting into the river just opposite the gate of 
the present jail, had been besieged and blown up by the Moguls 
during the reign of the Emperor Shah Jehan and the town was 
declared to be the royal port in 1632 in the place of S&tg&on, 
which had begun to decline as an eihporium of commerce on 
account of the diversion of the course of the Ganges which 
formerly flowed through the Saraswati. • The diversion of the 
river was to the east in a direct line through the present bed of 
the Hughli, whereas the old course down the Saraswati was in a 


I Toynbee's Sketch of Administration of the Hooghly District, p. 2* 
ft SSir Mutaqherin by Seid Gholam Hossein Khan (1902), vol. ii« 
p. 225. 
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curv^ form from Triveni to Sankrel near Howra. Tlie Mogul 
fort was built that very year on the site of the present Itnauibara 
and the old court-houses when Hughli was dciilared Id be a royal 
port The condition of Serampur and ChanderiiagoM* may be 
ascertained from the writings of Captain Alexaudei Hamilton, 
who speaking about the Danes of Serampur in 1723 says. 
‘‘The poverty of the Danes has made them desert it, after 
having robbed the Mogul’s subjects of some of their shipping, 
to keep tlieraselves from starving.” About the French in that 
year he says that their “ chief business ” was to hear mass in 
their pretty little church. It is well known that it was not till 
after the arrival of Dupleix as Intondant or Director-General 
of Chandernagore in 1730 that over two thousand brick houses 
wer(‘ built there, and before that it had always Ix^en regarded 
as a settlement of very minor importance.* All these circum- 
stances prove that these towns have no history beyond the 
sixteenth and. seventeenth centuries. At the time ('f the Maho- 
modans the district of Hughli comprised portions of Sarkars 
Satgaon, MandAran, Salimabad and Sarifabad. 

The district of Hughli appertained to the ancient country 
of Sumha. The history of the Huglili district, therefore, is the 
history of the ancient country of Sumha, to which it apper- 
tained. The modern province of Bengal at the time of the 
MaliAbharat comprised the countries of Anga, Banga, Kalinga, 
Pundra, Sumha, Tamralipta, Pragjyotish and Magadha.^ Jt 
appears from tlie Vishnu PurAn that Bali, a descendant of 
YayAti of the Lunar dynasty, had five sons, Anga, Banga. 
Kalinga, Sumha and Pundra, after whom five kingdoms were 
named.® It is related in the MahAbhArat that Sumha was con- 
quered by PAndu, the father of Yudishthira, and his brothers.* 
According to Nilakantha, the celebrated commentator of the 
MahAbhArat, who often quotes from the earlier commentator 
Arjuna Misra, Sumha is the same as RAda® (pronounced j 
and RA^ is the LAta or LAla of the Buddhists and LA^a of 1 / 
t he Jaiiias. R^a is the western part of Bengal which lies to 
tlie west of the Ganges,® A portion of the district of 
^Birshidabad is now its northern boundary, and in the^ sou^ 
tompriserf a large portion of the district of Midnapur, includ- 
Tamluk.T^ Like other kingdoms of India, however, the 
^Sundaries of Sumha varied at different periods.^ Sometimes 
5 was an independent kingdom and it extended its limits by 


1 J. J. Cotton’s Chandernagore. „ , , . „ u «« 

Mah&bh&rat Bhishma Parva, oh. 9; SabhA Parva. oh. 29; 


{> Vishnu Purdn, part iv, oh. 18. * MahAbhArat, Adi Parva, ch 113. 
6 ^nUt^Cp-see Nilakantlia’s oommentary on v. 26, oh. 80, SabhA 

Parva of the MahAbhArat. kqa. kak 

6 Tabakat-i-Nasiri ; Major Ravorty’s Translation, pp. 684, 686. 

7 Prof. Wilson’s Introduotion to the Mackensie Collections, chaps. 
138, 139. 
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its conquests. At other times it was conquered by a more 
powerful neighbour, ani its area was reduced to a short com- 
pass. It was finally absorbed in the kingdom of Bengal. 

Sumha was an independent kingdom at the time of the 
Mah4bh&rat, and we have already stated that its modern name 
is R&da. It appears from the Jaina works Ach^ransra Sutra 
and Kalpa Sutra that at the time of Mah&vira or Varddha- 
maiia, the real founder of the Jaina religion, who was b«irn in 
the 6th century B.C. and who died at a great age in 467 B.O., 
Ra4a or LAda extended much beyond its present northern 
limit, including a large portion of Anga, and it consisted of 
two divisions called Bajjabhunii and Subbhabhumi. Professor 
Jacobi is of opinion that of the two divisions, Subbhabhumi 
was the country of the Sumhas, and he has also identified the 
Sumhas with the RAdas.‘ Subbhabhumi appears to have been 
the southern part of Rada, as Bajjabhumi included some por- 
tions of Align. MaliAvira wandered more than twelve years in 
Bajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi in LA^a before he attained the 
Kevalaship and taught the Nigranthi doctrines, though accord- 
ing to Dr. Hoernle his peregrinations did not extend beyond the 
south of Rajmahal before he became a Jina.® Dr. Biihler, 
however, states that he travelled all over R&ja after he attained 
the Jinahood.^ There is a consensus of opinion among all the 
antiquarians that Nigrantha JnAtiputra or Nigantha NAta- 
putta of the Buddhist works, who was the contemporary of 
Buddha, and MahAvira— the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the 
Jainas, who belonged to the NAta clan of the Kshatriyas of 
Kollaga, a suburb of Vaisali (Besarh)— were identical persons.* 
Bu^idha was born in 557 B.C., and he died in 477 B.C. Hence 
at the time of Btiddha, that is, in the 6th century B.C., Sumha 
or RA^a appears to have been an independent kingdom, and 
that its northern boundary extended much beyond the northern 
boundary of wliat is now knbwn as RAda. In the south also 
at that period Sumha included TAmralipta or Tamluk, which 
was an independent kingdom at the time of the MahAbhArat. 
The port of TAmralipta was then called the port of Surama The 
two merchants, Tapussa and Bhallika, who gave honey and othr^^ 
articles of food to Buddha just after he attained Buddhaho^uls 
came from Oukkalaba (Rangoon)* through the port of Surai^w 

- w, 


1 Prof. Jacobi's Ach4ranga Sutra, Ak. I, ch. 8, sec. 3; Dr, 
ler's Indian Se(‘t of the Jamas. b 

t Prof. Wilson's Hindu Iteligions — Life of MahAvira ; Dr. Hoernle ■ 
Jainism and Buddhism. 

B Indian Sect of the Jainas. 

4 MaliAvagga, vi, 31 ; Dr. Hoemle’s UvasagadasAo ; Jainism and 
Buddhism; Dr. Buhler’s Indian Sect of the Jainas; Jaina-sutras 
(S.B E , vol. xxii). . - 

• Other Buddhist works have Ukkala (see Gbgerly s Ceylon Bud- 
dhism, vol. i, p. 63), which acoordinor to Dr. Kemisthe same as utkala 
or Orissa (Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 22). 
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which has been identified with T&mralipta,^ at that time the 
port of the country of Surama (called “ Soowama ’ ’ by Bigandet) ^ 
-a different form of Sumha. In the 6th century’ B.C., there- 
fore, Sumha extended as far as the sea to the south. 

In the 5th century B.C. we find Sumha formed a part of 
the kingdom of Banga. The story of Suppa Devi related in 
the Mahawanso bears out the statement. Biiefiy stated, tlie 
story is to the effect that a king of Banga a daughter 
named Suppa Devi by his queen who was the daughter of the 
king of Kalinga. The princess eloped with a caravan chief, 
who was proceeding to Magadha, and in the wilderness of Lala 
(Racla) she was carried away by a lion, willi wliom she lived, 
and iiad a son and a daugliter named Sinhabaliu and Sihluisi. 
vali respectively. When the children grew up, they and llieir 
mother returned to Banga, where Suppa Devi niarrit*d Anuro. 
who was the son of her maternal uncle and geneial of the king 
of Banga. On the death of Suppa Devi’s father, hoi* hiishsnd 
Anuro was chosen as his suceessor, and Sinliabahu and 
dinhnsivali went back to Ihi; wilderness of Dala, cleared the 
jungle and founded a city which they called Sitihapura. Sinha- 
bahu married his sister, and got by her tliirty-two children, the 
eldest of wdiom was Bijaya who, being expelled from the king- 
dom, landed at Lank& (Ceylon) on the day of Buddha’s 
colonised it, and became its first sovereign.*^ In the Bajavali, 
which is also a history of G^ylon, it is mentioned that Suppa 
Devi’s cousin, who is called Anuro in the Mah&wanso, and who 
became king of Banga, caused the city of Siuhapura to be 
founded in L&da or RMa, and gave it to Sihhabahu.* The 
Dipawanso gives the story stripped of its fabulous character. 
It says : ‘ The daughter of a king of Wango, having form(‘d a 
connection with a certain Siho, who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness, gave birth to two children. These two chddren 
named Sihabahu and Sewali were of prepossessing appearance. 
The mother was named Susim& and the father was called 
Siho.”^ The word ** Sahwayo*' of the text, which means 
“ named ” or “ called ”, is significant. Tlie Dipawansp does 
not regard Siho as a lion, but as the name of a human being.** 
The whole story of Suppa Devi shows that L^a or L&la 
was not only a part of the kingdom of Banga, but that it also 
retained the anoient name of Sumha as is apparent from the 
name of Suppa Devi, which is merely a corruption of Sumha 
Devi. After the death of SiAhab&hu, his son^umttta became 


I Buddhadeva, p. 143, note, by Dr. Satischandra VidyAbhueantw 
^ B]gandet*8 Life of Qautama, vol. i, p. 109. 

B Tumour’s MahAwanso, chaps, vi, vii. 

^ Upham’s RAjAvali, pt. i. 

® Tumour’s Pali Buddhistioal Annals: J.A.S.B., 1888, p« 932, 
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king of Sinhapura : he was the father of P&nduvaaadeva who 
succeeded Bijaya on the throne of Sinhala. 

/ The town of Sinhapura mentioned in fho Mah&wanso is 
eWdently the present village of Singur, which is a station on 
the Tarakeswar Branch of the East Indian Railway and ten 
miles from Tarakeswara in the district of Hughli. Singur is 
situated in Rada, and the tradition of its foundation accords 
well with the story in the Mahawanso, though it has come 
down to us in a garbled form. It is stated that at the time of 
the Magadha Rdja (king), three brothers came to that part of 
the country where Singur is now situated, but it is not 
mentioned from which country they came. These three brothers 
belonged to the Kshatriya caste and their surname was Sifiha. 
That part of the country was at the time a wilderness. One 
of the brothers cleared the jungle and founded a settlement 
which he named Siiiha])ura (pronounced Singhapura) according 
to his own surname of Sihha. Tlic other two brothers w'ent 
away to seek their fortune elsewhere. According to the tradi- 
tion Babubheri is a very ancient spot- at Singur containing the 
remains of some ancient buildings and an earthen mound now' 
overgrown with jungle. From time to time Jaina and Bud- 
dhist statues have been exhumed from the earth, and some of 
them still exist in the village. Traditionally Singur in ancient 
time was of considerable size, having comprised some ten 
villages. It was a very flourishing commercial town when the 
Saraswali used to flow by its eastern side. The old bed of the 
river is still visible, though a large portion of it has now been 
converted into cuiturable lands. It should only be remarked 
that the three brothers of the tradition evidently refer to Suppa 
Devi and her two children. Reneral Cunningham, however, 
supposes that Sinhapura, the capital of SiiihabAhu, the father 
of Bijaya, is the town of that name situated 115 miles to the 
west of Ganjam and was the capital of Kalinga.^ But he has 
been led to make this conjecture as the town is situated on the 
river Lalgla and Suppa Devi’s mother was a princess of 
Kalinga, whereas Sinhapura of the Mahawanso was situated in 
the country of L&la (“ Lalo-ratthe ”)* or L&da* which is 
another form of R&da, the letters r and I being interchange- 
able. It should also be borne in mind that the princess Suppa 
Devi was carried away by the lion at L&la while she was pro- 
ceeding from Bangato Magadha (modem Bihar), and therefore 
L&la must have been situated between Banga and Magadha, 
and not in Kalinga. The identification of L&la or L&ta, the 

1 General Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 618. 

A Tumour’s Mahdwanso, ch. vi. 

S Upham’s Mahavansi, vi ; B&jaratnAoari, ii ; Rdj&vali, pt. if 
have got instead of L&la. Mr. Upham in his note to the word 
says : “ Properly RA^a, a country near Gauda-desa '* : Sacred Books of 
Ceylon. 
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Qative country of Bijaya, with Guzerat by some writers cannot 
at all be correct. 

From the 4th century B.C. to the 6ili century A.D., that 
IS from the time of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magadha in 321 B.C., to the end of the imperial Gupta dynjisty 
ill 480 A.D., Sumha appears to have formed a part of tlio 
Magadha enipiri'.* The Puraus, most of which were composed 
between the 2nd century B.C. to the 6th century A.l)., very 
rarely mention the name of Sumha. The Vishnu and thev' 
Btiagavat Purans** mention it incidentally; the Bralima, the 
Matsya,"* and the Kalki* Purans, however, include it in the list 
of countries which appear to have been independent, thougli it 
cannot be precisely ascertained if it was actually independent or 
not. In some of them tlie name of Sumha is mentioned as 
Sumbha or Saurabha, as Siibba ( — bhumi), Surama( -handara) 
and kSuppa (— devi) wore the vicarious forms of the same name 
during the mediaeval period. During this period if Sumha 
ever attained independence, it must have been of a very short 
duration. The Raghuvansa^ mentions it as an independent 
country. Fa Hian, who visited India in the 4th century A.l)., 
went from the kingdom of Ciiampa (Anga) to the kingdom of 
Tamralipta: he does not mention the name of Sumha at 
all.'^ 

In the 6th century A.D. we find Sumha mentioned again 
.IS an independent oo, untry. It is mentioned in the Briliat- 
sahhita" among the kingdoms which appear to be independent 
by Barahamihira who died in 587 A.D. Dandi, who flourished 
also in the 6th century A.D , mentions the town of Damalipta, 
modem Tamluk,'^ as being situated in Sumha," but at the time 
of Fa Hian Tamralipta or Tamluk had been an independent 
kingdom. Hence the inference is that in the Gtli century Sumha 
(‘xtended its southern boundary to the sea. 

But after the 6th century AtD., the name of Sumha dis- 
appoar.s altogether as the name of a country. The only works 
of any note in which the name of Sumha appears after the 6th 
century are the Harshacharita by Bana and the Pavaiiaduta 
by Dhoyi, one of the Pancha^atnaf* or five gems of the court of 
Lakshmana Sena of Gau(ja.*® Henceforth it was exclusively 
known by the name of B&^a or Ra^a, a form of which was 
R^laka. Most of the Tantras were composed between the 6th 
and i2th centuries of the Christian era. Some of them, as the 

I J)r. Bhandarkar’s Peep into the Early History of India. 

Vishnu Purdn, pt. iv, ch, 18 ; BhAgiivat Purdn, ch. 9. 

^ Matsya Purdn, oh lis. * Kalki Purdn, pt. iii, oh. 14. 

® Raghuvansa, iv, 35. ® Beal’s Travels of Pa Hian, ch. xxxvii. 

Brihatsauhitd, chs. 14, 16. ^ Hema Kosha. 

^ I Dosakumdracharita, (Jttara IChanda, 

oh. vi. 

Harshaoharita, oh. vi ; Pavanduta, v. 27. 
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Yogini Tantra,^ mention the riame of R&da. The allegorical 
play called the Prabodhachandrodaya, compoRed by Krishna 
Misra in the court of Kirttivarman of Bundelkhand (1049 — 
1100), mentions the name of Rada,^ and it is also mentioned in 
the Jyotishatattwa of Raghimandana. It appears from tlic‘ 
travels of lliuen Tsiang and 1-tsing that the kingdom of 
T4mralipta existed in the 7th century A.D., and according to 
some authority most part of the southern portion of the dis- 
trict of Hughli was included in the kingdom of Tdrnralipta. 
This shows that in the 7tli century Tamralipta recovered its 
independence and even conquci'ed a portion of ancient 8umha. 
Hiuen Tsiang had gone to Tamralipta from the kingdom of 
Samata^ or Kast Bengal : he does not mention the name of 
Suniha or Raeja.’ It appears from his itinerary and other con- 
temporaneous writings^ that about tlie middle of the 7th 
century A.D., Harshavarddharia or Siladitya 11 of Kanyakubja 
conquered the eastern ]3art of India, and there cannot ho tlie 
slightest doubt that he subjugated at least the nortliem 
portion of R4da by the conquest of Kajughira or Kajeri® 
which was a part of Aiiga and appertained to the ancient 
Bajjabhurni, one of the two divisions of Latla. He was the 
last paramount monarcli of Northern India before the Maho- 
medan conquest. But before R4da or any portion of it was 
conquered hy Harshavarddhana, it appears to have formed a 
part of the kingdom of Karnasuvarna.'^ Hiuen Tsiang men- 
tions the name of Karnasuvarna for the first time in the 7tli 
century.'^ Its king was the notorious Sasdnka who treaclier- 
ously murdered Rajyavarddhana, tlie elder brother of llarsha- 
varddhana. In the Harshacharita, however, Karnasuvarna is 
mentioned us Gaura.** 

It appears from the Kdrikd of Devivara Ghataka that 
Rada formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura at the time of 
Adisura.*' This monarch has been identified with Jayanta 
king of Gaura whose daughter Kalyanadevi was married by 
Jayapida, king of Kasniir, in the middle of the eighth century 


1 Yogini Tantra, Piirva Khanda, ch. 11, v. 64. 

* Prabocihachandrodaya-n4talEa, Acts ii and iv. 

s Pears Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, p. 200. 

* Harshacharita by B4na Bhatta. ^ 

B Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, p. 215, note ; 
vol. ii, pp. 193, 198. * 

8 Dr. Waddell’s Discovery of the Exact Site of Asoka's Classic 
Capital of Fdtaliputra, p. 29. 

1 Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. i, Bk. v. 

8 Harshacharita, ch. vi. 

10 Bfswakosha. voee Kulina. 
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A.D.^ But this identification appears to be doubtful, and in 
the absence of authentic corroboration it (‘aiinot be accepted 
as the basis of an historical conclusion. 

During the first half of the 9tli century, while Bhii-sura ^ 
was reigning inGaura after the death of his father Adi-sura, the 
country was invaded by Dharma-pala, king of Magadha. tTaum 
was conquered, and Bhu-sura was obliged to take refuge in 
Rada. Rada, though it formed a part of the kingdom of Gaura 
was never under tlie sway of the Pala kings of Maizadha. It 
formed an independent kingdom under the Sura kings, 
the dosoeiidaiits of Adi-sura, from Bhu-sura to Rana-sura, or 
Anu-sura as he was called, for a period of over two Inindred 
years from a portion of the 9tli century to the latter part of the 
nth century A.D.^ Bhu-sura’s son, Kshiti-sura, gave fifty- 
six villages to the sons and descendants of tlic five Br&hmans 
who had been invited to the court of Adi-sura. No event of 
any importance occurred during tlio reigns of his two successors 
Avani-sura and Dharaiii sura. Dharani-snra*s successor Dhara- 
sura, asonof Kshiti-sura, divided the Brdhmcans of the fifty- 
six villages into three classes, called Mukhyjv-kulinas, Gyuna- 
kulinas and Srotriyas. Wo know very little of his siiccessoiv 
Barendra-sura, Pradyumaa-sura, and others. 'Fowards the 
close of the 11th century Rada and Gaura again formed a 
single kingdom under Vijaya-sena, this father of Ballala-wena of the 
Sena dynasty. He conquered Gaura,*’ and perhaps Rada also along 
with it. But it has been supposed that his might have aecjuired 
the throne of Rada by inheritance, as his mother Yasoiievi was 
evidently tlie daughter of Rana-sura, the last king, wlio seems to 
have died without leaving any male issue.* Tliat Rfela was 
an independent kingdom in the 10th century receives an miex- 
])ected Gonfirniatioii from tlie Khajuraho inscription, which 
records that Dhanga Deva, the Chandratreya ( or Ohandella ) 
king of Jejabhukti (Bundelkhand), “ was so powerful that the 
rulers of Kosala, Kratha, Sinhala ( Ceylon) ahd Kuntala humbly 
listened to his commands (v, 46 ), and so successful in his wars 
that the wives of the kings of K&nchi, Andhra, Rada and Anga 
lingered in his prisons (v. 46).” ^ Though the language of the 
inscription appears to be hyperbolical, yet there can ^ be no 
doubt that Ba4a was an independent country at the time of 
Dhanga Deva who reigned from 950 to 999 A.D., that is in 


1 Dr. Stein’s Riyatarangini, vol i. 

* BandbadanaVidyAratnaGhatak-s 

idra Majumdar’s Gaurs Brdhmana; P* Banerji b BAngtlfo lura- 


dhandra Majumdar 
vritta. 

Indiea 



^ ^ Knajuraho Inscription No. IV , Ep. Bid., vol. i, pp. 138, 146, ^ 4 
it is the revised edition of an inscription “ found near Cnhatarpur 
transcribed in J.A.S.B., vol. viii (1839), p. 178. 
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the 10th century of the Christian era. The Tirumalaya stone 
inscription also mentions that Rajendra Chola (1) defeated Bana- 
Hura, king of Dakshina Rada, and Mahipala, king of Magadha 
and Uttara-Rada. This event must have taken place shortly 
after he ascended the throne of the Chola kingdom in 1012 A.D. 
Itconfirins also that Dakshina- R&da was an independent country 
during the first quarter of the 11th century. We also hear 
of the names of the kings of Bengal while the kings of the Sura 
dynasty reigned over Dakshina- RMa, as for instance, the 
l^rumalaya inscri])tion records the name of Govinda-chandra 
as king of Banga while Raiia-sura reigned in the latter country. 

The PrabodhaG1landrodaya-na^ka, which was written by 
Krishna Misra in the second half of the 11th century A.D., 
mentions tliat ‘‘ Racla ” was in the kingdom of Gaura, and in 
/ Ratla there was a town by the name of BhiirisreshthikaJ The 
special mention of this ])iacc in tlie country of Rad^ 
birth-place of Pride ” indicates that it was tlio princpal town, 
and in all probability it was the capital of the Sura kings from 
the time of Avani-sura at least, if not earlier, when the king- 
dom was confined only to Dakshina or Soul hern Rada by the 
invasii)!! and conquest of Deva-pala in the latter half of the 
9th century. It appears further from the same play that Dak- 
shina-Rada had already acquired a celebrity in the 11th cen- 
tury, denoting thereby that the country had been divided into 
Dakshina (Southern) and Uttara (Northern) Racla long before 
the work was composed.*^ The river A jay a formed the boun- 
dary between these two divisions. Tlic town of Bhurisresh- 
tliika, which is a pleonastic form of Bhurisreshtha, is the modern 
village of Bhurset or Bhursut in the Arambagh subdivision of 
the district of llughli. Though now an insignificant village, yet 
its importance at some period of its history can at once be 
i nferred from the fact of its conferring a name to an entire 
Pargana, which is still called Pargana Bhursut and is situated 
partly in the district of Hughli and partly in the district of 
Biirdwan. 

There is mucli difference of opinion as to the precise date 
when Ba1141arsena ascended the throne of Gaura, but there 
can be no doubt that he was reigning in Bengal during the first 
half of tlie 12th century of the Christian era. He constituted 
R^a into a province of the kingdom of Bengal,^ and it 

1 Prtibodhachandrodaya-n4tnka, Act li, p. 28 — 

mirPr inir 

mftwr if: Bbit q 

Act iv of the same work describes Badi as a country : Itta 

i Ibid,, Act ii, pp* 25, 29. 

ft Gop&la Bhatta's Ball&la-oharitam, v. 7, published by Hbuischandra 
Kaviratna : 
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continued to be so till it was conq^ '^i-ed , 

the 12 th century by Mahammad-i-Sher^^ of 
Kakhtiyar Khiliji, who afterwards became under 
ihe deatli of the latter.' ®®"ga' on 

Notwithstanding tliat Rada formed a part 
its conquest by Rijaya-sena, it appears that ^ogal since 
district of Hughli to the west of the Saraswati. '*'"OUgii i*-? of the 
tained to Rada, was conquered by the 
Orissa and formed a part of their dominion. 
sav«: “The banks of the Saraswati at 
.iiicient boundary of tho kingdom of Orisw ’ ” fm«i 

west as Bishenpur in the time of the Gangt^^'* ^ SariiM 
the loth to the 14 th century A.D.» * ButCh’‘^ng or bamng 

1 ) 00 , otherwise called Chora Ganga, the fo;*\‘ L * tv ‘ i ^ 
vansa dynasty, did not conquer Orissa * ' j* i 

Hud that during the reign of his son Jh-o who 

sscended tho throne in 1161 A.D., tV® ■ ,V,oZ 

extended “ from the Ganges to the of the 12 th 

he borne iii mind that the GanjLios m 

century flowed through tho Saraswaf’ . ii,„ (line of 

I i 11 o ' 1 - t Orissa, from the tune or 

.loubt tliat the Gangavansa kings of j ; yon of the 

Gangeswar Deo, retained possession^ . it 

ilistnctof Hughlothe west of tho the proud title of “Gau. 
wasthal AimngaBhmi Deo assume.^ ^,, 5 .,,, 

reswara * sovereign of Gauya i Kliui-da.* 

Si Deo. the last independent 

W.tli regard to felinga Mukundr‘ ^ ^ 55 ^ it has been 

sovereign of Orissa, who re.giied f,^ t called 

;^ud-lie found^l a ghat P f that name, which 

I rivcni, on the Hnoghly, north » * Hence it is clear 
ormed the extreme verge of hi^'j boundary of tlie dominion 
Mia the Ganges formed the an the 12 tli century 

o he Gimgavansakingrs betw- ^ the 10 th to 

Li If? r tv ?'.ted by the Rev. J. Long. Tliougli 
lie 14 th century A.D. as sta “ > Mukunda Deo’s 

10 doubt rnvem formed t^t^j^ig ^iried during the reign 
loimnion, yet it appears th p tiparudra Deo, tho oontempo- 
of one king at least, namei y^j^^ asLnded the throne in 1603 


rary of Cliaitanya Deva/' 


Oil I J* J • 1 -n4 tj. ' auDcars from the Ghaitanya-chari 

ami died in lo24. th, ri.or Hantreawar in the 

dSe^ n,"'Spr‘S.rwrSe northern boondar, of tto 
listrict of 24-Par£aii4 ii f.liR oart 
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of the district of Hug, 


I,* ^ i»“ ar-'T . rit shnuici be observed that the part 

kingdom of Onssa. ^‘“the west of the Ganges is the best 


J TaKaL-Af i MAoivii aWanslated by Major Raverty. 

* Tht ^ ofIS; «!!:•- ::" 1 ' V: 


* The Banks of the 7,'^“""“. •. 'r' vol. xv, p. 164. 

> StMing-s Orissa P* T/bS, p. SS. 

* Stirling’s Orissa, J P* 

^ Madhyama Khaq[” 


ch. 10. 
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as it contains the towns of Hughli, 
part of the districtf and other towns along the right bank of 
Cbinsara, SeramfyK^** between the 12th and 16th centuries some 
the river, thoug^ere not in existence, and others did not acquire 
of th^e towiv^^ jty. The entire district therefore did not fully and 
sufficient cf^o • qgp the Mahommedan rule till Triveni was 
finally c/i by Akbar in the middle of the 16th century, 

annoxc^jL to Beng^ ^ that Saptagrama had been conquered by 
notvviy^bgtanding f^ie 14th century and Triveni formed a part 
Zafi^ar Khan in tx^^jlie king of Orissa or Kalinga in Pliny’s 
of 5?S*jitagittma. T^'rful monarch : he could bring into the 
' lime was a powep Was not. the district of Hughli at least 
field 100,000 foot.\^ Gangaridcs-Calingfe” of Pliny? The 
the region of the ^ estigation, as the Macco-Calingfe and the 
subject requires inv^ re mentioned as separate ])eople from the 
Grangaridcs-Calingjc n?, ga? were evidently tlie people of Majjho 
Calingac. Macc()-Caliiiii|^ Orissa, and Gangaridcs-Calingsp (or thc‘ 
or Madhya-Kalinga have been a powerful nation who lived 
Ganga- Radis) appear tc?^ a tract which according to Megasthenes 
on the north of Orissa in® by the Ganges or rather the Saraswati , 
was hounded on the <‘ast people of Kalinga proper, 
whereas Calingss were th^*‘^M, which before its separation as a 
The district of Hughi^''’' was included in the district of Burd- 
magisterial charge in 1796,^ ^ wan, Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapur 
wan ; and along with Burd^^hrmed a part of B&da. its history, 
and Howra, it has always frP. history of R&da or West Bengal, 
therefore, is essentially ihe^^**imha. 
which was anciently (jailed Si^ 

jio’ER II. 

CHAPibf , 

1 f* 

Anoienv Places m thF 

already stated tlWdie birth-place of Bijaya, and 
hapura, t’ *. » founded in the 5th century 
that it wa the captial of Sumha, 

B.C, In the lucdiaDval period it Sumitta and his des- 

which was governed by 8ihhabahu^ in idem Bhursut was its last 
cendants, and Bhurisreshtha or m»i“ 

capital. * donNadia who has invested 

It is Pandit Raghunandana of — Z. the dignified name of 
Pandua PAnduA with'’ »ra. In hw PrAyas- 

Pradyumnanat yAga or Triveni to the 
ohitta-tattwa* he places Dakshina-Pia'* 


District of Huohlt. 


We have 
Singur. 


^ The Banks of the Bh&girathi . 


Oiilation xxxvi of 1796. 
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south of Pradyumnanajrara, which is identified with P&ndu4, 
and lie cites the Mah&bh&rat as his authority ; but not- 
withstanding all our attempt, we could not find any incni- 
tion either of Pradyumnanagara or of Triveni in that work. 
It is related in the Mahdwanso that Pandn Sakya, son of 
Buddha’s uncle, Amitodana, for fear of falling into the hand of 
Virudhaba, the parricide usurper of the tlirone of Kosala, fled 
from the Sdkya kingdom and retired beyond the Ganges where 
he founded a “ settlement ” called Morapura and ruled over it.' 
He allied himself with P&nduvdsadeva of Sinhapura or modern 
Singur, who succc-^dod his unch* Bijaya on the tlirone of 
Sihhala (Ceylon), by giving him his daughter Bhaddakachchana 
in marriage. Local tradition regarding the conquest of Panduc4 
by the Mahomedaus confirms the fact that it was the capital 
of Raj4 P&iidu. The legend runs to the eflFcct that a 
Mahomedan officer of the court of the of P&ndua whose 
name was Pandu, celebrated the birth of his son witii festivities 
by shiughtering a cow privately. But the atrocious d(*ed was 
discovered on the next mominir by the Hindus of the town. 
They rose to a man to revenge the insult to their leligion, and 
killed his new-born son. The Mahomedan escaped to the 
court of the Emperor Piruz Tuglak (I.ISI-HS) at Delhi, who 
sent his nephew, Shah Sufi, with a large army. Pandu& 
was besieged. P&ndu K&j& had a powerful ally in the 
B&jA of M&hnad^ which is four miles to the south of 
Pdndiia. They held out for a long time till the water 
of the Ji^nch-kundu, a tank which possessed the virtue of 
healing the wounded and reviving the <lead, was defiled by 
a steak of beef thrown into it by the Mahominlans. That 
tank is now called Jiban Kundu. The Hindus were reduced 
to extremity for want of water, and they were routed with 
dreadful slaughter. A minaret was built by the Mahomedaus 
in imitation of the Kutab Minar of Old Delhi as a tower 
of victory.^ It will bp observed that the name of the king 

— i — : - 

wm i' 

Seo the Gkhng&mA'i^imya of the Pr&ya8chittartatl.wam, p, 100, by 
Ilaghunaiidana Bhattaoh&iwa. 

1 Tumour’s MahAwanso^ 6h:-*viii. Though Tumour’s Mah&wanso 
does not mention the name of the ** settl ‘inent.** yet w(^ find from 
Upham's MahAwansi that the city which PAndu SAk,\a founded was 
called Morapura. I 1 'ave it to the antiquarians to decide whether 
Morapura is not a dialectic variation, or enrruption of MArapura, and as 
such whether it can not be connect'd with Fr idyufnna-naqafa* as both 
the names mean the ** Town of the God of Love.” We have precedence 
in the MahAbh^at and the PurAns for the use of synonyms in respect of 
the names of towns. 

* Early Bengali Literature and Newspapers by the Rev. J. Long (CW. 
"ev., vol. xiii. p. 128); Dr. Bloohmann’s Plaoes of Historical Interest 
in the District of Hughli, in J.A.S.B., 1870. 
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of P&ndu& was Pandu B4ja. Either he was a descendant of 
Panda S&kya or that was the patronymic of the dynasty derived 
from him. Pandu& was not only the scat of a Hindu R&j4, but it 
was a strongly fortified place and was surrounded by a wall and 
trench, five miles in circumference : the traces of the ancient 
fortification arc still found at different places. There can be 
no doubt, therefore, that Pdndua is a very ancient town in the 
district of Hughli. 

Tn connection with Pdndua we have mentioned the name 
. of Mdhndd, which is four miles to the 

° *' south of Pdndud. It was conquered 

by the Mahumedans along with Pdndud in the middle of the 
14th century. The word Mdhndd is a corruption of Mahdndda 
which means a great noise, and the local tradition about the 
name of the place is that once upon a time a Dakshindmrtta 
sankha^ or a conch-shell with its windings to the right, fell in 
the village, and made a great noise when the wind passed 
through its orifice. The gods heard the noise ; they came and 
assembled here for the purpose of consulting together as to how 
they might divert the course, or rather the sanctity of the 
Ganges. They established the Mahddeva Jateswara, and sancti- 
fied a tank called Basishtha-Gangd. They named the place 
as Mahdndda on account of the tremendous noise that issued 
from the conch-shelL There is a temple at Mdhndd, which is 
curiously shaped, and is not like an ordinary temple : its style is 
like that of the temples of Bhuvaneswara in Orissa. The temple 
now contains a phallic image of Siva, called Jateswarandth, like 
the other shrines of this place. The Basishtha-Gangd is said to 
be the Jianch-kundu or Jiban-kundu of the Pdndud tradition. 
Around the temple are the Samddhis (graves) of the Buddhist 
Sramanas (priests) who lived here during the Buddhist period. 
The resident pnjstis a Buddhist, who, however, has no concern 
with the worship in the temple, which is conducted by a Brah- 
min. The famous fair {Jdt) is held in the courtyard of the 
temple of Jateswarandth every year at the time of the Siva- 
chaturdaai in honour of Dharma Thdkura, whose worship is 
regarded as the only vestige we have got of Buddhism in 
Bengal.' It is therefore quite evident that the temple was 
appropriated by the Brahmins after the expulsion of Buddhism 
and devoted to the worship of Siva.^ The Samddhis or graves 
of the Buddhist priests around the temple indicate that there was 
a Buddhist monastic establishment or Sangha at this place. 

The temple of Jateswara evidently appertained to the fort 
and palace of the Bajds, the vestiges of which still exist and 
are called the fort of Rdjd Chand^ketu. There is also a 
tank close by, which is called Chandra Dighi. One or two 


i Mah4maliop&dhy&ya Harapras4d Sastri*H Discovery of Living 
Buddhism in Bengal, p. 26. 
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^rold coins said to be of Asoka’s time were discovered, when the 
foundations of the present Mission buildings were excavated. 
It seems very probable that both Mdhn&d anti Pandua were 
situated within the aforesaid circumvallation of five’ miles as 
parts of the same kingdom instead of being the capitals of two 
independent countries as the tradition about Pandua would 
make out. The fact that the J ainas of Calcutta take much interest 
in this temple and have repaired it at a great cost, indicates 
that at one time it was a Jaina temple. It is very likely that at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest the Brahminical religion 
prevailed at Pdndua and Mdhnad, as the statues of Surya and 
Vishnu discovered at Pandua' and the phallic images of Siva in 
the Buddhist temple and other shrines at Mahiidd indicate that 
the Buddhist religion had to give way to the Brahminical faith. 

One of the most ancient places in the district of Hughli is 
'JYiveni Triveni, which is situated eight miles 

to the east of Mahnad and at a short 
distance from the town of Hughli. Its ancient name was 
Dakshina-Prayaga. Raghunandaiia while (|uoting the autho- 
rity of the Mahabharat about it in his Prdyaschittataltwa 
explains Uakshina-Pray&ga to be the same as '' Mukta-veui 
celebrated as Triveni in the southern country called Sapta- 
grama.” Triveni is called Mukta-veni in contnidistinction to 
Yukta-veni or Allahabad, where the three rivers— Gangfi., Jamu- 
na, andSaraswati — unite and flow together, and at Triveni they 
separate and flow in different directions, llie Saroswati leaves 
the (ranges at Triveni Gliat and, flowing southward, joins the* 
Ganges again at Sankrel. The Jamuha flows to tlie east by 
the side of Kanchrap&ra and ultimately falls into the Icliamati 
near Tibi, which is six miles from Govardanga. The eastern 
})oi'tioii of tlie river is known by the name of Bagerkhal. In a 
|)ortion of its course it forms the boundary between thedis- 
iricis of Nadia and ih6 24-Parganas. It was a navigable 
river before, but its connection with the Hughli having silted up, 
it has now ceaseil to be so. The name of Triveni is mentioned 
in the Brihat-Dharma Puran.^ Pliny, who flourished in the first 
century of the Christian era, mentions it as a great commercial 
centre. Ho says that ships assembling near the God4vari 
sailed by a particular route to Triveni. These ships were 
evidently bound for S&tgaon down the Saraswati, which is 
two miles from Triveni. Ptolemy, the celebrated geographer 
who lived in the middle of the second century of the Christian 
era , also notices Tri veni. Triveni is also alluded to in the Pavansr 
duta, composed in the 12th century A.D.® It is therefore evident 

' Saptagrdma, by Babu Rakhal Das Bandopddhydya, in the Sdhitya 
Variabat-Patrikd, vol. xv, p. 29. 

2 Brihat-Dharma Purdn. Purva Kbapda, ch. 6. 

8 Pavanaduta, v. 33. 
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that at a very remote period Triveni was celebrated as a sisteiv 
town to Pray&ga or Allahabad In point of sanctity, though 
afterwards it became a quarter of Saptagr&ma, as it has been 
described in some works of the 16th century J It Wcos celebra- 
ted as a place of Sanskrit learning, being one of the four 
samdjesy tlie other three being Nadiyd, Santipura, and Guptip4rt. 
The celebrated Jagannath Tarkapanchanana, the compiler of 
the digest of Hindu laws and Sanskrit tutor to Sir William 
Jones, was a native of this place. The Triveni Ghat and 
temple, as mentioned before, were constructed by Mukunda 
Deo, the last independent sovereign of Orissa, in the 16th 
century. But as a sacred pla(*e its importance centres in the 
temple of the Sapta Rishis, wlio are said to liave resided at 
Saptagr&ma, and it has already been stated that Triveni was in- 
cluded in tiiat town. The temple of the Rishis does not at 
present exist : it was situated near the Triveni-Ghat. It was 
transformed with some alter.itious into the tomb of Zaifar 
Khan Ghazi, the conqueror of Saptagr&ma,^ popularly known 
as Darab Khan, whose celebrated hymn to Ganga (the river 
Ganges) is still extant.'^ The figures of Buddha in meditation 
engraved in a slab of stone affixed to the base of a pillar in 
a neighbouring mosciue and a broken statue of Paraswan&tha, 
the twenty- third Tirthankara of the Jainas, which may be 
found within the enclosure containing the tomb of Zaffar Khan , 
indicate that the Brahminioal Triveni had passed through the 
usual stages of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Though Triveni formed a quarter or suburb of Saptagr&ma, 
. . now called S&tg&on, and though its 

K a g on. name appears in some of the ancient 

Purans, yet the name of Saptagr&ma itself does not appear in 
any of them. The reason, however, is not far to sock. The 
sanctity of Triveni in the eyes of the philosophic and religious 
Hindus was of far greater importance than the prosperity and 
opulence of 8aptagr&ma as an emporiunL of commerce, and hence 
they did not deign even to mention it in their ancient Sanskrit 
works. Wc therefore do not know when and by whom the 
town was founded It is related that the seven sons of Priya- 
vanta, king of Kanyakubja, whose names were Agnidhra, 
Ramanaka, Bhapistu, Swarabana, Bar4ta, Sabana and Dyuti- 

1 See Saptagroma (Sahitya-Parishat-^atrika, vol. zv, pp. 36, 36) ; 
Chaitanya-Hhago va^ 

ft Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika, vol. xv Saptagrama ; 1909 

— Saptagrama or Saiganw. by Babu Rakhal Das Bandopadhyaya. 

t, ntfii i 
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manta, resided at Bdsudovapura, Bansberia (Bansabati), Krisli- 
napura, Nityanandapura, Sibpura, Sambachora and Baladf^hAti, 
on the bank of the Saraswati, and these seven villages were 
collectively called Saptagrama. Whether these villages wore 
included in Saptagrama or not, there can be no doubt that the 
town was of immense size and was situated on the east bank 
of the river Saraswati, through which once flowed the main 
stream of the Ganges. ^ Large vessels sailed up to Saptagrama 
till the middle of the 16th century so long as tlie river did not 
get silted up, and it was known to the Romans under the name 
of Ganges Regia."^ The Pcriplus of the ErythrasanSea, which was 
written in tlio first or second century of the Christian era, evi- 
dently mentions it under the name of Gang6. It says : There 
is on it [the Ganges] a mart called after it, Gange, througli which 
passes a considerable traffic, consisting of betel, tlie Gangetic 
spikenard, pearl and the finest of all muslins — those called the 
Gangetic.” According to Ptolemy Gdng6 was the capital of 
the Gangarides or the Ganga-R4dis. Saptagrama was a royal 
city, where the kings of the country resided.* It was visited 
by Nityananda, the great disciple and compaTiion of Chaitanya- 
deva, about the middle of the 16th century. * In 1570 it was 
visited by Fredericke, who states : “In the port of Satgaon 
every year they lade 30 or 36 ships, great and small, with rice, 
cloth of bombast of divers sort, lacca, great abundance of sugar, 
popi^er, oil zerzeline and other sorts of merchandise.” Kavi- 
kankana, who wrote the Chandi in 1677 A.D., describes it as a 
very opulent town, to which merchants from all parts of India 
and also from Ceylon used to come with their merchandise. Ho 
says : “ But the Saptagrama merchants never go out of their 
town. They command the wealtli of the world, as also such com- 
forts at home as are procurable in Partidise. Their place is a 
holy scat of pilgrimage, incomparable in sanctity. It is called 
Saptagrama, because it was under the rule of its seven patron 
Elishis.”* It was conquered by the Mahomedans under Zaffar 
Khan in the 14th century A.D. : he came with Shah Sufi, the con- 
queror of Panclu&, and is said tohave been the governor of Sapta- 
grama for fifteen years after its conquest."^ It became a royal 


1 Anaiic Rosearches, vol. v ; RennelPs Memoir of the Map of 
Hindoostan. 

^ Wilford : Asiatio Researches, vol. v, p. 278. 

® McCrindle's Commerce and Navigation of the Brythnean Sea, 

p. U6. 

* As. Res., vol. v ; The Crand Trunk Road — ^its Localities, by the 
Rev. J. Long : C.R., vol. xxi, p. 181. 

^ Chaitanya-BhAgavata. 

C.R., 1891, p. 374. ^ ^ 

^ S. P. Patrik4, vol. xv, p. 23 — Saptagrdma; J.A.S.B., 1909— Sapto- 
grAma or Satg6nw, by Babu Rakhal Das Bandopddhydya. For the 
life of Zaflar Khan see J.A.S B.. vol. xv (1847). p- 393—^ Account of 
the Temple of Triveni near Hughli by D. Money. It is difficult to 
file the statement in the Kur8in4m& (JJI 1 .S.B., xv, 396) that Zaffar 
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port at the time of the Moguls, and during the reign of Akbar 
12,00,000 dams or 30,000 rupees were realised from this port 
and other neiglibouring markets. ‘ The Mahomedan Subedar 
resided at this place, and the ruins of the old fort, wliich was 
his residence, still exist. K&tgaon has been described by travel- 
lers as a great and noble city ” and a fair citie,” but it is 
now an insignificant village, being a cluster of few huts. The 
extensive ruins, overgrown with dense jungle and once the 
abode of tigers and bears, are the only remains that we have tu 
attest to its former greatness. These ruins have been described 
by Dr. Blochmann, but they almost all belong to the Maho- 
medan period.'^ Satgaon sank into ruin, as stated before, when 
Hughli was made a royal port in 1632, and all the public 
officers were withdrawn : the silting uj> of the river at that 
place also contributed to its decline. 

It will be observed that in all these ancient places there is 
ovideiKJe to show tlie prevalence of Buddhism or Jainaism in 
some period of their history. The temple of 'J'arakeswara, the 
most renowned shrine of Siva worship in the district of tlughli, 
appears to have been originally a Biidhist temple now trans- 
formed into a dome-topped Hindu temple with an outward 
covering and coating of bricks and plaster like that ot Barga 
Bhima at Tatniuk, which was originally a Buddhist temple 
where Devi is now w'orshippod. The Maha-Lingeswaru Tantra 
mentions Tarukeswara as one of the 'Miundied names of 
Siva,” and places his shrine in Kada. There can be no doubt 
therefore that the shrine existed at the time when the book 
was composed, though wc are not aware of the precise time of 
its composition. Tt is, however, certain that it was not visited 
by Chaitanya, as there is no mention of it either in the Chai- 
tanya-charitamrita or Ohaitanya-kh&gavata. Hence we may 
safely infer that at the time of Chaitanya it did not exist at all, 
or that it did not acquire sufficient importance as a place of 
pilgrimage. There is also a Jaina temple in Chinsura at 
Jugipara lane which is much resorted to by the Jainasot 
Calcutta : it is a very old temple and belongs to the Digani- 
bara sect. It is therefore clear that Buddhism and Jainaism 
prevailed at one time in that portion of the district of Hughli 
which lies between the rivers D&muda and the Ganges, if not 
in the whole of the district itself; and it appears also that 
Buddhism was supplanted by Siva t^orship. 


Khan Ghazi came to Bengal accompanied by his nephew Shah Sufi witli 
the Higira year 698 (1298 A.D.), the date of ZaUar Khan’s conquest as 
mentioned in an mscription at I'riveni (J.A.S.B., 1900, p. 248), bearing 
in mind the fact that Shah Sufi was sent to Bengal by Empmr Firuz 
Tugiak. 

1 Gladwin’s Ayin Akbori, pt. ii, p. 472. 
ft J.A.S.B., voL zxxix (I87U), p. 280. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SosiE Grleboated Events. 

Of some of the events in the history of Bengal the dis- 
trict of Hughli may justly bo proud, as they all occurred in 
the former and present headquarters of the district. 

(1) The first Printing Press in Bengal was set up at 
Hughli. the former headquarters of the district, in 1778, and 
llalhed’s Bengali Oramtnar was the first book that was printed. 
Halhed was so proficient in colloquial Bengali that he was 
known to i}ass as a Bengali in assemblies of Hindus disguised 
ill a native dress. Ho was also an accomplished Sanskrit 
scholar : he published the Code of Genloo Lam which was com- 
piled at Benares b}^ some Brahmins at the instance of Warren 
Hastings. Sir Charles Wilkins, who rightly deserves the title 
of (>axton of Bengal and who was called the “ Nestor of Sans- 
krit studies,” prepared the types tor this grammar with his 
own hand, and he taught one Panchanan, a biaeksmith, in 
lype e.utting, and all knowledge of tyj)P cutting was derived 
from him.' 

(2) The Paukha, the sine qua non of onr comfort during 
the summer season, was first invented by a Dutch governor at 
(HiiiLSura, the present headquarters of the district, in the 

Dutch barrack” as it is called, at the close of the I7th 
century. A luswspaper which was in front of him on the table 
was blown up by the wind to a beam overliead and it i!om- 
moneed oscillating: this first suggested to him the idea of a 
l*<ankha.^ 

(II) The first grant-in-aid which was niiwle by Cfovorn- 
ment for the promotion of Vernacular education in Bengal, 
was allowed in support of Mr. May’s schools around Cliiiisura 
in 1814 during the administration of the Marquis of Hastings 
it the monthly rate of Rs. 660.^ 

(4) The oldest Christian Church in Bengal was construct- 
ed at Bandol in 1597 by a Portuguese named Villalobos : it is 
about a mile to the north of Hughli 

(5) The first serious quarrel between the Moguls and the 
Kiij'opeans took place at Hughli in 1632 when the Portuguese 
were defeated and their fort was blown up ; and the first 
action between the English and the Moguls in Bengal was 
fought at Hughli in 1686 which resulted in their obtaining an 
('asy victory over the latter. 

1 C. B., vol. xiii, p 24; vol. vi,—“ Sir William Jonoa,” by the 

Hev. T Smith. tt ui- Tk- * • ► 

* Toyni)ee’8 Sketch of the Administration of the Hughli District, 

P. 10 ; Janmabhumi, 1298 B.S. _ 

8 Handbook of Bengal Missions, p. 484 (1848). by the Bev. J. 
Long. 
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<i?HE CoiNAOE OP Assam in its relation to the History 
OP Assam as given in the “ Buranjis.** 

At the end of December 1906, three coolies who were 
hoeing in the Doflaiing Tea Garden, in the Jorhat Sub Division 
of Sibsagar District, came upon a large number of old coins. 
The DopuU' Commissioner investigate the matter under the 
provisions of the Treasure Trove Act and ultimately 028 coins — 
mostly minted by Assamese Kings — were recovered. On their 
being forwarded to Shillong for report, tlie coins were classified 
jis follows ; — 

East India Company's Coins — Rupees, 15; .^-Rupees, 1. 

Mvqhul Rupees — 13. 

Assamese Goins, 


King. 


Rudra Simha 
SivaSiihha .. 

S*iva Siihlia and PhulehYari 
Siva Siihha and rramatheWarl 
Siva Sirhlia and Anibika 
Siva Siihha and Sarve^vari 
Pramatta Siihha 
Ru jo'vara Siihha 
Lakshml Simha 
C iaurinSiha Simha 
iihnratha Simha 
Sarvananda Simha 
KamaleAvara Simha 
Chandra Kanta Simha . . 
Krajanatha Siihha 
•logeAvara Siihha 

Total 


— 

_ — — 

- 

Rupees. 

^-Rupees. 

i-Rupees. 

18 

2 


6 

1 


G 



6 

2 


12 

1 

•• 

4 

3 


9 

8 

2 

25 

32 


10 1 

97 


79 

516 


.. ! 

2 


1 1 

1 3 


1 

! 0 < 


*2 

0 


2 

20 


! 

4 


186 

712 

2 


The Local Government, recognising the importance of the 
find, requested that an account of it should be included in a 
paper dealing with all Assamese coins from the time of Rudra 
tSiihha to the end of Assamese rule, and steps were accordingly 
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taken to collate the information that could be derived from the 
principal local collections. Tliese are as follows : — 

(а) The Shillong Cabinet of 176 specimens including u 
selection from the coins of the Deflating find (referred to sub- 
sequently as [S. 0.] ). 

(б) The Indian Museum Cabinet with 117 coins, recently 
described by Mr. Vincent Smith (Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Indian 3{useum, Calcutta, Vol. 1, Part III, pp. 294 — 307) 
[1. M. C.]. 

(c) Collection of 260 coins belonging to Mr. A. W. Botham. 
C.S., late Deputy Commissioner, KiWigar, who kindly for- 
warded for my inspection 62 selected specimens which he 
believed were undescribed [B], 

(d) My own colleciion of about 130 specimens [H. E. H.]. 

In addition to the above, (e) Mr. Gait, in the course of his 
researches on Assamese history, opened at S^ibsagar a register 
of Assamese coins in which 242 coins are described. Those 
include most of the Ahum coins in the British Museum as well 
as some of the Assamese coins in the Shillong collection. An 
abstract of the information contained in the register is given 
in tabular form on page 3 of his Bepori on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam, 

Small collections of 17 and 38 Assamese coins respectivelv 
are also in the possession of Lieut.-Col. Gurdon, I. A., Commis- 
sioner of the Assiin Valley, and Mr. R, Burn, C.S., Deputy 
(Wimissioiier, Gonda, U.P. Mr. Burn’s collection formerly 
belonged to Dr. White King. 

Prom the first and tliirdof these, the coins figuring in Plates 
XXVI and XXVII had been selected and forwarded to the Sur- 
vey Office at Calcutta for reproduction when I learnt that a 
catalogue of the .300 Assamese coins in the British Museum had 
already been prepared for publication by Mr. J. Allan of the 
Depaitment of Coins and Medals of that institution. From 
the advance proof of his paper for tlie Numismatic Chronicle ' 
that Mr. Allan was good enough to supply mo with, it was 
evident that a detailed catalogue of Assamese coins would be 
superfluous, but, on the other hand, sufficient materials were 
now available to render possible a discussion of the bearings of 
Assamese coin inscriptions on the statements made in the 
Buranjis, the indigenous histories pf Assam that Mr. Gait has 
utilised in the preparation of his History of Assam, 

'*'So far as is at present known, regular annual coinage in 
Assam only commenced with the accession of Budra Simhfi 
inl696A.D., while the last date found on an Assam coin is 
1748 SSka ( = 1821 A.D.). For this period of 126 years more than 
760 selected coins are either catalogued or have passed through 


I 1009, pp. 300—331. 
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iny hands, and the resulting average of 6 per annum appears 
sufficient to justify comment on the few instances of years of 
Avhich no coins have hitherto come to light. In addition to 
these 750 coins (which, with half a dozen exceptions, are in 
Bengali script, the language being Sanskrit) Mr. H. A. (Tiucber, 
Rc^eper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, kindly 
placed at my disposal casts of tiu) unique British Museum 
collection of 28 Assamese coins in the Ahom language and scri]it, 
most of which belong to the predecessors of Kudra Siiidia. '®'rhe 
object of the present paper is to utilise these materials in check- 
ing the statements of the JSuranjis regarding Assamese history, 
to RU])i>ly any fiirtlier information that may be derived from a 
study of the coins, and incidentjilly to summarise our knowledg«‘ 
of Assamese miniismatics. 


Pre-Aitom Coitus ix Assam. 

Although we might expect from the intimate relations 
between llarsha STlfulitya and (he vassal King of Kfimrup in the 
time of Hi lien Tsiang (645 A.D.) that coins modelled on those 
of Harsha would be found in Assam, no such tokens liave 
hitherto come to light, and the only information from numis- 
matic sources that has reached ns for the long period until 
Siikiehmhn initiated an Ahilin coinage in 1645, is derived from 
one or two finds of Musalinnn coins, the chief being that made 
at (lauhati in 1880 (r/. T{o(*vu\e in Joiirn. Aslfflk 8oc. Bpngal, 
1881, p. 55). As noted in the fii*st paper of this series {Jottm. 
Asiatic Soc, Bengal^ 1910, p. 150) the Gauhati find may he 
I’egsrded as a relic of the invasion of Krimrilp by Tughril Khan, 
the insurgent Governor of Bengal who styled himself Sulj.an 
Miighisu-d-T)Tn Yuzbak. 15ie coins range in date from those 
of Suijtan Altamsh (014 A.H.) to those of Mughisu-d-Dfn Yuzbak 
himself, minted at Lakhnauti in Ramazan, 665 A.H., and 
the occurrence in the find of a coin of the previous insur- 
gent Governor (IhiyUsu-d-Dln ‘Iwaz Ibnu-l-Husain dated the 
2nd Jumnda, 621 A.H., suggests that Tugdiril Klian’s disas- 
trous expedition into Kamrilp may have boon prompted by 
his predecessor’s excursion up the Brahmaputra in 624 A.H. 

( = 1226 A.T).), when he is said to have advanced as far as 
Sadiya. Siikapha, the first AhOm King in the Assam 
Valley, had crossed the Patkoi Range just two years before 
G]iiyasu-d-Din ‘Iwaz’a invasion, and Khan’s expedi- 

tion was exactly contemporary with the founding of Charaideo, 
the first capital of the Ahom Kings. At some unknown date 
prior to the invasion of the Ahoms, the old Hindu kingdom of 
Kamrup had been overwhelmed by an invasion of a race of 
Tibeto-Burmons, known as Bodos, who finally established a 
capital on their western frontier at KSmatapur, not far from 
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tfiie present Kuch Bihar. The ruling section of the tribe in the 
west called themselves IQiens, while those who settled in the 
Brahmaputra Valley proper from Tezpur to west of Clauhati 
were known as Kacharfs (lowlanders). In the extreme east of 
the valley, the country round Sadiya, which still retained the 
old Hindu name of Vidarbha. was in possession of another tribe 
of the same stock called Chutiyas who appear to have descended 
from the Hills at a later date than the original Bodos. In 
addition to these, the Ahoms found in Darrang andNowgonga 
confederation (3f petty chieftains known as the Bara Bhuiyas, 
who seem in the first instance to have been established by the 
King of Kamatapur as ‘ ‘ Wardens of the Marches ’ ’ to hold back 
the Chutiyas ((iait, op. rrt., p. 38), but who afterwards warred 
indiscriniiniitely on Kacliarls and Chutiyas alike. Un the whole 
it is probable that the “ Ral of Kamrud who defeated Mughisu- 
d-Din was a Kacharl Raja of Pragjyotishpur (Oauhati); butat 
the same time it has to be recollect^ that the story of the ori- 
gin of the Bara Bhuiyas indicates that the King of Kamatiipur 
was either actual ruler or suzerain of the Bralimaputra Valley 
up to the Chutiyfi frontier — a fact moreover which explains why 
the Ahoms came into conflict with tlie rulers of Kamatapur so 
soon after their arrival from Upper Burmah. 

After 1267 A.D., according to Gunabliiram Barua,^ the 
Musalman invasions of the Brahmaputra Valley ceased until 
the time of the “Great Vizier” in 1627 A.D. (vkle previous 
paper, p. 161), but the existence of the coin of Sikandar Shah 
dated Ch^walistan ^urf ^Arsah Kamru, 759 A.U. (1357 A.D. : 
c/. hidian Museum Catalogm — Bengal coins — No. 38), as well as 
the discovery in 1892 in Kamrup proper of 30 coins of various 
14:th century Bengal Kings (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, Proc,, 
April 1893, pp. 90 and 91) seem to indicate that Muhammadan 
influence continued to be exercised over some portions of the 
old kingdom of Kamrup even to the end of the 14th century. 
The reported expedition of the Emperor Muhammad Ibn 
Tughluq of Dilhf into ” Assam” about 1337 A.D. may also be 
recalled in this connexion (Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam, 
Joum, Asiatic Soc, Bengal^ 1872, p. 79, quoting from the 
*AZamgfmama&), and a recent find has proved that Muhammad 
Ibn Tughluq’s coins minted at Sunargahw in 733 and 734 A.H. 
(1333 A.D.) after the deatli of (%iyagu-d-Dln Bahadur were 
current in what is now western Mymensingh. Mr. Gait sug- 
gests on page 61 of liis History that the portion of Mymensingh 
east and north of the old Brahmaputra was only incorporate 
in Kamrup at the time of Da’ud’s defeat by Akbar’s soldiers in 
1676 A,D., but geographical considerations alone would lead us 
to believe that it always formed a part of Kamrup. That this 
was actually the case is proved by the statement of the YCginl 


1 Aaaam Buranji, p, 73, Calcutta 1897 edition. 
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TarUra (quoted on pp. 51 end 52 of Mr. Gait’s Seport 07 h 
Historical Ecsearch) that the southernmost point of Kamrup was 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and Lakhya rivers, Lc., 
Egaro Sindhu, the spot where *Isa Klian afterwards erncsted a 
fort and where his final struggle with Man Singh took place 
(r/. Joiim. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1909, p. 372).^ llaids from the 
west and south banks, across the Brahmaputra, would easily 
account for the occurrence of such a coin as Sikandar Sliali’s, 
without any invasion of the country north of the Garo or 
Ehasia Hills being implied, wliile it is also probable from the 
fact that a laige portion of south-eastern Myinensingh is called 
after Husain Shah, tliat this was the “ Kamrii ” Husain Shah 
boasts on his coins to have conquered. 

Coins in Aiiom Script. 

In the first paper of this series it was shown how tlie Assam 
coinage was modelled on coins issued by the sons of Husain 
Shah of' Bengal — either Nasrat Shah or more probably Ghiyiisu- 
d-T)ln Mahmud. The first Ah5m monarch to issue coins was 
Siikioiimufi, whose coins all date from the 15th year of the 17th 
taosind^ or cycle of 150 years current among the Ahoms, equi- 
valent to 1543 A.l)., and the cause of tlie introduction of a 
metallic coinage in place of the <JOwrics previously in use was 
undoubtedly the fact that, through the exertions of Siiklehmuh’s 
father Suhunmiiii (whose reign began in 1497), the Ahom 
power, from a petty state, had suddenly expanded into a pro- 
vincial kingdom roughly co-terminous with that of tlie ancient 
Hindu Kings of Kamrup. In 1623, the Chutiyas had been 
finally crushed and their country aimexed; in 1536, the 
Kachilris were similarly treated ; while between these dates, as 
has already been detailed in the previous pa])er, two invasions 
by the Muhammadan rulers of^astern Bengad were successfully 
met and the authority of the Ahom King exercised as far as the 
Karatoya river, i.e., over most of the territory that 40 years 
before had comprised the Kingdom of Kamatapur. It is true 
that this boundary was not long maintained, but henceforward, 
with only a brief interval when the Koch dominions served as 


•* The BQra Bhuiyaa of Eastern Bengal, of whom ‘Isa Klian was^e 
chief, were obviously a local imitation, proximate or remote, of the BSra 
Bhuiyaa of Assam previously referred to. Another set of Bara Bhuiyaa 
are also mentioned among the Kochs (Qait, Hist., p. 40), and as ‘IsS 
^an made himself lord of Eastern Mymensingh by conquering the 
Kochs who then held it, it is possible that he was the first to introduw 
the nomenclature into Eastern Bengal. From the oircumstances of the 
time the BSra Bhuiyaa of Bengal soon disappeared, but if an mfwnw 
may bo drawn from the Bengidi^proverb •• vpr vtw WW the 

system, during its short existence, did m^t specially commend itself to the 
people over whom «Is8 ^Sn and his fellow Bhuiyaa ruled. 
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a buffer state, the western and southern border line of Assam 
formed the North-Eastern frontier of Muhammadan India. 
The first coin minted in Assam raises a question as to the 
accuracy of the Ruranjis, The striking of new coinage was, in 
later years, the invariable accompaniment of installation/ and 
except in the c^ise of Oad^hara’s coins no evidence exists to 
show that coins in Ahom script were ever struck, except to 
mark this occasion. 'Either tliercfore the Buranjis are wrong 
in stating that Suhuhmim was assassinated in lo39. or his son 
does not appe^ar to liavo been formally installed on the Singari- 
ghar at Charaideo until four years later. It is of course pos- 
sible that Kukleiimfih did not begin to strike coins until after 
lie had been on tlie throne for some time, but if this was done 
in tlic first instance, it is not clear why tlic system of an annual 
coinage was limited to the coins in Bengali script that began t(» 
be issued at a much later date. 

'JMio numismatic ripcord for the period between Suklehmim’s 
coronation and Gadsldhara’s accession in 1681 is very incomplete, 
but besides the Ahnui coins a system of annual coinage was intro- 
duced at some date prior to 1648. This will be dealt with in 
the next s(‘(;tion. The only fairly large collection of Ahnni 
coins is that belonging to the British Museum, and the few 
other coin^ that exist are probably all duplicates of those at 
London. Ahom coins of the following Kings are known : — 

1. Suklehmmi, Ifith year of 17th /rio.<»ina = 1 543 A.D. 

2. Sunatpha (Tdayaditya), 2l8t year of 19th taonnd=^ 
1669. 

3. Siiliun, 27th year = 1675. 

4. Siipiltpha (Gadadhara), 33rd year— 1681. The com- 
paratively largo number of varieties of Siipntpha’s coins, differ- 
ing in the presence or absence, and position, of the ornamental 
Sifhha, tfie bird, and the “ rising sun,” rather jioint to the issue 
of fresli coins at intervals throughout liis reign with the main 
inscription and date unaltered. 

5. Pramatta Simha (Siinenpha), 36th year of 20th 
faoaina = ll4ii, 

6 RajeAvara (Siirempha),* 43rd year = 1751. 

All Ahom coins have practically the same inscription. 


1 Gait, op. cit., p. 232; vide also Marsden, Numiamata OrieniaHa, 
p. 797, for an account of the minting of coins at the installation of BajS 
RSm Oanga Manikya of Tippera in 1821. 

ft The meanings of the Ahom names of these Kings areas follows : — 
Siiklehmuh -- Sut tiger ; A, splendid ; muA, country — ‘ The qilcndid 

tiger of the country. * 

Su-fi&t-pha — ' The handsome tiger of heaven (pA5).’ 

Su-huh — ' The great tiger.’ 

Sii-pSt pha — * The club(-like) tiger of heaven.* 

Sii neil-pha — * The brave tigw of heaven.' 

SU rem-phS — *The tiger from the border (rem) of heaven.' 
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Obverse, 

dm, tho God, [King’s name]. Pm, became, Khiih, King, 
Labi%, in the year, [year of cycle]. ‘ 

Reverse. 

Kao, I, Boi, prayer, [Deity’s name, generally with prefixed 
a])pellation, PM, heavenly], II (>u, offer, Ghii, in tho name. 


Only three deities are mentioned on Ahom coins — 

1. On those of Siiklehmiin. TAllA {la, eye; rd, evil) the 
Kvil-eyed One, that is to say, not the gentle Buddhist g(xldess, 
Tara, but a Shan goddess who w^as lirst incor])orated into Hindu- 
ism as the Tantric Tara, the War-Godd(‘BS, and tlion trans- 
formed as an amka of Durga into Kaniakhya, the Goddess of 
Desire. According to tlie Yligivl Tantra {Ik))ort, p. 52) this god- 
dess was worshipped at Nilachala Hill nearOaiihati from the time* 
of Naraka, the legendaiy hero of Assam, who is said to hav(* been 
liorn of tlie Earlh by Vishnu in the form of a i)ig (the third 
incarnation), and who was tlie father of King Bhagadatta whose 
deeds are recounted in tin* Maliabharata.. 


2. tSiinatpha and 
Hiiliun 


H 


PHA-TU-CHIN, literally, ‘the 
highest being of heaven’, i.e,, The 
Supreme God. 


Ill the case of Suniitpha’s coin the additional suffix 
Ph{r)dh hum, ‘ the most glorious’, als<) aiijiears. This Shan god 
was identiliod with either Siva or Vishnu, according as the 
Hindu priest hapx)oned to be a b'akta or Vaisnava. 


3. (iadadliara, 

Pramatta, and I LEND AN. 
ilajefivara J 

Lehdan literally means “ tlie Sole (lord of) Thunder”, and 
lienee was identified with Indra by the Bralimins attached 
to the Ahum court.* 

It is obvious from the small number of known Ahom coins 
that much work still remains to be done when a fortunate find 
will place us in jmssession of more of these interesting coins. 
In the meantime, to facilitate subsequent work by numisma- 
tists, I have embodied tho results of a careful study of the casts 


t In Suklpumiin'B coins PhU (heavenly) is inserted as an additional 
appellation before the King’s name, and Chao ((Jod or King) takes the 
place of Khun The third line of the obverse of Sufi&tpha’s win reads 
Chao Ch^rf^ Pi, Pi being another Ahom w<ffd for * year ’ and Caa^ a 
copula which may be translated by ’and t^was’. There are two 
misprints in Mr. Allan’s transcription of this line. ^ ^ 

* For a full account of the Ahom theology, pp. 68— -71 of Mr. Gait s 
ffwtory may be consulted. 
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of the 28 Ahom coins in the British Museum in Plate XXV, which 
was drawn up with the assistance of SVijut (jolap Chandra 
Barua, the translator of the Assam Buranjia, Mr. Allan in- 
forms me that the unique gold muhur reproduced at the bottom 
of the plate was bouglit from a London dealer in 1882. Of the 
remaining coins, 19 were bought in 1878 from Dr. Foster — pre- 
sumably the resident of Nazira near Garhganw, or some relation 
of his, who is referred to in the notes of Dr. Bloehmann’s paper 
on Kuch Bihar and Assam, to which reference has already been 
made. The gold coin of Siiklehmuh came from the India Office 
Collection. One of the gold coins of Siinatplia was bequeathed 
by Sir C. W. Trevelyan in IS78, while the silver coin of Siinen- 
pha (Pramatta) was given to the Museum in ISIS by Miss Banks. 

In addition to the S Ahom coins in the Indian Museum Col- 
lection described by Mr. Vincent Smith {Indian Musmm Cata- 
logue^ I, p. 298), Mr. Botham also possesses 8 coins — a muhur 
and rupee of Suklehmuh; 5 rupees of Oadhadhara (Supatpha), 
4 of which are duplicates of those in the Indian Museum ; and 
the fairly common rupee of Pramatta. A few othi^r specimens 
of Ahom coins are also found in the local (Jabinets already 
mentioned. 

Assamese Coins in Benoali Script prior to the time of 
IIudra SlftHA. 

Only three such coins are known. Two of them belong to 
Siisehphii (more commonly referred to as Pratapa Simha from 
his successful warfare against the Miiliammadans) , and the 
third to Chakradhvaja or Siipunmim.* The former differ 
markedly from all coins in Ahom character in being minted in 
a year far removed from the date of the King’s installation ; 
in fact they were struck shortly before Silsefipha’s death, after 
a long reign of at least 4.3 years. The inscriptions, which will be 
found on pp. 313 and 314 of Mr. Allan’s paper, appear to afford 
evidence of greater progress of Vaishnavism in Assam than 
would be gathered from the Buranjis, "^The invocations to Hari 
Hara and Hari Harendra (Vishnu and Siva) on the reverse of 
the coins are in marked contrast to the coin legends of most of 
the subsequent kings of Assam in which veneration for Hara 
Gaurl (Siva and Durga) is usually expressed, and were it not 
that the title had already been used by SUhunmuh, we might 
oven be justified in concluding from the fact that Susefipha 
styles himself simply ‘ " Surga Narayan Deva ’ ’ (Vishnu) instead 
of giving his actual name, that he became a Vaishnava shortly 
before his death. /The Buranjia record on the other hand that 
he encouraged the worsliip of Siva and persecuted the Maha- 


1 StisenphS means * The beautiful tiger of heaven * and Silpuh- 
muh *The tiger of the open country.* 
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puniahiiis (a sect of Vaishnavas), but Mr. (Jait notes that once 
ill a fit of anger at the death of his son lie also persecuted the 
Brahmins. 'As Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, the 
(late of Pratapa Siihha’s coins, JWO f^dlca ( = 1648 A.l).) is 
decisive in establishing that for some unknown reason the 
Buranji dates for the first half of the 17tli century cannot be 
always trusted. The Assamese historian Kii^Inaiha was almost 
certainly right in maintaining that Pratapa Siriiha died in 1649 
A.l). (and not in 1641), but on the other hand the Buranjis 
are jirobably correct in stating that Siisenpha came to the 
throne in 1603, as from the Jaintia Buranji we learn that he 
married his daughter to Dhan Manik, Raja of Jaintia, in 1528 
S^ka ( = 1606 A.D.).^ How long the two Kings, nicknamed 
Bhaga Raja and Nariya Raja, who in turn successively followed 
Pratapa Simha, reigned, and when Jayadlivaja came to the 
throne, cannot, in the absence of inscriptions, be dcdermiiied 
with any certainty. If, however, as seems probable, Mr. Oait 
Is correct in his reading of the inscription on Jayadhvaja's (!an- 
non found at Palsc Point {Beport^ pp. 10 and 29), Jayadhvaja 
was on the throne in 1658, and tliereis no difficulty in agrcHniig 
with KaAinfitha in assigning his installation to the year 1654, 
tlu‘ two previous Kings being allotted reigns of 3 and 2 years 
lespoctively. As the coin of the next King, Chakradhvaja, 
shows, Jayadhvaja must have died soon ufU^r the withdrawal 
of Mtr flumlil's troops from Assam in 16<)3. Cannon inscriptions 
hearing Cliakradhvaja’s name and dates 1589 and 1590 S^ka 
( = 1667 and 1668 A.D.) are known (Raportj^ p 29) and as his 
su(T(^ssor, Siifuitxfiia (Udayiiditya), struck Ahoin coins in 1669 
A.T)., the duration of Chakradhvaja’s reign could not have 
exceeded 6 years. A cannon at Oauhati, cast in Cdayaditya’s 
reign, is dated 1594 Snka ( = 1672 A.D.), and, according to the 
Biiranjis, he was poisoned in 1673 by Raraadhvaja who succeeded 
to the throne. No coins of Ramadhvaja are known, but there? 
is an Ah5m coin of his successor Siihuii, bearing a date equi- 
valent to 1 676. 

The coin of Chakradhvaja dated 1685 Sdka, wliich was 
evidently minted in the year of his installation, exhibits, like 
those of Pratapa Siriiha, Vaishnava influence both in the King’s 
name and the invocation on the obverse to Siva and Rama 
( Siva and Vishnu). This coin will be found repr(xluced as Pig. 1 4 
of Plate XXllI, Contributions I, as well as in Plato XXIII of Mr. 
Allan’s paper. The absence of coins of Jayadhvaja Siniha, who 
was King of Assam when Mir Jumla invaded the country, is 
probably due to the seizure of his Garhgariw Treasury by the 
Muhammadans and the necessity of paying a monetary indem- 
*rity (nominally Rs. 3,00,000) besides a dowry of 2,()W gold 
niuhurs and 12,000 silver coins for the Assamese girl who 


1 Gait, Report^ p. 18. 
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married Prince Muhammad ‘Agiw in 1668 {R&porl^ p. 17 ; and 
Blochmann, Koch Bihar and Asam^ Joum. Asiatic Soc. of 
Bengal^ 1872, p. 98). The Fathiyah^i-^ Ibriyah states that when 
Garhganw was entered by Mir Jumhl in Marcli 1662 A.D., 
nearly 3 lakhs of rupees in gold and silver were discovered in 
the Treasury. "'In the absence of coins, or definite statements 
in the Buranjis, little can be said regarding the progress of 
Vaislinavism in Jayadlivaja’s reign, but the statement of the 
Fathiyah-u^ Ihriyah is interesting as throwing some light on the 
current religion of Assam. “ He (the King) professes to be a 
Hindu, but as he believes himself to be one of the great 
emanations of the Deity, he worships no idols. The inhabitants 
(of Assam) profess no religion whatever.’* (Blochmann, op. cit., 
p. 80.) In other words we gather that Hinduism in either (»f its 
forms had made little headway and tliat the Assamese as a 
nation were still Animists. <fayadhvaja Inid, liowever, as 
spiritual guidt', a Brahmin who lived at Diwalgahw {idem, p. 74), 
and the title Rvarga Naiayan is not found on his cannon, so 
that lu; was perhaps a S'aivite. Subse(pieiitly this title re- 
appears on the (‘aunon of (.liakradlivaja, Udayaditya and Clada- 
dhara (Report, p. 29). In the last-named ease the csinnoii was 
one of those, captured from the Muhammadans in 1682, i c., the 
year following the King’s accession, and hence i)robably before 
the persecution of the Vaishnavas recommenced. Mr. (Jait 
recoids gifts to VaisUnava shrines even as late as 1686 and 1686 
(idem, pp. 6 and 13), 

In iuldiiioii to Assamese coins of Jayadhvaja’s time, wc* 
may also anticipate tlie discovery of Muliainmadiui coins of 1072 
and 1073 A.H., minted at Garhgaiiw. Kliafi Klian slates that 
Mfr Jumla forbiule the circulation of “Narayanl” rupees in 
Assam, iis he iiad minted money with Aurangzib’s name on it, 
and tlie minting of rujiees and pice is also mentioned by tin? 
author of the Faihiyak4-^ Ibriyah (Blochmann, idem, pp. 99 ami 
86 ). 

Tjib CJoins oh- Assam fkom tub Agokssion op Budba 
^IMUA TO THB CLOSE OP AsSAMESB BULB. 

From the death of Udayaditya in 1673 to the accession of 
Siipatpha or Oadadliara Siiiiha in 1681, chaos reigned in Assam, 
and in the short period of 8 years* there were no less than 6 
Kings on the throne. None of their coins in Bengali script are 
known, nor indeed, with the exception of Silhun’s coin, any in 
Ahum characters eitlier ; and when a strong King in the person 
of Gadadhara iiiniha established himself on the throne, he does 
not appear to have minted any but Ahom coins, was only 
with the accession of his son, Budra Simha, in 1696 A.D 
{Saha 1618) that annual coinage in Bengali script began, and 
hencoforwa^, with very few exceptions, the type of the coin- 
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age remained unaltered until the break-up of Anaameso rule. 
To enable the relation of Rudra Simha to tlie remaining 
reigns of Assam to be clearly understood, the pedigi'ee on the 
following page, which is compiled chiefly from Mr. (hut’s 
History, may be found useful. The dates (usually quoted in 
the era to facilitate reference to the coins struck by these 
[iingal are based upon a comparison of all available coin dates 
with the duration of each King’s reign, as given by Mr. Gait. 

From the year of Hudra Simha’s installation, Assamese 
coins began to be produced of a standard that few subseej^uent 
issues could even be said to rival. The explanalion of this 
probably lies in the fact that his father Gadadhara Simha (and 
presumably also himself), during the troublous years before the 
former’s accession to the throne, had taken refuge in ^Muham- 
madan territory and both of them subsecpiently introduced 
artisans from Kueh Biliar and Bengal to improve the standard 
of civilisation in Assam. Amongst the workmen introduced 
hy Rudra Simha must have been die-cutters and mechanics 
ii'om some Muhammadan mint, as it is impossible to b('lieve 
that the coins that wore issued throughout his reign were the 
unaided work of indigenous craftsmen In addition to ordi- 
nary rupees, muhurs with the same inscription were struck, 
and there was also an issue of half and quarter rupees. The 
inscriptions of the three varieties of coins are as lollows : — 


Obverse. 


liujKcs. 

Reverse. 


(1) ifrt AVi mai 

(2) iivarga (leva Rudra 
Cl) Simhasya 

(4) ka (Date) 

»Simha ’ facing Right. 

*■ (Ooin) of ills Heavenly 
Majesty, Rudra Simha of 
surpassing beauty, (struck) 
in ifdka (date) 


(1) Sri Ha 

(2) ra Oauri pa- 

(^1) d nmbiija moAlhu 
(4) karasya 

“ A bee on the lotus feet- of 
Hara and Gaurl * ' 


Half Supe<i8, 


(1) SriJ^ri 
t2) Rudra Si 

(3) mhasya 

(Coin) of Rudra Simha ” 


(1) Sri Sri 

(2) Sivapada 

(3) parasya 

“ Devoted to the feet of Siva” 


Quarter Rupees^ 

(1) SriSn {\)\Sdke 

^2) Rudra Simha (2) (Date) 

(3) Nripasya ^ ^ 

“ (Coin) of KingRudraSimha” (Struck) in Sfaka (date) 


19 



THE RULERS OF ASSAM FROM GADADHARA SlSlHA TO THE PERMANENT ADVENT OF THE BRITISH. 
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The only available specimens of a quarter-rupee are two of 
tiie year 1619,* but one other specimen passed through Mr 
(Jait’s hands and is recorded by him to be dated 1616 (Report 
p. 3). The coin could not be found when enquiries were recently 
made forit, and as no other coin of the same date is known, the 
reading was in all probability a mistaken one for 1618. If the 
Bengali symbol for 8 is viewed from a different angle, it can bo 
easily taken for the Bengali 6, and the mistake probably occurred 
from the character being written with a slight inclination from 

til© vertical, thim A • Mr. Gait states on p. 163 of his 
History that Gadadhara died in February 1696 A.D., while the 
S^aka year 1618 began on March 26th of that year.* There is, 
therefore, no reason for thinking that Rudra Siihha was 
installed in any other year except that found on the earliest 
ru])ee, viz., 1618. 

Undated half- rupees are fturly common,''* while rupees of 
every year of Rudra Siihha’s reign exist. Only single speci- 
mens, however, of rupees minteil in the years 1619, 1628 and 
1629 are known,* and, as may be seen from the following cut, 
tjie 1619 coin is peculiar in recording an old name of the early 
.Ihom kingdom and in having an inscription differing to some 
'•xtent from the ordinary inscription on Assamese coins. 



Biker Rupee. — Weight 172*3 grains. Size — *97". 


Obverse, 
ll) Bn Biitnaf 
(2) Saumareivara (e) 

1 3) )va Rudra Bimhn 

>4) eya Bake 1619 

(‘ BiMa ’ chasing a deer) 


Reverse. 

(1) SUBHUara 

(2) Qawn padajfu- 

(3) gala kamala 

(4) madhukar 


* IB, M.] and [B]. 

* Cunningham, Indian Snu, p. 193. , 

* For reproduction of one belonging to the Deflating And; vide Plate 

Fig. 1. 

* (1^1> [H. E. S.] and [B] reepeotively. 
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(Coin) of His Majesty {deva) A bee on the lotus of the 

Rudra Siiiiha of surpassing twin feet of Kara and 

beauty, Lord of Sauniara, Gaurl ” 

(struck) in S^ka 1619 ” 

Saumiira ' was tlio former name for tlie country round 8iL- 
sagar, and the title of Saumare^wara i^ found in the inscrijptioiiis 
on cannon belonging to Rudra Sihiha’s father, Uadadhara, as 
well as on one cast in 1594 S^ka during the reign of Udaya 
ditya.‘^ 

x\n explanation of the deartli of coins of 1628 and 1629 is 
found in the fact recorded in the Buranjis^ that an expedition 
against the Kacharls started in December, 1706 A.D. Rudra 
Siihha left Rangpur for Raha on the Kalang, south-west of 
Nowgong, where he remained until, apparently, February, 1708, 
when the captured Kachari and Jaintia Kings were brought 
before him and both kingdoms annexed. An interesting 
fact recorded by Mr. Gait in connexion with this campaign is 
that the booty^ included l2,tK)0 pieces of silver minted by 
Muhammadan, Ahorn, Koch and Jaintia Kings. The atisencc of 
any mention of Kachari coins seems to show that until at least 
the beginning of the I8th century A.D. the Kachari Kings did 
not mint coins of their own. The only specimen of Rudra Siiii- 
ha’s gold coinage appears to be the muhur in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet, dated 1620. This differs from the rupees in having tlu* 
dra of Rudra at the beginning of the third line of the obverse, 
while the ‘ Simha^ faces left hvstmd of right as in tlie rupees. 

reproduction of tliis coin will be found as Kig. I, l%te 
XXVII. 

No Ahom coins of Rudra Simha under his Ahom name 
Sukh(r)anpha, ‘ the terrible tiger of Heaven,’ have yet come 
to light. 

S^VA SlMHA. 

The coins of SHva ISinih^, Rudra Simha’s eldest son, con- 
stitute the most interesting scMes of Assamese coins, owing to 
the fact that he permitted the names of his various wives to ap- 
pear on the coinage. The succession of coins issued during Siva 
Simha’s reign will be understood from the following Table, which 
gives the dates of all known rupees. Rupees either of Siva 
Siihha alone, or jointly with one of his wives, exist for every 


1 The old kingdom of Kamrup is said in the YCginl Tanira to 
been divided into a number of Pithaa, or sacred divisions, each dedicated 
to Siva and hhagavati (Durga). ' Saumara, which was one of the more 
recent additions to these (perhaps casting from Ahom timed), signifies the 
country of ** Him who holds the Moon (on his forehead),’* t.e., Siva. 

^ Gait, Report, Appendix 1, p. 29. 

8 Hiaiory, p. 173. 
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year. Where letters indicating some Cabinet occur in the Table 
iiiteradate. only a single specimen of the coin mentione<l is 
known. 


Simhu 

alone. 


S^iva Siihha 
and 

Phulo^varl. 


Siva Simha j Mva Simba Mva S iAh., 


and Prama- 
tho^vari. 


and 

Ainbikti. 


and 

Sarve-ivari. 


I6:i7 

1038 

1639 

1010 LB| 

1041 

1042 
1013 

1044 

1045 
1040 


1050 (referred 
to by Mr, 
Allan: 
Cabinet 
not men- 
tionod) 


1054&K.Y.18' 


1'>S9 R.y. 24. 
ll-Ke. I.M.C.] 


IfiSO (Muhur 
inpoasea- 
sion of 
Muhammad 
Hazari of 
English 
Bazar, 
^laldah) 


1049 (and |-Ro. 

I with 4 on 

1 reverse) , 

' 1050 


1651 (both 
o^inary ; 
and square 
Ro. in Per- 
sian script 
minted at 
Gorhganw 
R.Y. 1.5) 

1652 
1663 


1664 &R.Y 19' 
1666 .. 19 I 

1M6 „ ,’,'20 i 

166« „ „ 21 I 

1M7 21 i 

IM8„ ,V22 
less „ „ 23 


659 „ 24 

B : and 4-Re. 

B.M.C.] 
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tSWa Siihha 
alone. 

SWa Siihha 
and 

Phulo^vari. 

Siva Siihha 
' and Prama- 
the^vari. 

Siva Siihha 
and 

Ambika. 

Siva Siihha 
and 

Sarvebvari. 

■ 

16(M)&kY.26. 

1601&B.Y.26 




1001&R.Y.2:i 

1601 .. 2(1 

• • 




1602., ',’27 
IB| 

1663., ..27 

• • 

« « 

:: i 

1 

i 

1 

•• 

• • 1 

:• i 

i 

1 

1 

16*64 „ 2it 
1665 ,. 2!) 
I66.'5„ .,30 
Ui6*> „ ,,30 
1666,, „3I 

[Prainatla Siihha’s Aliotn coins are dated the ilCthyoar of cyel6- 
Slaka L()C6; but iim ordinary coins »lart with 16G7. 1 


From tliis Table tlie following deductions can bo made;— 

(a) Although no coin of 1636 is known, the regnal years uii 
the later coins of Ktva Siihha indicate that he dated his aecos' 
sion from 1636. Mr. Gait also states tliat Uudra Siiiilia died in 
August 1714 A.D., whereas the Saka year 1637 did not com- 
mence till March 26th, 1715. We may, therefore, expect that 
Ahom coins of vSinihain his Ahoin name of Sutanpha, 'the 
peerless tiger of Heaven,’ will ultimately bo discovered, witii 
date corresponding to Sdka 1636. 

(b) Mr. Gpit, on the authority of the Bvrnnjis, states that 
in consequence of a prediction of the astrologers in 1722 A.D. 
that his rule would soon come to an end, ^^lva Simha declared 
his chief queen Phule^varl, wlio was also known as Pramathei^- 
vari, to be Bar Baja, Chief King . . . and caused coins to be struck 
jointly in her name and his.” 

The reason assigned cannot be regarded as altogether satis- 
factory for, as Messrs. Vincent Smith and Allan point out, Siva 
Siihha coined in his own name subsequent to 1722. The im- 
pression derived from a study of the coins is that Siva Simha’s 
action in permitting Phule^vail to mint coins in 1646 Saka wa»> 
chiefly due to pressure brought to bear on him by a strong- 
minded woman. A half-coin of Siva Siniha and Pramathedvari 
is in the possession of Mr. Botham [vide Fig. 2, Plate XXVll) in 
which the inscription on the obverse ends with a distinct 4. 
This appears to indicate that in 1649 Pramathe4varl was assert- 
ing her right to place her own regnal year on the coins. The 
next year Siva Simha is again found minting in his own name. 
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Tiie only explanation seems to be that a quarrel hjid taken 
place between husband and wife in consequence of the previ- 
ous year’s incident and that Siva Siiiiha, to assert his marital 
authority, liad reverted to coinage in his own name. In the 
following year, 1661, a compromise seems to have been arrived 
at, for from this year date the square coins in Persian script, 
min ted at Oarhgahw, in which the regnal year of the King (16) 
duly appears, but the coins have the curious legend Ba hiikm 
Begam Pramatheivari t.r., they were struck in the name 

of Siva Siihha but “ by order of Queen Pramatheivari.” ' The 
imxt and following year, however, the coins again appear in the 
name of Pramatheivari “Cliief queen (mcihislii) of King Siva 
Siihha” and the regnal year is omitted. The iion-cxistence of 
coins of Siva Siihha and Pramatheivari after 1653 confirm tin* 
statements of the Buranjia that she died in that year. The 
Buranjia then narrate that the King married Phules^vari’s sister 
Deopadl and made her Bar Raja, with the name Ainbika. 
Before, however, Ambika was installed, Siva Siihha again issued 
coins in his own name — this time with the addition of the reg- 
nal year — ^and regnal years continued to apjiear on the coins 
until the end of Siva Siihha’s reign. ' Ambika's coins end in 1659 
— R.Y. 24 ( = 1737 A.D.), so that this date, and not 1663, must be 
taken as the date of Ambika’s death. Coins of Siva Siihha in his 
own name again re-appear for about a year, but in 1661 (B.Y. 
25) he married Enadari (* Nobody’s darling ’), who was re-named 
•SarveAvarl, and she appears to have survived him. Both 
Ainbika and Sarvedvail on their coins simply style themselves 
“ the much beloved (tJidvaJUabha) of KingSivaSiihha.” 

(c) In the absence of the BuranjiSy the conclusion might 
teasonably have been drawn that PhuleSvari and Pramatheivari 
were different people, and it is evident from the coins that 
Plmleivar! did not cease altogether to use her old name until 
at least two years after she adopted the name Pramatheivari. 
On the other band the further story of the Buranjia that the 
lady was a fanatical advocate of Sakta Hinduism and forcibly 
<*oiiverted several Gosains to S&ktism, is supported by the 
change in name. Phuleivarl is another name for Batl, the wife 
nf Kama, the Hindu Cupid, while Pramatheivari is a synonym 
of Durga. A devotee of the goddess Durga who happened to 
be married to a King called Siva who arrogated to himself the 
title of God {Svarga deva), would naturally be inclined to chan^ 
bor name to one of the names of Durga. Her example in tins 
Lcspect was followed by her successors, whose names on their 
<*oin8 are also synonyms of Durga. A reproduction of Phulei- 
varPs rupees of *1649 will be found as Kg. 2, Plate XXVI of this 
paper, and the obverse of a rupee of the same year with l^end 

Q /ndtan Museum OaUUoguSf I, p. 801 ; and Allan, Num,.Ohron.y 

IV, Vol. IX, Plate 1. 
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S'iva Siiiiha and PramatheSvarl is given by Mr. Allan as Fig. 
16, Plate XXIII, of his paper. On Plato XXVI will also be found a 
reproduction of a half-coin of SarveAvarl, dated R, Y . 29. Of Mr. 
Botham's coins the following, reproduced on Plate XXVII, may 
be referred to. The curious quarter-coin with apparently regnal 
year 4 on the reverse struck in tlie name of ftaiuatheSvari as 
(*onsort of Siva Siriiha; the rupee of f?iva Siihha alone dated 
1664 and R.Y. 18; a half rupee of AmbikH dated R.Y. 19 (the 
latter may be compared with the similar coin of her successor, 
from the Daflating find already referred to) ; and the last ru])ee ot 
Siva Siihha’s reign, dated 1666 and R.Y. 31, that was issued by 
SarveSvarl. It may also be noted in connexion with Siva 
Siriiha’s coins that he began by following his father in using th(‘ 
old form of "t, ‘ “ff, ’ on his coins. The more modern form 
as already employed on the coins of Pratfipa and Chakradhvaja 
re-appeared, however, as soon as Phulesvarf beuan to strik<‘ 
coins, and thenceforward the old form is no longer found.' 
The square coin of 1651 seems to have been modelled on the 
coins of Manipur, as Priiisep (Ihefnl Tables, p. 274) mentions 
square coins of the Manipur King Charairongba, dating appa- 
rently from 1634 tfakn. 

The fullest account of the coinage of Kiva Sitiiha and his 
Queens will bo found in Mr. Allan’s paper. In addition to the 
usual coins, quarter-muhura are also found. The inscription^ 
follow in the main those of Rudra Simha, but in the Queens' 
coins, owing to the necessity of referring to two people, the 
phraseology is somewhat different. The quartor-(*oin8 of the 
Queens are cither undated or give only the current regnal year 
of the King. 

Pramatta »Si*ha. 

The coinage of this King needs no special reference. His 
Sanskrit coinage starts with rupees of 1667, of which the rt‘- 
verso reads Sri Sri llara Oaurl charana kamala nmdhukarasya » 
This means the same as the inscription on the older coins. 
Prom the coin in Ahom script already referred to, ho apj^ars, 
however, to have been installed immediately after Siva Siraha’s 
death in 1666. Half-iiiuhurs occur for the first time, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they were not also minted by his 
immediate predecessor. The muhur of 1669 in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet is struck from the same die as the rupees of that year. 
Pramatta’ s la.st coins are dated 1673. 

BajeSvaba Simha. 

The coinage of this King is interesting for the variety that 
it displays. At his accession in 1673 he struck money in AhSm 

1 Of. Fig. 10, Siva Sidiha’s rupee dated 1644, with Fig. 14 — Phule-*- 
vorParupee dated 1646—Flate XXIII of Mr. Allan’s paper, Num. Ohren^t 
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script, as is shown by the unique gold muhur reproduced in 
Plate XXV. This was followed up in the next year by a square 
rupee in Persian characters minted at Rangpur, in addition to 
ordinary coins.* In 1675 came an octagonnl rupee in Nngn 
>cript with an invocation to MaheSvarT (Durg?!) on the obverse.* 
From 167S dates the square quarter-miihur in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Botham, which marks a new departure in coins with 
Assamese script , and , in the same c^ollector’ s Cabinet is also found 
an eijnrhtli-muhur which seems to be dated on the obva^rse cither 
B.Y. 4 or R.Y. 7. RajeAvara’s zeal for new types of coinage 
was not even yet satisfied, as in 1785 we find him issuing from 
Rangymr an octagonal rupee in Persian script, the inscription 
being identical, save as regards date, with the square rupee of 
1674. Another peculiarity of the reign is tlie appearance of ii 
sixteentli of a muhur and a sixtieth of a rupee, both undated, 
with /SVt Ea^ekvara on the obverse and SinJm Nripasya on tlio 
reverse.'*^ The last known coin of RajeAvara is dated 1600, but 
Mr. Gait (History, p. 182) reports an expedition against the 
Jaintias which seems to have liappened in the following year 
just liefore RajeAvara^s death. 


[Rama Kanta — usuBeEU.] 

LakstimI Simha. 

On the death of RajoAvara disxmtes arose as to the succes- 
^ioll, one party being in favour of RajeAvara's eldest son, and 
another supporting the claims of Lakshmi Siihha, the last of the 
sons of Rudra Siiiiba. Doubts were cast on the legitimacy of 
thc5 latter, and although he was selected, an insult offered by his 
minister, the Bar Barua, to the Moamaria (Vaishnava) Gosaiii 
caused an immediate insurrection. Lakshmi was captured and 
imprisoned, and, according to the Baranjis, a usurper called 
Rriina Kanta was placed on the throne. This man is said to have 
minted coins for some months but none of them have 

yet been recorded. The royalists ultimately succeeded in eject- 
ing the Vaishnavaa, and rescuing Lakshmi just as he was about 
to be executed. Ragha, the Vaishnava general, was assassina- 
ted in the beginning of 1602, and soon after Rama Kanta and the 
Moamaria Grosain were captured and tortured to death. Lakshmi 
Siihha was then installed as King. In corroboration of this 
story, we find no coin of Lakshmi Simha of the year 1691, the 
full coinage commencing in the following year, and it is curious 
to note that in spite of the savage persecution of the Moamarias 


>'er. IV, Vol. IX; vide also this paper, Plate XXVI, Figs. 
LMate XXVII, Figs 1 and 3. 

1 AUan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 11. 

* Vide I.M.O.. Plate XXIX, Fig. 6. 

* Vide for the former, Allan, Plate XXIV, Fig. 13. 


and 2 and 
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that followed Kagha’s death, Lakshmi Simha appears to have 
attempted to conciliate them in the 6r8t year of his reign by 
minting, in addition to the ordinary rupees with Hara Dauri on 
the reverse, a rupee with Ilari llara (Vishnu and Siva), of whicli 
a spmimen is in the possession of Mr. Botham.' In 1692 
also issued a square quarter-muhur in imitation of the quarter- 
muliurs of his brother Biije^vara.^ For the rest of his reign, 
the coinage is ordinary. The reverse of the rupees has a slightly 
fuller inscription than those of his predecessors, and reads Sri 
Sn Hara Gam ckaranaravinda milcaranda madhukarasya (“ A 
bee on the nectar of thelotus feet of HaraGaurl ”) ; mUNarendint 
(King) occurs as a synonym of Nripn on the obverse of his lialf* 
muhun and halkupees. The last coins known of this King are 
quarter-rupees minted in the year 1702. 

liukshml Simha’s Ahom name was 8uh6-npha (‘ the Colossal 
Tiger of Heaven ’), but he does not appear to have struck any 
Ahom coins. 

GaURINATHA SlMlTA. 

The son of Tjakshmi Simha ascended the throne after 
assuming the Ahom name Suhitpahplia (‘ the Gladsome Tiger of 
the Wide Heaven’), but no specimen of his Ahom coinage has 
yet come to liglit. The first known Sanskrit coin dates from 
the year 1703, but from the regnal years on liis later coinage, it 
is certain that ho came to the throne in 1702. Mr. Gait also 
mentions that Lakshmi Siiiiba died in December, 1702. The 
following tables show bow well the coinage of this period illus- 
trates the history of Gaurlnatha’s troubled reign. The dates 
are those found on ru))ees, except where otherwise stated. 


1 Vide Plate XXVII. Fig. 10; c/. Plato XXVI, Fig. 4, fer tlio 
ordinary rupee of that year. 

4 VWr .Allan. Plate XXIV, Fig 17. 
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Coin dates of Gaurlnatha as well as those of Rebels aijaiiisl his 

authority. 


Hiiabatiia 

(iAUAisfATHA. (So-ralled BSja of 

Hangpur). 


ILakshnii — Quarter-coin, i 

1702 .] : 

1703. i 

1704. I 

1705. ! 

1700, B.Y. 5. I 

1707, K.Y. 6. 

1708, H.Y. 7. I 

1700, B.Y. 8. I 

11710] Tlalf-Rupee R.Y. 9. » 

LS.(’.J 

1711 I Kiipee and Quarter- ; 

Muhur B M.C.; J-Rc. B.] I 
l71211:Ko.R.Y. ll,B.MO.j’ 

117131 \-Ro. RY. 12 IB] 1713 1^^.0.; and 

1-Ro. B.| 

11714J R.Y. 13; ',-xMuhnr 1714(B.M.C.] 
[B.M.C.]; and J-Re. IB.] 
1715fl-Re.;aMd4-Re. R.Y. 1715. 

U,B1 

1710 RY.i Iran' 

171C mint Diaai ? ! 

I7i7; andj-Ro. ofR.Y. 16 ! . 

,1718. 

:17I9. 

I KMinale^vara'n coin of .... 

1720] 

I 

1 


i Sahvananha 
I (Chief of the Moraiih 
at Bongmara: so-called 
Raja of Matak). 


i 


1716 (in Mr. Burn’s 
(*ubinot). 

1710. 

1717. 


Coinage of (kiurindtha in the Dnffuling find. 


Year. 

Rupees. 

Half-Rupees. 

1703 

1 


1705 

3 

.... 

1700 

2 

4 (R.Y. 6) 

1707 

7 

14 (R.Y. 6) 

1708 

; 13 

10 (R.Y. 7) 

1709 

0 ! 

0 (R.Y. 8) 

1710 

9 (R.Y. 9) ? 

1716 

(=1794 A.D.> 

46*” 

6 ( szDinai) T 

1717 

1 

16 (R.Y. 16) 

R.y. 1 

(3; indudod 
in mO) 

34 

Undated 

.... 

414 

XOTAI. 

79 

616 
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The persecution of the Moamarias that was initiated after 
an attack on the King in 1704 ultimately led in 1708 to a serious 
revolt, and the Buranjis state that Gaurlnatha fled from Rang- 
pur, the capital, to Oauhati, leaving the fiurha Oohain behind 
at Jorhat to cope with the rebels. Fighting went on for several 
years, and in 1713 Bharatha Siihha, the leader of the Moamarias 
at Bangpur, showed by his action in establishing a mint that he 
regarded Gaurlnatha as no longer on the throne. Tt would aj)- 
pear moreover from the great rarity of the coins of the interven- 
ing years that Gaurlnatha, practically speaking, issued no coins 
for .the entire period from 1710 to 1716, when he was re- 
instated at Rangpur by the British. 

The minting of coins by Bharatha may also supply another 
reason, beyond that given by Mr. Gait, for the action of Gauri- 
natha in appealing to the British in 1714. At the end of 1792 A.D. 
(= Sdka 1714) Captain Welsh, who had been deputed with six 
companies of sepoys to help Gaurlnatha, met the King fleeing 
from Oauhati, which had been raided by some Moamaria Dorns, 
and shortly afterwards Gauhati was re-occupied. I lere Captain 
Welsh remained for more than a year, busy with the pacifica- 
tion of Lower Assam, while in Eastern Assam, as the coins 
show, Bharatha continued to reign. Sarvananda also appears 
to have begun to strike coins at this time. In January, 1794 
{Saka 1716), an advance was made against the Moamarias. 
Jorhat, where the Burha Gohain had maintained himself ever 
since Gaunnatha’s flight in 1708, was reached in the middle of 
February and Rangpur entered on the I8th of March. Shortly 
afterwards a Durbar of re-installation was held. Mr. Gait ap- 
pears to consider that the Durbar took place in March, but as 
the coins that were ])resumably struck on this occasion bear the 
date 1716 and R.Y. 1, while the Saka year 1716 does not 
commence until April 1st, 1794 A.D.>, either the Durbar was 
held after April 1st, or the coins were sMghtly post-dated. In 
consequence of imperative orders from the new Governor- 
General, the British troops three months later were withdrawn 
from Assam, whereupon the Moamarias again compelled Gauri- 
natha to forsake Rangpur. Presumably these were the followers 
of Sarvananda, as, from the disappearance of his coins, Bha- 
ratha Simha would seem to have been crushed in Captain 
Welsh’s final operations against the Moamarias. Mr. Botham 
has pointed out to me that a corroboration of Gaurinatha’s capital 

having then become Jorhat is found in the (Di) for ITtsat, 

the Assamese name for Jorhat that occurs at the bottom of the 
obverse of certain other coins of this year. Another curious 
variety of the coins bearing the date 1716, is one in the possession 
of Mr. Botham with the Bengali number «br (68) at the bottom 


1 Cunningham, Indian ErM, p. 1 SC. 
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of the reverse. Mr. Botham suggests tliat this may refer to 
Craurliialha’a age at the time, and the probability of the sugges- 
tion is evident from the following argument derived from the* 
Huranji dates. Lakshml Simha was the youngest son of Rudra 
Siihlia who died in 1636. Hence Lakshml when bodied in 1702 
must havi‘ been at least 66. He is not likely to have had a son 
before he was 15 or 16, so that Gaurmatha, liis eldest son, was 
probably not born till 1662. If Gaurlnatha happenexl to liav(‘ 
been born in this year, his ago in 1716 would have been 64, 
which is a siiiiiciontly close approximation to 68 for us to assumt^ 
that Mr. Botham’s supposition is correct. It follow^ from this 
that Gaurlnatha was born in 1648, while tlie ages of Lakshml 
Siiidia (ti?) at the time of his death would appear to Isavo been 
understated by Mr. Gait.* GaurTnatha evidently ceased to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to the Brit is!) as soon as tliey left 
the country and the half-coins of the following year clearly boar 
R.Y. 16. Rupees of 1717, like the later ones of 1716, have no 
legnal year number. 

With regard to the niuhur of 1718, noted by Mr. Allan as 
being in some otlier Cabinet than that of the British Museum, 
it is, indeed, passible that this coin is a posthumous one struck 
by the Burba Gohain while he was arranging for the accession 
of Kinaram (Kamale^vara) ; but as Gaurlnatha is stated to have* 
died on December 19tb, 1795, while the year 1718 only 
began on April 9th, 1796, it is hardly likely tliat Gaurlnatha’s 
death could have been concefiled for nearly 4 months. In this 
rase, therefore, 1716 should probably be read for 1718, just as 
with tlie first <juartor-rupec of Rudra Siitiha there was con- 
fusion between 1616 and 1618. 

In ad<litioii to the coins alrc'ady catalogued by Messrs. 
Vincent iSmitli and Allan with obverse reading ffara 

(hurt chord n dr avinda (or kamala) makaranda Tnadhakarasya , 
(Taurliiutha introduced various changes in the inscription on thc^ 
reverse of his coins in the year 1706. The chief one is a com- 
plete reversion to tlie inscriptions found on Rudra Siriiha’s 
rupee. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


f I ) A7*f Hrl mat sxxl 

(2) rga deva Hrt Qau 

(3) rlndiha Simhasya 

(4) Edke 1706 

(5) 6 


(1) SH Sri Ha 

(2) ra Oauri pa. 

(3) d ambuja madhti 

(4) karasya 

(^Simha^ facing Right.) 
.[S. C. and B.] 


The Daflating find also placed the Shillong Cabinet in 
possession of a unique series of half-rupees, many with Regnal 

* History^ p. 188. There is also contradiction between the state- 
ment made on this page and that found at the top of p. 184. 
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Years, and others with marks which are apparently mint marks. 
These marks include ^ ^ , O , V , , and Maltese 

crosses of various sizes, mostly at the bottom of the obverse. 
Coins of Regnal Years 1 (at bottom of reverse, and also at bottom 
of both obverse and reverse), 5, 6 (one at bottom of obverse, 
and the other at bottom of reverse), 7, 8, 9, and 16 occur. A 
reproduction of a curious half-coin with regnal year 9 at the 
bottom of the obverse and «) at the bottom of the reverse is 
given as Fig. 6, of Plate XXVI; and six half-rupees were also 

found at DaHating with (‘Disai') at the bottom of the 
obverse, which presumably date from either 1716 or 1717. 

One-tliirty-second muhurs and .,\'-rupees also appear for 
the first time among the coins of Ganrlnatha, and in certain cases 
Gaurl is misspelt (c^fSr instead of A similar mistake also 

occurs ill the half-rupee of Jogo4vara(y We Plate XXVI, Pig. 13), 
as well as in that of Lakahml Siihha (vifiBi instead of 


Coins ok Bhaiiatha, Sahvananda .\nd Kamalesvara 
(Kinakam). 

The coins of the two usurpers, Bharatha Siihha at Rang- 
])ur and Sarvananda Simha at Benginara. are characterised by 
the introduction in both cases, on the reverse, of Krishna 
instead of Uara Caurl, while Bharatha Siiiiha on the obverse of 
Ins coins claims to be of the lineage of Bhagadatta, the famous 
King of Pragjyotishpur. All of Bharatha Siihha’s rupees are 
stated by Mr Allan to bear the same inscription, but in the 
case of Sarvananda, coins arc found with a different one to 
that given by Mr. Allan on p. 327 of his papc‘r. Specimens of 
both types are reproduced as Figs. 6 and 7 of Plate XXVI, and 
it will be seen that the Shillongcoin of 1716 differs from the coin 
of 1717 by reading Nripasya for Narendrasya, while the three 
last lines of the reverse read (2) charana kamidat (3) makaranda 
nia, (4) dhukarasya instead of (2) padafodmadvaiidn , (2)makar~ 
andabrinda, (4^)madhukara8ya. Three different half-rupees of Sar- 
vananda also occurred in the Deflating find and are now in the 
Shillong Cabinet. They will be found reproduced in Figs. 8, 9 
and 10 of Plate XXVI at the end of «this paper. The conclusion 
of the inscription on the obverse reads either Narendrasya or 
Nrijpasya, while the three variations in the reverse are Bri Sri 
KrUhna foda pardyar^ya^ Sn Sri Krishna madhukarasya and 
.SH SW Krishna charana madhukarasya. 

The coins of Bharatha Simha of 1718 and 1719 prove his 
identity with the “ Bharathi Raja*’ mentioned by Mr. Gait as 
having broken into revolt immediately after the announcement 
of Gaurinatha’s death, and he appears to have taken the place 
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of Sarvananda as leader of the Moamarias, as no coins of Sarva- 
iianda are known subsequent to 1717. Bharatha’s insurrec^ 
tion probably accounts for the non-existence of any coins of 
KamaleSvara, Gaurlnatha’s successor, before 1720, and the 
minting of coins in this year raises a question as to whether tiie 
(late of Bharatlia’s death (1721) is correctly given by the 
Buranfis, Marsden (Numismata ^1T) that 

KainaloSvara, who is said to have been an illegitimate descen- 
dant of Kana, the second son of Gadadhara, was never pro- 
perly installed, and altliougli he survived until 1732 it is curi- 
ous that the only coins known that bear his name are those 
dated 1720.* From Mr. Gait’s account of his reign there seem 
to liave been constant rebellions, and in 1727 at the invitation 
of the Moran Moamarias, who had again revolted under Sarva- 
nanda Simlia, detachments of the Burmese for the first time 
were brought into the country to fight against the adlierents 
of the llurha. Gohain. 

CUANDUA KaNTA, BrAJANATIIA, PurANDAR an II 
JOGRgVABA. 

x\ceording to the Buranjis, tiic Biirlm (lohain placed 
(.'liandra Kanta, the youthful brother of Kamalesvara, on tlie 
throne when the latter died, but none of his coins are known 
except those of 1741 and 1742. Five years after Chandra 
Kanta’ s noniinal accession, one Badan Chandra, a Bar Phukan 
whom the Burha Golmin wished to dismiss, fled first to Calcutta 
and then to Burma, where in 1738 Hdka ho induced the Uurmest^ 
King to send an army against the Burha Gohain, on the pre- 
tence that the Burha Gohain had usurped all the autliority of 
the Assam King. The Burmese army of invasion twice defeated 
the Assamese armies, but left the country in the following year 
on payment of an indemnity. On their departure, the Assamese 
ministers quarrelled amongst themselves, and the son of the old 
Burha Goliiiin, who had died in the year of the Burmese invasion, 
proclaimed BrajanMha, a grandson or great-grandson of Rajes- 
vara Biiiiha, to be King, in Hdka 1739 (February 1818). “ Braja- 
tiatha at once caused coins to be struck in his own name, but it was 
now remembered that he was ineligible for the throne as he had 
suffered mutilation, and his son Purandar Sihiha was, therefore, 
made King instead of him. Chandra Ktota was seized and his 
right ear was slit in order to disqualify him from again sitting 
on the throne” (Gait). Intelligence of these events quickly 
reached Burma, and on the arrival of a fresh Burmese army, 
about a year later (February 1819, or the end of 1740 Bdka), 
Purandar Simha fled to Gauhati and Chandra Kanta was again 
placed on the throne by the Burmese. He remained a nominal 

1 For reproduction of this coin, vide Plate XXVII, Fig. 1 1, poatea. 
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Kino; for about two years, during which time he struck coins 
dated 1741 and 1742 Saka, but at last, anxious about his own 
safety, in April, 1821, lie iled first to Gauhati and tlien to 
British territory.” Finding that they could not induce him to 
come back, tlie Burmese placed another prince of unknown 
descent called JogeSvara on the throne. 

Tlie coins of Brajanatha show that Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
statement that he only ruled in February, 1818, is not ciorreet, 
for coins of both 1789 and 1740 exist. As the Sfaka year 1740 
did not begin until 7th April, 1818,* it seems probable that he 
was actually on the throne for about three months. Tlie DaHating 
find included a half-coin belonging to him with apparently the 
mint mark on it.^ This appears to indicate that Brajanatha 
minted at Rangpur. In addition to Cliandra Kauta’s gold 
muhur of 1741, given by Mr. Allan, rujiees of 1742 are also in 
the ('Jabinets of Col. (Jurdon and Mr Botham, w hihi Mr. Botham 
also possesses a quarter-rupee of 1742. No rupees ai e known of 
.Jogelvara, the prince whom the Burmese placed on the throne 
when Chandra Kanta took refuge with thcj British at the hegiinfftig 
of 1743 *V5/rf«,andwho, iiccording to Prinsep, was “raised by the 
.\ssamese wife of an Ava monarch”; but Mr. Botham has a 
quarter-rupee struck in that year. Undated half-coins also 
occur, and <ino of those from the Daflating find is reproduced as 
Fig. 13, Plate XXVI. During Jogei^vara’s nominal reign the 
Burmese appear also to have experimented in coinage of their 
own {vide the rupees with a pig on the reverse, which were 
described in the previous paper of this series, Jaurn, Asiatic Soc., 
Bengal, 1910, p. 164). 

Both Chandra Kilnta and Purandar Simha continued in- 
dependently their stniggles with the Burniese until the British 
intervened in 1824 A.D. (1746 S^aka). The British campaign 
resulted in 1826 in the annexation of Lower Assam, and for eight 
years Upper Assam was also administered by the British The 
whole of Upper Assam, except Sadiya and Matak, was then 
handed back to Purandar Simha. It continued in his possession , 
with Jorhat as the capital, until October 1838, when his admin- 
istration having proved a failure in all respects, he was deposed 
and pensioned.” No coins of this ruler are known to exist, 
either for his short reign before the Burmese invasion, or after 
he was temporarily re-instatod by the British. 


1 Cuimingham, op. eit,, p. 187. 

« Vide Plate XXVT, Fig. 11. poaiea. 
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APPENDIX. 


Plate XXVI. 

Coins of the. Daflating Find. 

1. Budka SiAua — Half-Rupee, — Size '65'. Weight— ^1-2 grains. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

gri gr% 

Sri S^ri 

liudra 8i 

ifim pada 

mhasya 

parasifa 

No ornamentation or date. 

Another specimen in the Daiiating find had a half flower to 

the right of the S'rt 

on obverse, and a dot to tlio riglit of tlie 

S^rl on n^ver^e as in the B. M. specimen. 

2. Kiva Simha 

AND PhULB^VARI— /J wpcc— •88'". 


Weight — 170’5 grains. 

Sri Sy% tiiva 

aVW Sri Ham 

Sfimha Nrvpa Mahi 

Uauri pada pa 

s’Ai tfn Phule&va 

rayanaydh 

ri dvvifah 

Sake 1049 


Simha* R.) 

3. S'tva Simha 

AND S AttVB s vARl . --Ilalf-Iiupee—^IT. 


Weight — 86*2 grains. 

‘SVi aWi tfi 

Udvaila 

m Simha Na 

bha Sri Sarvve 

resvara 

hari devindm 

4. LaksuhI SiAha — Rupee — ‘SC*. Weight — 176-0 i/raifw. 

•sVi gri Svarga 

gri gri Uara 

'leva l^i Lakshmi 

Oauri charanara 

SMia Nripasya 

vinda makaranda 

gdke 1692 

madhuharetsya 

B.) 


6. GaubImatha— 

Half-Rwpee—-65''. Weight— gl'2 grains. 

•VH gti Gau 

SHSHHa 

tinaOm 8i 

ra Qaun pa 

nha Nripasya 

da parasya 

9 
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6. Sabvananda — JBitpce-— -96^. Weight — 178-4 grains. 
Obverse. Reverse. 


Sn iSM Svarga 
deva S'ri Sarwana 
nda Simha Nripasya 
sake 1716 
(' Simha * L.) 


S'ri Sri Krishna 
charana kamala 
makaranda ma 
dhukarasya 


7. Sarvananda— iZiA'prc— *95^ Weight — Vl^-2 grains. 


Sri Sn Svarga 
deva Sarwananda 
Simha Nareruirasya 
Sake 1717 
Simha' L.) 

*'(Coiii) of His Heavenly 
Majesty Kin^ SarvAnanda 
Siiiiha, (struck) in Sdka 1717** 


Sri Sn Krishna 
pada padmadvanda 
makaranda vrinda 
madhuka/rasya 

“A bee on the abounding 
nectar of the twin lotus feet of 
Sri Krishna * * 


8. Sarvananda — Half-Rupee — •70''. Weight — 86'3 grains. 


Sfi Sn Sarwd 
nanda Simha Na 
rendrasya 


Sn Sri Kri 
shna pada ‘pa 
rayauasya 


9. Sahvananda— — -65^ Weighl—^V^ grains. 

A^ri ASri Kri Sri 

rwdnanda Si Krishna madhu 

mha Nripasya karnsya 

• 10. Sahvananda — Half-Rupee — -67". Weight — 88-2 grains. 

As on No. 9. Sn Sn Kri 

shna charana ma 
dhukarasya 


11. Brajanatha — Hcdf-Rupee-^’^iT. Weight — 84*1 grains. 


Sri Sfi Bra 
janatha Si 
Mia Nripasya 


Sn Sn Rd 
dhd Krishna pa 
da parasya 

Sd 1 (? Rangpur, R Y. 1) 


12. Chandra Kanta — Rupee- 

Sn Sri Svarga 
deva Sii Chandra Kd 
nta Simha Narendrasya 
^ke 1741 
C Simha ^ L) 


—•85\ Weighi—17i^-H grains. 

Sri Sri Hara 
Oauri charandra 
vinda makaranda 
madhukarctsya 
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13. JoQB 6 VAEA--//aJ/-yi'W 3 »ec— ■64''. Weiyki -87*4 grains. 


Obverse. 

Sn Sri Jo 
(jeimra Si 
ihha Xripusya 


Roversi*. 

SH SH Ila 
ra (Jaiiri pt 
da parnsifa 


111 other specimens the Gaurf is spelt correctly 
instead of ). 


PLATE XVllI. 


Coins in the Cabinet of Mr. .1. W. Botham, C.S. 

1. KuDRASiMHA““Af«tAttr— •77^ 174*1 < 7 ratna. 


Sri Sn mat 
Svarga dfva Ru 
dra Simhasya aS" 
akv 1 () 2 () 

S' mha * L) 


aSW tfn Ha 
ra Gauri pi 
dambnja tnadhu 
karnsya 


2. S'lVA SiMHA and Pramathb^vari— *55". 

W eight — 44*0 grains. 

W S'V Jdyd SH 

m Simha Prnmathe 

\'ripi imrasya (?) 4 


3. S'lVA SiMHA— jBfipec— -O'". 174*6 grains. 


S^n S'ri ma 
f Svarga deva Hi 
ra Simha Nripasya 
Hdkr 1654 
18 


Hri aSW llara 
Oauri pada 
mhuja madhu 
Icarasya 
{* SiMa* R.) 


, 4. Siva Simha and Ambik A— £^ a^/-Bttpce—•67^ 

ITeij/W— 86*9 grains. 

*Vri SH Si Udvalla 

OR Simha Na hha 8H madambi 

rpAvara ka devinSm 

19. 
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5. SkvA Si8ha and SabtsSyabI— T iupee— ‘08*. 
Weight — 168‘3 grains. 


Obverne. 

iSH Siva 
SiMa Sripa udva 
UabhaSti Sarvw 
tmfi devinam 
13 


Rereiae. 

Sri Sri Ham 
Oaufi pada 
parayauanam 
Sake 1M6 
{'Simha' L) 


ti. Rajs^vaba— Q tiarter.A/«<AMr— '11^, , 

Weight — 46‘7 graina (ringed). 

8H Ba Sake 

jeivam 8i 16 rs 

mAa Nripasya 

7. Rajb§vaba— Qttorter-JfttAMf , Sq . — ‘60*. If 41*4 gra. 
[Inscription identical with Oud of octagonal Qnarter-Mvhur.) 


8. BajbSvara — Eighth-Muhur—-A2''. Weight — OO-O^ratne. 

j8H Sn Ba SiMa 

jeivam Nripasya 


9. BajkIvaba — Eighth- Muhur,Sq . — ‘34*. Ife^At — 21-5sratn«. 

f/naerijTlion as on octagonal Eighih-Mnhur, but (race of Begnal 
year i or! at bottom of obverse.} 


10. LakshhI SikHA— Aupee of 1692 — *86*. Ifei^Al — 174*6 gra. 


The some ae the other rupees Sri Sri Ha 
of 1692 (of. Plate XXVI, ri Ham parama 
Pig. 4) pada padma pa 


myanasya 

“ Devoted to the eisoeUeat 
lotus feet of Hari Hara 
(Vishnu and Siva) 


\ 


11. KamalbAvaba— / tupee— ‘9*. If e^Af-k.l7#4 groins. 


Sri Sri Svarga 
deva Sa Kanudeha 
ro 8mha Narendrasya 
Sahtim 
(•/SimAa’L) 


iSW Hard • • 

Qav/n ehamna ka 
mala makaranda . 
madhukaraaya 




•jiiivt.y ol iii'ii t ^'ihi cs, attii, 


Assiimcsc Coins from the Dufiatiug Find. 
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55. Note on a Caste of Fish-dealers in Bengal not 
recognised in the Census of 1901. 

By B. L. Chaudhuri. 

In December of 1906, when touring in places remote 
from railway communication. T found Uiat in the eastern 
parts of the Jessore District the custom of salting or rather 
pickling iUs (hilsa) in brine, was very much resorted to — 
owing mainly to the want of adequate local demand for the fish 
in a fresh condition. In going into the details of different 
processes of salting, 1 came to learn the following rather 
curious fact. All along the banks of the river Madhumati, it 
appears that Malas and Tiara (the so-called Rajbansi Tiars) 
who are the actual catchers of ilia (hilsa), and immediate 
fielders of tlie Fisheries, do not salt or pickle fish, and are pre- 
cluded by caste rules from pickling of fish as a profession. It 
appeared also tliat there was a quite distinct caste of Antyaja 
Hindus, who carried on the pickling and tlie selling of pickled 
fish. These people are designated Kardls. and in their manners, 
habits, and religious observances are totally different from the 
tlshermen, t.e.. Uie Mdlas and Tiars. Kar&ls have separate Brah- 
mins from M&las and Tiars, and they observe audMia on the 
L'lih day, whereas Malas and Tiars keep 30 days. Kar&ls do 
not drink water touched by Tiars or M&las, nor would the 
Malas and Tiars drink water touched by the Kar41s. It was 
ascertained that, though not numerous in any one place, they 
(the Kardls) are found well scattered in the river districts of 
tJie two Provinces of Bengal, viz.,— Jessore, Khulna, Barisol, 
and Faridpur. As we knew nothing about the existence of 
such a caste before, the latest census tabulation for the district 
of Jessore was at once scrutinized — but no mention of this in- 
teresting people could be found. The fact was noticed in para. 
40 (page 11) of Mr. K. G. Gupta’s Preliminary Report on Bengal 
Fishery Enquiry (dated 20th February, 1907). It has been 
subsequently confirmed, I am glad to say, in Mr. De’s ‘ ‘ Report 
on the Fisheries of Eastern Itoigal and Assam ” (para. 66 (i), 
page 36) of 1910. 

My excuse for bringing this matter before the Society is to 
draw the attention of the members to the fact that this may 
not possibly be the only instance of a well established local caste 
escaping the notdoe altogether of our census officers and compi- 
lers of caste lists in BengaL It may not be altogether out of 
place to mention here that when Sir Eteibert Bisl^’a ** Tribee 
'ftiidOastea of Bengali! came put, a good many people were 
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surprised to discover that a very widely distributed and well 
recognized and at the same time highly interesting tribe called 
Hajangs,vfho me found in the North-easterti districts of Bensral 
among many others, was not noticed. 

The ])osition and the hist«»ry of the dev(‘lopinenl. of castes 
like the Karal, wliich is undoubtedly not of very ancient origiii, 
carry in themselves elements and evidence of tnany more 
interesting facts than do those of the well established castes. 
As the real key to the system atul formation of castes e.an only 
be found by closely stiid\in{> these comparalivtdy recently 
formed castes with all the history of transition they posst'ss. 
they are of really very great im]>ortance to tlie ethnologists. 
The omissions tif these castes, therefore, from census eTiumera- 
tions nr caste lists are matters of vtTv great r(‘gret to ethno- 
logists. 'File reason why time and again such lapses arc 
noticed in our ('.ensiis enunieratitm is, Iventure to think, due to 
the def(‘ctivc .system of census operations that exists in India. 
The most important work in these o])erations falls ultimately 
on a class of num who very im perfectly realize the importance of 
any such detail, and moreover eonsidci* the work itwdf as a 
perfect nuisance, as it interferes with their legitimate wc)rl^ 
and (;alling. Nor is there any provision to <*neoiirage any con- 
spicuously good and inielligmit work shown by any of them. 
To enumerators, thcrefoiv, who are the masters of entries 
under the column of caste schedule, it will rumtinue to he 
regarded as a tliankloss task. Undoubtedly this is the tinu‘ 
wlien our membi^rs can render some good serviee In ethnology 
by interesting themselves in the work of the pi'esent census 
which is to be completed by March next. Some years ago ilie 
Society organized an Ethiiogra])lueal Bureau, but 1 am atraul 
most of our members have forgotten all about it as we do not 
hear anything of it nowadays. I hope this short note will 
attract the notice of some of our members, and that some of 
them may help the census officers during tluj present tabulation 
to attain a better standard of ethnographical data than othc 
wise they would be able to reach. 



56. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. XV. 

\ote . — The numeration of the article b:low is continued 
from p. 581 the “ Journal and Proceedings ** for 
1910* 


S9. Notks on Somk MiJinrAL Coins. 

Tlie following notes are to a certain extent supplementary 
to my paper ‘‘ Old (^oina in the Eahawalpilr State Tosha- 
klulna,” published in the eleventh Numismath! Supplement to 
th<* Jounial of the Asiatic Society of fhMigal. I have also 
included notices of now and interesting coins obtained from 
other sources. Where the weight and size are not given, the 
coins are rupees of the usual dimensions. Where there are no 
indi(!ations to the contrary, the specimens desoribed are in my 
own collection. 


Kamuan. 

\o. 1. .it, Woifjht, 70; sizp, 1 

Mivtt Lfihor. 
rkitp, 94(5 A.H. 


Ohvprse, 

In wavy scpiare, the Kaliina. 


Reverse, 

111 wavy circle 


Margins, 

Top j**"’ 

Hight 
Left 




‘liei 

Margin. 

••• 


The reverse is counterstruck with a quatrefoil in which 
is : — igji yoii Jii#, Otherwise the coin is identical with 
». M. Cat., Vol. in, No. 18. 
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Akbar. 

No. 2. M. Wcifjht, 310, .sice, *8. 

Mini, NArnol. 

Date, 50 Ilahi; nioiith Kliurdad. 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 

ACii 

rfJt a* 

Jy 


This is an ihlhi dam of Namol mint, and as such appeara 
to be a novelty 

No. 3. JR. Weight, •iiH; size, -8. 


Mint, Sainblial. 

Date, month Ardfbihislit. 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 

ji^\ 

... 





Coin No. 3610 in the Third Part of tin* White King Cata- 
loguc is a dfirn of Sainblial mint, but as far as f know the cniu 
has not been previously described. 

Shah Jahan. 


No. 4. ^E. Weighty 310; size, *8. 


Mint, Shahjahclnabad. 

A/Ze, 24 R. ^ . 


Obvi rse. 

Reverse, 

( ) 

A3lliJfy.b 

L b' jjs 

... f® dbt ... 


Copper coijm of Shah Jahan of mint Shahjahanab^ are 
new. This spociiiien was found in Dehli, but is unfortunately 
in poor condition. It is probably of regnal date 24. 

No. 6. M Weighty 30; size, *45. 

Mint, Shrihjahanabad. 

Date, — . 
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UV.N.1 

Obverse . Reverse . 

i-l3 i Ut 

AjUxJI 

1 imi'i'ibe this small, dateless, copper (*oiu (»t ShrilijaliAna- 
bad mint to Slwlli Jahaii because of its style, and because it is 
akin in wcif'lit an<l size 1 o the snndl copper coins of this 
emperor stniek at Dehli inint. It was found in Delili. 


Aitranuzeb. 

No. 6 . A^. WHu/ft, 170 ; siz(\ 


Mint, Xiisratribad. 

mi A.H ; 40 R. 

Obverse, 


A i»old coin of Auranvzeb 
novelty 

No. 7 . . 1 ^, 

Mint, Alunadabad 
Dnie, 1009 A.H.; 1 R. 

Obverse, 

Aft on No. 6 , but 
instead of 
l^ate 

1*11 


Reverse, 

jj-yU 

0X4^ 

( lib ) I l®1 ^ 

struck at Nusratahad is a 


Reverse. 

liU 

I>akt Aw 


Mint^ Khambayat. 
Date, R »70 A.H.; 1 K. 
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Obverse. Reverse, 

As on No. 7; date » - v. 

w 

No. 9. /H. 

J/iw/, Multan. 
naU\ 1069 A.H ; 1 li. 

Obverse^ Reverse, 

I 

^JU jil4i J!>.y 

»s»**yo 
«>cfc.| Ai-*» 

Goventmevt Cnlhrtion, Lahore. 

I publish the above three rupet^s of Auratiirzeb as speci- 
mens of the Ahmadabad, Khainhayat, and Multan mints, 
struck in regnal year one. The Khami>riyat rupee is similar to 
the mohur described in the Bahawalpur paper. 

The Mnltrm (*oiii is in the Government Cabinet, Lahore, 
the catalogue of which was compiled by Mr. Rodgers and 
published by the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta, in the year 
1891. As this catalogue does not appear to have been consulted 
by Mr. Burn when he wrote his pa])er “The Mints of the 
Mughal Eiiipero^’S, ” 1 will give particulars of one or two otlier 
interesting coins in the (Cabinet which do not appear to have 
been previously described. 

No. 11). A\. 

Mint, .\‘/ainnagar. 

Date A.H. ; 60 R. 

Obverse. ^ Reverse. 

As on No. 7 ; no date. 

(j4)i (Jati a* o»>4“ 

'T'r* 

There is a rupee of Farrukh Siyar of A'zamnagar mint in 
the British Museum — B. M. Oat, No. 936. This coin oariiee 
the mint back to the fiftieth year of Aurangzeb’s reign for 
silver : a copper coin was in the White King Cabinet. 



Snpfdement. 

No. 11. J^. 

Mint, Baiikapilr. 

Date, 1113 A.H.; 4411. 


H55 


Obverse. 

As on No. 7 ; date 
1 1 ir 


Reverse, 

^>4- fC|£ Aw 








Tlie BatikapCii' mint is only represented in Ali. Burn’s 
Tallies by rupees of Stab ‘Alani Bahadur, ami Fariukh Siyar. 

No. 12. /H. ■ 

Mint, lintiyAzgarli. 
iMitr, — A.Il. ; 43 R. 


Obverse. 

As on No. 7 ; dateless. 


He perse, 

r^r 

in his Introduction to 1. M. (Vat., Vol. Ill, IVfr. Nelson 
Wii^rht says: “The earliest appearance of Imtiyazgarh as a 
Mughal mint is on a dateless coin of Aiirauji'zeb (Lahore 
Museum Catalogue),’* This specimen is of regnal year forty- 
tJiree. 

No. 13. AU 

Mini, Kurpil. 

Date, — A.H. ; 37 K. 


Obverse. 

As on No. 7 ; dateles... 


Reverse. 

Ui-yho 

rv ^ 

Kurpa is a new Mughal mint, and is the old name of 
Cuddapah in the Madras Presidenoy. The district was con- 
quered by Aurangseb about the year A.H. ll(X). 
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1 am iiiclt‘bted to Dr. Taylor for tlie readijig of thig mint. 
The coin was found in Pathankot, as was No. 10. 


No. 14. A{. 

Mint, l)aru-l-Jihad. 
iJatv. nil A.H.; 46 K. 

Obverse. 

As on No. 7 : date 

» » 


Reverse. 


— — ,j 


Sapplevientary Collection, fjohore Museuvi. 

In a paptT entitled “ On some rare Muhainma'lan Coins 
(J.A.S.B., 1895), Colonel Vost published and illustralcMi a moliur 
of Aurangzeb struck at a mint read by him as Darud-Jihad 
Tatta. This coin is a faxesimile of the mohur, niul shows that 
what was read as Tatta is really the first part of the; letter sin 
of manus. However, the style of the coin is distinct from that 
of the Haidairiibnd mintage, but its mint if different has yet 
to be determined. 

No. 1.5. M. 

Mint, Peshawar. 

Half, 

Obverse. Reverse, 

As on No. 7 ; date (^xtant 
bat tendered illej[ible by a 
shroff mark. ur>4* 

*■ 

The earliest coins of Peshawar mint recorded in Mr. 
Barn’s Tabh'S are- gold and silver issues of Shah ‘Alam 
Bahadur. This rupee carries the mint back into the reign of 
Aurangzeb. Unfortunately the regnal year is illegible, while 
the hijri date has been bored out. The units figure is three. 

No. 16. A\, Weight, 50 ; size, 6. 

Mint, Ahmadnagar. 

Date, Ills A.H. ; — R. 
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Obveran. 

»U 


Eeverst. 


« X 

I I I A 

An Ahniadiianar nimr of Aurangzeb is a novelty. 


A*zam Shah. 

\o. 17. 

Mini, Kliujista Buiiyad. 
Date, 1119 A. II.; 1 R. 


Obverse. 
iU- ^Ja£\ *JJU^ 

1 1 1 1 

A i 

( •>; ) 


Hmrsc. 
(y^)* la -^4 






The British Museum contains a mohiir of A‘/.am Shah 
struck at Kjmjista Huiiyad, and tliere was also one in the 
White King Cabinet -Catalogue, Part ill No. 1^1151. A ni\}oe 
is a novelty. 


Shah ‘Alam Bajiadur. 

The Rodgei-s (Cabinet in the J^aliore Museum contains two 
coins struck by Shah ‘Alain Bahadur using his princely name 
of Mu‘azzain Shah. The first is a rupee struck at Tatta in 
r^mial year one, and bears the following couplet • — 

SU I ji 

fJbM ^UblImi 


The second is a rupee, the only certain words on the 
obverse of which, according to Mr, Rodgers, are : — 
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He described tlie coin as being unique, but in poor condi- 
tion, and could not read the mint. The date is regnal year 
one — see the Kodgers’ Catalogue of tiie (.‘oins of the Muglial 
Emperors in the Laliore Museum, p. 197, No. 5. 

1 have seen this specimen, and read the mint as Mursln- 
drdmd. Subsequently Dr. Taylor informed me that he had 
this coin, probably of Murshidabad mint, so 1 think the mint 
may be put down with certainty as Murshidabad. 'the follow- 
ing coin is of similar type. It is so badly rubbed as to be 
almost illegible, liut fortunately there is enough lo make 
certain that the mint is ‘Azlmfibad. 

No. IS. 

Obverse, 


3b 

Jatuo 


Neverse. 


(X&l 


/♦ 


The reverse is exm'tly similar to that of the ‘A^tnifibrid 
rupees of Auraiigzeh’s fiftieth and fifty-first velars -I. M. Cat., 
PI. XTI, No. 1252. 

1 cannot make even a suggestion a>s to what the couplet 
is because both top and bottom linos are illegible on this 
specimen, and on that of Murshidabad mint just it^ferred to. 

In my papci on the Bahawalpur (;oiiis I (b^senhed mohurs 
having the following inscriptions * - 


Obverse, 

Eeverse, 

fiu 


f t M 



^11^1 


* Mam 






I went on to say, ‘ They are coins of Sahib Qiran Bahwlur 
'Alamgir gani, struck at Mustaqirru-l-Kbilafat Akbarabad in 
1119 (julus 1), and resemble silver coin No. 3 on page 220 of 
C. J. Rodgers’ Catalogue of ‘ The Coins of the Muj^alEmperow 
of India in the Lahore Museum.’ It would appear that this 
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I upee was erroneously attributed by Mr. to ^Alam^ir 

II, and is a coin of Shah ‘Alam Bahadur I.’ 

Since writing the above I Imvo seen this silver coin in the 
Lahore Museum, and find tliat it is exactly similar in type to 


the gold coins, and bears the same dates. 

I figure it here : — 

\o. 19. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

Ji[) 


U f 1 



^OJum/C 



• 





Rodgers^ Cnhinet, Lahore Muf^eAm. 


Mr. Rodgers guessed the bottom line of tlie obverse* a** 
being probably ^3 and suggested the couplet- 

— j' 1^3 

It does not road eonvincingly, but will have* to stand till 
s])ecimcJis are; discovered e*ontaining the be)ttoni line inttict. 

I should prefi*r 

k i 

This rare v^ariety cannot have been in circulation j^ng, 
and rupees of tlui usual type struck at Mustaejirru-Hvhilafat 
Vkbarabad are known of year 1119, regnal year one. 

To sum up, at the commencement of Shah ‘.fUam Baha- 
dur’s reign, four places at least _-Tatta, Murshidabad, *^Ima- 
bad (Patna), and Akbarabad (Agfa) -4ruck com exhibiting 
unique legends, the first three in the name of Mu^azgara Shah, 
and the fourth in the name of his father ‘Alamgir. ese 
varieties were quickly superseded by the ordinary ypes, 
wliich endured throughout the remainder of the reign. 

No. 20. AT. Weight, 168; size, -85. 

Mint, Flrozgarh. 

Date, 1122 A.H. ; 3 R. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse. 

jlc 

cry** 

— 


lirr 







Supplementary Collection^ Lahore Museum. 


Mint, Firozgarh. 

Date, 1123 A.H.; 5 R. 


Obverse, Reverse, 

As on No. 20; date 1123. As on No. 20: date 5. 

ditto. 

These are gold and silver coins of Eirozgarli, which is a 
new mint, probably in Southern India. Mr. Burn’s 

Tables contain silver coins of Shiih ‘Alain Bahadur and Mu- 
hammad Shah struck at Flroznagar mint, but the name is 
unmistakably Firozgarh on the specimens now described. 

No, 22. PJ. Weighty 166: size, -8. 

Mint, I’oragal. 

Date, — A.H.; 4 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 


cry** 

jjl .i 

vzJUaa 


^^1« |C> SXsm 

. . . . 



Rodgers^ Chbinet, Lahore Museum. 

This mint 'was identified with Nurkal or Nurgal by Dr. 
Taylor, and is a Southern India Mint, the chief town of a 
sarkar of that name in the province of Bljapur. Another read- 
ing Toragal has been suggested-'See N.S. VII, Paper 60 — and is 
probably the correct version. This coin and the following 
one show that Shah ‘Alam Bahadur minted gold and silver at 
Toragal. Coins of Aurangzeb, Kam Bakbsh, and Famikb 
Siyar have already been published. 
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[N.8.^ 

No. 23. A<. 

Mint, Toragal. 

Date, — A.H. ; 4 H. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

Art on No. 22 ; dateless. As on No. 22 ; date 4. 

No. 24. 

Mint, Muhammadabad. 

Date, 112i A.H.; 311. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

As on No. 22 ; date 1121. 

p aw 

Oovernment Collection, Lahore Museum, 

In the Bahawalpur ]>aper 1 mentioned a mohur of Shah 
*Alam Bahadur struck at Muhaminadabad mint. I presume 
that tliis place is the same as the Muhammadabad of the 
unique mohur of Auraiigzeb in the Laliore Museum, but do not 
know if it has been identified. Baiiaras was not called Muhain- 
niadabad till the time of Muhammad Shah. 

This rupee differs in its dates and the arrangement of its 
inscriptions from the mohur, which is dated n*gnal year one, 
and is illustrated at Plate II, No. 24 A. 

No. 26. M, Weight, 330; size, *8. 

Mint, Shahjahanab^. 

Date, — • 

Obverse. 

»! 

1 publish this copper coin with difiidence, but 1 think 
that it may be described with fair certainty as a dam of Shah 
‘Alam Bahadur I struck at Dehli (Shahjalianabad). Two 
specimens of this coin were discovered at Dehli in a find con- 
sisting entirely of Mughal copper coins. 


Reverse. 

dh h ,,,,, 
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Jah.Tndar iShah. 

No. 26. M. 

Mint, Bhakhar. 

Date, 1124 A.H. ; I R. 


Obverse. 

( I rr® 


Ltf *1^ |)\ 


Reverse, 

vr” 

yf’c* 


A. Bhakhar rupee of Jahaiidar Shah is a novelty. 


No. 27. 


Fakbumi Siyar. 

di. 

Mint, ‘ Alam^lrpur. 

Date, — A.H. ; 2 R. 


Obverse. 

The usual couplet of Farrukh 
Siyar. 


Reverse. 

^yle 


r ika 


Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum, 


Nii. 2S. M. 

Mint, Sa*dnagar. 

Date, — A.H. ; 6 R. 

Obverse. Reverse, 

As on No. 27; 

dateless. ^ ^ 

ij^ y d 
j -Xi i^Umi 

^Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum. 

Sa^dnagar is a new Mu|^l mint. I am indebted to Dr- 
Taylor for the following information. In Manucoi’s * Storia 
do Mogor ’ translated by W. Irvine, Vol. II, page 311, note 1, 
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it Is stcated that * Sanibha Ji hid in Kab Kalish’s house and 
was eaught tliore. The capture was reported to Aurangzeb at 
Akloj (renamed Sa‘dnagar).’ Akloj, or Aklaj , is a town some 
56 miles to the N.-W. of Sholfipilr. 

1^0. 29. .^1. Weight, 210; size, -8. 

Mint, Akbarabad. 

Date, — A.H. ; 3 R. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


I r(‘ad tin's as a oo])pcr coin of b'arnikli Siyar struck at 
Akharabad in regnal year three, ft was found at Dclili in the 
same lot as coins Nos. 4, 5 and 25 of tliis ])aper, and copper 
coins of Sairinabiid and Sallmabad-Ajrair published previously. 

The mint name on the reverse is very similar in style to 
that of coin No. 8, described and illustratc'd in .Mr. C. J. 
Rodgers’ paper * Rare Mughal Coins* (Journal A S B. for 1896), 
as a coin ]n()bably .struck by Shah Jahaii at Agra or Akbar- 
abad. This common peculiarity makes it quite possible that 
that coin was one of Shah Jalian II. It was described as 
luiiqiu*. 

RAFrU-D-DABJAT. 

No. 30. A^ Weight. 170; size, 1. 

Mint, Akbanibad. 

Pate, 1131 A.H. ; 1 B. 


Obverse. 

hi double circle containing 
one of dots 

(iri 

y AliAU \iy 

o 


Reverse. 

Ill double circle containing 
one of dots 

Aillidl 


This is a gold coin of Akbarabad. It differs from other 
couplet coins of Rafi'u-d-darjat that I have seen in being a 
large, flat coin easily containing the entire legends and the 
'»rnamentation around them. 
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No. 31. m. 

Mint, Kabul 
Date, - ^ A.H. ; 1 R. 

Obveree. Reverse. 

Ab on Nn. 30 ; dateless. 

eLt JIjK 

A silver coin of Kabul mint is new. 

No. 32. AL 

Mint, Kimjista Bunyail. 

Date, 1131 A.H. ; I R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 



o 




a « 


uri 





Government Collection, Lahore Museum. 

This is silver coin No. 4 of Rafru-d-darjat on p. 84 of C. 
Rodgers’ ‘ Catalogue of the Goins in the Government Museum, 
Lahore.’ It is strange that the variation from the usual 

couplet, (5^f in place of ^ j escaped Mr. Rodgers’ discern- 
ing eye, and it has remained for Mr^ Allan to publish a Khujista 
Kunyad mohur with the jUf couplet, nineteen years later- 

see Numismatic Supplement XIII. The mohurs of this mint, 
published by mo in the Balia walpur paper, exhibited the usual 
couplet. 

Shah Jahan II. 

No. 33. iR. 

Mint, Tatta. 

Date, 1131 A.H. ; 1 R. 



Vol. VI, No. 11.] Numismatic Supplement, (iOS 

[N,8.] 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 



L 



Aaat 

f irt 

Ju« 


Vjr— 

a i_j 


This interesting coin can be nothing but a couplet (;oin of 
Siiah Jahiln II, and as such is quite a novelty. The mint is 
Tatta, and there is a Tatta rupee of Shah Jahaii II of the 
ordinary type in the Lahore Museum. 

The couplet is probably something like this : — 

^Ut • 4^1 ^ 

Muhammad Shah. 

In my Bahawalpur paper I mentioned half mohurs of 
Muhammad Shah struck at Shahjahanabad and Sind mints. 

The legends of the first are identical with tliose on the 
usual typo of gold and silver coin struck at Dehli during this 
rci«»n. The Sind coin is different, and T give a revised reading 
below. 

Mo. ^14. AF. Weifjht 85 ; size, *5. 

Mint, Sind. 

Date, — AH,; 12 R. 

Obverse. 

In circle 

^\j3 



Reverse. 

In double (lircle with one 
of dots between 

, r u 


In spite of the i-edundant aHf, the reverse inscr^tion is 
probably intended to be ‘ ?ajb ul amr sft^iib . j f 

•struck by order of the lord of the age.’ All these Sind hdf 
mohurs bore regnal date twelve, and I saw no trace of tne 
^fijri year on any of them. 
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No. 35. AI, Weight, 170 ; size, -8. 


Eeverae. 

jt 

Supplementary Collection, Lahore Museum. 

In the Hjihriwalpur paper I mentioned the interesting' 
discovery of a mohur of Muhammad Siiah of Aurangabad 
mint, in spite of the fact that from 1100 A.H. the town is 
known on its coins solely by its honorific epithet ‘ Khujista 
Bunyad.’ The rc^ason for the existence of this unique speci- 
men is that an old die of Aurangzoh was used for the reverse 
side, and in fact, the reverse is absolutely identical with that of 
coin I. M. Cat., Vol. Ill, No. 1246. The hijri and regnal years 
of the specimen now described do not agree. 

At Baliawalpilr I found a rupee, the obverse of which had 
been struck from a die of Shah * Alam Bahadur, and the reverse 
nf Shahjahanabad mint, was plainly of Shah * Alam II. 

No. 36. 

Minl^ ‘Alamsiirpur. 

Date, — A.H. ; 30 R. 


Mint, Aurangabad. 
Date, 115 x A.FT. ; 8 R, 

Obverse. 


Obverse. 

3U sU^li 
^Uio 


Reverse. 


r* 


An *AlatngIrpur rapee of Muhammad Shfih is new. 


No. 37. JP. 

Mint, Ghinapatan. 
Date, — A.H. ; 8 R. 



Vol. VI, No. ll.J 
[N.S.-] 

^Obverse. 

Ab on No. 36 ; 
dateless. 


Numismatic Supplement, 

Reverse, 

o — 

U*!^— A 

^ V 


mi 


f.h A-ol— — A — JA. 

y MV 

Star above j%m of jvlus. 


Tikis Hpeeimen is identical ivith coin No. 2516 in I. M. Cat., 
Vol, III, but here the mint is undoubtedly ChTnApatari, and the 
regnal date eight makes the reign certain. 


No. 38. ,|{. 

llk^rajat. 

DaU^ 1160 A.H., 30 B. 


Obverse^ 

As on No. 36 ; 
date 1160. 


Reverse, 

U 

r* 

A — jU 




In llahawalpur I found several rupees of Muhammad Shah 
struck at Deraj at, but all were of the same dates, 30 B. and 
J 160 A. H. 


No. 39. .H. 

Mint^ Sironj. 

Date, — A.H. ; 6 R. 


Obverse, 

As on No. 36; 
dateless. 


Reverse, 

oa — 

-I 


'This is a rapee of Sironj mint, regnal year six. 
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No. 40. Ay. 

Mint, Labor. 

Date, — A.H.: 2 R. 

Ohverat. 


yic }ilw,^lj 


f 


Reverse. 


I* A 




This specimen was sent to me from Rawalpindi. Although 
it was of good workmanship and in excellent condition, 1 could 
not but regard it as a freak because of the unique combination 
Muharomsd Shall Bahadur. But 1 subsequently found two 
more like it at Bahawalpur, so presume tliat it must be re- 
garded as a definite type of Muhammad Shah’s coinage. There 
is no trace of a hijri date on any of the three specimens, and 
though on the reverse of two the date is clear, it is difiicult to 
read. It may be two, four, twenty-two, or twenty-four. I am 
inclined to read it as two, and to consider what looks like a 
tens figure, to he a peculiarly shaped ornament . 


Ahmad Shah Bahaddr. 

No. +1. /H. 

Mint, Bhakhar. 

Date, 1162 A.H. ; 1 R. 


Obverse, 

r — - — 

r 

I nr ^ 


Reverse,, 


<X^t 

A*- 




No. 42. A\. 

Mint, Dera. 

Date, 1162 A.H. ; 2 K. 
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{NM 

Obverse, 

As on No. 4] ; 
date 1162. 


\(>. 4:1. M , 

Mint, Deraj at. 

Date, 1161 A.H. ; I R. 
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Reverse. 

CaA* ^ 


Obverse, Reverse. 

^yU 

vSa — 
i>&l 

^ 

Tlie above are three coins of Ahmad Shall struck at 
lihakliar, Dera, and Derajat mints respectively. No. 41 was 
[Hiblished in my Bah«awalpur paper as being a coin of Muham- 
niad Shah of Bhakhar mini, Init 1 now hud that the name is 
niunislakably Ahmad Shilh, and Bhakhar coins of Muhammad 
still remain to be found. The roniarkable thing about these 
three coins is the absence of the usual title Bahadur after 
Ahmad Shah. 

C!oin No. 45 is a Dera rupee of Ahmad Shall Bahadur, 
(lilted 1162 A. H. ; 2 R, and coin No. 46 is a rupee of the same 
(‘inperor struck at Derajat in 1161 A.H. ; 1 R. Their dates 
•I'e the same as those of Nos. 42 and 43, respectively, and it is 
strange that rupees were struck in the same places in the same 
\(^ars, some of Alimad Shah, and some of Ahmad Shah Bah^ 
dur. Can the above three coins be issues of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani ? They are of poor workmanship, but are Mu^al, 
and not Durrfmi in type and style. 

Three other Dera rupees of this type bear dates 1163 A.H., 
2 R. — A.H., 3 R, and— A.H,, 5 R. 

Another coin, the present attribution of which appears to 
me doubtful, is the following rupee. 


As on No. 41 ; 
date 1161. 


No. 44. 

Miiitf Kashmir. 

Date, 1166 A.H. ; 6 R. 
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Reverse. 

1 

This is a conn ter part of coin No. 1 on p. l()7 of Part JI 
of the R(m leers’ Collection Catalo^^iie (liahoro Museum), but 
that coin is diiletl 1162 A.H., 2 H. Mr. Rodgers attributed it 
to Ahniail Shall I )inTam, and described it tw unique. T found 
two du])lieates in Hahfiwalpur. 

I do not know the exact state of polities in Kashmir in 
the years 1162 and IKiG A.FT., but from the internal ovideme 
of the coins themselves J think their attribution to the Mughal 
Ahnuul Shiih is mote probable for the following two reasons. 
In the first place the coin is distinctly Mughal in style. Then 
again the coufilet ap|)ears on rupees of Ahniiid Shah struck at 
Imtiyazgarh where the Durrani certainly never penetrated, 
and could have had no influence. The Imliyazgarli coin is 
No. 4082 in the Tliird Part of the White King Cataiogiio, and 
No. 2H)4 in Vol. 111 of the 1. M. Cdtalogiie. and is illustrated in 
both works. 

KiwIimTr lupees of Ahina^l Shah Durrani, bearing his usual 
couph't, ait5 not uncommon. Silver coins wen* struck at 
Kashmir by *Alanmrr 11. the siicjcessor of .\hniafl Shah Bahadur. 

No. 45. .11, 

Mmt, Dera. 

/Mp, 1162 A.H.; 2R. 

Reverse. 

r 

No. 46. M. 

Minty Deraj at. 

Date 1161A.H.;1R. 


Obverse. 

I nr 

jU 

f 


Obverse. 
a 1 | ;3 d) 

I I «l«l uhj ^Lc iilw 



iSi uiuisnifttic Sftpplemenf, 

Reverse. 

AXm> 

1 imblislu'd a Uerajat mohur of Ahmad Slifih Bahadur in 
the Ba.hnwalx>nr paper. 

No. 47. .|{. . 

Mint, Slkaknl. 

Date. A.H.; 2 R. 


Vol. VI, No. ll.J 
\N.S.] 

Obverse. 

As on No. 46 ; 
date, 1161. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

1 n + 





r 

< 





Jif 


y • 

8upplementar]f Colleiriion^ Lahore Museum. 


This is a rupee of Ahmad Shall Bahadur striu-k at Sikakul 
mint in the second year of his reign. Tlie obverse of this 
specimen is strikingly difiFerent from that of the usual type. 
I published this Mu|^ial mint in the Bahawalpur paper, the 
coin being a mohur of Farrukb Siyar. 

Dr. Taylor has referred me to p. 379 of Malleson^a * French 
in India,’ sliowing that at the time this coin ivas struck there 
seems to have been a good deal of political activity in the 
districts near Chicacole. 


‘Alamoir II. 

No. 48. .R. 

Akbarftbad. 

Dote, 1168 A.H. ; 1 B. 
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Obverse. 

Reverse. 

yS slw 


1 

c — 









This is tlie only rupee of ‘Alamglr II I know of bearing 
this type of obverse 

No. 49. .h. 

Mint, Bikanir. 

DaU, 1187 A.H. ; 1 li. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 



1 11V 







— r 



1 published this Baldat Bikanir rupee in my Bahawalpdr 
paper, but did not describe it. Out of a large number of 
‘ Baldat-i-Safii ’ coins, only one showed that the name WM 
really Baldut Bikanir. ‘ Baldat-i-Safa ’ is written tlius 
The unique coin added a slant stroke to tlie loop, two more 

letters at the einl, and two dots thus 

No. 60. dl. 

Mint, Dera. 

Date, 1173 A.H. ; 7 R. 


Obverse. 

rv\) 


Reverse. 

Lry^ 


S' 
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This is a rupee of ‘Alamgir II struck at Dera. The hijri 
date is reversed, but the coin is obviously dated 1173 A.H. ; 7 R. 

No. 51. A\. 

Mint, Multan. 

Date, 1172 A.H. ; 7 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 



1 1 vr 


jlii 


f 

sv-rt V 

U/O 



Flower above sin of julus. 

This coin is a single specimen showing that ‘ Alamgir II 
struck coins at Multan in 1172 A.H. as well as 1173 A.H.-— see 
the Baliawalpur paper. There I wrote that these Multan coins 
of ‘Alamgir 11 bear a mint mark on the reverse. But this is 
only the sprig or flower characteristic of the Multan issues 
from tlie time of Aurangzeb downwards. 

No. 52. .B. 

Mini, Mumbai. 

Date , — A.IJ, ; 2 R. 

Obverse. 

As on No. 51 ; date 116\. 


r 

This is a Mumbai rupee of ‘Alamgir H. It ie of the 
imperial type, and not of the fashion struck by the Uon. it. i. 
Co. 

No. 63. JR. 

Mini, HhahjahanSbad. 

DWe,— AH.;4R. 


Reverse. 
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Obverse. 

iJLj 

,l 

y &3) 


Reverse, 

^ ^ A^JLo iVIA. ? ^ 

^ J 

*3^1 kLai 

^je^yilo 

p 

\. AW 


Hupplementary Vollection^ Lahore Museum, 


This is a revised readitig of a rupee of * AlanigTr II published 
it! the Bahaw<al|)ur paper as bearing a new couplet. On fur- 
ther oonsideration 1 read the couplet as ; — 

ji'O A— Ca, 

J — 4 fJbj jjl — jjU \\ 

The reverse is similar to that of coin L M. Cat., Vol. Ill, 
No. 2186. 

SlIAli 'Alam 11. 

No. 64, Aie 

Mini^ (lohad. 

Dale, n<)0 A.H. ; 18R. 


Obverse, 

^Ij ^Le 

r n • 



^x)lah Alt JUa* 

AjI 

^ yiuS Jjj Si-AM 


Abovej)f (yoU. the ^ 


Reverse, 

J A 




is a pistol. 


Oohnd is a mint that does not appear in Mr. Burn’s TableSf 
bat is mentioned in the list of mints of the Ellis Collection—’ 
Numismatic Supplement III. The rupee is well executed, and 
perfectly legible. 


No. 66. JR. 

Mivt, Isma'llgarh. 
Daie, 1203 A.H.'; 31 R. 



Vol. VI, No. IL] Nmiiamatic Snpplefnenl. 
\N.S.] 

Obfferse, 

Ab oil No. 64, but different, 
arrangement and ornaments ; 
date 1203. 
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Ikverse. 

V-) I 

^ 

r' 


This is a rupee of Isma‘Ilgarh mint. The coin is legible 
cind of good workmanship. 

(^opper coin No. 50 on p. 240 of Mr. Rodgers’ (Catalogue of 
I he Muf^l (Joins in the Lahore Museum, is undoubtedly of 
r8ma‘tlgMrh mint. 

Muhammad Akbar T1. 

No. oO. A\. 


Mint, (ioliad. 

Dnte, 1251 A. H.: 30 W. 


Ohmae. 



(j-pho 

( r»l 


t) i^Svl.10 


L 





Umbrella over the w of ; pistol over the ^ of 


See also No. 64. Gohad rupees of Shah ‘Alam TI, and of 
Muhammad Akbar II, are mentioned by Mr Burn in his list of 
the rarer coins in the Bills cabinet— Numismatic Supple- 
ment. Ill, Paper IV but neither has been described before. 
Both are of good and legible workmanship. 


No. 57. Ai. 


Mint, Dholpur . . . raj fiohad. 
Date, 1225 A.H.; 4 R. 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

As on No. 56. Umbrella 


over y of 

**«• 1* 


*— V 5'; 


Pistol over second half of word 



076 Jommat of the Aeiatie Sodetff of Bgiyal; [0«beinW; ^0. 

A DholpSr rupee of Mu^mmad Akbar II waa alao inoluded 
in Hr. Bum’s list just mentioned. For the word following 
Dholpur, Dr. Taylor suggests a Turkish word meaning 

pistol, but my specimen, which is quite clear, does not bear 
out tUs reading. 


BAHADxm Shah II. 

No. 68. M. Weight, 170 ; site, *8. 

JUhtt, HaidarSibfid. 

Date, 1274 A.H. ; 18 R. 

Oimefse. 

r ■ ■ . I . „ — 

I rv»^ 

3U; 


iL-Cwa 

This is a copper com of Bahadur Shah II of Haidarabad 
mint. The White King GoUeotion contained a gold coin,— 
Catalogue, Part 111, No. 4203, — and a silver coin of the 
same dates and similar inscriptions as this copper coin, was 
published by Mr. Longworth Dames in his paper * Some Coins 
of the Mu^al Emperors,’ Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. 11, 
pp. 276-309. 

I only publish this coin because tlie mint has been re- 
cognized by Mr. Burn in his Tables as one of Bahadur Shah II. 
On the other hand the power of this emperor was entireh^ 
bounded by the walls of Fort Dehli, and the coins struck 
elsewhere in Ids name are not even of the type of those struck 
in Shahjahanabsd, that is, they are not of the imperial typo. 
I shoukl prefer to see only the Sh&hjahajiabad coins recognized 
as being imperial issues, while those struck at other mints 
designated as what they really are, the issues of independent 
States. 

Since writing the above I have 'come across the following 
rare coins, on which I add brief notes. The mohurs and rupees 
are of the usual weight and size, 

Shah Jahan. 

No. 59. U\ Allahabad mint; date 1052 A.U.^ 16 B* 
Square areas type as illustrated in I.M. Gatalogue, Vol. Illy 
Hate X, No. 918, only name of mint in bottom margin. 


Rtverse. 

|A 


A ^ ) 





v6LnT0:'itifJ.‘ 

Ko; 90. Af; Qidkancla mint; datdees. IVpe as in I.M. 
Catalogdn, VoL XU. Plate X, No. 947. 

No. 61 . A7} E&bol mint ; date 1040 A.H. OVpe as in I.M. 
Oatalogne, Vol. Ill, Plate X, No. 910. 

Shah Jahah II. 

No. 62. A / ; Bnrhftnpur mint. Ordinary type and dates. 
AeMAD Shah Bahadub. 

No. 63. iR. 

Mini , — OwaUHr. ' 


Dote,— A.H. ; 3B. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

ylwa«b.| 




jU iUjL jiUi 

c»*A- r «b. 

i 





Shah ‘Alah II. 

No. 64. Weiffht, 80; size, ‘7. 

JIftnt, — Islftmab&d Mathura. 

Date,- A.H. ; 24 R. 

Obmne. Reverse. 

yU !;t^ clUl 

4* 

|U eb 

r|6 

Sword over «in of julue. 

Mr. Bam nfmtione a copper coin of Shift ‘Alam II ^ 
Isl&mfib&d. AMliari' mint ae one of the rare coma in the Sim 
Cabinet, .IH.-but it has lo far not been described. A 
rupee is c onMwed in Iftr. Bum’s Tables, and a muhar has just 
been acqoii^ by Mr, Nelxm Wright. 

The ordiiuoy . lallhmibSd rilver slid copper coins 
'Alam II aeS'Bbt.teaooqimon, 
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90. -On some Copper Coins of the ‘Adil Shaht 
Dynasty op BtjapOr. 

Ill the montb of August last (1910) Mr, Henry Cousens, 
M.B.A.S., then Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, forwarded to me 249 copper coins, 
sent liini from Bijapui , the well-known capital of the District 
of tliat name in the Southern Division of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Though with an occasional good specimen amongst 
them, most of the coins were in poor condition, battered and 
worn. Scv(‘ii of them were square, all the others bcing^Vound. 
From this material, sufhciciit indeed in quantity, but of inferior 
quality, Mr. (^ousens set himself a task of reconstruction. 
Skilfully piecing together a bit from one coin and a l)it from 
another, he wiw able finally to build up both the Obverses and 
the Revorses of nine dilTercnt types of coin. As 1 now write, 
photographs of the coins thus rt*constrncted. and the copper 
coins themselves, lie before me, and a comparison of both 
reveals lunv remarkably true to the originals are these recon- 
Htructions. Not a st roko nor a dot is lacking, and the propor- 
tions and shapes of the letter's have been reproduced with an 
almost absolute fidelity. Thus the accompanying Plate of those 
reconstructed coins may confidently b(‘ accepted as exhibiting 
facsimile re])rescntation8 of tire original dies. 

1 have said that the coins came from Bijapilr, and the 
question at once suggests itself, Are these then coins of a 
distinctive Bijfipur currency ? On tliis ])oint the coins them- 
selvi‘8 arc tantalizingly reticent, giving no clue as to the affini- 
ties of the kings who caused them to be struck. Not one 
records the place of mintage, ami with eight exceptions they are 
dateless. They do, however, give the naim* (though never the 
father's name) of tlio regnant king, and hence we learn that 
the 249 coins were struck during tlie ndgus of just five kings, 
an *A1T, an Ibrahim, a Muhammad, a second ‘All and a 
Sikandar. But, when the names arc written in this order, any- 
one familiar with the history of Hijapur will at onc^ st'O C at 
these are the very names of the last five kings of the ‘Adil Shahl 
Dynasty. This fact of itself affords strong presmnptive evi- 
dem;e in favour of the attribution of the coins to that dynasty. 
(Confirmatory evidence is supplied b|y the dates on the eight 
dated coins. Six are of the reign of Ibrahim, and the years 
recorded are 1022 and (perhaps) 102.4, 1025, years thus that 
fall within the reign of Ibrahim II of Bijapur (A.H. 988 — 1037). 
Two other coins, struck in the name of the Sultan Sikandar, 
are dated A.H. 1086, 1087, and Sikandar of Bijapur reigned 
from A.H. 1083 to 1097. Then, too, the inscription on 
one of the types (No. IX) bears associated with the king’s 
name ‘All the title ‘Adil Sh&h, a title distinotive of the 
dynasty that held sway in Bijapur from A.H. 896 till 
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l(>97. Lastly, my esteemed friend , Mr. Frainji Jamaspji Tliami- 
wala of Bombay, was so good as to send me for inspecjtion 
from his own collection twenty-five coins, and from that of 
Mr. Kavasji Edalji Kotwal seven, all of the same kind as those 
sent by Mr. Oousoiis, and the “find-spot” of these additional 
tliiity-two specimens wiis SholApilr, a town distant from 
Bijilpui just fifty-eight miles, and intimately connected witli 
tlie liistory of that city. For lliese cumulative reasons one 
may with ])erfcct coufidejico assign all the 281 copper coins * to 
the last five ‘ Adil Slialii rulers. So far as 1 am aware, no coins 
nf tliis dynasty have hitherto been published, and a Bijapur 
cumMicy, prior to Aurangzeb’s annexation of the kingdom, has 
not been registered in any book on Numismatics. But, having 
regard to the pomp and splendour of the ‘Adil Shahs, a glory 
flttc'slcd by the noble monuments and gracefid memorials that 
Hlill rimiain in the city of Bijapur, ‘the i*alinyra of the 
Dakhan,’ it is well nigh incredible that these proud monarclis, 
during the two centuries of their independence, should have 
Ijcen coiitciit to use an alien currency. More than once, indeed, 
had the conjecture been hazarded that they did strike coins of 
tlicir own, and to-day some of these coins of theirs we hold in 
(Uir hand. 

The only reference I have yet found to any actual Bijapiir 
currency is in Beale’s ‘Oriental Biographical Dictionary,’ where 
lliat writer states, with reference to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, 
“He was the last king of Bijapur who struck coins in his 
“own name.” This article will demonstrate that both ‘All II 
and iSikandar, the two successors of Muhammad, did issue 
■oins, ihougli not indeed so freely as their throe predecessors, 
still, while mistaken in respect of this detail, Beale was correct 
in his implication that the ‘Adil Shahs Had a special currency 
uf tlicir own. As yet we arc? in a position to report of their 
'()p|)iT coins only, but a State marked by such magnificence 
and grandeur would surely not have restricted its currency to 
tli» 1)1 scr metal. We venture therefore to express the hope 
that, if still further search be made, it will some? day be 
rcw.irderl by the welcome discovery of Bijapur coins in both 
Silver and gold. 

As preliminary to an account of the various tvpes of the 
<icpper coins, it may bo well to enter here a List and a Qenea- 
l<»gical 'fable of the kings of the ‘Adil Shahl Dynasty of 
ll^jApur. 

Chronological List of the * Adil Shdhi Kings of Bijapur, 

I Vusaf ‘AdilSbahreigned A H. 895-016 (A.D. 1489—1610). 

2. I.sma‘Il „ A H. 916-941 (A.D. 1610 -1634). 

* From Mr. CSousens 249, from Mr. Thanawala 26, and from Mr. 
Kotwal 7: Total 281. 
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3. Mallu ‘Adil Shah reigned A.H. 941 [7 mos.J (A.D. 1534— 163’>). 

4. Ibrahim I „ A.H. 941 -966 (A.D. 1636— 1557) 

5. ‘Alii A.H. 965— 988 (A. 1). 1657— 1680}. 

6. Ibrahim II ,, A.H. 988- -1037 (A.D. 1580—1627). 

7. Muhammad ,, A.H. 1037 -1067 (A.D. 1027- -1656). 

8. ‘All II A.H. 1067—1083 (A.D. I65(i— 1072). 

9. Sikandar ,, A.H. 1083 -1097 (A. I). 1072--16S0]. 

The last king, Sikandar, deposed by Auraiigzeb in A. If, 
1097, died three years later. 

it may be noted that the entire period of the rule of tlir 
dynasty was a little more than 200 lunar years, or from A.H 
896 to 1097, and a little less than 200 solar years, or from 
1489 -1686. 

(Jeneafogical Tree of the *Adil Shdhi kings of Bljapftr. 

I. Yilaaf 


2 Esina^il 


3. .Mallii 4. Lf>rahun 1 


5. ‘All 1 'I'ahmasp 

a. Ihrahuii 11 

I 

7. MuTutnifnaJ 

8. «AII T1 

e. Sikandar 

This table shows that Ibrahim 1 was a brother of Mallu, 
and Ibrahim II a nephew of ‘All I, and that with these two 
exceptions each king was a son of his immediate predecessor 
on the throne. 

Controversy still gathers round the ((uestion as to the 
parentage of Yusaf, the founder of the dynasty, but, whon^- 
rtoever sprung, he rose to induence at the court of Sultuu 
Muhammad Shah HI of the Bahmanl dynasty of Kulbargft' 
who, when appointing him Governor of the Bljapur District, 
conferred on him the title of ‘Adil Julian. On this Sultan a 
death internal dissensions liastened the disintegration of the 
Bahmanl kingdom. “Yusaf ‘Adil IQian, collecting aroun” 
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him a strong force of Turks and Mu^Lj, and feeling himself 
pretty secure, began by degrees to sever his connexion with 
•• the capital ; and, finally, in A.T). 1489 he oiwnly declared his 
••iiidepciidenc'e by ordering the KJiutba to be read in the 
“ mosques in his own name.” ' 

Of the first four kings of this Dynasty no coins have as 
yet been discovered, but of course it by no means follows that 
im coins Avere struck by them. The coins liitherto found are 
iii ten .several types, nine of which ilr. C'ouseiis has “recou- 
slruoted.” The one additional type is represented by only five 
specimens, tmd these of a coarse and clumsy make. The ten 
tyiHJs range over the livst five reigns. Tm should in all pr«)- 
hability be attributed to ‘All 1, three to Ibrahim II, three to 
.Muhammad, one to ‘All II and one to Sikandar. Of each type 
we now proceed to give a detailetl deserii»tion. 

Type I. 

Number of speciinens 6 (Oouseus). 

I . Reign ; ‘Air 1 : A.H. 966— 988. 

II. Diameter : (o) 8 ; *76 ; (b) ■66 inch. 

3. Weight: (n) 186. 182, 174, 157 grains. 

(6) 1 17 grains. 

Obverse : 

arranged thus ; — ^,<1 

Oil the smallest of the five coins the 
is written and on the lowest line. 

Reverse : wJUlt sJJr cmi 

arranged thus iWi 

vJUJt 

Type II {PUite XXXIX, Figure 1). 

umber of specimens 27 : (a) 10(Gousen8); 2 (Thanawala). 

\b) 6 (Cousens) ; 1 (Thanawala) 

(c) 9 (Cousens). 


I Cousens ; Qnide to BijSpur, 2iid Rdn., p. 116. 
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1. Reign: ‘All I; A.H. 965—988. 

2. Diameter: (a) 75; {b) -7; (c) ‘55 inch; also of ono 

sqmre coin the aide measures '5 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 177; (&) IJO; (c) 52 grains ; and of tli<* 

square coin 58 grains. 

Obverse : 

arranged as in Fiq. 1. 

Iteverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 1. 

‘All I, as a convinced Khl‘a (liis father was a Sunni), 
would delight to aasociate liimself in every possible way willi 
‘All the fourth, or, as Sin* as maintain, the iirst rightful 
Khalifa. Now this ‘Alf Khalifa was a son of Abu Talib, and 
hence the king ‘All, by striking on his coins tlio words ‘All 
son of Abl ( = Abu) Talib, was suggesting at least his oneness 
with the revered Khalifa. 

On the Reverse of this ‘All’s coins he is styled Asad Allah, 
‘ the Lion of (iod.’ It is noteworthy, in this connexion, that i 
noble bearing the title Asad Khan Vvas married to a sister of 
the king. He was “ one of the greatest men in Bijapur story, 
“and since his death, for some reason or other, he is still 
‘‘remembered and treated as a wall or saint.” * 


Type III (Plate XXX IX, Figure 2). 

Number of specimens 46 : («) 18 ((^ousens); 4 (Thanawahi). 

(ft) 22 (Cousens). 

(c) 2 (Oousens). 

1. Reign: Ibrahim 11 : A.H. 988 — 1037. 

2. Diameter : (a) *75 ; (6) *05 ; (c) -55 iiudi. 

3. Weight • (a) 172 grs. (average of 22 specimens). 

(b) 116 grs. (average of 22 specimens). 

(c) 60 grs. (average of 2 specimens). 

Obverse : lb 

arranged as in FfV/. 2. 

Reverse : ^ 

arranged as in Fi^, 2. 

A slight variant of this Type is preserved to us in a single 
coin. Its distinguishing feature is a four-petalled cruciform 


I Cousens: op. e^, p. 1.35. See also Brigym’s Ferishta: III, 101 • 

102 . 
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iiower, markedly in evidence at the middle of both the Obverse 
and the Reverse. The long strokes of the lam and alif of 

on the Reverse are not upright, but inclined, so as to form 
nearly a right angle, thus and the flower ornament comt^s 

just above their point of intersection. The exact arrangement 
of the words on the Obverse cannot be clearly determined from 
the solitary specimen to liand, but certainly the aiTangemimt 
here differs considerably from that of Type III. 

Typb IV (Plate XXXIX, Figure 3). 

Number of specimens 60 : (<i) 12 (Cousens) ; 1 (I'lianawala). 

(b) 17 (Cousens); I (Thanawala). 

(c) 19 (Cousens). 

1. Reign Tbriihim 11 : A.H. 988 — 1037. 

2. Diameter : (a) *75 ; (h) *7 ; (c) -55 inch. 

3. Weight ; (a) 174 grs. (average of 13). 

•yh) 123 grs. (average of 18). 

(c) 73 grs. (average of 19). 

Obverse : ^ 

arranged as in Fig, 3. 

Reverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 3, 

Type V {Plate XXXIX, Figure. 4). 

Number of specimens 0 ; (a) 2 (Cousens) ; 1 ('riianawala). 

(6) 2 (Cousens); 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: IbrahTm II : A.H. 988 — 1037. 

2. All the 6 specimens are square ; 

length of side : (a) '65 ; (6) ’6 inch. 

3. Weight : (a) 183 grs. (averace of 3). 

(b) 120 grs. (average of 3). 

Obverse : ^ 

arranged as in Fig. 4. 

Reverse: 

arranged as in Fig. 4. 

After many attempts to decipher them, the last two 
on the Obverse of T^ III, IV, and V still remain doubtful. 

They may possibly read bila a&nl, ‘ without a second , 
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* the unique/ but certainly the penultimate letter seems on 
every specimen to be not nun, but 2am. 

The Reverse legend is Murtada, *tl)e 

Chosen/ is a title frequently applied to 'All, the IQiallfa, and 
Ibrahim II, liimself a Shl'a, might thus gladly style himself 
'Slave of ‘All tlie Chosen.’ 

All these six coins are dated. On the three heavier the 
year is 1022, 102 [? 4], 102 [^ 4], and on the three lighter 1022, 
102 [? 5], and xxxx. 


Type VI (Plate XXXIX, Figure r>). 

Number of speeiinens 70 : (a) I (Thanawala). 

(6) 54 (C‘ouseiis) ; 3 (Thanawala). 

(c) 1 1 (Cousens) ; 1 (Thanawala). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037 — 1067. 

2. Diameter : (a) -85 (Thanawala) ; (6) *8 ; (c) *7 inch. 

3. Weiglit : (a) 267 grs. (Thanawala). 

(ft) 179 grs. (average of 57). 

(c) 117 grs. (average of 12). 

Obverse and Reverse legends together make the following 
couplet, arranged us in Fig, 5 ; — 

j 

*U Jl — 

Tlie world from these two Muhatninads received beauty 
and dignity ; 

Tlie first is Muhammad the Apostle, tlie set^ond Muham- 
mad Shall. 


One of the queens of Muhammad Shah was named Taj 
Jahan Begarn, and possibly there may be a veiled allusion to 
this lady in the distich inscribed on the king’s coin. The lines 
would then bear this interpretation : — 

The world (Jahan) received beauty and dignity from 
.Muhammad the Apostle, the queen (Taj Jahan) from Muham- 
mad Shall. * 

Or can the statement that Muhammad Shah conferred 
beauty and dignity on the world find its explanation in the 
marvellous tomb that this Sultan began to build soon after his 
accession to the throne i Dwarfing every other edifice iu 
Bljapur, the 6ol Gumbadh covers a larger area than any other 
dome in the world. Second to it, but hngo intervaUo, comes 
the Pantheon at Rome. 

Probably, however, we had better not seek too exact a 
justification of the distich on these coins, and just be content 
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to regard it as a felicitous sample of the florid verses that the 
Pc^rsian court-poets have always been willing to supply for the 
gratification of their royal patrons. 

Type VII {Plate XXXIX, Figure ij). 

Number of specimens 16 : (a) 10 (Cousens) ; (b) 6 (Couseiis). 

1. Ueign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037—1067. 

2. Diameter : (a) *75 ; (b) *65 inch. 

:i. Weight: {a) 1 73 grs. (average of 10). 

(5) 116 grs. (average of 6). 

Obverse and Reverse together furnish the same couplet as 
UK Type VI, l)ut arranged as in Fig. 6. 


Type VIII (Plate XXXIX, Figure 7). 

Number of sjiecimons 27 (a) 9 (Cousens) ; 2 (Kotwal). 

(b) 13 (Cousens); 1 (ICotwal). 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

(d) 1 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: Muhammad: A.H. 1037 — 1067. 

*2. Diameter • (a) *75 ; (5) *65 ; (c) *5 ; (d) *5 inch. 

3. Weight: (a) 174 grs. (average of 11), 

(6) 118 grs. (average of 14). 

(c) 66 grs. 

(d) 56 grs. 

Obverse and Reverse togetlier furnish the same couplet as 
on Type VI, but arranged as in Fig. 7. 

This Typ<* is distinguislied by an outlined leaf, enolodng 
nine dots, set in the middle of both tlie Obverse and the 
lleversr. 

Type IX {PUite XXXIX, Figure 8). 

Number of specimens IS. (a) S (Cousens); 5 (Thanawala); 

3 (Kotwal). 

(b) 1 (Cousens). 

(c) 1 (Cousens). 

L Reign: ‘Alt 11 : A H. 1067—1083. 

:l. Diameter : (a) -76 ; (6) -6 ; (c) -56 inch. 

3. Weight : j(a) 179 grs. (average of 16). 

(6) 110 grs. 

(c) 58 gre. 

Obverge: (?) 

arranged as in Fig> 8. 
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Reverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 8. 

The word ^ on the Obverse is a conjectural, though 
probable, reading. Above it comes on some specimens wlmt 
seems to be a date, perhaps but only the two middle 
figures are quite clear. The year 1068 Hijrl was the second 
regnal year of ‘All II. 

Haidar, ' the Lion,’ is one of the many honourable epithets 
bestowed on that ‘All whom the Shi* as revere so profoundly. 
Thus by the Keverse legend, ‘ Slave of Haidar, the Rank- 
breaker,’ *Ali II, the Shra king, proclaimed his fealty to ^All 
the Khalifa* 


Type X {Plate XXXIX, Figure 9). 

Number of specimens > 16 : (a) 5 (Cousens); 4 (Thanawala) ; 

1 (Kotwal). 

(&) 3 (Cousens). 

(e) 3 (Cousens). 

1. Reign: Sikandar: A.H. 1083—1097. 

2. Diameter : (a) *76 ; (b) *65 ; (c) *6 inch. 

3. Weight : (a) 178 grs. (average of 10). 

(b) 117 grs. (average of 3). 

(c) 68 grs. (average of 3). 

Obverse : ^^UaJU | *a*i sim 

arranged as in Figm 9. 

Reverse : 

arranged as in Fig, 9.^ 

On another specimen the date recorded on the Obvene 

is t*AV. 

The title on the Reverse, ** Khusrau (Chosroes), the Con- 
queror of the World,” is also present on some of Nadir Shah’s 
Persian coins, and on some of the Durrani king Mahmnd Sh^- 


?rom the foregoing description it is clear that the Bij&pur 
copper currency consist^ for the most part of coins of three 
denominations, weighing, respectively, about 60, 120, and ISO 
grains. Evidently, however, some of the coins that were 

1 The first two letters of the word were not dedpherabls en 

the ooina from which Mr. Oonsens ma^his ‘'Teoonstruotion.** 
these leittre are, however, distinctly seen on the specimen that Hr. 
Kotwal kindly sent me for inspection. 
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issued did not fall within this range of weight. Of tlu^sc a 
notable example is Mr. Thunawala’s beautiful specimen struck 
in the reign of Muhammad »Sliah and weighing 267 grains. Too 
few coins are yet known to warrant a detailed statement as to 
the metrology of the Bijapiir coinage, but for the firesent the 
lOO-ra^t weight (or about 180 grains) may be held to have been 
the standard for the normal heavy coin. Tlie normal light 
coin was only one-third as heavy ; and the intermediate coin 
was in weight the arithmetic mean of the other two. 

Oeo. P. Taylou. 

Ahmadabad : 

20th October, 1910. 


91. — On the Bijapiir Lart or Larin. 

That silver coins of a type similar to the copper were 
current in the territories of the ‘Adil !Jliahi monarchs seems 
every way probable, but no specimens are as yet forthcoming. 
A silver currency of quite a different, and indeed of foreign, 
pattern was, however, in existence, the curious Larin currency, 
which, originating in the district of Lar at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and thence deriving its name, was adopted by the kings 
of Bljapur, and, in a somewhat variant, the fish-hook, form, 
by the kings of Kandy in Ceylon. Describing this coin Wetro 
della Valle (1614 — 1626) writes : — 

The lari is a piece of money that I will exhibit in 
‘‘Italy, most eccentric in form, for it is nothing but a 
“little rod of silver, of a fixed weight, and bent double 
“unequally. On the bend it is marked with some 
“small stamp or other. It is called Lari, because it was 
“ the peculiar money of the Princes of Lar, invented by 
“them when they were separated from the kingdom of 
“ Persia.* ’ * 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier indicates the district in which, at 
his time (1640 — 1667), this currency obtained. 

“ The Larins are one of the ancient coins of Asia ; and 
“ though at this day they are only currant in Arabia and 
“ at Balsara, nevertheless, from Bragdatt to the Island 
“of Ceylan, they traffick altogether with the Larin, and 
“ all along the Persian Golf.” ^ 

As the territory of the monarchs of Bljapur embraced a 
large portion of the Konkan littoral, it was probably with a 


I Quoted in Yule and Barnell’s “ Hobeon-Jobaon,’* 

® Tavernier : Travels in India: Made English by J. P.. 1678, pages 
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view to meeting the local demand for this strange ooast-money 
that thOT caus^ larins to be struck in their own names. Ihat 
these *Adil Shfthl larins were at any time current over the 
whole extent of the *Adil Shahl dominions is very doubtful. 
Their circulation was, one may well believe, restricted to a 
narrow tract of country bordering the sea. 

The larin being merely a piece of silver wire, or slender 
rod, doubled on its middle, affords but a scanty surface for 
receiving an inscription. Hence many letters on the coins are 
incomplete. However, by collating several specimens it has 
become possible to decipher the ** some small stamp or other.” 
One prong of the coin seems to read- 

sIm J^U uiUJLim 
and the other swa 

The Suljian ‘Ali *Adil Shah struck the lari coin, year 

One cannot be quite certain, however, that either or 
is a correct rendering of the original. In favour of the 
combination /ih remarked that the early writer 

(A.D. 1525) of the Lembran^as das Cousas da India mentiong 
that 60 reis equal in value 1 tanga larin.^ 

Some specimens bearing the above legend are dated 1071 
and some 1077, which goes to prove that this *All ‘Adil Shah 
was ‘All II (A.H. 1067—1083). 

As other coins, so larins too bore different legends at 
different periods. One in my possession has thus far defied 

decipherment, but the words stand out quite clearly 

on one prong, and (perhaps) ^ on the other : so just possibly 
— ^for this specimen is dateless — this ‘All may be 'All I (A.H 
966 — 988), one of whose titles was Abu’l Musaffar. Can it be 
that both the silver larins of Bljapur and its copper currency 
were first issued under the auspices of this king 1 

Mr. Cousens has taken some admirable photographs of 
larins, sent him from Batnagiri, from which Plate XL has been 
prepared. It exhibits the actual larins, and also their inscrip- 
tions, the latter attached to a plaster ^background. The sixth, 
seventh, and eighth inscriptions of the upper portion recur as 
the flirst. third, and fifth, respectively, of the lower portion. 
Unfortunately I am not able to give details as to the we^;ht of 
each of the coins there represented, but the lengths shown are, 
1 understand, the same as those of the originals. Of the only 


1 Voyage of Pyrard de Laval: Hakluyt Society’a Bdn., h 
note 2. 
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two specimens in my cabinet, one measures iii its double leuctli 
a-75 inches and weighs 74 grains: ilie other, though meiisiiriug 
only 1*75 inch, is so much thicker that it weighs 7S grains. 
Mr. Thanawala kindly informs me that the average weight of 
four larins in his possession is 71 grains. 

P, Tavlok. 

I>2. -On the BTJAPnn Muoiial Uuprk of A.H. 1091 . 

It was in tho year 1097 H., the liOth reguai year of 
Vuraiig7.Sb, that the Bijilpur garrison capitulated to the Eiii- 
|HMor, and the erstwhile kingdom of tlie ‘Add Sliahs beeame 
>Mit a Province of tiie Mughal Knipiiv. Tho loins Ihereafier 
‘.t I lick at Bljapiir in the name of Aurangzeb, e^jpecially iliose 
itt tlie years lOOSand (one issue of) 1119, were loniarkahle for 
ihe beauty of their lettering and for their exqiiisitf* wtakinan- 
^hip. Also on these coins the minl-nann* appears in association 
with the proud title Dar al Zafar. But how i'. one to account 
for the fact that Mughal rupees bearing tiic name of Aurangzeh 
and purporting to have issnwl from Bijapur were struck so 
• ai’ly as the Hijrl year 1(191, the 24th regnal year- that is to 
-ay, six years before the capture of the mint-town ^ One such 
inpee is No. 7G3 of tho British iriisouin Catalogue, and a 
-.ofoiid ‘ mi niy own cabinet. Ikith these specimens, however, 
.ue of very ordinary make, without any claim to distinction as 
ttophies of the engraver's art. The mint-name loo i< enten'd 
on them ;is plain Bijapiir with no ennoblinL* title. UndcT 
wliat circumstances, then, can these earlier rupees have been 
uttered i 

Now, though Bijapiir finally surrendered to the .Muglials in 
\ H. I0'.l7, it had previously often undergone sir*gc at their 
li.inds. One of thes(» occasions was in the year PlUO, when 
Dilawar Khiiii with his Imperial troops closely invt'sted tlie 
•‘ity. The sister of Sikandar ‘Adil Shah, in the hope of saving 
lnT brother and country, had already devoted herself and gone 
down to the Muglial camp to be the bride of Sultan Mu'a/^zarn, 
the second son of Auraiigzeh. But even this s.i(:rifico proved 
»'f no avail. Tho siege was still pressed sore, and in his despair 
the, Bijapiir regent, Mas‘ud Khfin, applied to S'ivajT for aid. 
riie latter at once made a diversion by a vigiirous attack on 
the Muglial possessions in the Uakhaii But the Mughal 
general, Dilawar Kliun, was not iioiv to bi'draw'n aside from the 
capture of Bijapiir, and so closely did he bes *1 the city that 
Mas‘rid Klian was under ihe painful nece-^ity of making 
hirtlier supi»licatioii to the Maratlias. When at last these did 
eoino, and, hovering round tlie investing army, succeeded in 
cutting oil its supplies, then only did Dilfiwar SJi^»™sethe 
siege and retreat by rajiid marches westwards. There can be 
little doubt that it was while this siege was [iroceeding and 
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capitulation seemed imminent that tlie powerful Mughal fac- 
tion in the city, tliinking to anticipate an inevitable sur- 
render, caused the 1001 Hijrl rupees to be struck in the name 
of tlie Emperor Aurangzeb. (jr just possibly they may have 
been issued from some mint accompanying the Imperial forces 
in the field. Certainly no sufficient proof has come down to us 
that the Mughal assailants did actually capture tlic city in tlio 
year 1091; but no less certainly that year witnessed the circu- 
lation of Bl japur coins of Aurangzeb. 

Geo. P. Tayj.or. 


93. -On the iialk-muhr No. 172 of the British 
Museum Catalogue. 

Mr. Stanley Lane- Poole, in his Catalogue of the Mughal 
Coins in the Brilish Museum, has suggested that tlui very inter- 
esting gold piece No. 172, depicting a crowned archer followed 
by a woman veiled, may have been struck in order to com- 
meTm»rate the submission to Akbsir of Ibrahim II, king of 
Bijapur, and the subsequent marriage of Ibrahim’s daiigliter to 
Akbar*s third son, tho Sulj.an Daniyfil Mirza. This interpreta- 
tion of the coin rests, however, on very slender foundation. 
The late M Ed. Drouin, in an article contributed in 1 902 to 
the Itevuo Numistnalique, describes, and gives a vignette of, a 
half-muhr (dosely resembling this one in tho British Museum, 
save that the specimen in the Cabinet do France bears on its 
Obverse tho legend, in Devanagarl characters, Kiima- 

satya, ‘the I’ruth of Rama.*' Arguing mainly from this new 
feature of the coin, M, Drouin arrives at the following con- 
clusion : — 

“Notre m6daille represente done, suivant moi, lo 
“ prince Rama reconnaissable a sa couronne, avec Parc 
“ et Ics fleches cdlestes, suivi de Sita, la fille do Djanaka, 
“ roi de Mithila, ■ la belle Mithilcno,* commo I’appelle le 
“poete, tons deux partant pour Pexil; il ne manque 
“ quo Lakshmana.” 

If this explanation, so consonant with the legend on the 
coin, w’ns, as it well may, our acceptance, we must then 
surely relegate to the same class with it the sister coin, No- 172 
of the British Museum. That either of the two stands in 
any special relation to the ‘Adil Shahs of Bijapur is very im- 
probable. 

Geo. P. Taylob. 


1 Comparo the mention, on other Mughal coins, of the Khalifas and 
their virtues, e,g., ' By the Truth of AbU Bakr.* 
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94, <Dam3 of Akbab struck at JaunpCr and AjmIb 

Mints* and ‘Some babe Pathan Coins.’ 

Two papers entitled ‘ Dams of Akbar struck at Jaunpur 
and Ajmir Mints * and ‘ Some rare Pathan Coins ’ appeared in 
Nuiniamatio Supplements Nos. XIII arid XIV, respectively. 
Since their publication 1 have made casts of the coins described, 
and a plate has been prepared which is published with tlie 
'present paper. A reference is invited to the papers themselves, 
blit for convenience 1 append an abbreviated list of the coins. 


Dams op Akbar struck at JaunpOb and AjmIr Mints. 

No. 1. New type of Jaunpur dam, dateless. 

No. 2. Dam of Sallmfibid Ajmir, dated 982 A.H. 

No. 3. Dam of Salimabad, dated 1008 A.H. 

Some babe Pathan Coins. 

No. 1. Copper coin of (ihiyasu-d-diu Balban struck at 
Fakhrabad. 

No. 2. Billon coin of Shamsu-d-din Mahmud Shah of 
Deiili, dated 718 A.H. 

In the list of * Books on the Coins of Northern India at 
the end of C. J. Rodjiers’ ‘ Coin Collecting in Northern India’ is 
the folowing— (67) Coins of Shams-ud-diu Mahmud Shah. 1 
lait, i). J. Rodgers. I have not seen this pamphlet, but the 
paragraph I quoted in my paper ‘Some Rare Pathan Coins* 
from ‘ Coin Collecting in Northern India,’ was written after it, 
and obviously recapitulates the information contained in it. 

No. 3. Mohur of Muhammad Tug^laq struck at Tu^dilaq- 
pur alias Tirhut, date 736 A.H. 

No. 4. New variety of a common billon coin of Muham- 
mad Tughlaq, date 734 A.H. 

No. 5. Ditto. . , , . ,7 E e 

No. 6. Coin of Firoz Shah Tu^laq with his son Zafar, of 

mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli. 

No. 7. Coin of Firoz Shah Tu^^laq with his ^n Muham- 
mad Shah, of mint Daru-l-Mulk Dehli, date 790 A.H. 

R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 








Jattt Glossary. 

By E. JosBPR, I.C.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The language spoken by the Rohtak Jats is called by 
themselves J&tn. One and the same language, with dialectical 
tlifferences, almost imperceptible from villagt* to village, is 
8]>oken throughout the B4hgar or highlands lying between the 
Khadir of the Jamni on the east and the Hissar Harian4 tract 
nil the west. The language is variously known in dilFeront 
parts as B&hgaru, J4tii or Haridni. In Hari4n4. it is called, 
appropriately enough, DeswiH or Des4ri. In Delhi it is some- 
times styled Ohamarwd from the fact that the Chamdrs who 
alsn speak it are numerous ; but in Bohtak at least they speak 
it ungrammatically. The language is in reality a dialect of 
Western iiindf, modified on the one hand by the disturbing 
influences of Panj4bi in the north and on the other by the 
AhirwAti dialect of Gurgaon in the south which is classed in 
Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey as a form of the Mewilti 
dialect of Rajasthani. In Rohtak itself there is little of the 
former influence,' but the moment the town of Jhajjar is 
piiHsed, wo find the Jats of the south affected by Ahirw4ti, 
into which their speech rapidly merges. The distinguishing 
mark of the change, which at once arrests attention, is the 
substitution of o for final d. If an Ahir of Jhajjar or his 
•lat neighbour wishes to say that there has been a fine crop of 
bulrush millet, he will say “ baro dcbho bdjro huo.” With this 
dialect the following pages have nothing to do, though it is 
probable that some words have crept into the glossary which 
arc not spoken in the north of the district. It is extraordi- 
nary how local are partioular words, even particular forms of 
speech. Had I had the leisure I would have oolleoted all the 
words in one partioular village, but I have been obliged to 
compile them as I marched hither and thither through the 
district. The grammatical notes have in fact been recended at 
l^ampla. 

I^^nglish officers who serve in Rohtak generally find tw 
dialect difficult to understand and tiresome to ao<imre. 
hably the bulk of Indian officers do so too, and certainly the 
Muhainmadans who do not belong to the neighborhood ^ so. 
The reason of this lies in the neglect of Sanskrit and Hindi 


' Dr. Qrienon has been good enough .“Wly “f. iJHr 
^Py of hia grammatioal ntftea on the * 

(Nirw4nA) which wUl aimaar in vol. ix f i) cf the Lingoiatio j V* 

remarkable how moeb move' the speech of Ibia “ eneelea wf^ 
forma th«a 
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that IS nowadays so iirevalent. Wo are nurtured on tin 
peraianised Uidu of the inunsht, and the language of the llighei 
Standard Hindustani is ilio polished language of Delhi city 
Nothing is more useless for an understanding of the thought 
and wants of the villagers. At tlio prosent moment there is 
but one oifieer in the Panjab rommission who has ptissed llu^ 
higher standard in Sanskrit and but three who have satisfied 
the same test in Hindi, and not one of those three is a member 
of the Indian Civil Service. ! have often regretted for mv 
own sake the absence of a compulsory test in lliiidi. 

The object of the pn^sent notes is an attcmipt to simplify 
the work of the i^higlishmen wlio will serve in Rohtak in llu‘ 
future. U lias perplexed me considerably to know how best tu 
do this. One method that suggested itself w'as to record only 
such words a^* were to be found in no standard dictionaiy or 
were omitted from a given standard dictionary such as that of 
Platts. Even the latter of these alternatives seemed open to 
considerable inconvenitMice, and doubts again arose how slighi 
a modification of form would entitle a word to irndusLon in the 
glossary. Another course was to make a frank revelation el 
the extent of my own ignorance and to record only sue-li words 
as were new to mys df. It would be a bold assumption 
however - and, T trust, a groundless one — to suppose that all 
future oflicei’s would be as ignorant of Hindi as 1 was when I 
came to the district : it seemed on the other hand conceivable 
that a few might be even more stupendously ignorant. Ulti- 
mately 1 have attempted to include all th<‘ words in common 
use in Rohtak which so far as I knew were not in common use 
among educated Indians ; it will be found tliat almost all are 
Hindi, but there are a few which are corruptions of Pt'rsiaii, oi 
of English. The Hindi words are either * tatsamas ’ borrowiHl 
direct from Sanskrit or ' tadbliavas " which have come into tlie 
language through Prakrit. 

Not all the words however are in common use, for I have 
tried, whenever quoting a proverb or verso, to include every 
strange word in it, and there are some whicli are hardly known 
outside the quotation. On the other hand there are doubtless 
many instances of omission of words in (common use. These 
[ hope will be supplied by some future distriot officer. They 
must be written from the speech, proverbs or songs of the 
people, for the language has no literature. 

I , have divided my notes into three parts. The first is 
'grammatical and assumes on the part of the reader a know- 
ledge of Hindustani grammar. 1 have thought it unnecessary 
to repeat forms that are identical with the latter. The second 
is the J&td-English glossary, and here 1 have followed Mr. 
O’Brien’s original model in his ** Glossary of the MulWi 
Language,” interpolating proverbs and riddles in illustration 
of the words. Of the utility of the third part, or English- 
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Jftlii, I am more doubtful, butlliave compiltMl it chieliy to 
aid in the identification of a word whose nieaniim, but nol its 
exact form, lias been grasped on first hearing. I am indebted 
fur much assistance to Munshi I)iwan ('liand, »Sottlement 
Kanungo, without the aid of whose quick ear I should have 
been at a loss to render the spoken language correctly. 

Jnly 20, 1910. E. Joseph. 


PART 1. 

Gkammattcal Notes. 

§ 1 Notation and prontinciation. 

The al})habet employed is the ordinary Nagri, and the 
s\ stein of transliteration employed is in almost every case 
that whieh is adopted in every Hindi grammar or dictionary 
riie only points calling for remark are that ‘ n ’ is used both 
for i| and if, that the nasalized vowel which is symbolized in 
Hindi by the addition of a dot over the vowel alTected is 
written by me as h ; that the ng of the English word sing is 
repii'sentpd by w and transliterated by iig; that ir is transliter- 
Bied hy sh ; that N has not been employed. 

1 have not attempted to try and express the sound of the 
language hy taking any furtlier liberties with the al})habet. 
Minute variations in the value of different letters between JAtu 
and Urdu can only be acquired by first-liand acijuaintance. 

The most inarkcil cJiaracteristic of the speech is its 
broadness. Almost every initial a becomes 4 ; achh4 becomes 
4«*hha ; it is almost more than this, for the language is sjioken 
with a drawl and aachha more nearly represents the sound. The 
same characteristic is often observed in non-initial ‘a ’ sounds ; 

^ f/., ‘‘ to-morrow ” is not kal but nearer to firv kal, ^is I have 
written it ; yet it is not quite that, that being the sound of 
the words that mean ‘ time ’ or ‘ death * and ‘ famine.' 

Similarly jamn4, ' to be born,’ becomes j4mii& ; 

ohalua, * to go,’ becomes chalni, etc. 

Even other vowels than ‘a* undergo this change, 
[lichhe, ‘ behind, ’ is in J4t4 p4chhe. Similar changes in the 
direction of broad speech inay be seen in the use of ^W86dh4=s 
‘ simple,* for 8idh& and swmT— 4ithiiA= ‘ to get up,’ for uthni. 

Another change that is sometimes observed is that of r 
Jiito 1 as khal&, ‘ standing,* for khar&. 

A. Dbolbnsiok of thi Substantive. 

I, Suffixes. 

§ 2. The tennination of the agent oaee ia ^ ue aa in 
i^rdu, and of the genitive V k4, declining aa in Urdu. 
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Tlie termination of the dative case is not ^ ko but ^ no. 


The termination of the ablative is 9^ te or % ^ ke dhore tc 


‘ in,’ as in Urdu, is if meA : *on ’ is t pe, not par as in Urdu. 
The accusative takes the form either ci the nominative or of 
the dative. 

Note (1). The fact that accusative and agent case ma^ 
both end in t ne gives rise to considerable confusion. Both 
the subject and the object of the verb may have the same 
termination in the same sentence, e.g , : 


irli 


I beat the Sahib. 


Manne B4hib ne m4rya. J 

Ordinarily the difficulty is avoided by using the nomimv- 
tive form of the accusative when the verb is transitive and of 
such a tense as to require its subject to be in the agent case, 
and the dative form of the accusative when the verb is in 
transitive or of such a tense of a transitive verb that it has 
its subject in the nominative case; for example, 

8“ i?7^ ) 

> The Sahib boat me. 

Mai A sihib ne mirya 3 


or 

Cliliord sahib ne pakarya 

wi % # irft 

Manne polis pdkar ke le gayi. 


The Sahib seized the boy. 

The Police arrested and took 
me off. 


or 


> The Police took the boy off. 
Shhore ne polis le gayi. ) 

The ambiguity and its solution is well seen in the follow 
ing sentence: — 

ftranfrin je main sftAp ne 
n& ra&rt& to main e&Ap ne khi Uyi hont&. 

If I had not killed the anake, the snake would have bitten 


me. 


(2) Dhore is the equivalent of the Urdu p4i, 

\ 


ohhore ke dhore 


In the ohild's po o se e aiw. 


Vlt 

mere dhore 


With me. 
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Ill the true ablative, with the sense of ‘ from’, theie is no 
difference between mere te, and mere dhore te liya. When tlie 
^ense of the ablative is ‘ by dhore te will not be used, <• n, I 
l anuot do it is mere te n&hih ho sake. ’ ' 

(3) There are certain peculiar uses of the genitive 
(a) With the verb * m4rn& ’ in the sense of ‘ to strike ’ 
the object of the verb is put in the form of the mawuline in- 
Hwted genitive, for example — 


w wrr ( wlfl ) ii unt! 

.Mamie is ctihore (ehhori) ke m&rya 

W % Wit »lrtt 

.Maime is ke 14th i iniri 

ni W % 

.Mamie is ke thapar m4rya 


I liit this boy (or girl). 
1 liit him with a stick. 
1 s1a)iped him. 


{h) ^ I he same form of the genitive is used where in Urdu 
U.S ke pas is used; for example, the answer to the question 
Have you seen my horse? ” or “ my mare ? ” is respectively 

w «mit % twi ) 

■Maime is p41i ke dekhyil I 

}■ “ I saw it with this 
W tfrist ^ I heidsman.” 

Mamie is pall ke deklii ) 


(r) In the plirase tfV % i|t uit9. Is ke ghar ki 
kauii j4ne, referring to God, =• " Who knows the secrets of His 
“ variable reply to a question regarding the 

I eJihood of rain, etc.— it is probable that some word as fUf 
IS understood. 


(d) Vf %— Ib ke^this year, i—Pur ker^Jjast year. 
Here 91 % — Sal is under8t<3od. 

(4) In the dative of direction, the suffix is often omitted, 
' 9-, ^ft%Tgam giy4 = He has gone to the village, irwwl 
C^alcntta giy&=He has gone to Calcutta. 


//. Inflexion of the Noun Proper. 

§ 3. The departures from Urdu here are— 

(^) In masculine and feminine nouns the oblique plural 
nuinates in 9it 4A instead of in od. 

, feminine nouns the nominative form of the plural 

tne same as that of the singular and is not inflected. 
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Examples. 


Masculine. i 

1 

chhora. boy . 

bulad, bullock. 

b4bii, fatlie: 

Vocative 




singular. 

\ e ehhore. 

ere bulad. 

e bdbu. 

Oblirpie 




singular. 

ehhore. 

buhui. 

bilbu. 

Nominative 




plural. 

ehhore. 

1 

buhui. 

b4bi'i. 

Vocative 




plural. 

1 eclilioryo. 

ere bulado. 


Oblique 

IwHf 



plural. 

chhorAh. 

buladAh. 

bAbu&n. 

Feminine. 

Vocative 

chhori, girl. 

bir, woman. 

bahu, wile. 

singular. 

e chhori. 



Oblique 

singular. 

chhori. 

bir. 

W bahti. 

Nominative 

plural. chhori. 

bir. 

bahu. 

V ocative 
plural. 

t wftiT 

e chhoryo. 


• • 

Oblique 

plural. 

Whqf 

clihoryAh. 

^Irf. bir&h, 

bahu4i 


Noivs, 

(1) In ono word there ap|>(^am to be a pure locative 

case. 

— ghardii jA = go home. 

This termination does not appear to occur in any other 
word. 

(2) Tlie vocative plural of bAbu does not exist, as no one 
man can call more than one father : nor are vocatives used »n 
bir woman or bahn wife : morn polite forms of address are 
employed. 

B, Declension of the Pronouns. 

§ 4. The Personal Pronouns. 

These differ considerably from Urdu, and will be given in 
full. The use of the alternative forms of the accusative has 
already been explained. 
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ItHlioiild here he noticed that the nersoual pronouns atlord 
:'ie only instance of the apparent omission of 51 no in the 
.tjreiit ciise. Probably in the siiipilar it is absorbed in the 
liiial letter J)f inaifi 1; in the case of the 2nd person ainjfiilar 
:md of the plural of both pronouns il survives in tlie final 
letter of the inflected form of the ajjent cas«‘. 

Person. 



A^iiujular. 


Plnrnl 

Xom 

St. maih=:l. 


ham - we. 

Acc. 

main, nianne--me. 

liam. hanuie - us. 

\ii<‘nt 

main, manne — I. 

haman. ham ne 




- we. 

( len. 

mora~=iny 

(deelin- 

— inluira -our (declin- 


ing as in Urdu). 

ing as ill Urdu). 

Ihit. 

i?ij maniio-rto me. 

’i|n5|’ -ham ne-to us. 

Abl. 

kOt- mere te. 

VfV ft — men* 
(Ihore le. 

— matte. 

1 from 
;• or by 

1 me. 

1 

iffTr 3*— mhare le. \ 

ifTT W inhare j 

lu f ^ by 

dhore te. i 

S —Imm te. ] 



2)1(1 Perm)) 


Siitffvfar. 


Phmil. 

Nom. 

g g, tu-tun = thou. 

gi?. turn' = you. 

Voc. 

gg tu-t nil “thou. 

. g^. turn - ye. 

Aee. 

g g tu-tuh-taune 

gn nr g?^. turn, tumii 0 = 


- thee. 


you. 

Agent 

^ i!%, tain, taniie - 

gut '»»■ gw, lumA'i, turnne- 


thou. 


= you. 

Oen. 

tera - thy 

(deelin- 

HTTT. thara - your (dec.lin 


ing as in Urdu). 

ing as in Urdu'. 

Dat. 

W, tanne, to thee. 

gw turn ne = lo you. 

Ahl. 

S, tere te. 


ipt ft. thare te. i 


^ ft, tere | 

dliore te. j 

il^T, tatte. J 

from 
[ or by 

1 thee. 

1 

thAre 1^ 

dhore te. j you. 

QK turn te. ' 


1 The pronunciation of turn all through is almo'^t nearer tarn than 
nun. 
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§ 5. Demoimtrative Pronouns. 

The most marked difference between the demonstrative 
pronouns in Jatu and in Urdu is that in the former 
there is a distinct form for the feminine singular nomi- 
native. 



Yoh 

II 

he, she, it. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

Noin. 

ifpf— yoh, mas. — 

he or 

% — ve - they or these. 



this. 



— yAh, fern == 

she or 




this. 


Acc. a. 

As nominative. 


^ — ye. 

b. 

ne. 


f W ^ — in ne. 

Agent. 

fe >t- is ne. 


fW if — ^in ne. 


<fi| —in ne. 



Gen. 

W WT— iB ka. 


f W WT- in ka. 


ft n\ ka. 



Dat. 

ft % — in ne. 


fW % — ill ne. 

Abl. 

ft — in te. 


fw if— in te. 


ft ijt*T S — in dhore te. 

fir i — in dhore te. 


Oh 

= that 

, he, she, it. 


Siiigular, 


Plural. 


Noiu. oil, mas. = he or that, we : they or those. 

wall, fern. = she or that 
Acc. a. As nominative. 

b. # — us ne. 

Agent. ^ —us ne. 

Gen. m—us kA. 

Dat. % — us ne. 

Ahl uste. 

\ S — us dhore te. 

§ 0. The llelative Pronoun. 

aft. Jo = who, which, what, he who, etc. 
Singular. Plural. 

Norn. m\ — jo. 


^ — we. 

^ if. >>.1111 ne. 

ww % — un ne. 

wir w— un kA. 

WW • — un ne. 

* 

^ — un te 

ww Vt^ — un dhore te. 


eft— Jo* 
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Singular. Plural. 

Aco. a. lit — jo. a. ait — ^jo. 

b. %— jis “e- b. ii— jis jis ne. 

rff # — ^jin lie. 

/ irff or ftre— jin or jis ; ^ ftia— jU jis, th«> siiflixes 

Ublitjue \ the suffixes tlirough- througliout as before, 
cases, i out as in the demoii- 
^ strati ve pronouns. 

Notes (1). In tlie singular jin is the more cluiractenstic 
furm , i)ut the form of the plural shows that jis is also good 
Jatu. 

(2) In the plural instead of the distributive form jis jis, 
jin IS sometimes heard, but this appears to be an exotic form 
introduced from Urdu. 

§ 7. The (.Wrelative Pronoun. 

Oh is fireferred ti) ^ so. 

Note. — In the adverbial construction ftnf jib (tluMi) is the 
I iivariable correlative of jib (when). 

§ S. The Interrogative Pronouns. 

Kaun, ‘ who, ' ‘ which ’ ‘t 

'the singular exactly follows the declcmsion of jo, the 
n hitive .^pronoun ; the oblique cases being either ^ kin or 
kis. The plural also follows the same rule with this 

dillerence that ^ i|ft kin kin is used as well as kis 

kis. 

% Ke, what. 

Numiiiativo % — ke. 

Accusative % — ke. 

Oenitive mt W — ^kyAii kA. 

§ 9. The Indefinite Pronouns. 

Koi ^ some, someone, any. 

Tile accusative is either koi or kisse lie. The 

oblique cases are fisv kisse with the usual suffixes. 

Note (1). In the agent case where a negative follows the 
suffix sf lie, the latter is almost assimilated with the pronoun as 

) 

> No one said it. 

KissAh nA kahA. ) 

(2) For the Urdu kisi nA kisi, JatA employs * 

kisse te kisse, or still more emphatically = kw*® 

te kisse ho. 
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(3) The plural exists in the nominative koi only. 

^ kuchh, * something,’ * anything.’ 

Thief presents no differences, but viirr if wdsta n& is far 
commoner and more idiomatic than kuchli nahih. 

C. Adverbs. 

§ 10, So far as syntax is coiicorned. adverbs call for no 
remark. But their form is in many cases very different in 
JAifl; e.f/., — 


to-inorrow or yestenlay 

mm 

. . kal. 

yes 

TO 

. . hambe. 

at the side, near 


. . dhore. 

behind, after 

mm 

, . paohhe. 

till, until 

m9 

•j 

. . lug. 

now 


. . ib. 

then (correlative) y 
when — (relat i ve ) . ) 

. 

. . jib. 

wlien ‘i 

. mm 

. . kad. 

where ^ 


, . kare. 

r 


. . kit. 

1 

IWf 

, . kare. 

whither^ .. ^ 

1 

. . kitor. 

L 


. . kiiighe 

C 


. . are. 

here . . 


. . are. 

( 


. . it. 

hilln*r . . [ 


. . it. 

( 

t*H 

. . inghe. 

there . . ^ 


. . lit. 

I 

•Wf 

. . ure. 

thither 


. . aim. 

w 

. . ut. 

thus, BO 

• t 

. . nyffh 

D . — The Verb- 

§ 11. Tlie Infinitive. 

—Active Voice. 
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The uainflected infinitive end8, as in Urdu, with m n&, 

•'.y — 

’ftWTT ^TWT % 1 

> It is best to speak tlu» trutli. 

S4(di bolna 4ehh& se. ) 

The inlleeted infinitive is formed by droppinu tht* hnal 
letter of the termination, and adding, wlien euphony demands 
it. a short ‘ a ' before the now final n, c.//.,— 

Fit to drink. 

Piuaii ke l&ik. ) 

I Fit to eat. 

Khan jog. f 

Maranala. About to die. 

^ Fh ja’anaU =i Kh, you on the road. 

§ 12. Tlie b'ulure Participle. 

Tlie future participle is formed by adding the termination 
Ala to the iiifleetcd infinitive. e.f7.,‘- 
karnA = To do. 

inS^Tfir. karnala = About to do. 
ma rna = To die. 

maranala — About to die. 

§ 13. The l^resent Participle is as in Urdu. Thc‘ Verb 
WTifT Ana— to come — has, however, a curious form in 
AintA. — Amt e is equivalent to the Urdu Ate Ate : and 
’ft “Amte hi — immediately on arrival. 

§ 14. Tlie (’!onjunetive Participle is as in Urdu. 

S Ifi. The Past Participle. 

In forming the jjast participle, there is interpolated 
between the root and the final A of the termination a sound 
almost amounting to i, but not quite so distinct. It may be 
n* presented by ii, y. 



Infinitive. 

Examplfs. 

Pnd Participle. 


. . marnA 

.. to die 


. marya. 

•inrf 

. . mArna 

, . to kill, beat 


, . mArvA. 


. . phetna 

. . to meet . . 


. , phetyA. 


simnA 

. . to sew 

9twx 

. . simyA. 


gAclnA 

. . to bury 

imwT 

. . gAdyA. 


. . karnA 

, . to do 

uwt 

. . karyA. 

«tit 

, . thannA 

. . to determine 

91^ 

. . thAnvA. 
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Tliere are, of course, some irregular formations as — 



Infinitive, 


Past Participle, 

likT 

, , bona 

to be 

, , hu&. 

9^ 

. . deua 

to give 

. . , , diya. 

9Nt 

. . lemi 

to take 

. . • • liy&. 

nmf 

• • j&na ■ • 

to go 

. . fiWT . . giyA. 


§ 16. The Imperative. 

The singular imperative is, as in Urdu, tlie plain rout of 
the Verb, t.g.^ mar = boat ! 

The plural imperative either takes the Urdu form witt 
m&ro, or the Urdu precative form with a slight difference of 
intonation as in'Vr, mdryo. The difference in use between these 


appears to be two-fold. 

The precative form is more distant, and future; tlie 
imperative form more immediate. The imperative form agaiu 
would be used to a junior or to a low-caste person, while to a 
senior the precative form may be used, even of immediate 
action. 

The Urdu precative form in — * iye,* e.fy.,kariye,is not used 
ill J&tfi. 


§ 17. The Aorist Tense. 

This differs from Urdu in tlie form of the first person 
plural, which ends in ah, e,g ,, — 


Singular, Plural, 

. . iiiaiA kari'iA . . mi • ■ haui kar&A. 
g V? . . tu kare . . g«i ■ ■ turn karo. 

VT . . oh kare . . 9 we kareh. 

Nfjte (1). These terminations correspond exactly to those 
of the Auxiliary Verb, which is conjugated below. 

(2) In the Verb j4n& the first person singular is wti 
jah as well as uii«, jduA. ^ 

jj 18. The Auxiliary Verb. 


Preaivi. 

Singular. Plwral. 

^ ^ main sdu , . ^ 

5 1 . . tu se . . 5 »i fl 

.. ohse ..9^ 


ham s4h. 
turn BO. 
weseA. 
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PaaU 

Same as Urdu, with the exception that iho feminine plural 
i> often thi as singular, and not «¥ thin. 

§ 19. Tlie Indefinite Present Tense. 

This tense never takes the Urdu form, which is compouiid- 
ptl of the imperfect participle and the present Auxiliary Vorh, 

main kartA hfih. 

Tlie only exception to this rule appears to occur in the 
negative phrase S' irflf UTP^IT, main nahih jAnta, which is proh- 
;ih1y an introduction from Urdu. 

The present tense is either — 

(а) The aorist alone. 

(б) The aorist compounded with the present auxiliary. 

Thus ‘ 1 am doing it’ is main karun siih or t 

ww main karfiii ; We are going ” is ^ ham chalAh sAh 

nr ham chalAh, just as in Urdu * 1 am going ’ is main 

jiita huh or main JAtA. This tense has the indefinite value of 
thi' Urdu main jAtA hun = * 1 am going.’ 

§ 20. The Definite Present Tense. 

To avoid the po.‘«sible futurity of the above tense, and to 
indicate that the action is at the moment of speech in course 
of lulfilment the compound tense formed from the root of the 
verb, combined with the past participle of WTT rahna, and 
ihc present auxiliary verb, is employed. 

Singular. Plural 

t main kar riha sun w irr ham kar rihe sah 

ij WT t, tu kar riliA se. ip vr turn kar rihe so. 

^ oh kar rihA se. t unc we kar rihe sen. 

r (etc.) am actually doing it now. 

Note , — ^If the auxiliary is omitted, the present significance 
changed to a perfect, 6.g., V ftv oh A rihA means not 
' lie is coming,’ but * he has come.’ 

§ 21. The Future. 

The future is formed, as in Urdu, by the addition of the 
•lo(ilinable suffix aiT gA to the aorist. It follows that the first 
person plural is vcfil karAAge, and not kareAge. 

§ 22, The Past Imperfect. 

Just as the indefinite present is compounded the 
fuixiliary present' and the aorist, and not as in Urdu of the 
■mxiliary present and the imperfect participle, so the pMt 
*niperfect is compounded of the auxiliary past and the const. 
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and not as in Urdu of the auxiliary past <^nd tlie imperfect 
participle, e.gf., — 

Singular. Plural. 

- > main karun tJia .. •• luuii karan the. 

a WJ HT . . tu karc tlia . . gi? iftt ♦ . . turn karo the. 

. . oil kare tlia . , # ^ . . we karon the. 

= T (ete.) was doing it. 

§ 23. The Past Unfulfilled (Jouditioual. 

Tlu* structure of this tense is the most eiirioiis in the 
language. It is formed by mlding % hai for every person to 
the ordinary aorist. 

In the correlative pari of the senteme it is optional to 
omit the termination % hai, (.g., 

l.v/ Shtfjular. # 5® iK?f ^ ifT HtF (%) 

<K ' 

je main nyiih kariih iiai to main marihi 
(hai). 

'Ind Singular. «r g sc iirr % ifT g ( % » 

je tu nynh kare hai to tu rnare (hai). 

3r(/ Sinfjular. # w liTT % tfr «fr i%) 

je oh iiyufi kare hai to oh mart* (liaiK 

Ut Plural. 4} ^ ^ ^ % nt w wct ( 

je hamnyuh kar&h hai to ham mar&h (hai^ 

2nd Plural. it ^ HI gn (%) 

je tuin nyuh karo hai to turn rnaro (hai). 

3rd Plural. it t % HI ? Hr (I*) 

je we iiyuii karefi hai to we mareh (hai). 

= lf 1 (etc.) had done so, 1 should have died. 

Notes. 

(1) The fact that the auxiliary verb is ^ sdn not # hun 
and its 3rd person % se not % hai, and the fact that this termina- 
tion is not conjugated, suggest at ^nce that it has nothing to 
do with the auxiliary verb. 

(2) The same tense exists in MultAni. See O’Brien’s 
glossary of the Mult&ni language, page vii, where the terminft- 
tion is given as h& and O’Brien thought the tense was 
peculiar to Mult&ni. He believed h& to be the substantive verb, 
though page v shows it is not. 

(3) Dr. Grierson, to whose notice I brought the existence 
of tl^ tense, suggests that it is probably reidly an old futui'e, 
something of the nature of — 
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Hincfular. Plural 

* ‘ Mfirihan . maivlial. 

Marihai . niaivlio. 

“ Marihai .. inareliaT. 

Thifl tense has ^one ihroujLsh various eliaiij^es of ineaiiiiig 
** (just as the old present has become the present coiulitioiial 
“in lliiidi), and in Kaslmim is actually a past conditional. 

“ The iinh, hai, etc., is a lormi nation, not the verb substantive, 
“the h representing an old s or sh. Thus Sanskrit man- 
'•shyiljni, Prakrit marisanmi, marilianii, modern inariliai'i.” 
Cf. O’Brien, op. cit., pp. v and vi, on the Multani future. 

(4) The ordinary Urdu form of the past ^‘onditional is 
also in use, lor example,— 

•1 ^ «r ffm ^ wtr je a] thora pam 

iia liohta to tor charii jata-lf such a little >\ater were not 
running to-day, it would How up (on to the Helds). 

It the aj were omitted, the sense might e(|ually he ‘ If 

a little water had not been niiming, it would have flown 
up (on to the Helds). 

§ 24. The Future Conditional. 

Future conditionals are t^xpreased as in Urdu 

I//.) by tlic usi? of the aorist, when a gcmeral asseilion is 
made, v.<j., - 

it WT 1ft W 4ft ^ paehhwa ehal jne 

to same ki ks ho jae. If the west wind blows, there* is hope of 
.1 good year ; 

[h) by the use of the future, wlien the future nature of 
the contingency ha* to be emphasised, e.r/.,— 

H 5 WF ifin ift # HTWT, je tu k&t legA to main 

ru&riihg&. 

If you cut it, I shall beat you. 

There is, however, another form. If, in the first example 
above, it is desired not to express a general truth, but to 
indicate the fact that if only the west wind would begin to 

blow now, there is still hope of a good year, the ^ hai will be 
added to the first part of the sentence as in the past conditional, 

jepachhwA chaljfe 

hai to same ki is ho j4e. 

In thifl tense, however, the termination is apparently added 
">nly to the 3id person singular. 

§ 26. The other tenses of the active voice wcord with 
those in use in ordinary Urdu. The following i^omatio 
^f tenses already discussed may be conveniently noted 
here. 
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(1) Uses of the Poet Participle. 

This is sometimes used when Urdu would employ the 
inflected infinitive, e.g.,— 

mi, mare pAchhc = After death. 

wts *1 i US lie gaye ne kai 841 hue = how many 

years is it sinct' he went ? 

(2) A contingent future is formed by repeating the aorist 
with a negative, e.g . , — 

w main karuh kih na kaniii=r may do it 
perhaps ; perhaps not. 

(3) The verb uNrr len4, added to the root of an intran- 
sitive verb itself becomes intransitive, and gives the meaning' 
of completed action, e.g ., — 

^ ho liy4 = it is finished. 

WT fiiWT, 4 liy4 = lie has come. 

(4) The verb vwifT rakhn4 is idiomatically used as an 
intensive where Urdu employs den4: e.j/., ‘to present a peti- 
tion ’ is arzi de-rakhn4; ‘ to sow cotton ’ is b4ri bo-rakhn4 ; bhej 
rakhna, to send: khol rakhn4, to open. 

(6) The xiast tense of the verb rahn4 is used in the 
common plirase ‘ oh rih4 ’ as ‘ there it is,’ “ voila.” 

(6) An inversion of the common form of the past tense is 
most idiomatic ; e.jy. , " fkm wc oh giy4 mar * ’ for ‘ oh mar 
giy4* ‘he died.’ The phrase is very vivid but not used for 
special emphasis. 

(7) In the imperative it is common to combine both 
negatives , t .e. , the prohibitive inr with the negative irr '* W WT 

mat na chaliyo,” “don’t you go.” 

(8) Tlie past tense of the verb baithn4 to sit” is 

used idiomaticaUy for ‘ failed,’ ‘ ceased ’ ‘ gave up,’ e.p., a man 
whose sight is failing will say of his eyes 

deklian te baith rihe seA.” Of a tree which is dying it will be 
said “ # rdkh hoan te baith rih4 se,” “ the 

tree is ceasing to be, drying up.” 

The Paeaive Voice. 

§ 26. The passive voice is formed exactly as in Urdu, 
subject to the modifications of form already dealt with, 

“ I am being beaten ” is not main m&rd j4t& hfiA. but 
it wNl maiA mdryi jaAA sAA. 

The best rule for the use of the passive is, however, to 
avoid It wherever possible, e.ff., instead of saying “the tree 
was blown down by the wind ’’ the JAt will either say ‘ 
wind blew the tree down, ’ or more probably ' thetne feD 
down from the wind.’ Ordinarily the passive is little nsed, 
except in such phrases as If wraf f)r*r, maid m&ry& gfyA. 
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^ 91 . awr/, n.m., body, limb. 

ii.f., breast covering or bodice worn by married 
women, ‘‘ angl gail peti, mdn gail ” a girl favours her 
mother as her bodice fits her bust. 
nnguthi, ii.f., finger ring with jewel or other ornament. 

n.m., tricks, hank/-panky. 
ffkiydiit plural of dk, n.m., calotropis procera. 
wSm. agetd, adj., early, precocious. 

achraji n.m., a Ic'wonder, a remarkable or unusual 
occurrence. 

(fjkd, n.m., goat. 

Gold aohbat, ajhd dhan dumdn dheddn piydr. 

Gore khetiboe ke ehdron ahakha khowdr.^* 

A slave for friend, a goat for wealtli, Puma and such 
for love — A field sown near the village site, all four 
men are wretched. 
ajharty n.f., she-goat. 
aiaknd, v.a., to forbid. 

atkal aatkal, adv., approximately. 
arangd, n.m., (1) weeds; (2) a collection of things lying 
together as patwari’s papers, zamindar’s tools, clothes or 
utensils. 

arang hafang, n.m., miscellaneous, useless articles, 
** paraphernalia.” 

ardns, n.f., (1) difficulty, complication; (2) obstacle ; (3) 
insistence, ardna men dyd^ got into a hole ; afdna Idnd^ to 
insist. 

ardhd, n.m., a grass preserve in the middle of cultivated 
fields. 

W flffe, adv., here. Cf. dfe. 
ark^ self-sown, run wild, 
urna, v.n., to adjoin. 

araan paraan^ n.m., miscellaneous articles of small 
value as orangd (q.v.). ^ i r 

^wnr, an’cft, n.f., absence, lack, of anything, andt ke aaim 
ae ‘ because there was no crop *— sometimes the meaning 
is lack of relations. The word seems to be a corruption 
from anAo^, which is from an privative and hand, and so 
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means want, poverty : the particular sense can be illd^£e(l 
from the context. 

ant, n.f., point. 

** 8el hi ani^ hal ki ani, sui ki anf, kalm H an;, 
“ phale harm se.” 

The spear’s point, the plough’s, the needle's, the 
pen’s prosper by fate, /.#»., success in these profes- 
sions depends on fate. 

andiy n.f., (1) an iron band bound round the hub of the 

spinning wheel; (2) a similar band round the base of the 
plough clamping the phdli and panihdri (q.v.). 

atkddshi, n.f., eleventh day of either half of the 
lunar month. 

** Sdtmn badi atkddshi gan garje lidhi rut, 

“ Piyd tun jd so Mdlve, ham jdh sail Gujrdt.^^ 

If the clouds thunder at midnight on the eleventh 
of the dark half of Sawan, my husband you go to 
Malwa, I’m off to Gujrdt.” 

A sure sign of famine. 

adhkdran, n.f., half-sharer (of a woman). 
adhhdri^ n.m., half-sharer (of a man). 
adhl^ adj., clear, distinctive, used with pdhchdn. 

andri, adj., stupid, dense, 
aneib, adj., many, too many. 

^|3^, angherd, adj. , uninvited, unowned, liaving no particular 
business, loafing, angherd dyd, came unasked, angheni 
bachkd, a waif. 
ant, n.m., end, aim. 

" jRoti ant, roti pahth, 

“ Btkiydn ne gdwen sant.” 

Bread is man’s aim, 

Bread his path. 

The saints (fakirs) hymn bread. 
wiWTC, ankir, n.m., difference. The, root idea of the word is 
space. 

unmrT, antkd,- adj., too much, excessive. 

“ Ghand nd antkd bolnd, ghani nd antM chup; 

“ Ghand nd antkd harmd, nd ghani antki dhup.” 

" Not speech nor silence to excess. ” 

“ Nor rain nor sunshine to excess.” 

Moderation in all things. 
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ambar^ n.m., sky. 

ir^T, H-m., a small species of miniosa. 

alu, n.m. & f., owl. 

alekh, adj., invisible — an attribute of (lod. 
ala, n.m., a very small Hy that damages wheat. 

alkat, n.f., aloofness, abhorrence; ft-khainchna to feel 
abhorrence, keep oneself aloof. 

aljhern^ n.m., di.sagreement, dispute. 
aWat, conj., however, at least, 
n.f., obstinac3^ 

albdtU, adj., headstrong, obstinate — of men or animals. 
aver, n.m., delay. 

TOT, nshlti, adj., headstrong, obstinate — of men or animals. 

. ashtmin, n.f., as dihen^ q.v. 
cifital, n.m., a Bairagi monastery. 
nsraUti, n.m., as darat, q.v. 

TO ffb, interj., a noise made to turn bullocks in plough or cart 
to the right. 


riiikal, n.m., a bull. 

^iw. uMli, n.m., a letter (of the alphabet), c.^., finkh 
kddnt}=To write a abort letter. 

Hfji. ling, n.f., grazing fees (taken by proprietors of the village 
from non-owners). 
lingal, n.f., finger. 
linch, n.f., fire. 

^t* tint, n.f., 1. Knot. 

2. Difficulty. 

3. Custom , agreement. 

dnU, n.f., knot (poetical form of ant, q.v.). 
ftmr. lintnd, v.a., to fill up (a tank or well, etc.). 

“ Brdhman ho ke ante johr, 

“ BawyA ho he hare marof, 

“ Zamihddr kohele hof ; 

“ Ttnon h& dyd, thdp le, or.” 

If a Brahman fills up a tank, 

Or a Baniya practises pride, 

Or a Zamindar takes a bribe ; 

Tlie end of all three, mark you, has come. 
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nff, dhdu, Q.in., fine, strong bullock ; also of an entire bull 

used for ploughing, not covering (used generally with 
buld, q.v.). 

dk, n.m., calotropis procera — pi. akiydh. 
dkaf, odj., uneven, up and down, of ground. 
dkhl'i, n.f., I. Difficulty. 

2. Holes or ruts in a road. 

w/um, n.ni., 1. A shallow trench dug to carry water 
from village or jungle to fields ; dyaw 
kd pant = the water which it carries. 

2. Approach, futurity, 

ogam budhi, n.f., wisdom. 

“ Agam budhi bantyd, 

“ Paehham budhi jat." 

Forotliought the Saniya’s, and afterthought the Jat’s. 
vtwt. drhhd, adj., good ; all words are lengthened like this. 

WT7, dtheii, n.f., the 8th day of either half of the lunar mouth. 
'VTV 9T>, dth nd sdth, adj., nought, useless. Cf. 'at si.xes 
and sevens.’ 

‘‘ Kheti U8 ki, dp kare. 

“ Adhi us ki dekhan jde. 

“ Aye gaye ko puehhe bdi 
" Us ki kheti d^ lui sdth.*’ 

His are the fruits of forming, who works himself. 

He gets half who goes to see. 

He who enquires of the passers-by 
Nought of the fruits gets he. 

W1V. dd, n.f.. 1. Ftovention, obstacle. 

2. Barrier. 

3. Line — of A'arson, etc., sown up and down the 
wheat crop. 

^TVT. ddd, adj., 1. Curved, crooked. 

n.m., 2. Reclining on side with legs drawn up. 

'* Rdrkarotobolod^. 

“ Knt karo to rakho gddd." 

Would yon quarrel 1 Speak crooked. 

Gk> in for business 1 Eirep a oart. 

xiTf • dri, adj., obstinate, quarrelsome. 

dn, n.f., anjrthing avoided or foresworn, e.g., ddrd ki 
«e=wine is foresworn. 
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fitham, n.m., the west. 

Mman, n.m., same as ntkam, q.v. 

WTimr. fMamnd, adj., western, 
tiiwf- fithamndn, adv., westwards. 

fiflar, n.m., respect, honor, deference. 

BJuii, bhaiidri besivd, 

‘‘ I'inon jdt kfhjdt ; 

.Tve kd ddar karen, 

“ Chalte 'puchhen nd bdC^ 

The bard, tlie baker, the strumpet, 

All three castes are low ; 

They lionour the new comer, 

And ask not when he goes. 

ddhamddh, adv., half and half, equally. 

Hcd bdtven, kud duen^ gtifi ddham ddh.^^ 

Left in the plough, right at the well, and half and 
half in the cart.” 

The meaning is that in the plough the left bullock has 
most work, as the turns are made to the right, vice 
verm in the well : the cart goes straight. As a 
matter of fact, the well and plough generally work 
alike. 

ddhi dheUen, n.f., a time of day, about 12 to 2 p.m. 
dnand, n.m,, ease, pleasure, tranquillity, peace, com- 
fort. 

dryd^ n.m., a vegetable, not unlike a small cucumber. 
r/7, n.f., 1. Moisture, damp. 

2. Mischief, folly. 

^T^T. did, n.m., a hole, niche in a wall. 
dlkaSf n.m., laziness. 

Alkas nind uncord ne khoive. 

* ' Bir ne hhowe hdnsu 
” Tdkd bidj mdl ne Wwm. 

ChoT ne khowe khdnaV' 

Laziness and sleep betray a man, and giggling a 
woman. . . , j 

(Craving for) interest betrays the principal — and 
coughing the thief. 

^t^t. tUndy n.m., a bird’s nest. 

^TlT. dlldy adj., moist, damp. 
dfiy n.f., hope. 
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“ Hari kheti gabkan dhimii. 

“ Munh par jdwe jib ki as/" 

Green crops, a cow in calf ! 

When you taste, it’s time to liope. 

“ Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched.*' 

^rw. dsaur/^ ii.f., strength, endeavour, courage; hirntnaf of 
Urdu.* 

fha?i, n 111 ., a fakir’s residence or a Pandit’s seat or wfff. 
dsauj\ n.in., the 7th month of the year, »Sept. to Oct. 

WlWVf, d^ra/, ii.in., a brahmin, other than one’s family po/rohit, 
employed to do petty services such as cooking, etc., or 
engaged in a village where one is temporarily residing. 
The word is Sanskrit and primarily means *• dependent.” 

dmttdi, n.m., same as Asrat^ q.v. 

HT^T. dsni^ n.m.. 1. Help, e.g., mdlik ke dsre 1e, by God’s help. 

2. Power, Kdl par gayd^ Koi dsrd mhin rihri 
Famine has fallen ; tlierc is no power left 
in me. 


% 

tw. iiichh, n.f., the Bauiya’s account against the Zamindar of 
moneys paid as revenue, &c. 

ikthaure, adj, pi., collected together, assembled. 

Xjn, it, adv., here, hither. 

ib, adv., now; ib ke sdl, or more commonly ib ke, this year. 

ilhdn, n.m., anything useless to attempt, or beyond 
one’s capacity or position. 
iMri, n,f., woman ; wife. 

“ K%8 hi tkdkur pdllt, kis hi mitr kaldtl, 

" Kis ki beswd istri, ids kd haniyd ydr.” 

Whose foundling is the Mkur, whose friend the kalal ' 
Whose wife is the stram^et, whose boon companion 
the Baniya ? 


t 

fdt inffke, adv., hither. 

indht, n.f., a pad used in canying wateivpotB on the bead. 
** JkMi dwe, dabbi jdm.** 
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“ Squashed it comes, and squashed it goes ” — coming 
and going, to and from the well, the pot rests on 
the pad. 

ihdhan^ n.m., fire-wood, fuel. 

Sdnj sakdle ki bddli^ do paihre ki punhydr. 

Klidtan ho he indhan ko chdli, t'moh mhin paddr.^’* 

Morning’s and evening’s clouds, the woman who 
fetches water at noontime. 

The carpenter’s wife who goes out for wood; there’s 
no depending on any of them. 

tw, ikh, n.ni., sugar-cane, 
fw!, irkhti, n.f., enmity. 

‘‘ KavXikan tajnd saihj sai, par tirid ka nek, 

“ Mdn,bardif irkhd^ Tulsi durlabh ye//.” 

It's easy to give up (love of) gold ; but to give up the 
love of a woman, pride, show and enmity — ^Tulsi, 
this is hard. 


lujhdrd, adj., naked, bare. 

“ Tin 'oghdfi sab dhakin^ kar le fhdr bichdr. 

“ Is gdhd ne khd ke jib jdyye panhdr."' 

Throe naked, all the rest covered : think it out , 
woman. 

Solve this riddle, then go and fetch your water. 

Answer — rafters in a roof. 

w/ar, n.m., or n.f., a deserted village — adj., deserted. 

“ Uja/r dekhke gujar kude dhdl dekhke bairdgi. ^ 

“ Khir dekhke bdJman k&de^ Hnoh ho jden rdzV 

The Gujar jumps (for joy) when he sees a deserted 
village, the Bairagi when he sees a shield, the 
Brahman when he sees rice-milk ; then all three are 

(The**^^uiar is a thief, tlie Bairagi often plays 
with a shield, and the Brahman is fond of good 
food.) 

ujdr^ n.m., 1. A spot exposed to injury, e.g., nwH kydri 
bandardh kl ujdr men sai ^my field gets overrun by 
monkeys. 
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2. Jungle, deserted luid. 

CHtjar ee ujar bhali, ufar se hhali ujdr. 

'^'Jahdh dekhiye O&jar, tealtdh dijie mdr.” 

A deserted village is better than the Gujar, better a 
howling desert ; when yon see a Gujar, kili him m 
the spot. 

(It is better to live quite alone than in tlic ronqmay oi 
such thieves as Gujars are.) 

uksiid, v.n., 1. To rise. 

2. To bo stirred, to be moved. (Of emo- 
tions). 

Wit, nkhal, u.m., the wooden or stone mortar in wliich grain 
is crushed. 

ukhli, n.f., a stone or wooden mortar smaller than wkhn}. 
q.V, 

Wlf, ugdr, n.m., a cattle yard, as yher, q.v. 

Wl, ugam, n.m., the east. 

Wn, ugman, n.in., same as ugam, q.v. 

WRT, ugmand, adj., eastern. 

Wrati ugmandh, adv., eastwards, preceded by fe «| v..— to tin* 
east of. 

** Tin bulad, yhar men do chaki. 

“ Ugmandh khet, Hdkim ki bdki." 

Three bullocks, two corn nulls in the house, 
field in the east — and the Government’s revenue n ill 
be in arrears. 

i.e., why have an extra bullock and an extra mill, 
which mean waste 1 

If your field is in the east, coming and going the sun 
will be against you. 

vgdhi, n.f., mon^ collected, especially the Government 
revenue. 

14T11T> vgdhnd, v.a., to collect (money, etc.). 

Wltr. ufld, adj., bright. ' 

^fli. wdnd, v.n., to fiy away. 

“ Tholhe paehhofe, ud ud jd." 

If yon winnow hollow (gram), it will all fiy away. 
(Waste labour, like ‘ ploughing the sands.’) * 

WV, td, adv., thither. 

Ill, tdor, n.m., answra. 
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W*IT, utarnd, vtar jdnd, v.n., to die. 
ultam, adj., exalted, 
fdr, n.m., north. 
airdf adj., northern. 
utrdiy adj., or n.f., north wind. 
ntrdnhd, adj., northern. 
utrdnhdn, adv., northwardly. 

^^ 19 , tides, n.f., a form of salutation to kanphdrds, q.v. 

udh, ii.f., noise, uproar, bickering. 

^^iV. udham^ n.f., same as udh, q.v. 
utlhttlnd, v.n., to elope. 
iimmn,nA\\,, cloud. 

Virrv, ummu sunmdn, adv., approximately. 

9^9, upmg, adj., footless, crippled, lame; so depending upon 
others. 

*311897, upapid, v.n., to spring up, germinate, grow. 

^qr^ft, updo, n.m., remedy. 

updesh^ n.m., exhortation. 

“ Auron ke updesh par^ sabhi (jurti hharimr. 

** Apne apm mukh par, sabhi ke dhuiy 
In exhorting others all men are full-blown saints. 

But every man has dust upon his own face. 

/.e., all men can see the mote in their brothers’ eyes, 
but not the beam in their own. 

^qnr9, nprdhan^ n.m., high barren land, whose rain water is 
drained into a tank or less commonly into cultivated lands ; 
johar kd uprdhan^ the catchment area of a tank. 

9qi*if, uphamd, v.n., to overflow. 

^qiT9, uphdn, n.m., an overflowing, ebullition (as of milk, 
when it boils up). 

^qnwf. uphdrnd, v.a., to make, to overflow, 
wmt, ubhdrnd, v.a., 1. To steal. 

2. To instigate. 

3. To seduce. 

ufnrd^ n.m,, land that has borne an unirrigated spring 
crop, especially gram. 

** Kheti kare to umre kare. 

** Ndh to ghar men pafke mate'' 

Would you farm % Farm in ‘ umrd^ 

If not you may lie down at home and die. 

[JJmtd soflisin the most workableand productive state.) 
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^Unirr* uMhid, v.a, to cross, transgress. 

tilichhnd^ v.a., to bale, to pour out. 

“ Pdni hadhgayd ndo men, aur ghat men badh gaga dam. 
‘‘ Donon hath ulichhiye, yeh sidyid kam^ 

Water poured in the boat, and money was stored in 
the liouse. 

Kale it out with both hands, this is wisest. 

nlgd, adj., unemployed, at leisure — (urdu alarj). 
vUjds, ii.f., leisure. 

Hljhnd, v.ii., to be entangled (in difficulties), to quarrel. 
uehtaml, n.iii., unneccssaiy action; anything beyond 
one’s proper ])osition or ability : contrariness. 

unhiaMi, n.m., contrary, one who acts beyond his 
[josition or station. 


Ak ckAk, n.f., forgetfulness, mistake, 
mitwr, nknd, v.n., to fail, to miss the opportunity or mark, 

«i|. n.f., collection, subscription. 

nthnd, v.n., to get up. 

Are, adv., there, thither. 

«iir, At, n.m., childless man. At jdnd, to die childless, sometimes 
used abusively, as wortldess, good for nothing, senseless. 

Bdfi ki men bdri bowen, 

* ‘ Pdh kaa ki men bowen inkh, 

U'tgaye jab jdniye. 

Jab mdne praieikh.^^ 

Sow cotton where cotton has been, 

Sow cane in a far-off field, 

Know a man’s a fool, 

When he follows another’ s»ad vice. 

een ir At na put, n.m., a childless man. 

Aini m putni, n.f., (1) ;a childless woman; (2) a 
term of abuse among women. 

Adhalnd, v.n., to elope, leave home — of a woman; 
udhalnd is also used. 

Apia, n.m., dried cowdung cake— the fuel of the country- 
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gsWT. Ahnd, v.n., to spring forth, be produced, grow. 

** Sdtvan lagti ekddahi garbhe ube bhtin, 

“ Ohar gfuir baten bhaddyi qdwen mangld chary 

If on the eleventh (dark half) of Sawan the sun springs 
out from the womb (of the sky), songs of joy will be 
heard (lit. distributed) in ovoiy house : they will sing 
hymns of congratulation. 


ckanyd, n.m., an orhnd, q.v*, worked on one hem only, 
vqw. ekam^ n.f., first day of either half of the month 
vmmx, ekalpdy adj., alone. 

ekddshi, n.f., same as afkddshi, q.v. 

PUTT rWfl, adj., alone. 


itvr, uiffi, adj., obHtiuate, headstrong. 


o, o, a noise made to call horses up from watering, 
inir. Of/, n.m., a wooden wedge fixing the hdl^ q.v,, into the hot, 
q.v. 

ogalndy v.n., to wither (almost always of gram owing to 
bad soil, drought or white-ants). 
ifrWT, ochhd^ adj., small. 

‘‘ Bail biadwan chale^ kanih, bhure ke mai dekhiyo daiU. 

“ Ochhe gode bain{}an khurd jk&ngd lio kaise kaidihy 

When you go to buy cattle, my husband, don’t look 
at the teeth of the dun : small knees, hooves like an 
egg plant, and down-curving horns — ^however you 
may, buy such a one. 

o/, n.f., shade, screen, e.g., U8 kikar ki oi men mi f.e., hidden 
by that kikar tree. 
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old, n.m., upright support at the side of a well on which 
the beam supporting the wheel is fixed. 
otnif n.m,, 1. Same as ojd, q.v. 

2, A screening wall {round cattle-yai'd, etci. 
otmi, v.a., to be responsible for, undertake. To admit 
e.g., je tu apnd kasur ot if you admit vour 
fault. 

Aj ghar men kdm se, fnerd are ka kdm tu ot te = l am 
busy at home to-day. you undertake iny wcuk 
here. 

Oend uchhdlun o/eo=I am throwing the ball; you 
catch it. 

Meri lathi ot = Take (the blow of) my stick. 

Of, n.f., 1. Direction. 

2. Boundary, edge. 
ofAwrf, n.m., woman’s head-covering. 
odhnd-^ n.m., same as orh^na, q.v. 
odd, n.m., boundary pillar between villE^i^es. 

''flTT'Wr, opdhaj, adj., crippled. 

o6rd, n.m., a recess or cupboard in a room for Btoiiuii 
grain, etc. 

o6rt, n.f., a smaller o6r«, q.v. 

ari, n.f., the grain dues given to menials at sowing time. 

orrut, n.m., 1. A seed drill, made of bamboo, and 
attached to the plough. 

2. The droppings of cattle, picked up in 
the jungle. 

o!, u.f., circuit. 

tddlwd, n.m., a log of wood, to prop a cart from 
behind, when standing. 

osdnf, n.m., a thatched roof. 

^iVvr. osnd, v.a., to pound (flour only), 
osrd, n.m. , turn — (on a roster). 

Mnd, njn., a taunt. 

“ Jia ght/r hard nd mdniye, dhori pafid nd ghds. 

8d« btAd ie Mna, ujar ho jde hda.^' 

Where none heed the eldras, there’s no grass before 
the cattle. 

Where mother and daughter>in*law taunt each other. 
the home goes to ruin. 

(A house divided against itself cannot stand). 
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autJean mukan, n.f. 

1. Relation of two living wives to each otlier. 

2. Plashes of lightning in opposite directions, 
^ aud bar, adv., late — tardily. 

^r. fium, n.m., udder of cow or other animal. 
aur'i, n.f., smaller aurd, q.v. 
fiun, adv., tliitlier, in that direction. 
aula, adj., 1. Perverse, obstinate. 

2. Left (opposite to right). 
auld saidd, adj., in different directions, uneven. 
Wl, auli bdt, n.f.. ill-speaking, abuse, flippancy. 
aitnalr, n.m., pain, disease, sickness. 


^^*1' kaiichan, n.m., wealth, gold. 
u»»r, kniilhan, n.m,, throat. 
hfiitli, n.m., husband. 
kantfui, u.m., Itusband, as kanth, q.v. 
kakurld, adj., hard, containing kankar nodules. 
katJtfM, n.m., metal cup. 

kachali, n.f., a bowl with a hole in the bottom used as a 
water clock. It is set in a jhdkrd, q.v. 

kadi hack, n.f., chattering. 
kachri, n.f., a small wild gourd. 

**T^, katdo, n.m., silver work on the armhole of angi, q.v. 
katiffd, n.f.. bufhlo heifer. 
kafir, n.m., a swarm of creeping locusts. 
ka^fd, n.m., a small sitting place common to two or 
three families. 
katord, n.m., a metal cup. 
ww, kaikan, adj., hard, distressing, crueL 

Kkodan pdran zatnin take, faf/an aahe ban rd. 

" EatAan baeian addM sake, aur pe sake nd jd." 

The land wiU bear to be dug and split, the wood to 
be out. 
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The fakir will bear a hard word : nought olae bears 
these things. 

(The word rd in the above is not satisfactonlv 
explained). 

kaft n.f., back. 

HRp, kafd, n.in., an anklet, worn by men on right leg only, 
fafi, n.f., plain anklets. 

m kate^ adv., where ? whither ? 

n.m., the block, to which the rope of a well is 
fastened. 

karwdn^ n.f., bitterness. 

kadhauni, n.f., milk-pan (for boiling milk). 

“ Mdihadh men kaun gayd^ dundi, mdr kadhauni 
muhdi.'** 

Who went out with the buffaloes, the idiot ? 

Turn down the milking pail. 

(Don’t expect success from fools : the idiot will liave 
let the calves get the milk.) 

^iQT. kandf n.m., the axle tree of well- wheel. 

^muT, kantdnd, v.n., to shrink from, wince, flinch. 
kanyd, n.m., poetical form of kani, q.v. 
kaluryd, ii.m., a puppy. 

W^.katni^ n.f., a small basket in which women keep their 
cotton for spinning. 

«i[. kad, adv., when ? 

kaddwai, n.f., enmity. 

^Tirir. kandgat, n.m., the first fortnight of Asoj in which Hindus 
feed the B/ahmans in remembrance of their deceased 
kinsmen, and on the date corresponding to that of the 
month in which they died. 
kani, n.f., single grain (of any cereal). 
kan^i, n.f., a necklace, worn close round the neck by 
men or boys only. 

«ivit. kanddi, n.f., a thorn plant, k — 8atydniisan=ihB arge- 
none mexicana. k— pasamd=tlie solanum xanthooarpnm. 
kana, n.m., gold. * 

kanaud, n.m., an insect wliich damages sugar-cane. 
kapetUd, adj., quarrelsome, fern. — kapatti, a shrew. 

“ NavMi nd kari dopatti, kyd ehugegi kapatti.*' 

Not hoed (the cotton) when two leaves high ! 

What will the shrew pick ? 

(Cotton picking is largely done by old women. Tlu' 
crop needs constant weeding and hoeing). 
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haputy n.m., an unworthy son. 

e.g., kapiU held mard blmld, an unworthy is bettor 
dead. 

kab, n.m., a poet. 

kamtfy n.f., earning, ability to work. 

kamrdy n.m., a labourer. 

kameriy n.f., a workwoman, female labourer. 

“ Bdl iamert menJh hasdn^ yeh Icheii kc. jdn hin/ni^ 

Wind the worker, rain the farmer : tliese are tlie life 
and soul of farming. 

TOIW, iamrndw, adj., able to labour, one who earns, bread 
winner. 

kamri, n.f., the rest or shirt worn by zamindars. 
hmddnA, v.n., to fade. 

“ Tdgd tdtid pidr jure, phdl tut kamlip. 

" Man id Wid nd jure, pds }rds kf jde.” 

A broken thread can be joined, but a broken dower f tulrs. 
• There’s no mending broken hearts, even thongli they 
live together. 
kydr, n.m., a largish field. 
kydri, n.f., a small field. 

kydri Mor, n.m., heavy rain, a field full. 

<1^, karank, n.m., bone. 

karang, n.m., or n.f., bone, as karank, q.v. 

“ Kark, makar, do bhainri, batihi eke bdr. 

“ And} ke. ko^ rUen, karangdn ki bar." 

When the two sisters cancer and capricorn sit in one 
house. 

The com bins are empty, and bones will servo for fences. 
(A sure sign of severe famine). 

vreiT, karanjd, n.m., a batten in a mud roof, of cotton stalks, 
{banaati), etc. 
kartde, n.f., pneumonia. 
kardo, n.m., remarriage of a widow. 
kardl, adj., badly finished, ill-made. 

“ Kdlar lihd, kardl hal, lamlangd baildn. 

‘*Kdtar gde, kdtar ndr, sab par gaye gaildn.” 

A hard field, an ill-made ^ough, long-legged cattle. 

A barren cow, a barren wife, all bef^ together. 
(Misfortunes never come singly). 
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karanhti^ n.f., an alligator, or crocodile. 
karr, n.f., pluck, sticking to it. 
karfd, adj., severe, stiff. 

ejj , — of land, — of soil, — of a sentence, — of an officer, 
etc. 

kami, n.f., fate, fated business. 

Kami hare to kyavh dare^ kar ke kyduii pac/ihtdf. 

Per hoe hamhxil ke, dm kahdh te khde.^* 

If you do your fated work, why fear ? When done, 
why regret ? 

If you sow a babul tree, how can you eat mangoes ? 
(As you sow, so shall you reap). 

harm hln, n.in., a luckless man (kin is a diminutive or 
privative particle). 

karha, n.m., camel. 
karheld, n.m., camel, as karhu. 

‘ * Kesar bhard harhdd, pAt nap&li jo, 

Menli to barad bhadd, honi ho so ho.' ’ 

A camel laden with saffron; a wife with a child 
worthy of her — rain fallen well — let well alone. 

('* God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.”) 

kal, n.m., a fool. 

w^t¥?|', kalatri, adj., anything relative to Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, e.g., kak^i Mm is the fixed land revenue. 

The word is derived from the English “ Collector.” 
sntT- kabi, n.f.. trouble, worry. 

Ek hold aw aau hold. 

A single plough, a hundred troubles. 

atVTWT- hoMnd, v.a., to winnow. 

«flT koM bdzi, n.f., diving into water head first. 

kalpdchhiyd, n.m., ehikdrd, gazelle. 
itvwTT, ktUle tedr, n.f., the first wa^h of the day. 

kalwaht!, adj. f., good, well-bred, thrifty, modest, all 
that a house-wife should be. 

ZRfTKT, kalhdrd, adj., contentious, quarrelsome, fern., kalhdri, 
a shrew, a termagant. 

" Bdnthirumkbhdri lAde, luUehatdniandd jde. 

” Ohai mere ek htddi, tere liye now man ddi daJdi- 
“ Tere ghar kalhdri Mr, nire bhua, heMwe ddl. 
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“ Yrh damyajc Hsi avr m do, miu man bejcb ke. dnard 
hyon ivA k, 

(S.iya thv ox). “ Tlie white Imffalo eats fodder and oil-seed, the 
short tailed ox goes over to the plough.” 
(S.\ys the fanner). “ (‘om<‘ my short-tail, one ploughing, Tve 
split nine niaunds of ehiek-pea for you.” 
(Savs the ox). Nay. you've a shrew of a wife at home— feeds 
me on straw and calls it chick-pea: Iry 
your blanicy-1 ricks with some other: whv 
not sell your nine maiinds and hnv another 
ox?” 

istn. kavmi, n.m., poet. 

‘‘ Mintar kd dhokd boyd^ ndij yhar ki jo. 

“ Knrz av ndted ban yd, din brtbr kl hat. 

“ Kb(i men bo nd kanyd. knbf b yirdhnr katurd. 

Knrm*ki Idyi dnii,qbdte sonan hdtb, hois ki bo jdc 
mdti. 

A friend turned traitor, the wife of one's home refused 
her obedience, the baniya refused an advance, not 
a single grain in the field. I’hese are marks of evil 
days, says (lirdhar the poet, the luck's gone away : 
touch gold with your hand, and the gold turns to 
earth. 

/.aar, ii.f.. a pair of closed square baskets made of twigs, 
to contain (hinges water. 

kas. nm.,bark of kikar (acacia arabica) or nhnhar tree 
(a. leucophloca). 

kasdn, ii.in., farmer, peasant, specially a good farnic*r 

“ Hal halke, gdri dbnlke, kud miro mir. 

“ Kasdn ns nr jdniye, jo jane in ki sdr.” 

Lightly with the plough, steadily with the cart. 
Quickly with the well. 

Count him the husbandman. 

Who all their ways can tell. 

“ Chind chon chdkri, hard hare kasdn.* ^ 

ft’s the broken farmer who takes to chinA, service, or 
theft. 

(China is a cheap and inferior grain, and laborio H to 
grow). 

kasat, adj., bad, dirty. 

“ Barhdpd dyd lalkdrke^ hdzi hdkl kasAi. 

” Yd to paisa gdnih kd, yd beta ho sapnt** 

Old age came bawling 
“ The game’s bad, 

“ Else there’s money in your purse 
“ Or a dutiful lad.” 
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kaaitd, adj., same as kaa^, q.v, 
kasaiM, n.m., a lonpi-handled hoe. 
haaaiy n.f., same as pMld, q.v., shovel, spade, 
feinswi, n.f., a massive bracelet, worn below the churi, 
q.v. 

qtfit. kdnHy n.f., same as kdndi, q. v. 

iirtit MndL n.f., chaff of jowdr used for fodder. 

kdna^ n.m., a kind of grass, (saccharum spontaneum). 
kdkd^ n.m., father's younger brother. 

^T#t, kdhi^ n.f., wife of kdkd^ q.v. 

kdkjrdf n.m., 1. Leather-pad which prevents the 
spindle of a spinning wheel shifting too much when the 
thread is spun. 

2. Cotton seed, when used for cattle fodder. 
kdkfiy n.f., a vegetable like a cucumber. 

VTH kdg^ n.m., a crow. 

IKTW. kdgld, n.m., a crow, as kdg, q.v. 
iirm. kdj^ n.m., a funeral feast. 

kdjalf n.m., antimony — eye-powder. 

‘ ‘ Oodydn kdjtd, kamar ihal, ghili men do dant. 

* ‘ Is gdhd ne khol ke, roH khdye kanth."' 

Antimony on the knees, back arched, two teetli in 
the neck. 

^olveme this riddle, my husband, before you eat your 
food. 

The answer is cart ; the knees are wheels ; the anti- 
mony is black grease. The teeth in the neck are 
the pegs in the yoke. 

kdfar, adj.. barren. 
kdird, n.m., buffalo calf. 
kdfri, n.f., buffalo-heifer, as kaiiyd, q.v. 

^9. kdih, n.m., wood. 

kddhvd, v.a., 1. To take or draw out. 

2. To work (a^ pattern). 

“ Kdid bdryd, Idl kddhydr 
Put in black, pulled out red, 

(Said of the ploughshare, in the blacksmith’s forge). 
mvum. kdiak, n.m., the 8th month of the year, Oct. to Nov 
kiUni, n.f., same as katni, q.v. 
qFT«9f. hdnydh, n.m., Irregular plural from hdn (ear). 
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Idpaf-, n.m., cloth. 
kdbar, n.f., starling (Urdu mainrifi), 
kdmal, n.m., 1. Blanket. 

2. Well-finialied, good, full (con*, from 
Persian Kamil). 

“ All he tndtjh kdiulhe kdmal hih^ 

" In mid Mdgh plough with a blanket on your shoulder.’ 
(It begins to be cold in November). 

kdmchfy n.f., same as kdmri^ q.v, 
kdmrd, n.m., a sticsk or twig used as a whip 
kdmri^ n.f., same as karm^, q.v.. but smaller 
kdmni, n.f., lovely woman. 
kamli, n.f., a light blanket. 
kdr, adj., sour (land). 

^fT, Mr, n.m., work ; kdr mukhtydr, an agent. 
iiTTif Mran, n.m., 1. Doing, cause. 

Postp. 2. Because of, on account of. 

#«nT, kdr hegdr, n.in., work of menials of village. 

«irnCT, Mrd, adj., as kdr, sour, saline. 

kdr mukhtydr, n.m., an agent or a manager. 
W/,n.m., 1. Famine (from Sankrit al;ri0> ' 

2. Time, se^ison, age, death. 

X To-morrow ; the letter a in this kal is not 
exactly long. Is more a drawl than a 
long vowel. 

Ag lagi binikhahd men, ddjid cfmhdan rukh, 

“ JIam to diijcfi pahkh hind, td kyauh ddjid kana. 

“ Phal khde, hiihd karl, haiihe tumri ddl. 

Turn jal yrfo, ham ur chalen, jhvchge kai kdV^ 

Fire caught in the forest, and the sandal tree burned. 
(Said he) * ‘ I must burn for lack of wings, but why do 
you burn, 0 goose ?” (Said thegoose) “ I’ve eaten 
your fruits, left droppings and sat on your boughs. 
If you bum and I fly away how long should I 
live?” 

kdld, n.m., the black buck or antelope (short for kdld 
him or mirg, q.v.). 

kdmn, n.m., metal vessels. 

% ki, conj., or. 
fw, kit, adv., whither ? 

, hiiof, adv., whioli side ? whither ? where ? 
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kinydivnni, adj., steady, straight (rain). 
fi|W» kirn, adj., some. 

kimme., adv., sometiinos, wcasionally. 

kimtnv kimme, adv., oec.asionally, rarely. 
kimme hu, ativ., nowliere, not at all. 

f^T. tird, iLin., ootton stalk wattlings at tlie sides of a cart for 
loading manure, etc. 
ftfw. Hhhe, adv., sometimes. 

“ Da jhoii, k'ibhv mdj^t, kibbc /wo//.” 

“ Two biitTaloes, now weak now fat.” 

•Answer : the blacksmith’s bellows). 

kimiri, n.f., a grassliopper tlial damages gram. 
k\hghi\ adv., whither ^ 
lift’ll kirh. n.m., miul. 

kir ndl. n.f., row of aiits (from kq\ an insecjt). 
kuhifaL n.in., eiirle, ring, lialo. 

Chdhd to mat kuiulale aur sura} kundal }n. 

“ Kell to Rdjn kai march yd janyal bhar /rf.” 

The moon not in a halo, but the sun in a halo ! 

Either tliere’ll be Itajas killed, or the jungle will be full 
(of water). 

kiihmtr, n.m., Hindi month Asauj- {wot used in eorainon 

Sp(5C(*ll). 

kukri i n.f., 1. Head of ruakki (maize). 

2. The bundle of thread spun from the 
spindle. 

yifffi, kukrauby n.m., wrong, evil. 

^isfrr. kukrn, n.m., a coek. 

“ Tin zdt zdt ne pilch ^ kyasth^ hig^ kukrd, 

“ Tin zdt zdt ne gdkh, ndi, hdhmany kntrd,'' 

Three kinds cherish their kind, the Kaiasth, the cro\\ 
and the cock. 

Three kinds destroy their kind, the Nai, the Brahman 
and the dog. » 

99^, kuthld, n.m., same as kolhi^ q.v. 

kuihli, n.f., same as kuthld, q.v., but smaller. 

“ BMdoh mduwf nieh pafivd dhole, 

“ Ahiri moth kuihUroley 

If the east wind blow on the midday of Bhadon. 
There’ll be moth in the bin for the Ahir’s wife to sift- 
inoth is a pulse (phoseolvs aoonitilolius). 
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n-f-. a bodice. 

^ffTsr. kutfin, adj., small poor. 

“ (khht uagrt kiddu imsf/.” 

Kart hir, kyd yharwaan.'' 

A small village is a poor habitation. 

Hetnarried a widow ! Wliat kind of lioine ^ 

kulrdt ii.m., a youni^ dog (older tlian puppy but not \et 
full-grown). 

jff. kurri, n.f., same as kdn, a dung heap. 
kill, n.ni., family. 

kidachhm, n.m., iniseondiiet, iil-teinper. 

Also as adj., miseonducied, ill-favoured, ill-omened. 

'Fbe word is a corruption of ku lakahan ; lakshnn is a 
mark, and ko is a prefix meaning bad. 

“ Hhaihs kaluchhftn kntrn, hh knlachhan dhu 
“ Samd kwhtchhm jah jdniye, jah Sdiran burse mi.'*' 

lll-oineiicd’s the bulTalo with a bull-calf, ill-omened 
the wife with a daughter. Judge the season ill- 
omened if it rains in Sawan. 

(One would su8])eet an omission of a negative, as rain 
is badly needed in Hawaii). 

kusul, n.f., happiness. 

f Jit. kth'igi, n.f., an insect that blight.s wheat (due to excessive 
rain). 

^ 9^1 kuhjrdflum.y 1, A tribe which sells vegetable.s. 

2. Any vegetable- seller, 

kumirn, n.m., a heap of wheat or barley or gomir ready 
for threshing. 

(irr. kiihid, v.n., to shout. 

kukh, n.f., hips. 

S? kur, n.m., a fool. 

|i?T, ktifd, n.m., dirt, filth, dung, 
lift, kuri. n.f., dung-heap. 

IfT, kMhi'i, n.m., 1. Share, part (of a village) or the shares of 
the crop made at division of produce. 

2. A heap of grain, threshed, but not win- 
nowed. 

fif, kun, n.f., fleece of a sheep, 
f kup, n.m., same as bAngd, q.v. 

% ke, Interrog. pro., what ? 
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keaa/r^ n.t'., sailron. 
keaA^ adj., with hair, hairy. 

%^5T. kiad^ adj., such as, used as Urdu jaisd. 

%W. kek, conj., either, or. 

4fwr. kaindd, n.m., 1. iSize. 

2. Shape. 

kair, n.m., direction, e.^^., johar jdnd, to go out for 
purposes of natuie. 

kair, n.m., or n.f., a shrub {cftppnris aphylla) the karil uf 
the Panjab; irregular pi., kairaridn, 

“ Akidn, nimm hdjrd, kairaridn kopds, 

Jo phale jdl to joiodr hone ki 

There’ll be bdjrd if there’s dk and nUn, cotton when 
there’s kair. 

If the jdl fruits, then there’s hope of jowdr. 

(Kithc^r a good season for one is a good season for tlie 
other, or land which bears a spontaneous (Top of dk 
and nim is gocKl soil for bdjrd, etc.). 

kairaridn ^ plural of kair, q.v. 
kaihr, n.m., oppression. 

** Ghalnd to sark kd, chdhe pher kyoh nd ho., 

** DMh to tmihs Id, chdhe scr kyoh nd fro. 

“ Raihmi to ahahr kd, chdhe kaihr kyoh nd ho. 

“ Bamd. to hhdyoh kd, cJidhe Mr kyoh nd ho. 

** Kkdnd io gehuh kd, chdhe zaihr kyoh nd ho.^* 

A road to walk on, e’en though it wind a bit. 

For milk, a buffalo’s, e’en though but a (|uart of it. 

A city for living in, though oppression be there. 
Brothers to dwell midst, though there’s enmity there. 
And dinner of wheat flour, e’en though poison be in it. 

ko, adj., prefix meaning bad e.g., ko-aang^hed company ; 
ko-aamd = bad season ; ko^ndri = bad woman ; ko gde = hid 
oow; ko bdchhru, bad calf, etc., ^tc. 

** Baae ko-aahg, chahe hiaal, Tulai yeh afaoa. 

** Maihmdh ghati aamuhd ki, Bd\aan baaid paroa,*^ 

Live in bad company and hope for happiness — Tulsi 
that’s a pity ! 

The sea lost its reputation because Bawan lived near 
it ! 

(The sea was too near Rawan’s kingdom and lost its 
reputation for being impassable. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners). 
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^ 7 «ir, kokhan, n.f., belly, abdomen. 

kolhd, n.m., a cistern in which water is stoieci ui a well. 
aii'Tat. kotki, n.f., a hig receptacle for storing grain. 

Md, adj., kneeling. 

“ Baiihd mdre^ kodd pakfi '^ 

(One) sitting hammers, (another) kneels and holds. 
(Answer — the blacksmith’s iron on the anvil). 

kttr, n.m., bribe, bribery, eorriiption. 

;«l7Tc|f, koiak, n.m., wrong, ill-endeavonr. 

koUdi^ n.f., eatables tied up in a cloth and sent as a 
present to relation, etc. 
kod^ n.m., wrath. 

sftr. /lor, n.m., second watering, the first a‘ter sowing. 

“ Maiighsar men nd dhjd kor 
“ Kyd tero 9mlMn le gayd chor.*" 

Nfot given the second water in Magh ! 

What, had a thief run oif witli your hullocks ( 

(Wheat must got canal water in Magh). 

kord, odj., 1. Merc, 

2. Unused. 

««'rwr. korhd, n.m., a middling season (between kdl and aambai), 
e.g.j if tliere has been fodder, though no grain, it would he 
called korbd, 

knhi, n.rn., 1. Large round clod-crusher drawn by four 
bullocks. 

2. A sugar pranas. 

kolri, n.f,, a small round clod-crush<$r drawn by two 
bullocks. 

kolhu^ n.m., same as Mte, q.v. 
kowdf^ n.m., double doors, 

Rdnghar gujar do, kutidMlU do. 

“ Ydi chdron nd hem, to khule kowdrdh aoJ*^ 

The Ranghar and Gujar a pair, the dog and the oat 
are another. 

When none of the four are about, open doors and 
sleep (without bother). 

(Thieves all). 

koaahg, n.m., bad society. See to. 
koaamd, n.m., bad times, see under to. 
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15791. hmn, v.a., to curse. 

** Kosv le bairi marv^ soche te dhati horn. 

** Pmii viev te ghi nikle to hhthveh hoi hiloe''^ 

rf your foe died by cursing, if wealth came by think, 
ing of it. 

If ghi came from water, any one you please could 
work the churn. 

(^f. ‘ If ifs and ans were pots and pans, 

^ Thero’ld be no work for Mary’s hands.’ 

kawli^ n.f., a small shell (kauri). 

wYiSt. kanli^ n.f., 1. Tlie outstretched arms. 

2. An armful. 

liYirt kanli hhamd, v a., to take into one’s arms. To 
embrace. 

iiriwt krtini^ ii.m,, a (.’Jirlstian. 

krii, n.f., business (literally, what is done), 
r kritraitg, v.a., Poet, form for Sansk. krit ; done, doing. 


9 

khaiid, ii.m., tract, or large |x)rtioii of a country 
llandelkhahd bankhand). 

liwiT, khahdwdf n.ni., turban, used by old(T persons, in which 
the cloth is twisted into rolls. 

khatkhaUi ^ adj., tirin (used of a good linn soil). 

9fOTT. khafydf part., past part, of khalna, to be gained, so 
earned, spoils. 

9rwT, khadd, n.m., dimple, depression, trench. 

khardoh, n.m,, wooden pattens, such as faqirs often iisfi. 
khardu, n.m., fighting, quarrelling. 

enyiT, khaji/d, adj., standing, stood (poetical form for Urdu 
khard). 

“ Ke liyd dcJihd^ ke diyd dchhd^ ke jaldyd dchhd. 

“ Ke mdryd dchhd, ke pajyd dchhd, ke khajyd dchhd."' 

Wliat’s best taken ? (God’s name). 

What’s best given ? (Charity). 

What’s best burned ? (Oil). 

What’s best mastered i (Wrath). 

What's best fallen ? (Rain). 

What’s best standing ? (A plough). 
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khandhi, n.f., an instalment. 
khahdhaty n.f., labour, elTort. 

«»c?iTir. khahidn, ii.ni., or adj., inafl, crazy 
khobbai, n.in., or adj., mad, crazy. 
khahhd, adj., left (as opim^cd to right). 
khftr, adj., 1. Hard, rough, coarse. 

'2, Wild (spontaneous growth). 

“ Kket bigdrd khar haiMvA^ mbim bigriri knr 
“ Bhngol higdre IM ne, kemr ml gm/i dhui 2' 

The wild chenopodium spoils the field. 

Fools spoil society^. 

Avarice spoils the devotee. 

And a mixture of dust spoils saflron. 

kbnrd, adj., good, pure, prime. 

khammiy n.f., enmity. 
kharky n.iri., a herd of cattle. 

Wii. kharcho n.m., cesses. 

khiu'f^ n.m., a coarse sheet placed in a carl before loading 
grain. 

khamdy n.f., the hot-weather season — four months. 

khiildy adj., erect, standing (the ordinary form khurd is 
also in use). 

“ (iehuh kahe wmii ghaprin (fbaptr, mb ndjdn kd 
kahguh pir. 

* * DJtdn kahe main snv dhdn , dyt gayc kd rdkli th) man. 

“ Je mere mdhni paf jde bttrd ghiyfjdbrv knre lapkd 
jiutpki, 

kahe 7nain mb men 7iikd, jul puhdUdh ne mcra 
icardiya tikd, 

“ ./c t/icrc kar de dehi bafe, indnua khd jdev khalc khaJe. 
“ Aur ndj sab hnyo 7mi 7id hoyo rhmdy khdye rhihghmi 
h) jdypy godydh /wr jdye hind 2'* 

Says wheat, * I’m ( { valuable) of all grains, I'm called 
the chief ’ ; says riee, ‘I’m president, and hold 
respect of all that come and go: if sugar and ghi 
are mixed with me, the young men come running 
for me.’ Says mash, ‘ I’m the smallest of all, yet 
the learned unite to mark their forehead with me. 
If you cook me with curds, men will eat me as they 
stand. Sow all other grains but don’t how china — 
if you eat it there’s heat in your water and weak- 
ness in your knees.’ 

khaliy n.f.. a heap of grain ready to be threshed. 
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n.m., 1. Owner. (Urdu 

2. Good farmer. 

“ Kheti khasmdii sell, kvchh ageti kuchh jsachheti nahm 
to reti ki retiJ*' 

Cultivation is with tlie good farmers ; some ciop 
early, some late : otherwise it is all as sand. 

wrw kMnq, n.f., a hot, withering wind (blowing after rain and 
injuring tlie young crops, chiefly in Snivan), 

WTfT khmchchfi, n.m.. mud. slough. 

wt¥ khdhd, n.f., a water-course in canal lamis, the main 
distributHry leading from a mori. 
khtigar n.m.. a bull. 
khfiu n.f., a rash, irritation of the skin. 

wrwr, khfijd, n.ni., food, sweets. 

iri¥, kkdt, n.f., bed. 

Wi^r. khdrds n.ni., troulile. 

m'fft, khdlL n.m., a caste of carpenters (most of the carpenters 
of the district belong to this caste), 
khdlof, n.f., wood-store in front of a carpenter’s house. 
khdd, n.f., manure. 

WTR, khdp n.f., I. Branch, tribe, of a race. 

2. Faction, party, 
kkdprt , n.f. . a small plot or field. 
khdi\ n.m., dried leaves of gram used as fodder. 

Wi^, klidl, n.m., 1. The runnel of a well. 

2. Runnel carrying off water from village. 

ftiwWTi khihddm, v.a., to scatter. 

W^TiTT, v.a.. to send off (a girl to her husband*® 

home). 

khichrL n.f., a mixture of Mjrd and rnting or of rice and 
mvng cooked in water. 

MUtoJc, n.in., singlo door. 

fltWTflPl’, hhiHai, n.f., a broad water-course, a government minor 
distributary. 

lehisad, n.m., proverb, story, tale ; Urdu quad . ' 

€^9, ibAts, n.m. the first milk that flows after a calf is born. 

^VilT, khundnd, v.a., to hinder. 

Idnird, n.m., hoof. 
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Ochhi godi, baingan khuri: le dyye kantfm, kadi 
nA burV * 

Small knees , egg-shaped hooves— bring (such bullock rK 
husband ; they are never bad. 

c^Tsrr. khurkdnd, v.a. to reprove. 

mzj khunidt n.m., Two uprights in which the hub of a spinning 
wheel is fixed by an iron pivot. 
k/md, n.m., furrow. 

k/Mwdni, n.f., good rain, a furrow full. 
khcdmt, v.a.. to drive off, eject, 
vir. klicr 11 . m., bad cold, infiuenxa. 

kkd. n.f.. trough at a well, at which cattle water. 

^rt k/ini, n.f.. crushed cane used for fuel. 

khotfi. adj., bad, rascally, quarrelsome, 
wi'irr khoiid, v.a., 1. To spoil (the common Urdu sense is to 
l('se). 

2. To pick. 

«TT klinr. n.f., earthen manger at which cattle feed. 
mi\, khorL n.f., 1. A scratch. 

2. Very light ploughing. 

“ Mdgh ki khori mif sink ki jhoriy pake hngair n4 

jdr 

Magh’s ploughing, and a tiger’ s-claw wound, never go 
without maturing. 

(The double meaning of paknd^ to mature and to fester, 
is not capable of being rendered in English). 

kholdf n.£., buffalo or cow past bearing. 
kJiowd, n.m., an insect that blights jnwdr and 
bdjrd. 

khowdr, n.m.. or adj., base (corruption of Persian 
khwdr,) 

“ Gore kheti bd/r bin, dumdn seti piydr, 

“ Hdhim seti dfhnd, iinm h(U hhimdr,^ ’ 

Cultivating land near the village, without a fence. 
Close companionship with Mms, 

Covering the face bmore the judge, 

All three matters are bad. 

khosnd, v.a., to seize, snatch away, withdr,aw. 
khyds, n.f., remembrance. 
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ijan<jwm\ ii.ni., hero. 
jf¥r (jnhdd, n.iii., a cane (of augar-cane). 

W9T. tjmidsd, n.m., a rough frame put under the plough to 

take the share olf tlie grouiid when driving to and from 
the fields. 

3I9T f/rty, n ni., elephant. 

■* Dhili kokhan. kamr kas. jin ki pi full Idl suraiift, 

•• fis kd idj/d (jaj charhv. nd to albat rJiar/tv toraivi'' 

Loose bfdJy. tight hack, red eoinijlexion— such a 
woman’s child will mount an elephant -if not nt 
least a horse. 

i/aiJurdHd . WM., to gel mended or cobbled (of leather 
things). 

f/f/d/, n.f., cup. th(j lotdot Urdu. 

HHT. tjafd, n.ni,, battens across the well-yoke. 

ir< f/urZ, n.f., thud, bump, (jad-desi suddenly, violently 

Hari thl mm hhari thi, hdhd ji ke hdfjh men, 

“ Lataurd si khari thi. 

Apd thd vidti kd, (jod dt^si jHiri thi ” 

When green she was lovely in Babaji’s garden. 

She stood so blooming. 

Uame the inali’s son, down she fell thumpety. 

(Answer jowdr). 

ijnddftr, adj., half ripe, ripening. 

‘‘ Kachrhr phnl sohdume, (jaddar hue miihdn, 

* ‘ We, phal Imnise, jo fHikke ho karivdu” 

Unripe fruits are agreeable, half ripe sweet. 

What are those fruits that arc bitter when ripe ? 
(Answ'er mankind — the three ages of children, grown 
lads, and old men are depicted). 

91^ gad desi^ adv., suddenly, violently. 

gadhal, n.f., dirt, mud (in water), 
iiw. 7 an,, n.m., cloud, gathering clouds. 

gandholaky n.m., the time just after sunset, 
ar^tiir gamind, n.m., doing errands, fagging to another villaj^^* 
gargari, adj., newly watered, wet. 
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ffftrhh, 11 . m.. 1. Pregnancy. 

2. Belly, womb ; yarhft chhin jfinu. to miscarry, 
to drop a child. 

yalantc, v.n., poetical form from yitlnn (j.v. :it is either 
past tense or imperfect participle. 
jHifl tjalnii, v.n., lit., to melt, so perish ; idiom., to thunder. 

ffoffinle f)fin<Uy(K jajwfui bhi ydlv." 

The pandit perishing, ruins his client with himself. 
(The fathers have eaten sour grap(*s and the children's 
teeth are set on edgi*). 

tjamimi n.m., neighbourhood. 

«T •ffi, n.f., cow that has calved. 

Jifs iidfitjt, n.f. 1. Repairing, cohbliiur by a chrnudr. 

2. Purse. 

3. Knot. 

ydiiUi .srf/#, n.f.. cobbling, mending. 

(f(n)(laJ. n.f., young shoots of sarsoA used for food 
(human). 

y(h)d(u\ n.m., a kind of grass (awtthennn munmtnm). 

JiTTT qnihi, ii.m. , a big cart, 
n yndL n.f., cart, also train. 

AFfT (jdt , n.m., body. 

(jiUn n.m., wooden bar. leatluu' covered, making lip to 
prevent water tilting back into well when chnroft, q.v., is 
put down full. 

{f(tdai\ n.m., a jackal. 

“ Ofidar ki maut awe, to gam aohni bhdjc*' 

When the jackal’s to die, he runs towards the vUlage. 
(Running into the jaws of death). 

*i Xi- gddfdd, adj., dirty, muddy (of water). 
gdhru. n.m., a youtli. 
gdm, n.m., village. 

‘‘ Gam hasdyd bdniyey qiAr pare jah jdniyey 

The baniya has founded a village ! 

Say so, when it’s finished. 

gdmjri, n.f., a small village. 

(jdl, n.f., an abuse. 

^iTW. gdlnd. v.a.. to liquefy, melt, so to destroy. 
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Vff. gdhy n.m., 1. Poetic license for gMo, q.v. 

2. An alligator or crocodile. 
urfT, gahd, n.m., riddle. 

Bin sisan dant anek bane, bin kahthan gdwe rag ftuUl 
‘‘ Pan ki phik fie ddr kare, hjd sidhi ki rekh pc wnu 
chaltd. 

Bhaj le alekh Narihjan ne, is gdhe ne khcHe mdim 
sutd,^^ 

Sans head and teeth too man}^ ; sans throat and Hiturs 
a good song. 

Throws away the betel spittings : see how it follows tin* 
black line. Praise the invisible God — good man \s 
he who solves this riddle. 

(Answer * a saw ’). 

gdhid, n.m., threshing by driving four to six bullocks ov<‘r 
the crop. 

filWif, gitwdr, n.m., an enclosure, for stocking fodder, etc. 
f^ivrfr, giiivdfd, n.m., same as gitwdT^ q.v. 

giyds, n.m., the 11th day of either half of the limar 
month. 

fiT^' girf, n.m,, a kind of crane or stork. 

^ small round clod-crusher drawn by two 

bullocks. 

girr gdnth, n.f., a round closed bundle. 

n.f., small uprights, resting on the pai, q.v., m 
which tiio axle- bar of the well-wlieel is fixed. > 
gvtdri, n.f., two uprights supporting the spindle of a 
spinning-wheel. 

niTs n.m., goodness, virtue, kindness. 

‘ * Jdt nd jdne gun kared, chand nd jdne bdh. 

Chahdan rdkh katdeke kahdn ghisdoh gdhJ*^ 

The Jat does not appreciate good done him, the gram 
knows not the ploifgh. When the Jat had tlio 
sandal tree cut, how could I salve my wound ? 

(A pig used to plough for a Jat, and heal the wounds 
the Jat gave him for taking some gram as guerdon oi 
his labours by recourse to the sandal tree. So the 
ungrateful Jat cut down the tree— thereby “ killu g 
the goose that laid the golden eggs.^* r 
requites kindness as little as gram does lahou 
spent* on it). 
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ji«H iri. guibhamd, v.a., 1. To push or thrust in, 

' 2. To stitch rouglily, cobbh*. 

a^iri tjftndm, v.a., 1. To plait, braid. 

2. To knead, pound, 
ifyr fffiwViHa. v.a., same as g^ndnA, q.v. 

“ 3iiUi knhe kumkdr te, ky& tf&ndhe moe. 

“ Ek din aifid hogd, ham gHhdhenijt toe." 

Says the earth to the potter, why 2 )Ound me so ? 

‘ The day will come when I’ll pound you.* 

(The final words in each line are Jlrij or Purabi and 
not Jatu). 

! 7 »i«A, n.m., human excrement, 
a a tfun, n.f., sack, load, pack, such as donkeys carry. 

“ Gadhdiid hidd, kAdi gdn." 

The ass didn’t jump but off jumped the load. 

(Used when some busybody puts his spoke into the 
wheel). 

(/dnd, n.m., the broken straw or stalk of jotedr (compare 
jhord), 

(jumri, n.f., pimple, boil, bubo. 

J!*ir </crn<£, v.a., to put down, throw down, throw away. 
grhdn, n.m., wheat. 

“ Geh&h Jchdnd chdhe thd, sddh men kyoh nd bdhe thd." 

Did you want to eat wheat ? Then why didn’t you 
[dough in 11 df ? 

n.m., mod, slough. 
noil, postp., with. 

ifsif yailof, n.m., or n.f., step-child, t.e., woman’s child by a 
previous husband. 

gaiM, adj., past, gone before (of time). 
gaihnd, adj. , mortgaged. 

guihre, n.m., comfortable circumstances, prosperity. 
gochni, n.f., mixed wheat and gram. 
gojrfd, n.m., a mixture of wheat, barley and gram. 
nojh, n.f. , pocket in a man’s coat. 
gojhd, n.m., pocket in a boy’s chddar. 

’9^- n.m., a knee. 

gofi, n.f., same as jindrdld, q-v., but dragged by bullocks. 
god, n.m., adoption of a relation as a son (taking into lap). 
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irt< v.n., to be fidopted. 

UK 9 ^ lend, v.a., to adopt. 

ifW. gond, v.a. 1. To push or thrust in. 

2. To stitch roughly, coblile. 

^Tf^r. (jopiyd, ii.m., sling used by a crop- watcher. 
gofiyd, n.iii.. as gopiyd. ((.v. 

gomdmi, ii.in., the foundation of the hip, ^ v., matle ot 
cotton-stalks. 

JTT^T. gord, 11. in., bare ground outsidi^ the dhadi where tlu* 
cattle stand or rest. 

Rdhghar kd unaldhjd, guhir pr sidn, 

” (lore h kliiii, hisal nd jdn.*' 

Friendship with a Ranghar, favours done a Hujar. 
Panning by the village site, — cApcci. no happiness from 
these. 

^ hand.some woman (fein. of gord -fair). 

Jit^, goL 11.111., sending cattle to another village to pasture- 

gold, n.m., 1. The top-leaves of the (*ane, out off befon* 
strippinjr. 

2. Mud pellets slung by the crop-watclier 
goldn, 11. f., recognition 
jtKk n.m., same as ugdr, q.v. 

gomir, n.m., villager, yokel. 
gomil, n.m., lierdsniaii. cowherd. 
afKr, gosd, n.m,, dried cow-duug cakes. 

gohar, n.m., road, same as rddd or gaiiwld, q.v. 
gohdml, n.m., same as {fnmiml, q v. 
gohri, n.f., smaller goliar, <|.v. 

gohlyd, n.m., the starling (knownin the Panjab as tilhr)^ 
gauhdd, n.m., road between villages broad enough for 
several carts. 

gauiidi, n.f.. road between vitlage.s, broad enough for on^ 
cart. 

n.f., a c;ow that has calved (the word is in form 
diminutive but not always so in usage), 
aftir. gaun, n.f., the slope, down which tlie bullocks go 
drawing watisr from a well. 

WTW, gydn, n.m., thought, idea, perception. 

Urtt. gydni, adj.. wise. 
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“ Oydni jhirwe gydn ban ne ihinve nwr. 

“ Tirid jhirwe kuh we, andherd jhirwe chor^ 

The wise pines for wisdom, 

The peacock for the wood, 

The woman for the well, 

The thief for the dark. 

(jydras, n.f., same as athidshi, q.v. 

Vifr, gydl, n.m., the sonless dead. Often propitiated as 
inimical. 


W. fjhat/f, ii.t., cloud. 

(jhftind, v.n., to decrease, lessen, be short. 

“ Dene dpi bunfii^ ghatiyd batdxve suV"* ^ 

Pay time for weaving came ; says he the thread’s 
short ! 

^RT. ffhardmi, v.a., to get made. 

qhafukm^ v.n., to thunder (used of thunder in month o 
Sdwan only). 

gharaimcht, n.f., 1. A stand for propping carts. 

2. A stand for holding water-pots. 
gfuidhi, n.f., an insect that blights bdjrd. 

W. ghnn, n.m., same asj/an, q.v. 

W, (jJmmi, adj., much, many. 

ghftnkhare, adj., much, many, very. 
ghamsdn^ n.m., 1. Crowd. 

2. Collected produce of a held. 

^TTiTT, gharrdm^ v.n., to thunder. 

ghnrwdsdj n.m., house-keeping. 

“ Kari rdhd kd kyd gharwdsd,^^ 

It’s no home with a widow for wife. 

ghdo, n.m., sore, wound. 
ghdt^ adj., less. 
ghdid, n.m., loss, deficit. 
ghdruy n.m., sunshine, sun’s heat. 
ghamafy n.f., a heat-stricken cow (from gAcim,q,v.). 
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ghdMmdld, n.m., irresponsibility, saying one mid 
doing another thing, confusion, disorder. 

Jot jdt he sale kar den ghdle mdle,** 

All Jats are brotheis-in-law, and do as they will. 

fTTSiTT, ghdlnn^ v.a., 1. To thrust in, put in. 

2. To ding down. 

3. To send off, send away. 

“ ffhafe men nu?i ghdlnd.’^ 

Put salt in the pot. 

(A form of oath). 

Ba/ii kuhwdri dumni^ sir men ghdle teV* 

The dum’s daughter remained a maiden, though a\w 
put oil on her head. 

(There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip). 

tVI WWt ghds tuk kd loagtf n.m.. evening time ; the same ns 
ditod bale or roliydh kd vmqt ; ghds tuk is a familiar phrase 
for the evening meal. 

wf. ghirfi^ n.f., round earth-roller, or clod crusher. 
ghilfi, n.f., pot for heating ghL 
ghisdnd, v.a., to rub, or cause to rub. 
ghihSi n-f-i same as gahdsd^ q.v. 
ghiti^ n.f., throat. 

ghunghaty n.m., 1. Silver fringe to the ofh^vdy q.v., falling 
* over forehead. 

2. Veil, idiomatically used in proverb for 
the beard of the wheat. 

Chane dianakde hddtye, masri phuldh ndl. 

“ Dhdn satudde bddiye gehUh ghuhghat ndf.” 

Cut gram when it's rattling, masri when still there are 
dowers, rice when softish and wheat when the beard 
is long. 

(The form of this proverb is Panjabi and not Jatu but 
it is quoted locally). * 

ghv/hd\ n.f., twisted strand of sani or dob or munj, etc. 
ghefy n.m., a cattle-yard. 

gherniy n.f., a peg by which the handle (hoMi) of a spin- 
ning wheel (ckarMd) is worked. 

Wtir, ghoghy n.m., hole made by scraping out earth for 
plastering. 

lAw, gholy n.f., still moist heat. 
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ghotnd, v.a., to grind. 

wffiir, ghofta, n.m., a donkey or a very small pony, 
gho8i, n.m., a cattle-dealing tribe. 


chanbold, n.m., a kind of song (love song). 

'VVITT, cJiakdrdi n.m., gazelle. 

chanak and, v.n., to be strained (of a muscle. 

etc.). 

^^Ti, chairdi, ii.f., 1. Cunningness. 

• 2. Pride. 

chamgatd, n.m., same as gatd (q.v.) when leather- 
covered. 

charkhd^ n.m., spinning wheel. 

charmakh. u.f., pegs of grass or hemp, etc., through each 
(jvdri (q.v.), on which the spindle of a spinning wheel 
rides. 

n.f., well-bucket. 

cihaMwd^ n.m., marriage (the final ceremony called maX'- 
Idtvd in Urdu). 

chahdnij n.f.. cremation-ground. 
clidk, n.m., the vessel in which the boiled sugar-cane juice 
is cooled and consolidated. 

^19T, cAdf Ad, n.m., masonry work in a sugar-press between the 
vessels in which the juice is boiled and cooked. 
cAdtor, adj., clever. 

** SM sdsd, aau baAu, tin khasm, ghat chdr, 

QdM Bdjd Bho) kd, koi chdtar liyo hichdr.^' 

Sixteen mothers-in-law, 

A hundred wives. 

Three husbands, 

Four houses. 

Raja Bhof 8 riddle let some wise man solve it. 
(Answer cAottpar(*‘ draughts *’)—16piece8, 100 squares, 
4 dice, etc). 

ehddoar bhtj, n.m., light rain, enough to wet one’s 
clothes. 


4 
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'fm. cMm, n.m., skin or leather. 

“ Bhargayd merd Ham mandyo^ d gayd bhdi kill khM\ 
Bam mandyo. 

Ear bJtaj h Ram rnamyo, d gayd bhdi kilt khdde, Bum 
mandyfV' 

** Dddu dunyd bawri, kahe cMm ne Rdm^ 

** Puehh marof bald ki kddhe apnd kdm.'* ’ 

It’s full, Gk)d keep us all. It’s come, loose the pows. 
God keep us all. Sing to God, God keep usall. It’s 
come, loose the pegs, God keep us all. Oh Dddu^ tlip 
world is mad : they call leather God. A man's at 
work, twisting the tail of an ox. 

(The first lines are the song of the well sung by tliu 
man at tlio bucket, the refrain Rdm mandyo giving 
the time to the bullock-driver. Dddu^ a great saint, 
hearing the refrain thought some religious ceremony 
was in progress, but coming up saw only sofiip 
farmers and a leather well-bucket and broke out into 
an angry apostrophe). 

chdniwd, n.m., a donkey. 

chain, n.m., 1. Hardship or oppression. 

2. Occurrence. 

chiuhii, n.f., small black ant. 

WifT, chihghwd, n.m., heat in urine. 

fffWVlTVCT, chitrmUhd, n.m., more commonly dtomiMt, q.v. 
cliindrm, v.a.. To pile or heap carefully; used 

(1) for heaping earth generally; 

(2) of binding a turban. 

f^WTT* chintd, n.f., anxiety. 

«rwr. shimdjdnd, v.n., to slip off, run away. 
ehiri, n.f., a bird. 

dlirmthi, n.f., a ratti, (liquorice seed) part of a tola. 

chi/jlifd, ii.in., same as chughi^, q.v. 

’^Nl, ehij, n.f., thing. 

’Jkr, cMrd, n.m., coloured turban worn by young men. 

W, diundd tcai, adj. or adv., diviaion per stirpes, by wives 
(veils). 

^ITT, cAtcZtf, n.m., mouthful. 

^9^, chdhim, v.a., to pick (with sickle) the heads only of a 
crop. 

chughrd, n.m., a small lamp used at shrines and iovDimlU 
etc. 
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rhirt, n.f., glftfss bangle. 

*^**^^**?'> buttock. 

“ PaMr fc ayi girr gdn^ — eks chutar eke, dnkfi.” 

Came a bundle from the hills — one buttock and one 
eye. (Answer — a jar of (/At). 

wfil^T, ehuiiyd, ii.m.. a fool (though not used coarsely the origin 
of the word is obscene.) 

“ Pair khardon bowau duditi, aiir sutlian paihn ncdaxve. 

" Yeh Hnoh to asal chutiye, bojh Mare aur gam." 

Go to sow in pattens, go to weed in trousers. 

Lift a load and sing — tiiese thiee are thorough fouls. 

eh&n, n.m.. flour. 

%il, rhel. n.m., the lat month of the year— March to Ajiril. 

WW, ehelmi, n.m., litter of pigs. 

viiT, rhokhd, adj.. very fair, passable, satisfactory; sometimes, 
good, especially as an interjccdion. 

chofidr, n.f., common meeting house of the village «)r a 
subdivision of it. 

ehopfi, adj., buttered, greasy (also chopfri). 
ehomdsd, n.m., the rainy season (4 months). 
chordhd, n.m., four cross-roads. 
duMi, ii.m., amaranth. 
diosuitg, adj., four pronged (of a pitch fork). 

^i<S, ehttunk, n.m., ventilation-hole, generally square, in the 
centre of a roof. 

tf^. ehaunsi, n.f., a coarse country cloth used by zamindars. 
rhaukas, adj., strong, intelligent, firm, careful. 

Nar ndri kd ‘pidr, sajan, turn dil men rakhrw. 

“ Nar ko dend mdr, ndri ko chaukas rakhnd." 

If thy wife has a lover, friend, hide it in thy heart. 

Kill the lover, and keep thy wfe safe. 

(A riddle— lock (nor) and key (nefrt)— lock the lock and 
keep the key secret ^tAlA mdrnd is to lock a lock). 

chauth, n.f., the 4th day of either half of the month. 
dMudadi, n.f., the 14th day of either half of the month. 
ehaund, n.m., a herd of cattle when going to graze. 
cAattpaf, adj., open all round, desolate, so unguarded, 
careless. ' 

diausar, n.m., fourth ploughing. 
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chhat, n.f., the sixth day of either half of the lunar month. 
W«r chhaM paihr, n.m., the sixth watch of the day (Urdu 
lidhi rat), 

ehhatord, adj., extravagant, self-indulgent, luxurious. 

WfT, chhard, n.m., large stick put round to fence a field. 

chhart, n.f., smaller chham (q.v.). 

WITT, chhala, n.m., a plain finger-ring, 
vr, chM^ n.f., same as rang (q.v.). 

WW. chMj, n.in., a winnowing fan. 

Wfir. chhdn^ n.f., a thatch roof. 

chhdhan, n.m., wattlinga of the floor of a cart made i if 
cotton stalks, dhandhain (q.v.), sar (q.v.), etc. 

WHTT, chhdmd^ n.m., a piece of red-coloured coarse cloth (chauim] 
worked in crewels, worn at the front part of a woniatrs 
ofhnd (q.v,). 

WPIT, chhawdy n.m., 1. Building (used on a survey of the accom- 
modation provided). 

2. Shade. 

fwirr, chhikna, v.n., to be satisfied, exhausted, satiated. 
ftrUfT, chhitfd, n.m., milk following Ichis (q.v.), for eight or U*\i 
days. After this comes ordinary diidh. 

iffm, chhinkdg n.m., 1. A large cattle muzzle. 

2. A badset or frame suspended from tlie 
roof on which milk, etc., is kept. 

chhihki, n.f., a small cattle muzzle, 
ev. dihidd, adj., rare, t^orse, few. 

“ TU chhide, jaun aanghne, mendtJc duil jowdr. 

** l/nl pair men bdjrd aw dhdn pair men ehdr. 

•• ChAfdi chhidi bandtti ghore hineen bdhar.'' 

(Sow) tU sparsely, barley closely, jowdr a frog’s hup 
apart. Bdjrd at a camel’s hoof distance, and ri<'e 
four times as close.- Cotton very sparsely— and 
there’ll be a horse to whinny at your dotw . 

i9l^, ehhipan, n.f., female tailor or dye-stanqier. 
iNV, ekhipi, n.m., tailor or dye-stamper. 

wmnr, ehhutpon, n.m., 1. Childishness. 

'* 2. Childhood. 
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*dj., (one) in low position, lowly. 

Y rhhe, inter]., a noise used to make cows and bullocks drink. 

*r. rhho. n.m.. 1. Touch. 

2. Anger. 

{Chho men dnd to get angry.) 

“ Manghair jddd rangnr, Poh jdde led ehho." 

In Maghair the cold i& moderate, in Poh it strikes 
home. 

chhorat, n.m., boy, loosely “ children.” 
dihard, n.m., boy. 

4)ft, cMiori, n.f., a girl. 

•WT, cJiholnd, v.a., to strip or peel, Urdu ehhUnd. 
whc. chhavr, n.m.,. a big stock of pulia (q.v.). 
ehhauri, n.f., a small stock of inilia (q.v.). 


ar 

sjni^, jahyal, n.m., Pan jab country; cf. the Roman use of 
' barbarus.’ 

siwT9, jahjdl, n.m., trouble, misfortune. 

sin. jag. n.m., 1. World. 

2. A funeral feast. 

” Kdgd kis kd dhan hare, koel lets ne de. 

“ Ek jibd ke kdran, jag apnd kar le.'* 

Whose wealth does the crow take ? To whom does the 
koil give ought ? Yet one Ity his tongue makes the 
whole world his own. 

(Showing the benefits of a persnamve tongue). 

ja^ni, n.f., elder brother’s wife; of. drrfnf, younger 

brother’s wife. , . , * 1 ... 

The two wives hold these relationships to^h otj^ 
whether both husbands are living, or TOth after 
kofdo (q.v.) ate living with the surviving brother. 

vi^, jati, adj., odibate, continent. 

“ Banifd mft nd bestedh kdgd hake ad ga^hd jati. 
The bmugd*s no more a friend than the prostitute an 
inundated widow. , , _ . . 

The orow.ia as new a goose, the donkey as soon would 

be continent. 
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wmmK.jandwar n.m., an animal. 

9^4^, jandni, n.f., the threads of human hair sti'etched criRH- 
cross from wheel to wheel of a spinning wheel. 
mT, jabar^ adj., more, 
writ, jamdi, n.m.. son-in-law. 

jalawlhar, ii.m., a disease due to malarious climate tesult- 
ing in swelling of the stomach. Dropsy. 
jalaihri, n.f., a halo round the moon. 

Suraj kundal cMnd jalaihri, tAte tibe hhare daihri," 

A ring round the sun, a halo round the moon ! 

The sand hills are washed away and the hollows tilled 
up. 

(A sign of abundant rain). 

wrTT, jawdrd, n.m., fodder given to bullocks at midday. 

9rhr, jdnd, n.in., a tree, prosopis spicigeni. 
arrtfr, jdkhrd, ady., nearly blind. 

9rrwr jddd, n.m.. the cold weather, four months. 

WW firilT*r, jdii bin/m, n.f., life and soul, essence. 
aiW’C, jdbar, n.m., rank and deeply grown dUb grass. 

W^T, jdyd, partic., born, so son, offspring, e.g., miiijdyd, *• sons 
of the same mother.” 

911^, jdL n.m., or f., a tree (mhmdora oteoUha) (a big tree will 
bo masculine and a small one feminine), 
fwirw, jindnild, n.m., a drag-rake dragged by men for level- 
ling high land. 

ftlf, jib, adv., relative — when ; 

correlative — then ; 

e.g., Jib pdni dyegd, jib bdri bwinge or jib pdni dyd. 
jib ihkh boyd ihd. 

When the water comes, then we will sow cotton ; or— 
when the water came, we sowed cane 

fOTRT, jimdnd, v.a., to entertain at meals. 

^9ir, jijd. n.m., sister’s husband. 

** Jije ke fndl par, soli lad bauli** 

Tlie sister-in-law goes half mad (with pride or envy at) 
her brother-in-kw’s wealth. 

jiji, n.f., sister; used to actual sister or near cousin only* 
jib, n.f., tongue (poetical jfbd), 
jimnd, v.n., to be entertained to food. 
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jiv, n.m.Jife. 
jidh, ti.m., war. 

w»wii|l, yiilmdnu ii.m., cruelty, oppression. 

»^T. W. ii.in.. 1. The upper wooden bar in tlie yoke of a weii- 
bullock. 

2. The yoke of the plough or cart. q 

«. }un, n.f., louse. ^ ^ 

(Jun is also the name of a tribe of Jutft). \ 

‘ Jmiii ki mis. (jMgri gere'^ 

Tlirows away a petticoat because of the lice in it ! t.c., 
any excuse is good enough ! 

wg, jur^ n.in. yoke of a well. 

jfht, n.ni., 1. Twisted strand of eane-tops for binding 
' sheaths of cane. 

2. A meal. 

3. A life (in the serie-; of transmigrations). 

OT, jiitn, n.f., louse. 

war, jfU, n.m,, a cubic measure, 10 by 10 by 1 liaths usually, 
wliich is the unit when zamindars unite to dig their tank. 

S, yV, conj., if. 

w, jefh. n.in.. the 3rd month of the year, May to June. 
jethd. adj., first born, so best. 

“ Jeth jei/i'i. sdjrh heii, sdivtui men hoi nd khoi^ 

Joth's (cotton) is first and best, Har’s late, Sawan’s 
sowing gives no picking. 

^^il. jethui^, n.m., nephew^ son of husband \s elder brother. 
jell, n.f., a (two pronged) pitcli-fork. 
jeivfd, n.m.. a rope stronger than jetvri (q.v.) made by 
twisting three ghundis (q.v.) together. 
jewri, n.f.. 1. Rope of the country, made by twisting two 
ghundis (q.v.) together. 

2. Survey-chain. 

“ Ali dekh ke gargari, bahAti deni 6o.” 

Phirit dyi jewri, ab kam kis bidh hoJ*^ 

Seeing the soil moist and soft, he sowed a great d^. 
Round comes the chain ; now how can he make it less . 
(The proverb refers to a fluctuating wstem of assess- 
ment when the demand is adjusted to the cultiva- 
tion of each year). 

zail^ n.f., same as (hek (q.v.). 
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«ft, fo, n.f., wife. 

aftK, jog, adj., worth, constructed with the inflected infinitive as 
“ haran jog.” 

jogam jog, adj., suitable, agreeable. 

‘‘ Nadi kindre ghar hare, avr chart lAa^ khde. 

“ ^ bekde, yeh HnoA chtU jden.” 

" j» man builds a house on the banks of a stream, or 
lives on the spoils of theft : or mates nnsuitably—all 
three will come to grief 

uflirr. jognd n.m., a jogi (mere jogi) 

(used in a contemptuous use). 

“ Ohar kd jogi jognd, bdhar gdm kt sidh.” 

A jogi is a mere jogi in his own home but a saint in 
another village. 

“A pr<^het is not without honour save in his own 
country.” 

jot, n.f.. band, yoke, yoke of oxen. 
joryd, n.m., the leader pair of bullocks in a cart. 
aAir, jol, n.m., leather strap passmg from the yoke under tlie 
bullock’s neck. 

jtJtar, n.m., a kaehckd (unlined) tank. 
johfi, n.f., a small kaehehd tank, 
afl, jotth, n.m., barley (same as jau of Urdu). 

“ Khaje gehdh, pare jauh.’* 

(Cut) wheat still upright, and barley when fallen. 


jhakahl, n.f., same as jhokkat (q.v.). 

jhakkat, n.f., labour, assiduity^ specially mental labour. 

‘ ‘ Jhakkat hidyd, poAchat lAcH.’ * 

Wisdom by industry, farming by toil. 

ilfV, jhafdk, n.f., noise made by chuming milk or simmering 
milk. 

umtT, jhapaknd, v.n., to wink. 

wtutT, jhdnIAd,, n.m., large ventilation*hole in tlw roof of * 
samindar’s house. 
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utiJir. jkdiifnd, v.a., to shat. 

»*(aT, jhdkrd, nm., a big earthen wateivpot with a wide 
tnuuth. 

jhdf. n.m., a shrub (zizyphus nummularia), 
so called when still growing. 

t)rr«T. jhdlrd, n.m., a long hanging neuklac^^ mode of 
rupees. \ 

fViTT. jliird, n.m., 1. Surplus canal water. 

2. Dripping water. 

fw, jliinid, v.n., 1. To pine. 

2. To drip, 
oltwr, j/ihui. adj., thin. 
wtiiT, jhimd, adv., slowly. 

«i|V. jliund n.f., a clump of cotton opening in the pod. 
vamr. jhvlwi, v.n., to swing; to blow (of wind). 

"Jdi kuddyd turd, to woh bhi burd. 

*' Bdhman bdndhe chhwfd, to woh bhi burd. 

“ Sdmn jhuUd ‘parwd, to woh bhi burd.” 

A Jat riding a horse, that’s bad. 

A Brahman wearing a knife, that’s bad too. 

An east wind blowing in Sawan, and t/bf’s bad. 

wm. jlmngd, n.m., a bullock with horns bent downwards, 
wv, jhund, n.m., a kind of grass. {Anaiherum murkatum.) 
lAf. jh'&hdi tor, n-iu.. one whose rights (as occupancy 
tenant only) ore based on bis or his ancestor’s having 
originally broken up the land. 
jherd, n.m., an.unlined well, fallen in. 

7k(mu)dii«f, n.m., camel thorn [<Ahagi rnawrorum). 

'VllTl. jhokan did, n.m., stoker at the sugor.ptess. 
jhohd, n.m., stoker at the sugar-press. 

^<Wr, jhoknd, v.a., to stoke a fire. 

jhotd, n.m., buffalo of full age whether entire or not. 
jhoU, n.f., same as fhotri (q.v.). 

Mi)^, jho^, n.m., buffalo calf of two years or so. 

^*1^, jhofrt, n.f., bufEslo-heifer of two years or so. 

jhofd, n.m., stalk of mdhg, molk, ufd, or gram, after tl 
pods and leaves are shidcen off. 
fAorf, nJ., a wound. 
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in fanifi, n.iii., noise, disturbance, trouble. 

tafirf, n.f., a bird (‘‘the did you doit** of the Anjdtj- 
ludianjjiapwing. 

T, t/, v.n., to be evaded, eluded, escaped. 


“ Kdl inljd, kalfil m tofc.*’ 

One may elude death, but not the kaldl. 


idiigli, n.f., same as jell dosang (q.v.). 

Uindi, n.f., a small mud-bracket on a wall. 

9|¥, tdf. n.f., the pod of gram (with the pea intact). 

fdtas, n.f., the pod of gram after threshing. 

»T»T, fdfd, ii.m , the scjeen of cotton stalks etc , erected round 
the sugar-press. 

Piit sewdy n.m . as dfirnl (q.v,). 
tddf n.f., armlet, worn only after gdomi or dialdivd (q.v.). 
71^. fdpUj n.in . an island. 

tdhar, n.m., boy under the age of 15 or so (used in south 
of tlie district). 

Vlir, UH, n.m , a big bell. 


' Ohhoii Ihi jib dhotam dhold, bafi hui jib Idl. 

'' Bddhi M/ jib mchan lagl band gale men /«/.’* 

When miall it was hidden under the earth (?), when big 
it was red. When old it began to dance as if it had 
a bell on its neck. 

(Answer — ‘ gram’). 

iikaurd, nm., a heap of jowdr or bdjrd, ready foi' 
threshing. 

ti, inter]., Eh ! girl (used to women in their paternal village 
only). 

tind^ n.f., fruit of kair (q.v.). 
iidii n.f., full-grown locust, 
vtfr, tibdf n m., the crest of a sandy hill. 

^ irv, iukek, adv. , one moment, usually with “ to stop.* ’ 
ally tvi probably means a piece, a part, 
avaft, tuki, n.m., goldsmith (onomaHpoeic). 

VV, iik, n.m., a piece (of bread especially). 
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[^^^^] 

zm. lutiib. n.f,, ornaments (collectively), jewellery. 

79 uk\nf.,l. Safety. 

2. Prop. 

“ Chdlnd bhaU nd kofi kd, b(tii bhaVt nd ek, 

“ Qarzd hhald mi bdp hi. Sahib rdkho lek/^ 

Walking’s bad, even a mile; daughter’s bad, even one 
of them. Debt’s bad, even one’s father's, Crod save 
us from them ! 

EWU U‘knd. v.a., to atfix. 

unohar tekmi — to affix a seal. 
zmj. toknd, n.ni., larger lokni (q.v.). 
xijjft. iokin. n.f., brass water-pol used also for ffhi. 
xiar. lotfi. n.m., loss, ruin. 

“ Kud khej'i nafd brdbar. mrd totd gdrt men.*’ 

A well, or farming, the gain (and the loss) are quits. 
All’s loss in driving a cart 

fob. n.f , search. 

tohnd. v.a., to search for. 
fanfhdt n.m , winter sunshine. 


3 

thagdi. ii f., cunning, deception. 
thanaknd, v.n., to rattle, jingle, tinkle. 

35rT. fbarmi, v.n., to shiver (with cold). 

»T^r. ihddd, adj., heavy, thick, fine, 
fflit thddi rau, n.f., very heavy rain. 
thdli. adj., unemployed, at leisure. 
iMnd, n.m., pretence. 

MT, fhekar, n.m., 1. Turn roster. 

2. The potsherds by which the rostei 
determined. 

thekd, n.m., the large round canvas sack in which grain 
stored in a house. 

Ihethy adv., exactly, on the spot. 

thokd piU, n m., carpenter (idiomatic in proverb 
^onomatopoeic). 
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th(^, n.m., 1. Fool, bad husbandman, 
adv., 2. Exactly, on the spot. 

“ Barmiige kdtak diwdli, aisd hi AutA aiai hi hitli.'' 

If it nuns in kdtak and at diivdli, its all one for the 
good and the bad husbandman. 

tftVT, thold, n.m., 1. The minor subdivision of a village. 

2 A prick. 

3. A peck, of a bird’s beak or scratcli of a 
man’s finger-nail. 

thokddr, n.m., an elder councillor of the village : tlieie 
is usually one for each thold (q.v.). 


7 

tf*. dang, n.m., a pace, ntep. 

dangtavlA, n.m., a path for cattle. 
dangwdrd, n.m., association of cattle or labour in cultivii- 
tion ; amalgamation of resources, 
iv, dand, n.m., punishment, fine. 

Ndni khasm kare, deautd daiid hhatey 

The grandmother takes anotlier husband, and \w\ 
daughter’s son bears the loss. 

** The fathers have oaten sour grapes and the childn^nV 
teeth are set on edge.*’ 

dawloi, n.f., a form of salutation to BairdgU. 
nWT- daJtnd, v.n., to stay, stop, halt, 
fnrr, drdwd, n.m., a scare-crow. 

dalhiydn, n.m., a man who works a ddl (q.v.). 
dahi, n.f., cross-sticks to support the cart, when standing. 
«tlT, ddnkd, n.m., stalk of gram and other pulses. 

^hgar, n.m., pL, cattle. 

“Sddhd ki kheH tindh kt dhdhi, mehh aur ddhgrdi 
H.” 

The spring harvest depends on three things — the dust- 
storm. the riun and the cattle. 
vfimT, dddUnd, v.a., same as ddfnd (q.v.). 

ddhthU, n.m., stalk of mdhg, moth and ufd before the 
pods and leaves are shaken off. 
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Tier, ddndd, n.m., big ornamental ear-ring. 

ddndi, n.f., very small nose-ring worn simply to keep the 
hole open. 

^rqrc, n.t , hard clay soil. 

ddk mdrndy v.a., to leap, to jump. 

This term is used for leaping feet first into water. 

71771, ddtm v.a., 1. To stop. 

2. To rebuke. 

7 MfT, ddbrd, n.m., 1. A small pond. 

2. A small low-lying plot of ground 

tth, ddbh, n.f., a kind of grass. {Eragrwiis cytiosuroides). 
7 r 79 T, ddmchd, n.m., a platform built up to watch the fields and 
scare birds from. 

719. ddly n.f., 1. Branch. 

2. Bucket lift used to lift the canal water onto a 
higher level. 

7T9T. ddldy n.m., a basket. 

711^71, ddliyd, n m.. a man who works a dal (q.v.) 
f79t, dikri. n.f., same as }indrdld (q.v.). 
f 777 f, digarnd. v.n., to go away, go back. 

7t79, dtmak, n.f., white-ant. 

I'lTT, dungd adj., deep. 

77, dubh, n.f., a kind of grass. (Cynodon dadylon.) 

7 ^r. (lewd, n.m., a stile across a ditch, allowing men but not 
cattle to pass. 

77^, daihr, n.m., 1. Flood. 

2. Land where floods collect. 

Chei chand chaugnd, je daihr dyd ho.** 

If the flood comes betimes, the gram’s fourfold in 
Chet. 

7T717T, dtmgdrd n.m., drizzling rain. (Suflicient to plough on.) 

7T7 ^TT. dob dend, v.a., 1. To drown, so 
2. To spoil. 
dolj n.m., iron-bucket. 
daul, n.f., boundary, ridge, of a field, 
iflf, daule tor, n.m., heavy rain, enough to break down the 
field boundary. 
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5 

dlianeheu‘. ii.in, bad cold, influenza. 
dhandhain, n.f., aeadiynomem indiea. 

t 

9^, dhaiidhoi, n.f., tlie iirst washings of the cauldron after the 
cane juice has been boiled (the perquisite of the stoker). 

n.ra., friendship, affection. 
dhabi, n.in , a friend. 

dhalkr^ adv., from dhalmi (q.v.). steadily, slowly (of. dhufb 
trotting). 

a‘«WT, d/iff/wf/, v.n., 1. To roll. 

2. To decrease, decline. 

2. To spill, trickle. 

‘‘ PafivA jeth k! gdje^ din bahattar hhdjc. 

Pafwd sddh ki gale, din panidlift dhale^ 

If it thunders on the firat of Jeth (the clouds) will dis- 
appear for 72 days ; if it thunders on the first of Har . 
they will roll away for 45 days. 

dhdi, n.f., cry. 

dhdnk^ n.f., buffalo or cow past l)earing. 
wtVT, dhdiidd, n.m., same as dh-dndhd (q.v.). 
vtVT, dhdndhdj n.m., a bullock past work. 

dbdndhi, n.f ., a cow past bearing. 

^■TirT, dhdnd, n.m., 1. The superstructure of a well. 

2. A small hamlet (usually of tenants’ 
houses) in the middle of an estate. 
dhdni, n.f., same as dhdnd (q.v.). (hamlet) but smaller. 
dhdl, n.rn., 1. Way, habit. 

2. Shield. 

dhimlndf v.n., same as kayUdnd (q.v.), (to shrink). 
€\,dhij n.f. a ridge between fields to hold up the rain. 

dhinkar, n.m., 1. Thorny branches (used for fencing). 

2. Heap of jhdr (q.v.), cut green for 
fodder or making a hedge. 

dhi tor, n.m., heavy rain, enough to wash away high 
ridges. 

dhe re, interj., a noise made to call buffaloes up. from 
watering. 
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I ^1, dhai parnd, v.ii., to fall down. 

(Ihoiigt n.f., same as Ihok (q.v.). 

^■tsT ilhobrd, n.iii., a broken earthen or metal vessel, 
fir n.m., cattle. 

Jrih ham we kdmlL indgh basdwe d/tor. 

SdtVftn haiu^ ghost, to shdh ke chorV 

Buy a blsinket in Jeih or cattle in M(igh\ 

Turn i*attle-dealor in Sdtmn\ Is the man a money- 
lender or a tliief ^ 

////o/wd, v.n., to blow 


fT 

fa n.m., same as^at'Are (q.v.), ^ood circumstances; used 
with V. baiihm only. 

aarr. tahid, v.n., to pei-e-oive. to consider, to think to oneself. 
aflTc, lagdr, n.m., a lieap of earth mixed with water to make 
plaster or mud mortar. 
jjilT, iajiid, v.a,, to give up. 
wnnTi latlayd, n.m., a kind of hornet. 

^srr laptid, v.n., to be famous, notorious. 

^^T«rr, larsdm, v.a., to thirst for, taiitali3^\ tease. 

ialoti, n.f., the bottom wooden bar, parallel to/ad (q.v.), 
in the yoke of a well-bullock. 
tasld^ n.m., a big iron saucepan for cooking sweets, etc. 
tahetdy adj., early (crop). 

Sdtvan piihli dasmih, je rohni ho. 

“ Taheld samd nipje, chintd karo nd ko.*^ 

If Bohfii (one of the lunar mansions) falls on the dark 
tenth of Sdwan, there’ll be an early harvest, let no 
one worry about it. 

flit, tdi, wife of father’s, elder brother. 
nm. idu, n.m., father’s elder brother. 

firw, idea, n.f., wife of husband’s or wife’s father’s elder 
brother. 

tdesrd, n.m., husband’s or wife’s father’s elder brother. 
idkA, n.m., iron spindle in a charkhd or spinning wheel. 
tdkfi, n.f., weighing scale. 
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unfl, n.f., silver waist-chain worn by males only. 

HFfT, lard, n.m., chill. 

Hare chane dekhkar, mat Thd dil men phut, 

“ Tara paid par gayd, mdrd gayd sab pMd,^^ 

Don’t blossom (into hope) at the sight of green gram 
Came cold and frost, and all the dowers died. 

(* ‘ Don ’t count your chickens before they are hatched ’ ’ >. 

mw, tat, adj., warm, hot. 

ifpr idn hajdnd, v.a., to cope with. 

maiT, tdnd, v.a., to heat. 

tdpar, n.f., land which is hard from having borne an 
autumn crop or an irrigated spring crop. 

WK. tar, n.f., comfortable circumstances, prosperity. 

UTO, idrd, n.m., a star. 

wrc Wirr. tar hdithnd, v.n., circumstance's to be comfortable. 

/d/, n m., clapping of the hands, e.g,, idl bajdnn, to clap 
the hands. 

irmr. tdhnd, v.a., to drive off, eject. 

ftiVTti tigdi, n.f., advance made by Government for agricultural 
objects (corr. of takdvi). 

ftwt, tiryd, n.f., wife, woman. 

Ghand anikd barsnd, ghani antki dhup. 

** Ghand anikd holnd, ghan* antki chup. 

“ Sdtuan anikd barsnd, Jeth antki dhup. 

“ Bhdtdh anikd bolnd, tiridh antki chup.*^ 

Too much rain, too much heat 
Too much speech , too much silence (are bad except) 
Much rain in Sdwan is good, and much heat in Jeth, 
Much speech in bards and much silence in women. 

Uadi, n.f., a small 3-legged stool (Urdu tipdi). 
fkiwnriy tiudyd, n.m., the winnowing stool. [Cf Urdu tipdL) 
fins, n.f., thirst. 
firarWT, tiadyd, adj., thirsty. 

Chdli utrd. Mid bur, kyauh tiadyd jde aai adr,^* 

The north wind blows, and the chaff dies about : why 
does the thirsty pig go away ? 

(Because the north wind means rain and the pig know** 
that he will tliirst no more). 

tij, n.f., 1. A girl’s festival on the 3id of 8udi Sdwnn 
(q.v.). 

2. The 3rd day of either half of the month. 
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Sdivan paiMi pamhwin jet^mnkegi bij. 

** Tdh to ghdle Mmche, main khdungi tij/' 

If it lightens on the dark fiftli of Sdtvan, do you build 
your stand to watch the crops from: 1*11 keep my 
holiday. 

WT, tifar paiikhd, adj., feathery— applied to (jlouds or any 
thing tliat suggests a feather. 

til, n.f., a set of woman’s clothing, viz., ofhw, angl and 
ghdgri. 

tisar, n.ni., third ploughing. 

Qqi[ir. Uiplidn, n.m., lying, untruthfulness. 
gWR, tuphdmn, n.f., a liar or ill-conducted woman. 
tvpfidni, n.m., a liar or ill-conducted man 
turavg, n.m., horse. 

** Ujld bhojan, gdsdhan, gluir kalwanti ndr, 

“ Chaufhe pith turang ki, bahisht nishdni cMr," 

Good food, a cow for wealth, at home* a thrifty wife. 
Fourthly the back of horse — ^these are the four marks 
of heaven. 

qTi, turd, n.m., same as iurang (q.v.), 

5 ^, luH, adv., immediately, quickly. 

iufd, n.m., straw of wheat, barley and gochm, etc. 
land, v.n., to miscarry. 

Ufa, n.m., a mixed crop of sarson (sown broadcast and not 
in lines) and wheat; sometimes used of kharif mixtures too. 
#•11 taim, v.n., to be heated, 
mfr tofd, n.m.. scarcity, want, 
filer, tol, n.f., news, information, 
mw. loth, n.f., the 13th day of either half of the month. 

/cm/, n.f., hurry, haste. 

“ Torid hal jofid, urddn chhodi hel, 

“ Kiini Uml kar h sdk, pakegd meri gd. 

When the toria was sown, the wd had put out its ten- 
drils (Said the Uyna to the urd). However much 
haste you make, you blackguard, 1’^ «i»n ^ you. 
(Toria is a very quick-growing crop. 8aUi, brother-m- 
law, is here, as usual, used abusively). 

tauU, adj., quick. 
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ilH^. taule, adv., quickly. 

tyauhkhd, n.m., tri junction pillar. 
tyaur, n.in. eyesight. 

MT'ff. (raft Ti.iii., a tax levied by tlie village uominunity on 
monjhants and craftsmen. (Corr. of Urdu Ahtrdf prob- 
ably). 

Iran, n.rn., trouble. 

Iref, n f., (jiwk. fissure, in a building or in soil. 


mn*. thamm, v.n., to stay, stop, halt. 
that, n.m., momid, hill. 
ihali, n.f. high-lying sandy soil, or sand hill. 
lifVT, thals}id, v.n., to slip. 

UTil, ihdn, n.m., a small shrine to any deity, e.y., mdfd kd UkUk 
thdpnd, v.a., to settle, to fix. 

WTUTT, ihdmndf v.a., to stop. 
iTT^, that, n.m., a big metal plate, 
iirat. thdli, n.f., a small metal plate. 

Ikdwar^ n.f , Saturday. 
tliok, n.f., minor subdivision of a village. 
ifruT ihot/id, adj., empty, hollow. 

** Thothd c/iand, bd}e gham.^' 

Empty gram makes much noise 

A jack in office gt^ts above himself). 

miTT. thynwm, v.n., to be got (as Urdu milnd in that sense). 


mmn, daktum^ n.m., the south. 

dakhandn, adv., southwards. 

^irirrt, doMandi, n.f., southwind or adjeotively with bd^- 
south (wind). 

^irtvT, dakhandnhd^ adj., southern. 
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dakhshnt, adj., southern. 

(This form is good Hindi but 1 have never lie.ird it in 
the Distrint except in the proverb.) 

“ Mnhi pohi dakhshnt^ Sdmtn kcst 

South wind in Marfk and /W/, there’ll be wealth like 

fjfT, daffTfi, n.m., road, same as ganndn^ rnMn, cte. ((|.v.). 

dachJtnd, n.f., charity in cash, paid to a Brahman after 
hM'iliiig him. 

“ Ahtr kar mihtr kar^ khir par ahakar kar, 

“ !hie men chuld huh, dachhnd kd fikar kar/" 

Play what tricks you will, put some sugar on the rice, 
ril just drink a si]) of water, do you think of a present 
for mo. 

(So says the gieedy Brahman to the Jat). 

^93191?. damgajd, n.m.. deception. 

mnj, daiarakhd, n.m., same as kdkrd (q.v.). 

W«lt. dardni, n.f., husband’s younger brother's wife; see note 
on jaihduL 

^r. dafyd, n.m., half-ground wheat or jowdr or hdjrd, cooked 
in water — a sort of porridge 
ihtUnz, n.f., same as pauli ((] v.). 

^r?f, dawdt, n.f., a small wooden bracket to hold [dimi) lamp. 
dfnvddsf, n.f., the 1 2th day of either half of the month. 
dasmth, n.f., the lUth day of either half of the month. 
dahar, n.m., flood or land where floods collect. 

^^TTifT, dahdnd, n.m., same as khdhd (q.v.). 
ddhti^ n.f., same as drdnii (q.v.). 

ddjwi, Ho burn, be burnt. 

Lakfi halte kumhdr te, kyd dtijvjjd moe. 

“ Ek din aiad hogd, ham ddjdnge tm/" 

Says the wood to the potter, ‘ Why do you bum me ? 
The day will come when I’ll burn thee.’ 

(The form of the last word in each line is Brij or Purabi 
and not Jatu), 

ddti, n.f, , same as drdnti (q.v.). 

dddd, n.m., applied respectfully to a Brahman, especially 
in addressing him, e.g,, the village of Wazirpur is called 
Ddddn by the people because of the Brahmans living in it 
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ddmni, n.f., lightning. 

ddru, n.f , 1. Medicine. 

2. Wine or Hpirits. 

VirY, datum, adv., entirely, altogether, abHolutely. 
ddhnd, v.a., to hum. 

din, n.m., 1. Sun. 

2. Day. 

i^ir fwt, dinchhipe, n,m., ^chauthe paihr , — The 4th watch of tin* 
day — evening. 

Wr, din dhald or din dhahn , n.ni., = /?«rf* paihr . — ^The .‘ini 
watch of the day — afternoon. 

din nikal rahnd, n m.,^dihwdn paihr , — The Stii 
wiitcli of the day — early morn. 
fhfT dUvd bale, n.m., lam]>Ughting or <^vening time. 
dnkhdld, adj., in pain. 

dureld, adj., at a clislanoe, far. r.r/. . dureid hkdi. a 
distant cousin. 
durJahh, adj., difficult. 

duhni, n.f., any vesHol into which an animal is milked, so 
milking-pail. 

ddhdi, 11 . m., a foul, an idiot. 

Hilt, dull, n.f., liar, exaggerator (a term used among women). 
dud, adj., belonging to caste, used in the question, tumkavn 
dud 80 ? =To wliat caste do you belong '? 

dMhal, adj., milch, giving much milk. 

Ode to dudhal hdhki aur tez hdhki ghofiydh. 

“ Mard to marof hdhkd aur lihdz hdhki goridh/* 

A cow’s glory is her milk {Hi. the milch> cow is glorious) 
and a mare’s her pace : a man’s his pride, and her 
modesty a woman’s. 

^tilTi dudhyd, adj., milky, applied to clouds when general rain 
is going on, in contradistinction to the black clouds of a 
local storm. » 

dubhar, n.m., discomfort, difficulty. 

“ Q1u)riydh dubhar hhddwd maihsdh dubhar JefA. 
Marddh dUibhar pisnd, bahddh ddbhar 

Bhadon means discomfort for the mare, and Jeth for 
the buffalo ; grinding for the man, and pregnancy for 
the woman. 

Whn, deautdf n.m., daughter’s son. 
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derut, n.m., son of husband’s younger brother. 
desd bharan, n.f., general rain. 
desatdd, adj., affecting the whole country side, wide- 
spread. 

rfcAi, n.f., body. 

dekl, n.f., sill, threshold of a door. 

dehli, n.f., cross-beam or stone across the mouth of well 
on which the superstructure is reared. 
daihh adj., ten. 
daihm, n.m., still heat. 
daihshaty n.f., fear (used with v., indnm). 
dokanyd, n m., an ofhnd (q.v.). workeci on hotli hems. 
<T5r. dojy n.f., the 2nd day of either half of the month. 

dotyiy adj., land successively cultivated in both harvests. 
doirdliy n.f., a rake. 

dopahrdy n m , the 2nd watch of the day. 

<rw, dosaiigy adj., two pronged (of a pitchf«)rkj. 
dosar, n.m., second ploughing. 
dohdy n.m., verse, 

?T?it, n.f., bill-hook ustjd for stripping sugar-canes and 
for puriK)se8 of reaping. 


M^\dh(tMdy n.m., business. 

dhandha, n.m., same as dhandd ((j.v.). 

V|iirT. dhariikndy v.n., to thunder. 

¥ir, dhan, n.m, , wealth, property. 

”Je tere kahthd dhan ghaniy gdri kar h do. 

** Je tere kanthd dhan nahih kdlar hdfi ho.' ' 

If you’re very rich ,my huBband,take and drive your cart. 
If you’re poor, sow cotton in hard soil. 

dhaniy adj., or n.m., 1. Rich. 

2. Owner. 

dhariiy n.f., land, soil. 

** Chhdwe men sowe^ jab lagiyd bisdkh. 

*^Oerdiyd khddy tdj^i thi dbarU. 

** Din ne kare nMwdly rdi ne khd jde haml." 

Sleeip indoors in BaisaJAy mulch the ground when its 
baking hot, watch your crops by day (and lot) the 
buck eat them by night— (heavens, what a fool!) 
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ipfrirT. dhamimi^ v.a., to have washed. 

dhdngarld, n.m., a mixture of muiig, mdsh and moth, 
un dhdk, n.f., fear of, danger from. 

dhdgtd, n.m., same as dhdhgarld (q.v.). 

dhdrt, adj. or n.m., 1. Vigorous, encrgetiii, of man or 

bulloc'k. 

2. A robber or daeoit 

The Lyallpiir Colony is known 
lierc as Jhild dhdrt ki bar. 

^THT, dhdpjuif v.n., to be satisfied. 
dhi^ n.f., daughter. 

^Nt. dhindh, n.f., same as dhinu (<|.v.). 

» Kheti kar le dhdn /•/, dhindh rnkh le gde. 

‘ Kapjre rakh Ic kamlt, to highd ek nd yV/V.” 

in farming go in for rice, in cattle {lit. (‘ovvj-keeping 
for a milch cow- in clothing for a blanket ; then 
you won’t lose a single bigha. 

^^'dhhiii^ n.f., a milch cow. 

** Saga same bachdrit/e, dhinu Phdqan me/).” 

Know a friend in time (of troubhO and a milch c*n\\ in 
Phagan. 

‘ Ko~same ’ is a \'ariant' for * mmv ' and gives the al)o\e 
sense. 

dhimd, adv., slowly. 
dhumar. n.f., fog, mist. 
dhurd, n.iii., tho axle-tree of a W(»J1- wheel. 
dhurndf v.n., to thunder, 
vur dhul, n.f,, dust. 

''Cheuhti le aiide chali, chirid nahdwe dhul. 

“ Shod! kahv Bhddti, barkhd ho bhar 

The ant carries her eggs, the sparrow’s taking a dust- 
bath. Says Shadi, “Eh, Bhadli there’ll be rain in 
plenty.” 

ifl, rfAo, n.m., cunning, deception, fraud. 

dhnri^ n.f., 1. The wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart. 

2. Cattle generally. 

3. Used metaphorically for the leader of an 

enterprise. 

^,dhore, postp., in possession of , near (equivalent to Urdu 
pds). 
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vt’iT.rf/mwi;, n.m., same as Uni (q.v.), but nntted with brnri 
(q.v.) instcatl of with cotton stalks 
iiliaun, ii.m half maund, 20 seers. 

(IhfiiilfL adj., white. 

(Jhaidpoah^ n.m., a native jienlleniau (a l)arbarous 
i‘(|uivalcnl. of Urdu attfedpoah). 

!*1H. d/nff'm, n.m.. thought. 


if 

if? mtjff mataiHj, n.in., solitary, alone, a man with no 
fsimily of his own. 

nagn, adj., belonj'iiif; to a nagar or small town, townsfolk. 

n.f., the small ins' in the ktlaa (q.v.), winch 

admits of the yoke bein^^ adjust nl ba(‘k wards and fnr- 
Wtards. 

Hadhd, n.f., same as nafnfdt (q.v.). 

Hnmd, n.f., husband’s sister. 

•n^?T. mndui\ n.m., son of husband’s sister. 

namdl, n.f., maternal grandfather’s house. 
nath, n.f., a large nose ring worn only after marriage. 
naddn, adj., ignorant, foolish (of a child). 

naddrad kudhi, n.f., a deserted house. 
mjiutd, adj., childless. 

napo}^ ailj., weak, feeble (of a man, animal, or soil). 

•W%, nnmaste,, interj., a form of salutation among Aryd Smdjists. 
•r*iT mmo ndrdyan, interj., a form of salutation to 

(hsdim. 

twiro/, adj., clear, cloudless, 
nnrk, n,m., hell. 

“ Khar hhojan ajhd dhan, ghar kalhdri ndr. 

''GJiauthe maile kdpfe, rmh nishdni cAdr.” 

Coarse food, a goat for wealth, at home a shrew for 
wife ; fourthly dirty clothes— four marks of hell. 

nal, n.m., hole or lair of a large animal, especially of wolf. 
nalaund, v.a., to weed, hoe. 
mind, v.n., to be weeded, be hoed 
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ndhgldt n.m., the rope joining the jM (q.v.) to the tahfi 
(q.v.) at their extremities in a well-yoke. 

ndndni, n.f., rope on the wcli-yoke into which the Ido 
(q.v.) is fixed. 

ijtf, ndke tor, n.m., same as dau e tor (q.v.). 

«inr, nag, adj., 1. (A plough), lighter than ordinary’ one, tor 
sowing 

2. A big (snake). 

ndijnd, v.n., to deny, refuse, go t)ack on one’s word, n*. 
pudiate. 

“ Bans chafl nctfn/ kahe, hot ndto mat ko, 

‘‘ Main nuiti ndint bhayi, mite so ndtni hoJ*' 

Says the mUni when she’s climbed the pole, “ Tf any 
has ought (to give) let him not refuse. I refused 
and became a yidtni; refuse and become one too.” 
(A 7uitni is a female acrobat, and the punning of Hit* 
original can be faintly reproduced by calling an 
acrobat a ‘ ‘ knotter. ’ ’ ) 

nditvd, n.m., second calf, 
iri^. war, n.f . , a nerve. 

nafii n f., a leather strap joining the yoke to the plough 
ndf karnd, v.n., to be proud. 

7idnkd, adj., maternal grandfather’s. 
ilTWT. ndmd, n.m., money or coin. 
iTTC war, n.f., a woman. 

irnCT, ward, n.m., a young ox broken to plough, as bahfd (q.v.). 

■nfl. wdr^, adj., same as nag (q.v.), (plough), 
n.f. , a woman. 

‘ ‘ Nar par ndri hhafi, nar wdri he hath, 

* ‘ Nar ndri bhejid, gayd atvdz ke sdth,^^ 

Female standing on male, male in female’s hand. 

The female thrown a male which has gone with a 
whirr ! » 

(The riddle refers to a girl watching the orops/aud 
standing on a platform (ddmchd n.m.). In her band 
a sling (gopiyd n.m.) with which she slings a mud 
pellet {gold n.m.) which whistles as it goes). 

Wfdfwaw, n.m., a hole dug in the earth for drinking 
water (the word seems to be peculiar to the south of the 
district). 

nikahd, adj., clean, thorough, careful (of ploughing). 
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fifjftVT. nigodd, adj., worthless, ill-temiiered. 

** Tafke ki bddli, anr rand kasumbe nahd. 

“ Main nigodi yun kaMin, dmoh kt buri /trf/,” 

Clouds at dawn, and a widow who bathes in saffron! 
I, poor wretch, so say — ‘ both bode ill ! ’ 

nigofd, adj., same as nigodd (q.v.). 
nigodd, adj., rare for nigodd (q.v.). 
adv , constantly, always. 

nindhdri, n.ni , one who subsenbes at marriage time. 
See ncaundd, 

fsnz ni'pat, iidj., very, too (intensive). 

fiTVSTSTT. nipjnti, v.n , to be produced, ‘turn out ’ (of crops). 

Thali dhani ne yun kahe la mainm^ mat boe, 

'' Main bighd nipjun ndhin, tainne dungi iErAoe.” 

Says the sand liill to its master, ‘'Don’t you sow me. 
“ ril produce nothing to the bigha, but only ruin 
you.” 

rsr^TH. nifrnm, adj., at leisure, leisured. 

Dekh parni chopfi kyun Uiradwe jt. 

Lnkhi aukhi Ichdeke. thdndd pdni pi. 

IP.kh pardi chopfi, dhai par bayimdn. 

J)o ghafi ki be sharmi dth paihr nifrnm. 

(Says the ascetic) — ‘‘Why fret your soul to see another’s 
buttered bread ? Eat diy bread and drink cold 
water.” 

(Answers the glutton) — “When you see another’s buttered 
breiid, covet it {lit fall down), you blackguard. An 
hour’s shame — and you’ll be at leisure all the day ! 

niberd, n.m., decision, settlement. 
nimdn, n.m., low-lying ground, 
ftww, nimdnd, adj., 1. Low-lying, also of low class 
2. Simpleton. 

“ EIdd mirg, ddjd adl, jhote ebafid mile gowdl. 

*’Tin koa lug mil jde teli, to maut nirndne air par 

khelir 

If you meet a solitary antelope or next a jackal, or a 
herdsman riding a male buffalo— or see an oilman 
within three miles, then, simpleton, death is playing 
over your head. 

nimba/rnd, v.n., to bo finished or settled. 
ninibhnd, v.n., to pass, to do, to serve. 
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nirnsd, adv., clearly, empliatically, severely. 

^^Jeih mas jo iapp nirdsd, to jdno barkhd ki 

If Jetli stokes up with a vengeance, tlien know tliere 
is hope of rain. 

,nirk,, ii.ni., hell, on nark (q.v.). 
nirtlhan, adj., pcnnilcas. 
nirtJhanii, n.ni., a pauper. 

nirndbds'i, adj., with empty stomach, hungry; also 
used advcr])ially. 

W, mVp, n.m., a king, a prince. 

nirbhdfj, adj., wretched (a term of abuse). 

*• K altar h khet mt n, pachh pachh mare goivdr. 

Sab se wok nirbhdg^ jiskd bisicd kdr,^^ 

In a hard field tlio villager dies of his toil. He/s the 
most unfortunate of all who.se land is sour. 

fipS*, nitiihai^ adj., fearless. 

'* Bhni, bhaivoi, bhdnjd, bhagdh aur bliohpdl. 

“ Pdrichon hhambe ehhof kc, nirbhai karo beopdr.^^ 

Brother, brother-in-law, nephew, lord and king [Uf. 
th(5 tutelary gods of a village), avoid these five hli’s 
and trade without fear. 

(The last two are apparently added for alliterative 
reasons. Avoid your own relations in trade!) 

nirsd, adj., worthless, bad. 

fwni. nisdf, n.m., justice (eorr. of Urdu insdf). 
nfr,n.in., water, particularly in the eye. 

(riijar gwldy jdiid jar, bar pipal sikhrakt, 

“ Jdt hdred jab jdnyv, jab dnkheh nir dhalant ” 

Know a Gujar beaten when his knees (are on the 
ground), a jand tree when its roots (are dry), apipfl^ 
tree when its top (is dry), and a Jat when tears 
trickle from his eyes. 

mVwff, v.a., to water or provide with food. 
nugrdj adj., ungrateful, an ingrate. 

** Nv/grd mdms ^nat mih, aur pdpi milo kazdr. 

Ek nugre ke sis par, sau pdpi kd bdr,^ * 

Don’t meet an ingrate, though you meet a thousand 
other sinners. One ingrate bears on his head the 
load of a Imndred sinners. 

(Ingratitude the worst of crimes). 
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if nr. ii.f., a wooden block placed on ground for chopping fodder 
on. 

3TfiT« nmv. adj., bad, worthless. 

ir^THT. nrauffi, n.m., 1. Enlcrtainnieiit (of a Brahman) 

2. k^nyauiidn (q v.). 

Trepan men pAnji (jaijt. clintrnn mni gayd hij, 

Fachpan men neanid gayd. chhapan men sah chiz. 

“ Said wan he sdl men lagd mnhnm Jeth. 

“ Hake kd bemdri hut c.hhnhi mnhh anr pr(.” 

In 1953 (Bikramajit — A.D. 1896) stores ran out, in ’r>4 
seed was not left, in '55 then* wjis nothing to contri- 
bute to weddings, in ’56 went everything, in ’67 
when tlie month of ,)eth was in came cholera ; 
stomach and mouth retained nought. 

(A record of the recent trials of the Rohtak District). 

neauind. v.a., to entertain (especially of a Brahman). 

Kyoh andhn neauie, kyon do buldc.^" 

Why entertain a blind man t Why call two ( 

(If you entertain a blind man you must also entertain 
his guide !) 

TO, neju, n.f., rojie of a drinking well. 

netham, adv., surely, certainly. 
nm. nepd, n.m., produce, outturn (of crops). 

nesang, ii,m., a small iron peg in the bottom of the Ad/ 
(q.v.) which prevents its detachment from the hal (q.v.). 

TO^ nestar, adj., sluggish. 

neh, n.m., love. 
iisr 7iam, n.m., eye. 
flTO. naihj, adj., bad. 

nortd, n.m., as nordtrd (q.v.). 
mid, n.m., purse (worn round the waist). 
ifbliT, naukrd, adj., separate (individual, and not joint). 

^f5T, naurnd, v.n., to run. 

naumin, n.f., the 9th day of either half of the month. 
navhrd, n.m., byre, cattle-yard. 

7iyd, n.m., justice. 

Bdr kari thi khei ne, bdf hhei ne khd. 

“ Bdjd ho chori hare nyd kaun par jd.” 

Make a fence to a field, and the fence eats it up ! 

Be a Baja and thieve — ^to whom can one go for justice i 

nydr, n.m., fodder. 
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i9Ttr» nydrd^ adj., separate. 

nydh^ adv., this way, thus (of direction, manner, etc.). 

** he sing nyuh^ us ne hdhweh kyoh,^^ 

Why test the ox in the plough if his horns go thus 
“ Jis he sing hohge nydh, koi degd kyoh.^^ 

Why should any one sell an ox whose horns go so ? 

(In both these cases a downward curve of the horns is 
indicated — it is highly approved). 

nyauhddy n.m., a system of contribution to wedding (ex- 
penditure (for fuller particulars see Sir D. Ibbetson’s 
Karnal Settlement Report). 

nyauhndy v.n., to submit to, yield. 

Murakh se nyauhnd bhaldy chdlar ke hhede trds. 

“ Je svraj garmi hare, mehh harsan ki ds,^ * 

lt*8 well to yield a 'fool. At the hands of a wise ninu 
even trouble is good. If the sun scorches, there is 
hope oi rain coming. 

(Out of darkness comes light — and every cloud has a 
silver lining). 

nyaurtfiy n.m., a feast day in honor of Durga — (9 sunb 
days come between the kandgats (q.v.), and the Dusehrd, 


pahkhiy <idj., winged, having wings {pahkh). 

“ Titar pahkhi bddli, bidwdh kdjil rekh, 

“ Ydh barse wdh ghar kare is men min nd mekh” 

Partridge-feathered clouds— a widow streaked with 
antimony. 

The one will rain, the other take a husband — there is 
no picking holes in this. 

pahehak, n.f., 5th day of either half of a month. 

** Shdhdev kahe sun Bhddliy Je^ galid mat ro, 

Je Sdwan pahehak gahy ndihj sambat so.” 

Says Shdhdev, List, Bhadli, Jeth^s gone {lit, melted), 
don’t cry. If fifth Sawan goes (without rain) (hen 
it’ll be a bad year.” 

liv, pahihy n.m., a path. 

paketvd, n.m., a boil or gathering. 
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(pagfis), per capita, 
pachani, n.f., same as paehchat (q.v.). 
pacMat, n.f., hard toil, labour, industry (physical), 
qirr, pachndy v.n., to toil, labour. 

^17. pachhamy n.m., the west. 

W pachham hudhi, n.m., wisdom after the event, so 
foolishness. 

pachhdydn, adj., western 
vvt%. ifachhdhen, adv., west or westwards. 

HfTfr, pachhetd^ adj., late, backward, late sown. 

jHichheld, n.ni., a small wedge rammed under the plough 
to tigliten up the share. 

'qifwft, pacMeli, n.f., plain silver bangles worn above the glass 
rliuri (q.v.). 

vwlWT. jmhhornd, v.a., to winnow 

wr jmchhwd. n.f., 1. Westwind. 

adj., 2. In combination with bdl (q.v.). 

pafdr, n.m., a big round basket with lid to contain clothes, 
etc. 

paidri^ n.f., a smaller pfiidr (q.v.). 

patbijnd, n.m., butterfly, moth or fire-fly 
pofdt, n.f., malaria. 

n.f. land left fallow for cattle to graze on. 
parkdld, n.m., staircase of masonry or mud to the roof. 
pafchhi, n.f., a thatch coping to walls, used where the 
soil is light to protect them from rain 
pafwd, n.f., 1. The East. 

adj., 2. In combination with bdl. The East wind. 
n.f., 3. The first day of either half of the month. 

* Sdtvan mdJi chdle papjod, khele put bM k md.*’ 

If the east wind blows in Samn and Magh, the chil- 
dren will play, though their mother calls them. 

(A sign of an abundant harvest). 

padhnd, v.a., to read. 

v.n., to be educated (as Urdu parhfid), 

** KydsA kd betd padhd bhald yd mard bhaM.^* 

A Kydslh^s child is best lettered or beaten, 

(i.e., the scrivening caste is no use for anything else). 
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panihdri, n.f., the strip of wood supporting the share 
of the plough. 

gmnr pmghai, n.m., drinking well. 

panhnr, n f., a woman carrying water for her family 
panhnri, n.f., a woman paid to carry water for others. 
iM, n.f., respect, honour. 

liotdl, n.m., as jmihidl (q.v.) the bowels of the earth— the 
infernal regifuis. 

Mdh machkd Jeih sidl sddh jmpvd bdl, 

*■ Saidfi Icnhv Bhddli^ barichn gayi 

Heat ill Magh, cold in Jeth, east wind in Jfar\ 

Says Saida ' Eh, Rhadli, the rain’s gone down below ’ 
(All the seasons inverted). 

WKT paihivdrd n m., a place reserved to make cow-dung fuel 
cakes. 

l)addr. adj., stable, constant, lasting (oorr. of Persian 
IMicddr), 

pndaufd, n.m., an exceedingly fat man. 

“ Nadidc ne milid katord, pdni pi pi hud jtadaupi.*^ 

If a glutton find a cup ho will drink water till he be- 
comes a pot belly. 

'jHinkdl, n.m.. a famine caused by excessive rain or Hood- 
ing. 

giC /xir, coiij., but. 

“ Bedhl dagd dedv^ par Mh dagd nd dc.” 

Your wife may fail you, but your ploughing won’t 
(i.e,j well ploughed land is sure to give a return). 

paran, n.f., coinmon meeting house of the village or a sub- 
division of it. 

UXt, t^rdii, adj. or po^t))., far, beyond (chiefly in Jhajjar). 

IPCK. pardr, n.m., last year but one- -antepenultimate ; also 
pardr he sdL ^ 

qTM, pardl, n.f., rice-straw. 

pariihmi, n.f., the world. 

parosd. n.m., a portion of food, for one man, a ration or 
* commons.’ (Term chiefly in use at weddings). 

ipiT parkhnd, v.a., to try, prove, test. 

pardhdfiy n.m., president, chief (corrupted in verse to 
dhdn). 



[N.S.] 

pafni, n.f. or adj., married, wife. 

“ Chiind ne chhofi harni, mard wc chhori parni'* 

The moon’s left * Hariii,’ and the husband his wife ! 
(Hami is an astronomical sign. The particular event 
is a sign of a great famine which would drive a man 
to leave his wife in searcli of labour). 

parld din, n.m., three days lienee. 
pnrMi, n.m., the work of the chamtir wlio provides all the 
family with shoes as often as wanted. 
ir?T«r, jiarhdn^ n.m., clothes (collectively). 
jiat-ak, n.f., eye-lid. 
jtaluryd. n.m., a puppy. 

qwfw, 7>r«/ry, n.m.; a small plot of vegetables. 
q#q jmIpv. n.f., a preliminary watering before sowing. 
q^T n.m., an iron spoon for turning over sweets, etc. 

while being cooked. 

q«»iT. fjahid, n.m., a cradle, t.r., basket to carry babies in ; at 

homo this ba<<ket is suspended from the roof and the baby 
swung in it. 

q^T palnn, n.m., a ladle for oil. 

qq^ })Of<ar , n.f . , pasturing buffaloes during the night in the rainy 
season. 

“ Waqi heJhi mi dharti^ pasar chardt 7id ^hdm, 

“ Ajdni vid/yd mi li. iinm bigare kdmJ * ' 

The land not ploughed betimes, the buffalo not 
pastured at eve, the child not learned wisdom — all 
three kre bad. 

qqqiTT. pamrnd, v.n., to be outstretched. 

qqi^r, pasdrd, n.m., 1. The place where the carts stand and tlie 

canes are laid preparatory to pressing 
the juice. 

2. System of well sinking whereby all 
one’s friends and neighbours help 
and are paid by feasting only. 

pasgdmdn, n.m., an ‘outside ’ village other than one’s 
own. 

yah/rd ^ n.m., watch, guard. 
pahrd, watchman. 

m HWT, pahr kd iarkd, n m., sdtwdn pahr, the 7th watch of 
the day. 
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njfxnf,pahrrdii,n.f., pdhchuidh pahr, the 6th watch of the 
day. 

Viram pMam cAot, adv., at the first attempt, first of all. 

finkhi, n.f., a small water-coarse in canal lands. 
otSi. 'pd’hgU, adj., crippled. 

pAhcheh, n.f., the 6th day of either half of the month. 
ofVT. pdhdii, a pandit. 
otwOT. pdhdyd, n.m., a pandit. 

Wift, pdgti, n.f., a turban used by younger persons. 

UTW. piehhf, adv., behind, after. 

^TW^rr. 'pdckhld, adv. , latter. 

MTV. pdl, n.m., 1. Horizontal beam fur supporting the well, 
wheel. 

2. Cotton thread. 

'"•ft pdtji, n.f., 3 strips of wood, forming the base ol&dinrkha 
nr spinning wheel. 

urawT. pAtnA, v.n., to be paid, procured, e.g.,mdhgnahihj>(i1tt=- 

tlie debt cannot be discliarged — beaurd pd^ = newH wits 
procured. 

^ /xif. n.m., sowing after one ploughing only. 

pefrcA/td, n.m., the trough of the well, into which ihe 
backet of water is emptied. 
pArm, v.a., to split, tear (Urdu pkdrwi). 

UT^. pdt, n.m., leaf. 

UTim, pdlan, n.f., shoes. 

^rr^, ptUt, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for strengthening and 
repmring. 

unit, pdtii, n.f., dried leaves of mung, moth or iifd. 

UT«5T, pdthnd, v.a., to pat or knead (cow-dung cakes or iump> 
of guf or bricks). 

UifT. pddra, odj., straight, plain. 

UT)ST, pdnd, n.m., the major subdivision of a village. 

qi^, pdnni, n.f., a kind of grass (used usually for anathema 
muricatum and sometimes of saeeharum munja). 

qn^i pdprt, n.f., thin crusts forming on the earth due to heat 
following slight rain (see rdwpar). 

^ qfwr, pdr parnd, v.n., to come to an end, be fudged. 

qrv. pdl, n.m., the high banks round a tank formed by excav.i- 
tions. 
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^imrr. n.m., see dhinkar; the leaves of zizyphus num- 
miliaria dried and ready to be used for fodder. 
pdli, n.m., cowherd. 

Pdli khdld pdl pe, k/tald sukdwe kes. 

** Main pdli bujhdi, ghar gori kaiai ek, 

Achhf gori pdUi, sappdri kaisd rang, 

‘‘ Kek I^iad kdmrd, muf tur Idge ang. 

Yoh dohd khih kehd, yoh Idgyd mere ang. 

Ek k(Ud dohd aur kaho, chalHh tumhdrv sang. 

Kdle hole kair he, kdh bani ke kdg. 

“ Kdle gori ke kes^ jdno baiihd bdsak ndg. 

Yoh bhi dohd khub kehd, yoh bhi Idgyd mere ahg. 

Ek dhatdd dohd aur kaho, tcA chaluh tumhdre 
miuj. 

** Dhaule gdye bdchkfu., dhauli rui kojxls. 

“ Dhaule gori ke daiU. jdno idrd khiUjd dkdsV 

(Note — the form hujhdl is not Jatu). 

The cowherd standing on the dam. 

Standing dries his hair. 

“ 1 ask you, cowherd. 

“ What’s tlie girl for you at home ? ” 

** Oood’a the girl that’s slim, 

“Coloured like the betel. 

“ Straight as a twig of banana 
“ And her body bows and sways.” 


“ You’ve sung that couplet well, 

“ Well has it pleased my fancy. 
“Bead me a couplet of black, 

“ And I’ll go along with you.” 

“ Black is coal of the kair tree, 

“ Black are the crows of the wood, 
“ Black are a lass’ locks, 

“ Like the coils of a huge snake.” 


“ Well said this couplet too, 

“ It too has pleased my fancy. 

“ Tell me too a couplet of white, 

“ Then will I go along with you.” 

“ White are cows and their calves, 
“ White is cotton too, 
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** White are a lass’ teeth 
Like a star shining in the sky.” 

(In this Theocritean discourse a girl is supposed to bo 
testing the wits of a cowherd wlio wants to marrv 
her). 

pdleit n.f., a cow or builalo that has failed to be covered 
at the proper time. 

pdlfi, n.f., a basket holding 10 or 12 sors of grain. 
pdlti n.m.. foundling, adopted child. 

'pdl'putr, n.m., a waif, brought up in one’s house. 

pfihkaft, n.m., otlier village than one’s own ; cf. tJie reve- 
nue term 'pahi = cultivation by an outsider. 
pdhgdm, n.ni., as imhkas (q.v.). 
n.f., body. 

pichhwn, n.f. <ir adj., as pachhwd (q.v.). 

fq^T, • ^^'i^her, the man who used to break and 
squash the canes in the wooden sugar press. 

“ Kal he pehch lagde he. kolhii dene lagi sarkdr. 

Ldweh zamihddr p'lr leh gahde., dhnre dhore cftalcn 
'pdhcJi he dhdhd^. 

‘‘ Pifid hi kismai k/ioii, milVt naJtih chikni roiiy 
Th(5 Sirkar’s began to introduce the machine sugar pres^J. 
The people get it : tliey squash tlie canes ; round go 
the poor old five- bob bullocks. 

Ill’s the squasher’s luck, 

He gets no buttered bread. 

(In the iron press there is no need to break up tlio 
canes before pressing and the pirid has disappeared). 

f^VT, pifiod. n.f., tlie 1st day of either half of the month, hadi 
or svdi (q.v.). 

finfT, n.m., father, used chiefly by Pandits (also in Jhajjar 
by Jats). 

‘ * Mdh par dhi , pitd par gfwfd , hdhvl nahih to tkofd thoid . ’ ’ 

A girl favours her mother and a horse it’s sire. 

It’s so a bit if not entirely'. 

pipaydj n.m., a cuckoo {hierococcyx variua). 

Popularly believed to have a hole in the 
neck, its only method of drinking being 
to catch rain drops in the hole. Tlie 
superstition is baaed on the fact perhajp 
that its liote, which is very like thotod ft 
but less rising and harsh, is heard in the 
rains only. 
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pirtfti, n.f., world. 

fW. yirmi, n.f., eoat wind; also adjectivally in combination 
with bdl. 

ftlttl. pittd, n.ra., a puppy. 

^ p/, n.m., husband. 

p'>nd, n.f., a cotton pad bound on the spindle for tnu^ 
(q.v.), to tiwn over. 

pihtUt, n.m., hub in a eharkhtl or spinning wheel, 
qlf. pif, n.f., pain. 

pirwis v.a., to squash (of canes, etc.). 

vtvT, pW/w, n.io., a woman’s low stool used mostly for spin- 
ning. 

flaw, pitas, n.f., wife of liusband’s or wife’s father’s younger 
brother. 

pUemi or ptbtard, n.m., husband’s or wife’s father’s 
younger brother. 
flWT. piyd, n.m., husband, lover. 

Wl9. pit, n.f.. fruit of the jtil {salvadom oleoidea), 
pHtt, n f,, as pil (q.v.). 

WTWi pile, bddal, n.m., one houi‘ before sunrise. 
wtWTWl, piadl, n.f., husband’s house. 

pihar, u.m., father’s house (of a woman). 

rftwt, piht, n.f., watering animals, piht kd kund, a well for water, 
ing cattle at. 

SUT, pttgtuf, v.n., 1. To succeed. 

2. To be afforded. 

e.g. 1. BUi dandd men main abbal pugyd. 
i.e. I come out 1st in the game of b.d. 
e.g. 2. Ugdhi ndhih puge, 

i.e. Revenue cannot be afforded ; people can’t pay 
up. 

pwihkdmd, v.a., to soothe (an animal). 

5^" puirang, n.m., as puir, son. 

S^. purd, n.f., as parted (q.v.). 

5^ ^ WT«, pur ke adl, or more commonly ' pur ke n.m., next or 
last year. 

5W. purkh, n.m., a man. 

Wff, purli, n.f., as mdnt (q.v.). 

^t. pit, n.f. , picking of cotton crops by menials or labourers 
not belonging to the family and remunerated by a share of 
the pickings. 
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pimgi, n.f., same as kungi (q.v.). 
pUnjl, n.f., capital, stock in trade. 
punjfi, n.f., the twisted end of the Ido (q.v.), in whicli a 
peg fits and joins it to the ndndni (q.v.). 

pufdf n.m., a wheat cake cooked in ghi and sugar, in use at 
weddings. 

pHni, n.f., cotton, out in short lengths, ready for spinning. 
p*no. n.f. , last day of 2nd or light half of tlie month. 

p&ranmdekt, full moon. The last day of the light 
(second) half of tJie month. 

«rf. puma, n f., as puna (q.v.) 

^r, piifd, n.m., the top leaves of cane or of sar or pdnni crass 
used for thatching, etc. ® 

p&li, n.f., a bundle of straw of jouxir or bdjrd. 
pc, postp.. on. upon. 

Ashvofioii kh ItUt, omt kocloii pe ihoKt* * * 

Spends his gold like loot, and puts a seal upon Ills 
charcoal ! 

(Penny wise, pound foolish). 

2^1, peo, n.m , father 

peoadl, n.f., father’s house. 

“ Sdtmn paihli panchwin je dhafAke but. 

“ ro*n jdyo kanthd Mulwe, main jdiin peoadl.” 

If there’s thunder in the wind on the first fifth of Sd- 
wan, go yon, my husband, to M&lw&; I’m off to my 
father’s house. 

(A sure sign of famine.) 

pench, n.m.. a steam factory, especially cotton ginning 
press. 

pert, n.f., bust, cliest. 

<«qrr, peM, adj., bulky, fat. 

» Khel retld, bail peM.” * 
fie my field sandy and my bullock fat. 
ffVT. pedd, n.m., tree trunk, 
ftf, per, n.m., tree trunk, as pe^d (q.v.). 

tw tm, pel dend, v.a., 1. To press, urge (a horse or cattle). 

^ 2. To press (oil or cane). 

UVf, potn^, n.m., large earthen water-pot. 

paiiMlt n.m., the interior, bowels of the earth. 
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lift, paini, n.f., handle of whip or goad. 


Hath paint bdjrd^ mendak phudak joufdr. 

“ Aur kif ndl hoive moth gowdr.*^ 

Sow bdjrd a goad’s length, and jowdr a frog’s jump 
apart ; moth and gouudr like a string of ants. 


qiT. patnnd, adj., sharp, keen (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, 
etc.) 

paiydh^ n.m., a wheel. 
pair, n.m., the threshing floor. 

M^WTt paihhdd, n.m., as paihdd (q.v.) 

paihndi, n.f., a wooden bracket on a wall to hold two or 
more pots. 

W* pctihrd, n.m.,' watch. 


‘ Budhe kareh baadoni, aur jhind kdpar ten, 

“ Wcih nar ddbe jdniye, jo sote paiJird deh,^^ 

Old men who go buying, and wearing fine clothes 
And men who sleep on the watch — 

Count tliem good for naught. 


paihlrd^ adj., former. 

^iiT. pond, v.a., to cook. 

pohaUj n.m., a donkey. 

poAo, n.m., the lOtli month of the year — OeojltitlHL.tg 
January. 

pauhch^n,L, power, capacity, roach(.= Urdu pahuheh)^ e.g^ 
meri paunch ndhih sai, i.e., not within my reach. ’ 
paur, n.m., hemp and other fibre plants steeped in water; 
e.g., paur sdf raIAnd = to steep hemp, etc., in water; ret- 
ting. 

Mtir. paun, n.f., wind. 


Paun ehah uird, andj khde nd kutrd.” 

It the north wind blows, even the dogs will not eat up 
the grain. 

(».e. there will be such plenty that the dogs even will 
be tired of eating). 

pauU, n.f., the cattle shed and sitting room that forms 
the entry of a house. 
prdf, adj., other’s, foreign. 

prit, n.f., friendship, love (Jats only use the term of third 
parties and not of themsdves). 
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pritif ii.m. , a friend (Jats only u»e the term of third persona 
and not of themselves). 


tR 

phanlidah, n.m., extravagance. 
lifUT. pharaknd, v.ii., to shy. caper (of a horse). 

phafkdt Ji.in., a kind of grasshopper tliat damages tlie 
young Autumn crops. 

^TiiT phalAnd, pron., so and so, such and such. adj. 

’^TilT phaMnd dhihkfa^ as phaUnd (q.v.). 

phalej, n.m., as pale} (q.v.). 

inVIT. phalydr^ n.m., clialT of mmufy molh^ mush and yoivdr 
phalstif n.m. , gate or entrance of a village. 

phdhgfif n.f., tlie flanges of the wheel of a charkM or 
spinning wheel. 

phdhs, n.m., stubble, remaining after the crop is cut. 
mm, phdgan, n.m., the 12th month of the year — February to 
March. 

mm, phdld, n.m , a cross between a spade and mattock (same 
ajekassi, (|.v.). 

phdli, n.f., the share of the plough. 

“ /I7i kdth uur sukke phdli^ hitak balddh aur bhddoh 

When damp the plough (lit. wood), when dry the share ; 

in Kaiak the bullocks, in B*hadoti tlie ploughman. 
(These are the times when its hardest work for eacli of 
the persons or things named). 

phik, n.f., 1. Want, necessity. 

2. Spittings. 

phuikaf, n.f , change (of coin). 
phudak, n f., a hop, jump. 

phnlkdf n.m., thin cake of wheat bread (same as mahdd)- 
phulsi, n.f., threshing by drawing a heavy weight yoked 
to a pair of bullocks over tlie crop. 
pheind^ v.a., to come across, to meet. 
ms, phaihs^ n.f., trouble, core. 

Le lend mains, kat jdegl phaina.** 

Buy a buffalo, and your trouble will disappear. 
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49. baiili ii.m.. a twi^t fof rope, etc.). 

bandnrwfil, n.m., mango leaves hung by a string on the 
door of a house on occasions of n^joicjing. 

441 wliTl, band! Ichmiti, n.m., prison. 

Udiighaf bhale kalai ke, kih handi khine. 

“ Kih ghofe kt> piik, kih duhge dhdne.^' 

The ranghar and the kalal are good when in jail, or on 
the back of a horses or deep in wealth. 

4i*af, bnndhej^ n.m., 1. Prohibition, interdiction. 

2. Settlement, agreement. 

3. Bundle wrapped in cloth. 
bakat, n.m., tijne (Uitlii mqi). 

baked, u.m., 1. Skin of man. 

2. Bark of a tree, 
bakdl, n.m., a banyd. 

bakwdd, n.f., '‘hattering, silly talk (as Urdu hak and hak- 
ims). , 

bakhefd, ], Falsehood, ilUfaith. 

2. Quarrelling, quarrelsomeness. ; 

W'«li bnkhenia, v.a., to scatter broadcast (seed, or pice among 
the poor at a wedding). ^ 

hakhaurd, n.m., tnetal tumbler. 

^>if, bagar^ n.m., yard, courtyard (Urdu 8ahan)\ also olose^x 
(iuarters, i,e., a room enclosed by others. . ) 

hachan, n.m., speech, talk. 

bacJidmd, v.a. or n., to think, discriminate, recognize. . 

Kal sajan hat aih mu dhkh samdn bachd/r, 

Dugnd, tignd] chaugnd, ghaiat raihai ek sdr.'^ 

Know the fool and the wise man are like the figures 
8 and 9. 

Double, treble, quadruple them respectively; one 
diminishes, and the other remains constant. 

(Sis the fool. 8x2=16, andl + 6 = 7; 8x3=:24and 2 + 4=6; 

8 X 4=32, and 3 + 2=6. 

^ the wise man. 9x 2=18 and 1 + 8=9; 9x 3 = 27 and 2 + 7 
=9; 9x4=36 and 3 + 6=9). 
bachhiyd, n.f., as bdehhri (q v.). 
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haiej^ n.m., partition, division (of everything). 
bataujrd, n.m., stock of cattle-dung cakes. 

“ Kaudi ne jofe, bataure ne tore."' 

Counts the cowricH, but breaks up a whole stac k of 
fuel. 

(Penny wise, pound foolish). 

1*#, 6a/fe, adj., pi., gathered together, assembled. 

balydn, n.f., footpath, track. 

TOirV baiyau, n.m., traveller, guest. 

Be hui kd datid^ putr kd sog. 

Nit uth chakn baiyau log. 

Jin hi matin adh bich ndr. 

“ Bind ayan yeh jal jden cMr.* * 

A fine for no offence, or mourning for a son, 

Travellers who rise and march each day, 

Or lie whose wife has died in mid life, 

These four need no fire to burn witli. 

baderd, adj., the bigge^si, or oldest, among several. 
ffT. baddd, adj., big, largo, usually in comparison. 

^■#1, bardangi, adj., 1. Shameless. 

2. Indigent. 

^wr, barnd, v.n., to get in, enter, penetrate. 

“ Chdr khafe, char pafe^ ek ek men do do hare.^^ 

Pour uprights, four horizontals : in each one two 
inserted. 

(Answer — a bed), 

nfST. lafwd, n.m., buds of the kair (q.v.). 
bafhdpd, n.m., old age. 

hadhi, n.m., a caste of carpenters (less common in this 
District than kMti, q.v.). 

vsnr. hanah, n.m., merchant, trader, 
vqm. banaf, moneyJending. 
qsqiv, hanMahd, n.m., a great wood*, forest. 
hansUi, n.f., cotton stalk. 
icHuti, n.f., as hoMhli (q.v.). 
batti, adv., more. 

Do ghar hal^ mdngne, par ehalnd masal M eAdndaf." 

He’ll travel by torchlight though he has to beg 
two more houses. 

(Spoken of a person who lives beyond his means). 
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balldnd, 7.n., (o talk, to converse. 

(It dem not mean to tell or explain as in 
Urdu). 


“ Banyd beswdn ek ae, in men antar ndh. 

“ DAan wdle se hit harm reai rest batbhoeh. 

“ Nirdhaw ne dekh palak yeh tdii jhdhpm.” 

The baniya and harlot are alike; there’s no difference 
here. 

They love the rich man and speak to liim sweetly : 

At the sight ot a poor man they close their eyelids. 


^isrr baihivdy n.m., a kind of weed, used as a vegetable also 
[chempodium album). 

badhdu, adj., surplus, in excess. 
barij n.m., forest. 


fiilt, banasti, n.f., as banahti (q.v.), cotton stalk. 
bant, n.f., the wood surrounding the village. 
banjoid, n.m., a client of a moneylender, 
ww. batifd, n.m., bridegroom. 
banfi^ n.f., bride. 


banibi n.f., the hole of a big snake. 

^ n.f., time, turn, occasion — corruption of Mr. ^ 

bardru, adj., unirrigated, dei)eudent on rainfall (of^laiixli 
soil). *’* 

6aron brdbar, adv., equally (an intensive t 
brdbar). 


“ Gdri wdld sadd deuxUd, bhainswdld ddht. 

“ Ode wdld baron brdbar, bakriwdld bddheJ*^ 


Ho who keeps a cart is always bankrupt, and the 
buffalo-keeper half way to it. The cowherd makes 
gain balance loss, and the goatherd shows a profit. 

barkhd, n.f., rain. 
barjnd, v.a., to forbid, to caution. 


‘‘ Kanihd te barje ndrt, id mat bo %nkh ki kydri. 

“ Td bo le bdjrd Mfi, teri mdng uir jde adri.*^ 

Cautions her husband the woman don’t sow a field 
of cane. You sow millet and cotton, and all your 
debt will disappear.” 

^-m., half gelt bullock. 

barrd, n.m., 1. Sand met with in sinking a well. 

2. Runnel— of a well only. 
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barrif n.f., 1. Sand met \vith in sinking a well. 

2. A strong rope made by twisting togetiier three 
strands of jeiuri (q v.) ; used for nettiii^r 
sides of a cart. 

harre, n.f., a noise made to turn bullocks in plough or cart 
to left. 

barsmonti, v.a., to winnow. 

harsaudliiyd, n m., a farm-servant engaged for the year. 
bar/iotd, n.m., as much grass or other fodder as a man 
can carry on his liead. 
hal, ii.m., a twist (of rope, etc.). 

halt, n.f., two iron rings which join the well-block, and the 
Jwuji (q V.). 

basdkJi, n.m.. the 2nd month of the year — ^April to May 
basdivni, n.f., merchandise, trade. 

n.m., living, abiding, e.g., ‘/c Sarkdr basd rak/ie, 
mhdrd basebd hogd* “if the Government helps us, we can 
maintain our housi^s and village.” 

Mdgk men kket baked nd, aur ghat men c/iale kahen mi, 
GhUTi men gki iayd nd, Apar shih sa/ied nd. 

“ Baso to sahi par basebd kuc/i/i rehd nd,^ ’ 

Field not ploughed in Magh and your word not het^ded 
in the house : no ghi heating in the pot : the money- 
lender not bearing with you — ^yes . you may live but 
there’s nothing worth living for left. 

bahd, V., past., bec^ame; apiirab form; the verb is defective. 

“ Lakri jal koeld bahd, koeld jal bahi rdkh, 

“ Main pdpan aisi jedi, koeld baht nd rdkh/^ 

The wood burned and became charcoal, the chamoal 
burned and became ash. I poor sinner have burned 
so, there’s neither coal nor ashes. 

(The cry of a disappointed woman). 

bahi, v. past., feminine of bahd (q.v.). 
bahu, n.f., wife. 

“ Sds ahtkd bolnd, aur bahu ahtki chwp, 

*■ Bhddoh ahtkd harsnd, jeih ahtki dhu/p^ 

Let the mother-in-law speak freely, and the daughtei'- 
in-law be silent. Let rain be heavy in Bhddoh^ 
the sun’s heat full in Je^, 

bak&ryd, n.f., as bauhurid (q.v.). 
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WT banka, adj., 1. Good-looking, foppish, fashionable. 

2. Curved, crooked. 

“ Gfie to singal bdnki, aur chdl hdnki g/tofidh, 

Mard to inuchJml hdhkd, naini bdhk'i goridhy 

A cow’s glory her horns, and a marc’s Jier paces ; 

A man’s his moustaches, a woman’s her eyes. 

Dha'idi tdvg dluibind, aur hhiirl miinchh sundr. 

‘ Tin jdton kd kyd puchhnd -yo bdhki hnuj kmnhdr. 

White legs, the washerman’s wife; brown inouslac'hc, 
the goldsmith. 

Bandy legs, the potter: what need to ask their thiee 
(;astes ? 

^pii bdiigd, adj., curved, crooked. 

“ Rhml Icyon hdiigi, bafni kynii wr/wr//.” 

Why is tlie wall crooked and the wife naked ? 

(Because the cotton crop has failed and there is not 
enough oven to make a plumb line). 

^X^hdhgrH, adj , unirrigated, dependent on rainfall (of land qf 
soil only). 
bfhijh, n.f., barren. 

^iJS bdni, n.f.. fodder. 

^f^1. hdhdi, n.f., a maid-servant (among the lik 

Hagar). '* ■' . . 

“ 8cd mat hdr ch hdwre, sat hdre pat jd, 

“ Sat ki hdndi lachhmi, pliir milegi ^ , 

Don’t lose righteousness, O fool: if you lose it reqfMisk . 
goes too. Riches are the handmaiden of right^Of^ 
ness and will come again. 

buna, n.f., bad smell, stench. 

hdkri, n.f. , twisted anklet going over instep. 

^nit. hdkli, n.f., grain cooked with sugar, given to women who 
come to sing on auspicious occasions 
“ Jaiai teri hdhli, waiad mMrd giC * 

Our song will be according to your offering. 

hdkhri, n.f.. a cow or buffalo going off milk. 
hagar, n.m., the dry land of Hissar, Bikanir, etc. 

“ Kdl bdgar sts upfe, burd bdhman ie ho.** 

Famine comes from the Bdgar as ®vil from the Brah- 
man. 
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hdgri, adj., 1. Belonj^ng to Bdgrar (q-v ). 

2. Unirrigated, dependent on rainfall— of 
land. 

ITJ?, hdgru, adj., belonging to Bdgar (<|.v.). 
bdchnd, v.a., to read. 

WIW^, bdchhrd, n.m., a calf (for the first two years of its life). 
bdchhrit n.f., a heifer (for the first two years of its life). 
bdchhfUf n.m., pL, calves of cither sex. 

Ko-gdydh Jed hdchhru^ leo ndridh Jed pdt. 

** Kadi nd Jiosi ujJ4^ saufidh mdhh Jed 

Calves of bad cows, sons of bad women. 

Cotton of quilts — these three are never good. 

hdju n.m., 1. Jamb, side-posts of doorway. 

^ 2. Lintel of doorway. 

3. An armlet generally made of rupees strung 
together. 

bfiju chauJe, n.m., as hdju band (q.v.). 

VTV ^ir, bdju phut, 11 . rn., an ornamental armlet with one silver 
boss. 

bdjd band, n.m.. an ornamental armlet with big silver 
bosses. 

hdjnd, v.n., to be called, named. 

WTV, bat, n.m.^ 1. - Weight (for scales). 

2. Division. 

3. Travel 

WWtW, bat deJehnd, to await, expect. 

YTvyrr- bdd^id, v.a., to reap, to cut. 
wif^, bdfi, cotton plant, cotton. 

bdrnd, v.a., to put in, insert. 

YTW. bat, n.f. , custom (as well as the ordinary Urdu meanings). 

WTWr, bdid, n.m., same as bail (q.v.), stalks, but bigger m 
size. 

bdti n.f., 1. A long bundle of bdjrd stalks put in athatcli 
roof to support the loose stalks thereon. 

2. A candle. 

3. Talking, discourse. 

KJieii bdti cJidJeri aur gJtore Jed tang. 

“ Y'eh to Jeare dp se, cJidJie IdJeh log ho sahg.^^ 

Farming, talking, service, and girthing a horse ; 

Do these yourself, though a hundred tliousaod men be 
with you. 
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ifyif httdhf ftdj., moi®. 

budhd, n.m., increase, excess, profit. 

MbA, n.m., fatlxer. 

UK Mr, n.m., Sunday. 

bans, n.f. 12th day of either half of the niontli. 

biU, n.f., 1. Ear of hdjrd, wheat or barley. 

2. Wind. 

4 T!<rsr. biilak, n.m., child. 

<it<irT. bdM, n.m., child. 

TH. bfilA ret, n.f., sand met with in sinking a well, 
smr htiwrti, adj., as bdold, mad {bAord is also used). 
fP) bf'in. n.m., dwelling, abode, abiding. In composition seen 
in the name pf many villages as Mdnkdwds, Nydbds, etc. 
bdeak, n.m., a fabulous serpent of Hindu mytliology — 
Hdufik nag is used for a huge snake, 
spi?. bdmn, n.m., an earthen vessel. 
vrM Mh, n.m., as hdhn, ploughing. 

‘‘ Shah lout jdwe, par bdh no, /ante.” 

The moneylender may fail you, but not the farrowed 
land. • . , : 

bdhn, n.m., ploughing, 
snipr, bdhtnan, n.m. , Brahman. 
fynTSi, bidj, n.m., interest. 

bikhamd, v.n., to be scattered. 
fa’Sit. bichdr, n.m. , thinking. 

bijdr, n.m., bull, same as kltdgar or dnkal (q.v.). 
bUU, n.f., assembly. 
bitaurd, n.m., stock of cow-dung fuel. 
bidyd, n.f., knowledge. 
bidvod, Bi.f., a widow. 

“ Jdt, bairdgi, ndkod ehauthe biduri ndr. ^ 

'• Teh ehdron bhAkke bhale, dAdpe karen Mgdr'* 

The Jat, Bairagi, second calf, and fourthly the widow— 
These four are bwt hungry : sated they do evil. 

bidh, n.f., way, means; it’s 6»dA=how f 

hidhaknd, v.n., 1. To fear. 

2. To shy (of an animal). 
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bin, postp., without, as Unn, often used in composition ao 
‘ un ’ in a non-privative. 

** Bin mirchoh ke ghote bhang , bin bhdyoh ke kare jaiuj 
“ Bin paifioti ke naluiwe gang^ bhaiig nd jaiig nd gang."' 

Pound hemp without pepper, fight without fellows. 
Bathe in the Ganges without coppers: ijt's no lienip 
no fight, no Ganges ! 

Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark.’* 

binaula, n.m., cotton seed. 

“ Bdhi hinaule bhiiri khde^ hal chaldn lahdd jde, 

“ Ckaf mere lahde ek ktldi, phir jormi to Ram dtthdl 
“ Eh danmaje kisi aur nv rfe, hddhi mre khel ki ek nn 
kare.'' 

{jays the bullock, '' The white buffalo eats fodder and 
cotton seed, while the short- 
tailed bullock goes to the 
plough.” 

Says the farmer, ‘*(‘ 0010 , my short-tailed bullock, 
one ploughing ! I'hen , by ( lod , 
I’ll not yoke thee again.” 

Says the bullock, “Give your blarney to some one 
else. Don’t you make one dose 
of the whole field ! ’ ’ 

binhit, n.f., (1) A cow that won’t lot itself be milked 
because its calf has died. 

(2) A cow going off milk. 

firw, birehh, n.m., a largo full-grown tree, 
ftwf, bilid, adj., sparse, uneven (of a crop). 
birwd, n.m., a tree. 

6i7, n.m., hole of small animals, i.e., snake, mouse, etc. 
fkwh WW, n.m., a male cat. 
fiWTt. Midi, n.f., a female cat. 

bildo, n.m., as bild (q.v.). 

Turk^ jdt aur muhdehafg, bandar bhirf bildo. 

“ Yeh chheoh nd apne, bhdweh dudh kaiore p»2do.” 

The Mussalman, the Jat, the cut-throat, the monkey 
the wasp and the cat : these six will never be your 
friends though you give them cups full of milk. 

^riirtiir. bilond. v.a.. to churn. 

PwfriSt, bikmi, n.f.. a churn. 

1^, Waur, n.m., necessity, need. 
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bisdnd, v.a., to purchase. 

** Do Sdtoany do bhddwe, do kdiak, do md. 

phande dhore bech ke ndj biadtoan 7a.” 

Two Sauxms, two Bhadona, two Kaiaka, two Maghal 
60 sell your cattle and buy grain. 

(If the intercalary month fall after any of these it ia 
considered a sure sign of impending famine.) 

biadl, n.m., recess inside the living room of the house. 
hiadaat, n.f., residence, living. 

fwwr, n.m., a share in the village and so one’s landed 

property — ^The ownership of a village is often still divided 
on so many ploughs or the 20 bia^vda of a bigha. 

biaweddr, n.m., landowner with a share in tlio common 
property of tlic village. 

bintdf n.m., wooden handle of any implement, 
flw, hi], n.f., lightning. 

Sdwan paihli panchwin, bddal ho nd bij, 

Becho gddi baldtih nipje kuchh nd 

If there be no cloud or lightning on tlie dark fifth of 
Sdtmn, sell your cart and cattle, nothing will grow. 
(A sign of famine.) 

ftigr bijnd, n.m., a hand fan. 

^^sTT, bijhnd, v.n., to be eaten away (of wood). 

Tt®l, bipui, n.f., droppings of birds. 

’ftfr bifh, n.m., forest or grass preserve. 

hit, n.f., grazing fees taken by a herdsman for looking filler 
another man’s cattle. -y ■ 

hir, n.f., woman (strictly a married woman in her husbMEft 
house). 

w, 6fr bat, adj. or adv,, division per stirpes— by wives," 
birbdni, n.f., as bir (q.v.). 

bundd bdhdi, n.f., a few drops of rain, spitting.” 
bukh, n.f., sand that pours into a well from the spring level. 
bvJd, n.f., calling, summoning. 

^iqrr, buld did, n.m., one who calls (the dhdnaJc or ehufkd 
whose duty it is to assemble the villagers). 
bnid, n.m., bullock broken to plough or cart. 

Ohofidn rdj, bulddh and/.” 

A kingdom by horses. 

Grain by bullocks. 
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buMai, n.f., a fine broom or brush usoaUy made of ^ior 
* pdnni grass. 

Md, n.f., father’s sister. 

bAhgd, n.m., circular stack containing straw of wheat or 
any other broken straw. 

^ «, bH/nl, n.in., a single gram-plant. 

"Agetd bdM, padiheli alhthri." 

One plant of early gram (is worth) an armful later. 
bdjnl, n.f., ear-studs. 
bdjhnd, ▼.a., to ask, enquire. 
bimMd, n.m., ohafi of bdjrd used for litter. 

2<ic, Atir, n.m., the white powdery bloom which protects the 
ripening jotodr and bdjrd. 

bdrd, n.m., cleaned sugar. 
beaurd, n.m., knowledge, news. 

Equivalent of Urdu kAoAr; hvmd is also used. 
t«lf bejhaf, n.f., a mixture of barley and gram. 
befd, n.m., in^try— rarely army in general. 
btdm, n.f , pain. 

Aisi bedan apni aiai pardi, hyd a/pni kyd jxtrd* mA 
dee pif.” 

Your own pain and another’s are all one. 

Whether your own or another’s count it all the same 
pain. 

bedi, n.f,, altar, before which bride and bridegroom are 
married. 

AeAos, adj., out of control (of an animal), pocforce, invol- 
untary. 

tt, (she, n.f., sister— used loosely to any girl of the village. 

her n.m., the small berry of the suyphus nummularis, 
eaten as buit. 

tvT, herd, n.m. as bowdrdi sowing. 

berdnd, adj., outside, hence foreign, somebody else’s. 
bd, n.f., chain used to secure cart bullocks at night on road. 

bebm, n.f., 1, An iron pivot in a eharlM or spinning 

whWL 

2. Large round dod-emsher drawn by four 

bullocks. 

3. Sugar press. 

^ ^ 4. Cotton-ginning hand machine, 

twl, bdi, n.m., the leader pair of bulloob in a cart. 
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4m, bduid, n.m., small metal cap. 
tfiT bested, n.f., prostitute. 

'•Sdtihi gopdl kt, tin jdt be pir. 

‘‘Bind gcarx lane nahin banak bested Air.’ ’ 

All (other) castes are God’s, but three are without 
mercy — 

The Baniya, Prostitute and Ahir, incline nowhere 
without self-interest. 

SVT hnivdd, adj., crooked, bandy. 

“pMli dhoti bdnyd, ulfi muehh sundr. 

“ Bainde pair kwnkdr he, tinon adhl pahehdn.” 

Loose loin cloth, the Baniya, moustache curled up, 
the Goldsmith. 

Bandy legs the potter — all three are easily recognised. 

haiih, n.f., revenue (the amount settled on any one as his 
Mhare). 

bailhal, adj., ordinary heavy plough (in contrast to Ndg or 
Ndri). 

ser. hniyd, n.m., the weaver bird (plocoeus baiya). 

ST hair, n.m., enmity. 

“Jidhar jde pdni nmhr, udhar jde hemdri hair." 

Where goes the canal water. 

There go sickness and enmity. 

ST^ Imran, n.f. (a woman), enemy, 
wet. baiH, n.m., enemy. 

TVfT baihrd, n.m., a calf of one and a hidf or two years. 

baihfi, n.f., a heifer of one and a half or two years. 
s^4<T, baihrkd, n.m., calf of 1 year old. 

baihfH, nJf., heifer of 1 year old. 
sv«T. baihldn, n.f., barren cow or buffalo. 
bojhfdt n.m., shrub, a low tree. 
bodd, adj., weak, poor, worn out. 
bogyd, n.m., a small basket to take seed or food to the 
Helds. 

boil, n.m., voice, call, note. 

^ SW, bdl bdid, adj., quiet. 

wrei, bated khdwd, n.m. (eating what he sows), a tenant at 
^ with no stake in the village beyond his tenanoy. 

’flriTT botedrd, n.m., sowing; 
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hohni, n.f., a small basket made of twigs or straw to 
collect /dl berries in. 

houji, nJ., cross iron bars over the mahdal (q.v.). 
aVvT, hauld, adj., mad, crazy. 

havli b&ehh, n.m., idiot (a term of abuse). 

thnpir bavhurid, n.f., any young wife of the house, e.g. son’s 
or younger brother’s. 

aWan. bauhkrd, n.m., same as rarkd (q.r.). 
uVwfilT, bauhrnd, r.n., to come quickly, overtake, 
gt, brd, n.m., hog. 
iTTWar, brdjnd, v.n., to live. 

fim, brU, n.f., the clientele of a Brahman or a particular client 
(Urdu jajmdn). 

firaw, brihaapat, n.f., Thursday. 




«)«rr. bhajnd, v.a., to worship. 

UfWT. bhafied, n.m., blockhead. 

“ Mde ehdm te ehdm katdweh, bhnuh par aukfe mneeh, 

“ Ohdg kahe yih tinoh bharwe, ddhal jden aur roweh. 

“ Apnl gars ne ehdm katdweh par ghar mkre aoweh, 
Karkar pichhld prit piyd ki hdhal jdeh aur roweh," 

Cut skin from a dead skin, sleep squeezed on tho 
earth, elope and weep — says Qh^ these three must 
be blockheads. 

Reply, ' Nay one outs leather for his own needs; they 
sleep squeezed (only) in another’s house — and a 
woman elopes and weeps for love lately borne to a 
friend. 

bhaddyi, n.f., congratulation. 

Ufnf, bhadwdr, n.m., land ploughed in bhddon and left fallow 
for spring crop. , 

** Sddh/d bowe, adfh bdh, yeh bhdl jde, bhadwdr." 

Woidd you sow a spring crop, plough in Har. K you 
fail to do so, at least in Bhadon. 

ftAoiittW, n.f., two thin upright sticks between two pudfts 
(q.v.) to prevent the mdl (q.v.) riding too far right or left; 
see ^werMfd or spinning wheel, 
wivr, bhambd, n.m., the sound of bh. 
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bhayyd, n.m., brother. 

** Bhdi bJudd nd bhiyya^ sab se bhald ropaydj** 

Nor one brother nor another is any good. 

Money is best of all. 

bharan, n.f., rain. 

Huh. bhartdr, n.m., husband. 

''Saga komme parkhiye, dhinu mande ghds, 

Tiryd ke gun parkhiye, jab nirdhan ho bhartdr,** 

Prove a friend in time of trouble, and a milch cow 
when the grass is bad. Prove a woman’s virtues 
when her husband is penniless. 

HT. hhdt n.m., rate, price. 

Hit 6a(.,.adj. or adv., division per capita, by brothers 

ipagris). 

HTSHnr hhagwan^t adj., rich, prosperous, fortunate. 

Hiafl, bhdjif n.f., vegetables (according to Platt’s Dictionary, 
“ especially cooked vegetables ” from bkdjnd to fry). 

** Aiidher 7Uigr% to dtaupai Hdjd, 

** Take ser hhdji ser khdjd,^^ 

Blind townsfolk and a careless Raja. 

Vegetables and sweets alike sell at a copper the quart ! 

hhdjnd, v.n., to run, come quickly. 
bhddiuodf n.m., the 6th month of the year, August to 
September. 

**Phdgan badi jo duj din, hddal ho nd Uj, 

** Barse sdwan bhAduwd, khdo sddhon iij*^ 

If there be be no clouds or lightning on the dark 
second of Phagan, it will rain in Sawan and Bhadon, 
you may keep holiday all Har. 

(A sign of a plentiful year). 

bhin, n.m., sun. 

vmr, bhdnd, v.n., to be agreeable to, to suit, seem fit. 

bhdbi^ n.!., elder brother’s wife; the term of address to 
the hMwaj. 

•• Bine hi jori sab ki bhShu Thdie ki jori sab ki kiki.'* 
The poor man’s wife is sister-in-law to all; and the 
strong man’s is all the world's aunt. 

hhH, rut.f news, information. 
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MlW, bhdwen, oonj., (1) whether, or, (2) ‘if you will,’ the aorist 
of bhdnd (q.v.). 

“ Ek hdth eeUUnd bdje, dekh ehvJeo bhdwen bajiike, 
“Ekoree prit nd Idge, dekh ehuko bhdwen Idke, 

“ Bind bdkh bhofan nd bhdwe, dekh dmJcobhdwen khdke, 
“ BiJtd bulde ddarnd howe, dekh dmko bhdtoeh jdke." 
You can’ t olap with one hand ; dap and see , and you will. 
There can’t be friendship on one side ; try and see, and 
you wiU. 

Without appetite food does not please ; eat and see, and 
you will. 

Without an invitati<Hi, there’s no honour ; go and see, 
and you will. 

6A»fy, n.f., wasp. 
bhirfdg n.m., as kafku (q.v.). 
iffw, bhi^, n.f., wall. 

**Bhint men did, ghar men sold, kare kuchh nd kuchh 
cMJUr 

A iiiclie in the wall, a brother-in-law in the houne, 
they’ll make some mischief or other. 

bhijnd, v.n., to become wet. 

Jyin jyun kdmbal bhije, tyun tydn bhdri ho' ’ 

Tlie wetter a blanket gets, the heavier it becomes. 
(And so the more you flatter a person the bitterer lie 
becomes, etc.) 

bhird, adj., narrow. 
biMtar, prep, or adv., inside. 
bhdh4d, adj., dirty, bad. 
bhdf, n.f., sandy soil. 

qgT> bhdrd, adj., white, straw-coloured, pale (of a buffalo, dog> 
man, etc.). 

*‘Kdld bdhman, bhird ehamdr, nUi minehh etmdr ” 
‘‘Inkdndkoiiibdr.” 

A dark Brahman, a fmr Chumar, a Goldsmith with 
drooping moustache, distrust all three. 

9#, bheU, ni., a lump of gur 4 sens— This is the form in which 
the sugar of the district is turned out. 
wet, bhmyin, n.m., 1. The tutelary duty of the village. 

2. His shrine. 

The sense is occasional^ transferred 
to the founder <ff a village or smne 
other .great man. 
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tftqnr. hMpdi, n.m., as bheuydn (q.v.), but ordinarily used by 
lov castes and not by Jats. 

MTirt, hhognd, v.a., to undergo, su£ter, endure, 
litsiii, bhojan, n.Tn., eating, food, 
a], hhau, n.m., fear, 
at bkauA, ni., land. 

vf art, bhaun bkdi, n.iu., an outsider who lias been given laud 
in the village but has no share in the common property. 

bhaunrd, n.m., a big black butterfly withsembtransparent 
wings. 

alar, bham, n.m., the well*wheel. 

bhauni, n.f., as bhaun (q.v.), but for a drinking well. 


IT 

dav, mahgat, adj., auspicious, triumphant, 
aar. mahgrd, n.m., a small uneven field. 

dmr am, mangld cAdr, n m., hymns of congratulations ; see man- 
gid. Ghdr is a corruption of achdr utterance. 

dafm. monpAmV, n.m., the 0th month of the year November to 
t)ccember. 

daflajl, nmjholi, tt.f., a small trotting bullock-cart (feminine of 
adjective numjhM, intermediate, supplA gdfi), 
av« mandat, n.m., the iron ring to which the well-bucket is 
attached. 

dvi. mahid, n.m., wheat bread cakes. 

“ Nau bdr mau^d, das bdr gah^.” 

(Plough) nine times for wheat and ten times for cane. 

dvwT, fflOH^nd, v.n., to stick to, (of work) persevere, 
dv, man^, n.m., a temple of Devi ; ma^h is also used. 

dqi. mhdd,nd}., 1. Cheap. 

2. Bad, below par. 

3. Scarce. 

aait. maiho, ni., a kin. 

’’aw. maekid, n.m., still heat. ' 

*' Mdgh maehtd jeth sidl, sdum pafu/d bdl 
•‘SMdiiaheShdJU,m(okisbidhbidh.'* 

Heat in Mdgh, cold in JeA, east wind in Sdam. 

Shadi ugiB, * JSA, BhoiBi what is marriage fora woman 
who has diopi^ her tiiild? ’ 
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««n«lT, maj&ad^ v a., to roll (land after irrigating and ploughing) 
with the clod-breaker. 

HV mat, n.m., as matA (q.v.). 

«9l, maii^ n.f.g earth. 

matkd^ n.m., earthen water-pot. 

«nr, modh^ n.m,, a hmphdrd jogi monastery. 

«VfT, mathdy adj., slow, slnggish. 

*^Kd^r gde, kunar ndr^ matkd dhori^ thoih gur 
KvA khdri mV, yeh panehon am shatirJ*^ 

A barren cow, an evil wife, a sluggish bullock, a fool 
for a teacher, and a well of brackisli water, tht^ne 
five are bad. 


nil. n.f., senses. 

jlfa( mdri }di ki^ jab rdnghif rakhd hdli 
Woh kahe use kdm ne, took dehe uane gdlV^ 

A Jat’s senses have left him when he appoints a 
Rajput as his ploughman. He shows him work to 
do, and the other gives him abuse ! 

n^KTi inaJtird^ ii.m., a wild water-melon growing in the raine 
chiefiy in sandy soil. 
nWi man, n.m., heart. 
nwniT, man 6Aara, adj., lovely. 
ntriT, mardwnd^ v n,, to be beaten. 

Pafi mardwe^ baithd mdre^ 

^^Ohayl ghari ke mdme men, dngal dngal aarkdmJ*^ 

One prostrate is beaten, and one sitting beats, 

At each twenty minutes of the beating, they shift a 
finger further. 

Answer — * * cloth weaving. * * 

inAf, marof, n.f., twisting, swaggering, pride, 
mt, moriMf, n.m., a fragrant herb, not unlike basil, common in 
Bairagi monasteries ; quaere marjoram ? 

HVUrmr. nuddhjd, n.m., regard, friendship (corruption of Urdu 
muMhzd). 

irm, maataky n.m., forehead. 

maaadn (with or without addition of te), adv., hardly, with 
difficulty. 

mdhauaim, adj., powerful. 

WT^, mdoahy n.f., last day of dark half of lunar mcmtb. 
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nfii. mdhg, n.f., debt. 

“ Kdlar bo de bdri, teri mdng tttef jde sari.” 

Sow cotton in hard land and all your debts will dis- 
appear. 

ilfit, mahgU, n.f., milk-pail (as dohni (q.v.). 
ut wW, mdu jdyd, adj., born of the same mother. 

^dnjht, n.f., a small frame for oarryins the crushed cane 
to the fire. 

ui’st. tndchi, n.f., as mdhjhi (q.v.). 

nukhnd, v., to be stirred up, caused, made. 

1. Of a slough. 

2. Of a noise. 

«nwr, mdjrd, n.m., a small village, hamlet. 

*11^, mdti, n.f., earth. 

“ Sdthi mdti kapfs sdni munj awr tdt 
“ YsA dtheon kute bhale aur sdlwdn jdt,” 

Rice, clay, cloth, hemp, munj and gram-pods. 

These six are best pounded— ditto the J&t. 

wfT, mdrd, adj., weak, feeble, indifferent. 

»tw, mdn, n.m., honour. 

mdnas, n.m. or f., man, person. 

mdni, n.f., a small button or sheath put on the plough- 
share to protect it when not in use. 

mdpnd, v.a., to measure. 

<nw. mdl, n.f., cotton thread, strengthened with dk (q.v.) juice 
that rotates the iron spindle of the spinning wheel. 
mdlik, n.m., 1. Owner. 

2. God (if used al<me). 

“ ffnehe dneke daule, ddnge ddnge kydr 
“ Barse mdlik missi dhdr, umeh nipje Ufd jowdr.' ’ 

Hi^ ridges, fields lying low 
If God send rain in torrents, mdsA and fowdr will grow 
in that land. 

vnw, mdsBOS, n.f., the last day of dark half of the mtmth— 
Gommonly oormpted into mAosh or mcMsh. 

" JsSk imitcaa p&mA, jt kahin bddal ho 
To koMhd bwIM noJAh, chdh des dh&hio.” 

If there’s ever a cloud on 15th or 30th of Jeth 
Then, husband, there’ll be no rain, go and search for 
some other country. 

(A sign of famine.) 
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HIV, mde^ n.m., 1. Month. 

2. Meat. 

«mr. mdhf n.m., the 11th month of the year, January to Feb- 
ruaiy. 

** 8au hdr bdh, bailMngi fndh.^^ 

(Says the oarrot) ‘^Plough a hundred times, but I’ll 
root in Magh.” 

nvit9t mdho^, n.f., winter rain. 

nr#, mahn, postp. or adv., jointly or jointly with, included in; 
less often, inside. 

finnw. mj/Adn, n.m. or n.f., sweetness. 

mUti, n.f., interest (on capital), 
fnn, mtfr, n.m., a friend. 

Aniv, mitrafig, n.m., poetical form for mitr (q.v.). 

Khatri puirang, kadi nd mitrang 
Jad mitrang^ dagd kritrar^.^^ 

The Kbatri’s child is never a friend; 

When he’s a friend, he’s deceiving you. 

mintar, n.m., a guest, a friend. 

M, mirg^ n.m., gazelle or antelope (hiran or chakdrd). 

mtrdhdj n.m., chainman — This word was used in old times 
of the land measurer and is now sometimes applied to a 
jaribkaeh. Corruption of Persian mirdeh. 

9m, mid, n.f., pretext, pretence 

(used with kar lend). 

finiAw, miahoty n.m., council, confabulation (a term introduced 
from the army ; corrupt from roess-tof =mees^house. 
dt, wifn, n.f., the sign of thezodiao ‘ pieces ’ ; mekh isorfes— 
meJA is straw-splitting, criticizing, picking holes. 

4fir, minhy n.m., rain, rainfall, a shower, 
flit, (with knd), n.f., a kiss-Jnssing. 
e*, mft, n.m., a friend. 

“ UMit dauh hhd kejinke hhet nimdn 
*• m kd bairf hydhaniUU mft iXuriaV’ 

Whose field is low with rii^es hi|^, 

Whose friend is the Judge, 

What can his enemy do f 

miriiaf, ni., rdease, emanoipation, salvation. 
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mvkaddam, headman, lambardiir. 

“ Mir mukaddam cJumdhri, pcAwdri aur kab 
“ Teh to jdohge nark men afne'hame mb. 

•• Mahaht, mahdwat, ehaudhri, kdnUgo, ttarddr 
“ In ki mukat nd howegt, janam ko aau bar.” 

The rich man, headman, ehaudhri, pcUwari and poet. 
These will go to hell, and the rest according to their 
works. 

( Retorts the patwari.) The Abbot, the elephant-driver, 
the ehaudhri, the kanungo and the sirdar, theirs 
will never be salvation thon^^i they are bom a 
hundred times. 

^fT. mukhfd, n.m., moutli, face. 

" Kafwi Imehri kaeh kaehi, kofwe bole bd 
“ Ham pdrdesi log sain, bans ke mukhpi khol.” 

The immature girl is bitter and speaks harshly. 

I’m a stranger, open your month with a smile. 

(So says the bridegroom to his bride when he first meets 
her in her father’s house.) 

^lUf. ?»»</( bhef, n.f., fighting, quarrelling, riot (of a number of 
persons). 

qivrv, munddn, n.f., antelope, doe. 

, rmrM, n.f., very small earrings worn by men only. 

muaol, n.m., the wooden pestle with which grain is 
crushed. 

musali, u.f., a smaUer musal (q.v.). 

muscddhdr, n.m., drenching rain, coming down in 
straight stream. 

qmt, muhAr, n.m., see her mnhdr. 

muhdd, ad}., hairless, homlpes (of cattle). 

mAhdehofd, adj. or n.m., ingrate (lit , one who outs 
the root). 

t(^T, mAhdd, adj., tamed over, upside down. 

tfT, m&Mnd, T.a., to fill up, stop (of water leakage, eto.). 

^ wr wim. mMh kd dthdj, n.m., same as ifidhghat (q.v.). 

1^. mdkdn, mm., mouming (I.e., going to a reUtion’s village 
to condole). 

W, miiMud, adj., monstacbiod. 

miifhifd, n.m., the person who feeds the saga^press witih 
oanes. 
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i;i. mtidA, adj., same as baUhal (q.v.). 

1^, mirakh, n.m. or f. adj., foolish, fool. 

‘ ‘ Bird pafid bazdr men, Idkh dwen Wch fdwen, 

‘^GAdtar eaudd kar gayd, mdrakh phir j^ir /dwen.” 

A diamond is lying in the bazar, hundreds of thoo. 
sands passing by ; the wise man has done his shoji. 
ping and gone while the fools wander round and 
round. 

Ult mdf, n.m., 1. Root, used in the barbarous compound /a^Oi 
mM, i.e., root and stock. 

2. Principal (sum). 

” Pipal kdfe dhan kare, kanyd heck dhdn khde, 

Par ndri te neh hire. jar-o-miU te jde." 

He who cuts a pipal (fisus religiosa) and sells it, oi 
sells his daughter and eats rice, or loves another’s 
wife, they shall perish root and stock. 

ntdZd, n.m., a jdt converted to Isl&m. 
mkli, n.f , a jdtni converted to Isl&m. 

IQVWr. mdlnd, adv., not at all. 
qdiT muad, n.m., mouse, rat. 

" Andhe mAae, OuAhe dhdn." 

Blind mice, and hollow rice stalks 1 
(Said of a fool, t.e., when the Jat goes to the inoiioy- 
lender). 

men4hi, n.f., plait of a girl’s hair on the forehead (they are 
undone on the day of her wedding) ; men^t hudnd is to 
prostitute. 

fneU, n.m., Aries, see s.v. min. 
ihr, n.m., clouds. 

*' Megh jo horse, aambat upje 
"Kheti kare kaadn 
” Sab dunyd dkande Ide ke 
" Apbhdehhagvodn*’ * 

If the clouds rain, the year will be a good one 
And the farmer will ply his farming. 

All the world doing its business. 

It is God who is good! 

metnd, v.a., to settle (a quarrel). 
me^, nJ., a solid pole erected in the ground and forminf! 
the pivot tdioi bullocks are threshing. 
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i^Tir, messdn, n.m., mixture. 

measd, adj., mixed (bread of mixed grain). 

^.mehat, n.f., meeting, intercourse, visit, 7nehat hond is to 
meet or visit. 
inainst n.f., cow-buffalo, 
tar, tnaij, n.m., flat clod-orusher. 
maihjad, n.f., a mosque. 
maihmdn, n.f., good reputation. 
maihtvcUh, n.f., winter rain = mdAof A. 
irrirr. mokld^ adj., loose, spare, superfluous. 
iTtv, mokh^ n.m., a small hole in the roof for smoke to pass; 
(sometimes, as in Panjab mogh is also used). 
moghhi^ n.m., a small hole. 
motydr^ n.f., stiff loam. 

vm, tnodd, n.m., 1. A Sadhu. 

2. A sect of Sadhus. 

** Ledd, moddf ghayrd, khidd keai ndr 
‘‘ Bind iilak ke bdhman^ in palhar ke de mdr^ 

A Baniya, a Sadhu, a petticoat, a woman with loose 
hair, a Braliman without a forehead mark, kill them 
With stones. 

mord, n.m., still heat. 

vn^iiT, mofTid, y.n or a., to turn round, to turn back. 

*niirr, motyd, n.m., a kind of grass with a long brittle tap root, 
monyd, n.m., hero. 
mohar, n.f., signet ring. 

mohnd, n.m., head of a canal or stream, where it takes 
out from parent stream. 

7naur, n.m., the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom. 
maufif n.f., the tinsel veil worn by the bride. 
inaush, n.f., the last day of the dark half of the month. 
mauadt n.m., husband of mother^s sister. 
tnauai, n.f., mother’s sister. 
mauJird, n.m., the brick front of a masonry house. 
nofd, ii.m., the top level part of the well elope where the 
buUoohs stand to be yoked. 
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tup! yaian, n.in., effort. 

“ Bail baedmm eXafe kah&, M^he he mat ddthiyo daM 

'* Idlihd liyo Idih yatan har, lild Idyo harof par 

" Dhauld pfld ddeh bdteeh jof har 

"Je Udwe hahihd aied haiai to fh&hge h diyohhimh 
haiad." 

When yon go to boy cattle, my husband, don’t look at 
the old one’s teeth. Take ared one, whatever efforts 
it cost yon, and a blue aae if it cost a hundred times 
as great an effort again. 

Yoke and try a white or cream one right and left. 

If, my man, you bring anytliing else, do as you please 
but bring one with horns curved forwards. 




rangair, adj., moderate. 

<vrvT, rahddpd, n.m., widowhood, widowed life. 
rakhwdi, n.f., watch, guard. 
roeXnd, v.n., to be made, formed. 

^ VC % rard hir he, adv., hardly, scarcely. 

^emar. rajild, adj., mean, degraded. (The clothed jogia are sn 
termed by the naked). 

“ 8&i aatakan aherd re, gaz haihehi rah gayd terd re 
*• Daa gaz U he nau gaz detd, ab haun hawdl nurd re- 
Gali^ galydh huktd, air dhar he ddld 
" Aiae moniye mar gage, terd ehhihpi havn rajdld.^ 

" Kin katami bdfd karnd, haun aamo tere tnaHwe hi 
“ Aiae aiae mard dual gage, he ginti tere Mhjfe hi. 

Kar gdbhri he ddti aohdhi, air mihdd fhdld _ 

••Aiae aiae gahgwar ehal gage, haun gadaryd rafdld. 

The tailor’s wife laments her lord— 

" Oh lion of needling, your yard and scissors alone an* 
left] 

“Ever yon took 10 yards of cloth and letnmed nine- 
“ What are my circumstances now t ” 

The greengrocer’s widow answers— 

“ It lane and alley he used to ciy, with his basket on 
his head. Oh that such braves are dead— 
was yonr mean tailor ! 
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'fhe shepherd's widow retorts— 

“ Clipping the fleece, making the fence ! 

" It was no time for yon to die. 

"Such splendid men hare £ed. Your greengrocer 
doesn’t even count. 

The jhiAwar’s widow replies— 

“ How well looked the sickto on the lad’s back, 

" And the basket turned over on his head I 
"Such braves have died, 

*' What was yonr mean shepherd I ’ ’ 

fofid, n.m., a broom (coarse and constructed of twigs, 
etc.). 

vu. ran, n.m., a patch of saline soil in a Add (distinction from 
<Aor is that it does not like the latter look white), 
raiid, n.m , habit. 

t<nr rmd, n.f , wandering.pilgrimage (of MAt, etc.). 

^1 m remUd r&m, n,m., a wandering t&M. 

W. ramnd, v.n., to wander about (especially of a /okir or 

udM). 

myl, n.f., chucn<staff. 

A 

ravaxya^ n,m., custom, way, 

rang, n.m., butter-milk (the pakki Imi of Panjab). 

rdnghar, n.m., Muhammadan Rajput; (rarely and if so 
generally contemptuously, of Hindu B&jputs). 

“ Sau rdnghardn kl ik mdn,^" 

A hundred Banghars, and one mother to all, i,e., they 
all back each other up. 

rindhnd, v.a., to boil vegetables, pulses or anything in 
water or milk. 

“ Bind chindre Mnde pdg^ hind nin ke rdndhe sdg 
“ jSina kanih ke gdwe rdg, pdgnd sdg nd rig^' 

Bind a turban without care, cook greens without salt. 
Sing a song without voice— it’s no turban, no greens, 
no song. 

rdnpof, n.f., faOure of the germinated seed to come up 
owing to thin crusts forming on the earth by reason of 
heat following slight rain. 

fimXh podih, n.m., pi: a oolleotion of the tools or im- 
.. . plements of one’s trade or profession. 
rd) (boi'find), n.m., as idr (6aittndy(q.v*)* 
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twit, rdji, adj., happy. 

rdf, n.f., qaanel, fighting. 
tWT. rdnd, adj., self-sown, run wild. 

rdbfi, n.f., food made of fermented fowdr or bdfnit 
tnr ^ »wr, rdm ki gdye, n.f., the painted grasshopper {poecilo. 
eera pieta). 

tuttftsri, rdmchmnd, n.m,, a herd of wild cattle bred from 
animala set free as a vow. 

TTO, rdSt n.f., 1. A heap of winnowed grain. 

2. Reins, especially rope with which bullocks ate 
driven. 

trer. rdad, n.m., «|uarrol. 

twir, rdOd, n.m., as gmndd (q.v.). 

tr^, n'th, n.m., way. 

“ Pdn safe, ghofd are ehaUie men rati idle 
“ Kdho is kd kyd rdJt” 

Betel leaves are withering, the horse is shying, 

The bread is burning in the oven— say what is the 
remedy for these ? 

(Answer— turn them over). 

trft, rdhiy n.f., same as baiydn (q.v.). 
rf, inter]., hark, oh, see. 

“ Motiyd jar tholMyd, dab icde tal jd 
“ A ri sdsar eo raben, kdhe kd naid.** 

The moiiya grass’ roots are hollow, the dvh*8 roots 
gone right down, Come mother-in-law, sleep on: 
what’s the good of weeding? 

(Bad husbandly). 

rind, n.f., need, necessity. 
rlt, n.f., custom. 

B^i kuai aantdn ne diye, bdrd bhdJt ehamdrdn ne 
“ Aiai rit meri adaA mai nd kariyBi le dubegi adrydn wc.*’ 
Giving stale bread to aadhua, sugar and cooked rice 
to the Chavnara, Don’t follow such a custom i 
mothcr-in-law, you will ruin everything. 

ritd, adj., empty. 

'***®*^> ^P<*yyd, n.m., a single rupee attached to a string worn 
close round the neck by men or boys. 

W, r&kh, n.m., a tree. . 
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** J[g logi baniAand men^ ddjid chnndan tiikh 
Ham to ddje pankh bind, tu kyon ddjid hans*^ 

Fire broke out in the forest, the sandal tree burned. 
Said it, ‘ 1 have no wings and must burn, but why do 
you burn, 0 goose? ” 

(For the rest of the story see s.v. kdl). 

a-qi, rupd, n.m., an alloy or base metal from which jewels used 
commonly to be made. 
ruand or ruajdnd, v.n., to be displeased. 

T, re, interj., hark, oli. 

*'Kahe binold sun re moti, kyoh kartd se chatrdi 
Phuldh men snrddr pfud, phiddh men se roshndi 
*^Jde Ian ko dhaken, Idj meri rakhen log Uigdi 
Kahe molt sun re binM, kyoh karld se ndf 
*^TakR ke sawd ser binold, bhar kuhdd deweh Idr.* ’ 

Says tlie cotton seed, “ Hark ye, pearl, why do you 
pride yourself? J*m king among flowers, peerless 
amongst blossoms, t cover the living body, men 
•‘and women de me honour.” 

Says the pearl, “Hark ye, cotton seed! Why boast 
“yourself? You are sold at 2| pounds to the 
“ rupee. They place a manger full of you (before 
“the cow).” 

rekh, n.f., a line, streak. 

kdjil rekh^pnintei with antimony: see proverb 
s.v. bidwd, 

refhu, n.m., a kind of bullock tonga. 
ren, n.f., night. 

TV2JST, repaind, v.n., to slip. 

^ rest, adj., happy. (It is suggested that the word is a cor- 
ruption of rdz ). 

raibdran, n.f., feminine of raibdri (q.v.). 
raibdri, n.m., camelman (a tribe). 

**Jdi, jatndU bhdhjd, raibdri, aundr 
Kabhi nd howehge apne, saluk karo sau bdr** 

The Jat, a son-in-law, a sister’s son, a raibari and a 
goldsmith. These will never be your friends though 
you treat them ever so well. 

rokfd, n.m., cash. 
rotduUd, n.m., crop- watcher. 
rog^ n.m., sickness. 

Kunwdr hareld chet guf sixsan sdg n& 4W 
” Kaufi kfyxrch girdh kl rog bisdmn jd. 
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Don’t eat karda (a sort of vegetable) in Amu], or 
molasses in Chet, or greens in Sawan. 

It’s spending a cowrie from your purse and buying sick- 
ness, if you do. 

roj, n.m., the nilgde, antelope. 

roiihdr, n.f., bread-carrier, carrying bread to the field. 
" Sduxin paihU pahchwth, je dhar&ke bdl 
“ TA kahthd hal jofio, main teri rofjAdr.” 

If it thunders on the dark 5th of Sawan 
Do you, my husband, yoke the plough : I’ll bear your 
food to the fields. 

Wi rolydn kd waqt, n.m., evening meal time, the 
same time as divd hale, 
roli, n.f., rust on wheat. 

rolnd, V a., to smooth, to sift (by rubbing with the 
hands). 

ros, n.m., displeasure, anger. 
roali, n.f., loam. 

rauhjh, n.m., a tree, same as nimbar (acacia leucophlosa). 


^tlm.lahghan, n.m., fasting. 

“ Hansd to moil chuge, nd lahghan hi kar jde 
** Mdni pardnt yrit 9t, kahkar chug chug khde,** 

The gooFe eats pearls or else goes hungry. 

But out of old admitted friendship, he picks at lime- 
stone nodules. 

(The goose who lived on pearls was friend of a weaver bird. 
In his devotion he followed the bird to distant lands 
where he could get only kankar to eat). 
lakhdnd, v.n., to look .at, gaze, stare. 
lakhind, n.m., one who owns lakhs. 

*\Chind lahA p'nd, bald mare pachds ad^ kd, mdiM 
mare lakhxndy 

China drinks blood — a bullock worth 60 or 00 Rs. dies, 
and a man worth a lakh. 

{China is said to be a most difficult grain to grow). 
takhpati, adj., worth 1,00,000 rupees, so very rich. 
lakahmi, n.f., wealth (literally the goddess thereof). 



^rnrpr. n.m., relationship. 
fa)<r. lalaurd, adj., blooming. 
ladbatddy adj., half mad. 

Hf. laf, n.m., a twist or strand, s.v. dolaf, tUaf, double and 
triple, respectively; used of rope, etc. 

Mhd, n m., a cart without side wattles. 
^TfTsi^.fatVdnacAor, n.m., light rain— enough to make you 
wring your clothes. 

lapat, n.f., 1. A preparation of guf mixed with bread. 

2. Also used for dhandhoi (q.v.). 

Jahdf, n.m , liar, exaggerator. 

Wf crt«s hbdh'nk, n.m., a kind of stork. 
sfw'flT hmlangd, adj., long-legged. 

lalkdmd, v.a., to bawl, to cry out. 
hiwe, adv.. near, close. 
laaai, n.f., milk mixed with water. 

adj., younger, junior (of two wives, sons, 
Ijranches of the family, etc.). 

Ido, n.f., well-rope. 

^fflT, Idngdf n.m., as Idn (q.v.). 
fiv. Idkhd, adj., scarlet. 

Idg, n f., 1. Connection. 

2. Enmity. 

Idj, n.f., honor. 

Bhaun bin and) nahin^ kul bin Idj nahin.'' 

Sans land, no grain. 

Sans family, no honour. 

Urd, adj. (1) gluttonous, well-living; (2) of soil which 
used to receive irrigation and now not doing so is hard, 
thirsty. 

^i^r. Iddfd, n.m., small bundle of fodder, such as a boy can 
carry, 

Idn, n.m., 1. Cooked vegetables or lentils. 

2. Grain given to the menials at the Spring 
harvest. 

land, v.a., to lay or place (Urdu lagdnd), 

Idn^, adj., tail-cropped or docked. 

^1^. Idmni, n.f., reaping, ^vesting. 

^T*ir Idmne, adv., near, close. 
tWT, Idr dend, v.e., to put. 
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vniT, Idli or sometimeB Idi, n.m., a term of endearment for a 
child. 

86th din kd tale baehhiyd aur borne din kd dvar 
“ Ath paihr kd Idld hdd, kheU ehhate dpar.” 

A sixty days' child below, and a yearling above. 

A day-old child playing on the top. 

Answer -rice (wliich ripens in 60 days) cooked in milk 
(the cow giving milk for a year) with ghi (which take> 
a day to make) floating on the top. 

r, Idlfd, adj., as Idfd (q.v.). 

Idlfi, n.f., garnet, so reddest of the red. 

“ Sond royd dhd> de, uttnm meri jdt 
” Kdle mukht chirmth', tide mere ealh 
LtUoh men main Idlfi, Idt merd rang 
"Kdld m&hh jab te hud, tali nchke sang.” 

The gold cried wailing, ‘ ‘ High ray caste, but Fm 
weighed against a black-faced raUi ’ ’ (liquorice seed). 
(Says the seed). 

“I’m reddest among the red, red my colour is, 

“ My face was blackened by being weighed against an 
inferior! ” 

vnWt, Idtmi, n.f., same as Idmni (q v.). 

Id88t, n.f., as laasi (q.v.). 

Wr Idhnd, v.a.y to take off ; to clear off (debt). 

likapid, v.n., to com© out (Urdu nikalnd), 

Itpti, n.in., an Extra Assistant Commissioner (corruption 
of Deputy). 

vtv, llk^ li.f., A set of earthen vessels supplied at marriage oc- 
casions by kumhdra 

2. Cart track, rut. 

** L'ke I k gdp ckale aar Vke chaU kapiit 
‘‘ Ttnon like nd chalenj aur, ainyh, aapdV' 

The cart travels in the beaten rut, and so does the 
ne’er do weel sun: thr*© tilings travel not on the 
track, hero, lion, and dutiful son. 

l^kdg s.f., as lik (q v.). 

Uram Hr, adv. torn into pieces, in shreds. 
lird, n.m., torn cloth. 
luknd, v.a., to hide, conceal. 

Inkmdu, adv., privately, secretly. 

{iig,j>ostp., up to. 

Ingfi, n.f., a girl’s head covering. 
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luehd, adj., an ovil-docr (particularly in his sexual re- 
lations). 

«<ir, IvJM, adj., lame. 

\l 

«s. Jiing, n.m., folit^ or twigs of the kikar, jdM or raunj trees, 
fur, lAkhd, adj. dry, unseasoned (of food). 

“ Dekh pardf ejytpri kyon tarMm ji 
MkU sAkhi khde ke, thandd pdni pL” 

Why vex your soul to see another’s buttered bnad ? 
Eiit dry bread, and drink cold water! 

wart li'igdi, n.f., woman: the feminine form of log (q.v.). 

CV 

99 let, n.f., a small pond in the fields. 

«rvr Md, n.m., a bantjd (quaere from Midi). 

?fr n.m.,*same as chaund (q.v.) but used when most 

or all of the animals are buffaloes. 

laihbar, n.m. or f., a messenger or guide (coiruptioii of 
rdlihar), 

laihbri^ u.f.. the duty of a laihbar (q.v.). 
laihre^ n.m. (with karnd) same as gaihre (q.v.). 
log, n.m., pi., men in contrast to liigdi (q.v.), 

«'rf lof. n.f., need, necessity, 
ifr^t lobdn, 11 f , a fox. 
lobh, n.m., avarice. 

lamig, nm., intercalary month in the calendar. 

«r 

war, 1. Turn (on a roster). 

2. n.f., Delay, lateness. 

wdatd, n.m., concern, trace or particle : see U)d8td nd. 

wdstd nd, adv., not at all. 
vidyd, n.f., knowledge. 


shdh, n.m., a banker, moneylender. 

Banyd hdkim, Bdhman $hdh, Jdi piyddd, ghaxab 

Khuddr 

The Baniya a judge, the Brahman a mon^lender, the 
Jat a process server! The wrath of God. 
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ahiauf, n.m., any wild bird or animal whioU damages 
crops.. 

ahimdl&i n.m., a shrub {vttex negundo) supposed to do 
well in villages with a masculine name but not in those 
with a feminine name ; used in fomentations. 
ahinh^ n.m., lion. 

ahudar, n.m., a menial (strictly a Sudrd), 

Bairit sMdar^ hdkrd, jail aur bidhwd ndr 
Yeh 'pdncJuon mare bhale, chaufe kar'n bigdf,^' 

An enemy, a menial, a goat, a celibate, anl a widov^ 
Tliese five are better dead , wide the mischief they 
do. 


«iir. aang, n.m., company. 

^ipr aanghnd, ndj., dense 
vfn. aanif n.m., ascetic, saint. 

wire aantfir, n.m., 1. A path beside a canal patp or a common 
pakka road. 

2. Piece of land around any platform 
wwir. santal, n.m., aa^nfar (q.v.). 
aandea, n.m., a message. 
aandeh, n.m., anxiety. 

TOieit. aakdli, s.f., dawn, early morning, adv., aakdle at dawn- 
WVfT, aakfd, adi., tight, narrow. 

W«T aagd, n.m., a friend. 
aagld, adj., all, entire. 

aajjan, adj. or n.m., a friend, a welWishei , wise. 

WHnST, sajhld adj., joint. 

WW*r, aatakan^ n.f., act of sowing (quaere from tdnknd'i)- 
wir. aat, n.m., righteousness. 

aatuddd, adj., soft. * 

W1[T. aadd, adv., always. 

aaniahehar^ n.m., Saturday (a form used by more literate 
persons). 

Ww fNr. aantokh, n.m., patience, contentment. 
aanaar, adj., thousand. 
aapm, n.m.y a worthy son. 
w^in. aapdtd, adj., having a worthy son. 
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dhkh kd kyd aalaukhd, tk aaa kd kyd jamd 
“ Ek put kd kyd aaputd—** 

How can the one-eyed bo shnrp-sifihted ? What is a 
capital of a hundred rupees ? How can one have a 
worthy child, if there be but one ? 

(».e., it’s ho good having but one son even if he is good.) 
aabddU, adj., cloudy. 

“ Pafwd cImU aahddli, pachhwd chtilt narol 
'^Sdhdev kahe Bhddli barkhd gayi kit of.” 

If the east wind blow cloudy and the west, wind blow 
clear, says Salideo, ‘‘ Eh Bhadli. where has the rain 
gone off 1 ” 

aahbd, ad]., right (as opposed to left). 

^wT aabhd, n.f., society. 

WTVl. aahhdo, n.ih., tempe r, nature. 

Man mott aur dndh kd ek aabhdo 
‘‘ Pate pxhhe nd milen lakh karo upio,'* 

A heart, a pearl, and milk have the same nature. 

'Phey 11 never mend, once broken, though one tries a 
hundred remedies. 

w^d.aamamd^ v.ii., to bo mended, repaired ; hdhmmrnd^ to he 
shaved or be cut (of hair). 

aamarwdndt v.a., to get repaired, or mended. 

WT, samd, n.m., season, more especially a season of good crops. 

aamdn^ adj., postp., alike, like. 

WTiiT, aamdndt v.a., to be held, contained in. 

“ Chauthe chamke bijli, pdnehweh bane mmh 
**SdJdev kahe Bhddli, naddiyoh ntr nd aamd” 

If it lightens on the fourth and rains on the fifth. 

Says Shadeo, “ Hark Bhadli, the stream won’t hold the 
water. 

^hrt. aamdnd, n.m., area, lands of a village. 

Hamdre aamdne men kuchh nahih upje = ‘ nothing grows 
in Ottf lands.’ 

TOirf, aamdmd, v.a., to repair, mend; bdl aamdmd to shave, or 
cut the haT. 
aamep, postp., near. 

“ Nirp, bd, bidyd, tirid, yehnA qin^n gun zdl 
“ Jo aamep inke rdhe, uai ke liple hdth.** 

The Rais, the creeper, knowledge, and wo^— these 
heed not virtue or caste Whatever dwell* near 
them they embraoo it 1, 
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Wt, aamo^ n.m., time (the form is probably dh'rwdti), 

samdan^ n.f., the relation of two women whose children 
are married to each other. 

samdi^ n.m., the relation of two men whose children are 
married to each other. 

sambahdhan, n.f., as samdan (q.v.). 

“ Do bdlak bin jiv, bdnjh un ki mdtd ri 

** (In kd kar diyd &idA, be h&i kaun bechdri 

“ Bin Pandit bedi rachi^ punch sund nd kdn 

^^Bhfiin bhain sambandhan hulh^ koi chdtar kariyo 
giydn.'" 

Two lifeless children, barren their mothers; 

See th-y’vo married them! What an unnatural thing 
to think of! 

They’ve spread the altar without a pandit, the old 
men never heard of such a thing ! 

Sisters have married tlieir children to each other, let 
some wise man think it out! 

(Answer Two children playing with their dolls.) 

samhat, n.m., 1. Year. 

2. A season, especially a good one. 
sar/r, n.m., body. 

“ Malhd dhori, ihoih nar^ k^teh khdri n\r 
Ai£r flf/ior kalhdn kdmnt, chdroh ddheh aarirJ' 

81ow bullocks, a fool of a man, a salt-water well, and 
at home a shrew for wife — tlic four burn the body. 
sark, n.f.. scraping, scratching of a pen. 

Ghofe ki phafak^ dudh ki jhafak^ qalm ki sari.” 

The capering of the horse, the simmering of milk, the 
scraping of a pen. 

(The fortunate man’s inheritance.) 

WivfniT, sarkdwndf v.a., to move. 
sartdy n m., a head of jowdr. 

^4^. sarfak^ n.f., high road. 

somd, v.n., to be sufficient, e.g., manne aar gayd^l have 
had enough, 
sorp, n.m., snake. 

Bdwen bhald nd ddhne Iddd^ aarp, smdr 

“ iCad' nd honge apne sau sau karo piydr.^* 

It’s not good (to meet) the Baniya, a snake or a gold- 
smith left or right. They’ll never be your jEriends 
though you try a hundrea endearments. 
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sarwar^ n.m., pond, tank, lake. 

** Hansd to aarwdr hthd kdgd behd dmdn 

'^Jd pdnde ghar apne, shinh kis kd jajmdn,*' 

The goose has gone to [/i7. become | the lake, and the 
crow become minister. 

Away, pandit, to your home ! Whose clientis the lion i 

(A goose once introduced a pandit to a lion, to be his 
parohit, and the lion gave him alms. Next time 
the pandit asked for alms the gcose his patron had 
gone and a crow succeeded him, and the lion refused 
him. Hence the pandit uttered tliis lament. The 
moral is, that an officer's reputation depends upon 
the character of his staff.) 

^^^:,8arsd^, n.f., 1. Greenness, feitility. 

2. Abundance, plenty. 

salaukhd, adj., full-eyed, sharp-sighted. 
salwanti^ f** good, thrifty woman. 
sawdli, n.f., sweet biscuits made of flour, ght and sugar. 

sahansar, adj., thousand (a corruption of Sanskrit saha^ 
ftrd), 

sahdmd, v.a., to pull, draw. 
sahj, adj., easy, leisurely, slowly. 
sdnkal, n.f., a chain to secure doors of a house. 

^Uk sdngar, n.m., fruit of jdnd (prosopis spiciger4). 

STW sdnjh^ n.f., evening. 

stvT sdnid, n.m., whip, goad. 

sfjt, sdnthri, n.f., as much fodder as a man can hold in his 
arms — ^an armful. 
sdhthal^ n.f., thigh. 

sdnpafnd^ v.n,, to come to an end, to be exhausted. 

W sdk, n.m., relationship by marriage. 
sdkh, n.f., crop, harvest. 
adrig, n.m , good circumstances, prosperity. 
sdjhdf n.m., share. 
adjhi, n.m., sharer. 

“ Thokd p7f, tuk tuki, ghoft haMhe bdhar, 

“ Bdhman 'sdjhi mat kareUf kheti bddhs sdr,** 

The carpenter, the goldsmith, and the potter (W. he 
who binds a hoi se at the door) and the Brahman. 
Make them not sharers In cultivation : be content to 
take rent on the cultivation, 
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[i.e., these castes make bad cultivators and it is better 
to take a fixed cash rent from them than .to divide 
the produce (of which there will be Uttle).j 

sdihi, n.m., red rice (ripening in 60 days, hence the name). 
** SiUhi poke sdth din^ pin\ mange rdl dea.” 

Red rice ripens in 60 days, but needs water night and 
day. 

mw, add, n.m., the 4th month of the year, June to July. 

adrsdiU n.f.. a corruption of adfhe. adli, a period of 7J 
years occupied by the revolutions of Saturn — hence : mis- 
fortune, calamity, 

** Mat dekhyo bhiire ke dani^ adfaati chhd jdegi kanth 
“ Ldkhd le le likh par nild nau karof^ mundd dhavM 
jib llyo paihle Vyo for.*’ 

Look not at the dun’s teeth, misfortune will over- 
shadow you, husband. Buy a red bullock for a 
hundred thousand, or a blue fur nine hundred times 
that: don’t buy a hornless or white one without 
yoking it first. 

wpr. addh, n.f , a Hindu month, as add (tpv.). 

Sddh Sdioan chah pafwd, dal dal khdwen hij Ingdi.'^ 

If east wind blow in Hdf and Sdwan^ the women folk 
will grind and cat seeds. 

(A sign of famine.) 

addhd, n.m., 1. Wife’s sister’s husband. 

^ ' 2. The spring harvest 

adten, n.f., the 7th day of either half of the month 
adn\, n.f., chopped fodder of bdjrd, jowdr, cane, etc. 

*^Awegi jot, kdliye adni 

**Jab tu ne bo diyd inkh meri nd mdni.** 

fn comes the yoke — cut fodder : for you sowed cane 
and bode not my word. 

(The wife girds at her husband : he sowed cane against 
her advice: there’ll be extra feeding of the cattle 
who have extra woik at the press.) 

qifiPT, adman, n.f., as adwan (q.v.) 

' < Sdman lagti aatw'n, garje ddhi rdt 
“ Ham to jdenge pi Mdlwe turn jdyo Oujrdt.** 

If it thunder at midnight on the seventh of the second 
half of Sawan, I’ll go, my husband, to Malw4 wiA 
do you go to 6ujr&t. 

(A sign of impending famine.) 

mUTi edmf&di adj., 'fine, strong, handsome. 
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qiwf, sdmbhamd, v.a., to clear or tidy up, collect thinj^s to- 
gether. 

ijtt. ftfSr, n.f., way, method, correct management, 
ijiirf, sdmd, v.a., to be eatisfied with— the thing that gives satis- 
faction is the object of the verb. 

mw sdl, n.m., 1. A jackal. 

2. A verand&h. 

** R(U ne bde Myld, din m bole sdl 
“ Chhof kanihd w des wc, ko\ ji ne awe jaitjal” 

If the crow call by night and the jackal by day, 

My husband, leave this country: some trouble will 
befall us. 

STfvn edlut, n.m., wife’s brother’s son. 

sdl paldt^ adj., rotation of crops ; cultivating alternate- 
ly wet or dry — same as hitti phirti (q.v.). 
vise sdlhe, n,f., wife’s brother’s wife, 
mm. sdtmn, n.in., the 5lh month of the year July to August. 
^*Sdwan bhddwe ki dhiip men, jogi ban jde Jdf.” 

In the heat of Sawan and Bhadon, the Jat turns jogi ; 
t.e , ho goes about with next to notliiiig on. 

wjs. sdtvnu, n.f., the autumn liarvest. 

sdft, n.f., mother-in-law. 

«7nK. sdsUf n.f., as sds (q.v.). 

miiT, sdsrd, n.m., father-in-law’s homo (of a woman). 
sdhibf n.m., God. 

sikhar, n.m., height, summit, apex, zenith. 
sikhratU, n.m., top-most part, apex. 
sinkhyd, n.f., suspicion. 

hsmsi singdhd, n.m., footpath or track between villages, 
fmw. siiak^ n.f., a drop of water. 

arum, sifafc jdnd, v.n., to run away— to go away quickly. 
ritko, n.f., swift-flowing canal. 

ftnir. simdl, n.f., the pegs in the yoke, each side of the bullock’s 
head. 

i^iraham^ n.f., sor^oa, aaraaf, rape-seed (brassies oampes* 
tris). 

«I, n.f., stone slab on which the well-baoket is emptied. 
aiigal^ adj., with horns, homed. 
alkhy n.f., wisdom, advice, teaching. 
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** S'kh us ne d'jie^ jis ne sfkh suhd. 

Bdhdar ne ke sikh dljfe, baygd kd ghar jd*^ 

Teach him who cares for teaching. 

Why teach the ape ? the weaver-bird’s house will be 
destroyed. 

(Once in the rains a monkey took slielter under a tree ; 
a weaver-bird who had her ne^t there advised the 
monkey to build one like it. The latter thereupon 
dc'stroyed the nest to make the bird’s condition like 
his own). 

sihhdaf, adj., learning, under training. 
a.t, n.f , same as rang (q.v.). 

^nyd, n.m., tailor. 

Bind iilnk ke pdhdiydy bind purkh ke ndf 
Bden bluUd nd ddeh, sinyd, sarpy sundr.” 

A pandit with no forehead mark, a woman without 
her man, or a tailor, a snake, or a goldsmith— these 
are ill, (whether they pass you) to loft or right. 

€hi, sim, n.f., boundary. 

** 0dm gahmity sahsar budhy sim uldJce pdhch 

*^Juh awe darbdr men, miydn kahe so sdheh.*^ 

In Iiis village the yokel is a thousand wits, when he 
crosses the bonier he’s five. When he gets to the 
court its ‘ Oh yes, Sir, it just as you say, Sir.” 

shy n.m., 1. Share. 

2. Sharer. 
slly adj., cold. 

^^Kdkd p, bkayd ji, IHlpat Rde buldweh sen 
Tdi ghar te dye sehy s I ghar ne jdwen sen 
Mitnd ho to mih, Sdmliar kd sang mdhh sen.” 

Uncle, brother, Dilpat Rai is calling you. 

He comes from the hot house and is going to the cold ! 

If you’ld meet him, moot him now ; company from 
S&mbar is with him too. 

(The good wife sends a child to call the family to 
dinner. Dilput Rai is th^ lentils [dcQ], which are 
taken out of the oven and put in the plate. Com- 
pany from S&mbhar is, of course, salt.) 

silaky n.f., cold. 

4ftirr. slld^ adj., cold. 

slSy ii.m., 1. Moon. 

2. Head. 

**Bnrs hid doSy kdnydh pafid ras. 

Bars hid biSy maslak iMfid sis. 
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Bars Md t's, Idgan Idgt sIkh. 

^^Bars hud chdli, gdfh* bat ukdp> 

** Bars hud pachds, phui ga^ kapds. 

“ Bars hud sdih, hdth men hyd lath, 

** Bars hud sartor, jabbe gayd nestar. 

** Bars hud assi, nar hud khnss't. 

Bars hud nawe, d 'tb gayd jabhe. 

Bars hud saa^ ghardh dar nd bdhar bhauJ*^ 

Ten years old, and discrimination comes to tlie ear. 
Twenty years old, and the forehead rises on the head. 
Tliirty years old, and wisdom be^^ins to settle. 

Forty years old, and a man expounds haixl matters. 
Fifty years old, and his hair grows white as cotton. 

Si ty years old, and he takes a s ick in his hand. 
Seventy years old, and he^s become sluggish. 

Eighty years old, and a man's become an eunuch. 
Ninety years old, and he’s done and down. 

A hundred yeais old, and none fears him at home or 
abroad. 

(The ten ages of man.) 

sukarnd, v.n., 1. To shrink. 

2. To be s(]ueGzed. 

sukkar^ n.m., Friday. 

WhJt, sukkarwdri, adj., Friday’s. 

Suk^arivdri bddli^ rahe san'chliar chhdt 
*^Kahe Shdhdeo sun BfhddV, bind bars- nd yds.* ’ 

Friday's clouds, and Saturday remains overcast ! 

Says Shahdeo, “ Uark Bhadli, it’ll not go without 
raining.” 

mkhbdsi, n.m. and f., a settler in the village, who owns 
no land or share of the estate. 

snighar^ adj., neat, pretty, accomplished, good, thrifty 
(of a wife). 

• ‘ Bond, resham, sughar ndr, idteh jureh mu bar 
“ Murakh, ghafd kumhir kd, mile nd dije bdr 
Gold, silk, and a thrifty wife— if they break a hundred 
times they’ll mend again. A f*Jol, and a potter s 
pot will not unite a second time. 

VVT. sutd, adj., good. 

Vn suihan, n.f., female’s trousers. 

Wt. suihrd, adj., nice, clean, pretty, fine. 

Wt» sudhdn, postp., 1. With, used as Urdu sameU 
adv., 2. Early 

fiw. sufet, adj., a corruption of su/eef— white. 
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9^. turaj, n.m. and f., san. 

suri^ n.f., sow. 

HWT, sfurd, n.m., father-in-law. 

n.m., father-in-law’s home (of a man). 
suhdndy v.n., to please, be agreeable. 

aud, adj., 1. Intelligent, wise, sensible. 

n.m., 2. A small stack of sheeve^ in a field. 

aiindij n.f., an insect that infestn and damages gram. 

VT, aAt, adj., pretty, good, convenient, e.g. adt bditk gayd=it 

was convenient so. 

^T, aidhd, adj , simple, upright, well-behaved. 

VlT, sund, adj., empty. 

** Sis bin attni ren, giydn bin hirdd aund 
** Kul aiina bin putr^ pdt bin birwd aund 
** Oaj aund bin danU hana bin adgar aund 
**G}uitd auni bin ddmnU kdhe Oirdhar aunre Ounni, 
Ohar aund bin kdmnL^^ 

The night is empty without a moon, and the heart 
empty without perception. A family is empty with- 
out a son, and empty a tree without leaves. An 
elephant is empty without tusks, and empty a lake 
without the goose. Empty a cloud without light- 
ning; says Girdhar, ** Haik ’ee Gunni, a house is 
empty without a wife.” 

adr^ n.m., hero. 

anl, n.f., long thorn of kikar or raunj trees. 

adads n.m., hare. 

** Turte adad mdryd^ iurte kddhyd mda 
“ Jifidn auad mdryd, mare hoe ehhe mda,*^ 

Quickly he killed the hare, and quickly took off the 
flesh. He who killed the hare was six months dead 
himself. 

(A hare got caught in the bones of a corpse and so died.) 

aeti, po8tp.,with. 

Bdk ki mdn bauli aur bauld kiadn 
**Age ki jdnen ndhm, kame aeii dhiydn.** 

The child’s mother is a fool, and so is the farmer. 
They reck nothing of the future : their thoughts are 
with the act of the moment. 

aedhg n.f., disease, illness, 

iv, asl, n.f., spear. 

tvr aaihm, adv., usdessly, aimlessly. 
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sodsdi, n.f., keeping guard at night. 

«f7^r sokd, n.m., drought, drying up. 

“ Karm hin kketi kart, hail mare yd sokd pare."' 

If the luckless man take to farming, his bullock will 
die or drought befall him. 

sog^ n.m., mourning. 

masf 5onaw, n,ra. (inflected); gold, it is a Pnrabi form for som 
men or sons ko. 

sodhi, n.f., intelligence, sense, wisdom. 
sofet, adj., as sufei (q.v.). 

'* Kdli bhali nd sofet, donon rdkho eke khetJ*' 

Neither the black is good nor the white one — slay 
both in one field. 

(From a story of Rajah Bhoj and his two wives.) 
atanc. somdr, n.m., Monday. 

solhrd, n.m., straw of barley (chiefly) when in bulk and 
not crushed. 

sohdg, n.m., married life. 

Chalnd hii, raihnd ndh'n, chalnd binoe bis 
^"Aise saihj sohdg par kyon gunddwe sis,** 

We have to go, and cannot stay — we have to go — 
four rood to the acre — 

For BO short a married life, why plait the head ! 

(Make no great preparation for a short life— Live quietly 
and piously.) 

^*i^Tar, soMgdy n.m., a flat clod-crusher, same as maij (q.v.). 
sohdwnd^ adj., agreeable. 
soAfn, adv. or postp., in front of — towards. 
sohn, n.f., an oath. 
sauf, n m., quilt. 

. saun, n.m., omen 8aun elUf!, one of the shrikes. 
taupati, adj., worth 100 rupers. 
aauld, adj., right (as opposed to left). 

’inw, aydn, n.m., a favour (oormption of oAstfn). 
aydl, n.m., cold. 
stcarg, n.m., heaven. 

*' Oeh&A p«nfiis, ghi nayd, aur ghar mbmnti ndr 
'* Chavihe p^ torang k(, atearg niahdnt ekdf.’* 

Old wheat, 6eah ghi, and at home a thrifty wife. 
Fourth the back of a horse— heaven’s four signs. ' 
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hangd, n.in., strength, effort, force. 

W, hange, adv., 1. With difficulty. 

2. By compulsion. 

hand' war ^ n.f., about 4 to 6 p.m. 

imrc hazAr patl, adj., worth 1,000 rupees, moderately rich. 
hadivdrdt n.m., place where dead bodies of cattle are 
skinned and bones loft to lie. 

^ Airr, haf lend, ir,a., to rob. 

hatkdr, n.m., food given to Brahmans before feeding oik*- 
self at mdum (q.v.) or kandgat (q.v.) 
haihd, n.m., the handle with wliioli the plough is driven. 
hfiihli, n.f., the handle of a charkhd or spinning wheel. 
hathwar, n.f., the spr iig of the tiger with his claws. 
BhddoA ki bhcdwdf, aker ki hathwar.^ ^ 

Bliadon’s plough ng, and a tiger's spring! 

(Scilicet bind pnke nd jde — both will ripen or mature ; 
paknd means to fester, of a wound.) 

hjanald, n.m., a massive necklace worn close round the 
neck. 

wnf, hambe, inter]., yes. 

kahe aun Jdtni iai gdm men raihnd 
** Uht bildi le gayi, to hambe hambe kaihnd?' 

Says the Jat, ** List, wife, we*ve got to live in this 
vilsge. (If they say) *tlie cat stole your earner 
you must s.w, * Yes, of course.* ’* 

(So says the Jat who has to Lve in a Rajput village.) 

har, Q.m., Almighty (a name of Vishnu) : cf. Hari. 
hal, n.m., the body of the plough to which the share, 
handle, shaft, etc., are fixed. 

hedaa, n.f., the main shaft of the plough on which the 
yoke rides. * 

TIVT, halwd, adj., light (of soil or weight). 

haiaan, n.f., a prop to raise the share from the ground 
when a plough is being dragged to the fields. 

hawdl, n.m., condition, circumstances (corruption of 
AhwSl). 

'SiW, hdhd, n.f., travelling. 
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Mvdi, n.f., cooking vessel. 

“Jia hdndi te khde, vs hdndi (Med hare*' 

Split the plate from which you eat ! 

(Rank ingratitude.) 

viinr. hdndnd, v.n., to wander about, 
vrt . /((inai, n.f., laughter. 

V1V h(H, n.f., shop. 

Vl*r hnn, n.f., 1. Time. 

2. Age. 

Ek hdn kd=hdni (q.v.). 
visfl hdni, n.m., contemporary, age>fellow. 
vi*r VlwH hdn homdn, n.m., of equal ages, contemporaries, 
vm. hdrd, n.m., oven for heating milk, etc. 

VT9, Adi, a.f., same as hdlaa (q.v.). 

JMan, n.m., earthquake. 
fRiT, hfUd, n.m.. Government land-revenue. 

“ Dhatdi parmeahri, dhauli jhuhi khirM 
“ Hdld nwdbd Idh he, mainna haha ghofdy 

‘ ' 0 white goddess, spread open the white ootton-olump. 
“ Pay the revenue and the village-expenses, and make 
me a necklace still.” 

(The girl addresses the cotton-plant as she is picking 
the crop.) 

halt, n.m., ploughman. 

htUnd, v.n., as Urdu hilnd, to shake, move, be agitated. 
hii, n.m., love. 

Puff, hirti phirti, adv., in rotation. 

Mrdd, n.m., heart, mind. 

hiaad adr&, adv., according to shares, proportionately. 
^ A ns, n.m., a thorny shrub (quaere oapparis horrida 1). 

hind, adj., bereft, destitute, weak. 
fNt. hiyo, interj., a noise used to call cows and bullocks op from 
watering. 

'fir. hir, n m., a tribe, Ahir. 

huh huh, inter]., a noise used in driving buffaloes in the 
jungle. 

hethi, n.f.,^i^aGe. 

hetd, adj., laCe (of crops). 

her n.m., major subdivision of a village. 
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her muhdr, n.m., land or side of a village in which 
one’s business, one’s coming or going, lies— intercourse. 
hd md, n.m., as her muhdr (q.v.). 

^ Ao Ao, interj., a noise used to make buffaloes drink. 
hausldt n.m., wisdom, grace, beauty. 



PART ni. 


Enqush— 

A 


Abdomen, kohhan^ n.f. 

Aidiorreiice, alkat^ n.f. 

Abiding, hds, n.m. ; maintenance of a home, baathd^ n.m. 

Abode, hds^ n.m. 

Al)sence of anything, so poverty, destitution, etc., ana*t, n.f. 

See sub voce.. 

Absolutely, ddhon, adv. 

Abiindancr, aaredi, n.f. 

Aliuse, ayli hdi, n.h ; gdl^ n.f. 

Acjujia (a. leucophloea). nitnbar, n.m. ; raunjh, n.m. 

AcGt'ptable, to be, bhdndf v.n. 

Accomplished (ski'ful), aiighaf, adj. 

Account. The baniya’s account against the zamindar, of 
money paid for him as revenue, etc. Inchh, n.f.; on 
account of, kdran, postp. 

Adjoin, to, anwf, v.n. 

Admit, to, oi a fault, etc., olnd, v.a. 

Adopt, to, god lend, v.a. 

Adopted, to be, god and, v.n. 

Adoption, (1) of a relation, as a son, god, n.m., literally the 
lap ; (2) for adoption of a foundling, see b.v. waif. 

Advice, sikh, n.f. 

Acschynomene (a. indica), dhandhain^ n.f. 

Affection. See Love. 

Affix, to, Uknd, v.a. ; moAor Uknd, to seal. 

Afforded, to bo, pugnd, v.n. * 

After, pdehhe, adv. 

Age, (1) hdn, n.f.; (2) of the same age, ekhdn kd,Mni, n.m.; 
hdn homdn, n.m. ; (3) time, kdi, n.m. ; (4) old age, harhdpd, 


n.m. 

Agent, kdr myklUydr, n m. 

Agitated, to be, hdlnd, v.n. 

Agreeable, sohdumd, adj. ; jogam jog, adj. 

Agreeable, to be, auhdnd, v.n. 

Agreement, bandhej, n.m. ; dnf, n.f.— literally a knot, and so 
anything knott^, fiz^. 

Ahir, a tribe, Hir, n.m. 
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Aimlessly, saihm^ adv. 

Alike, saman, adj. 

All, sagld, adj. 

Alley, hagaf^ n.m. 

Alloy, an alloy of silver and copper from which jewels used 
commonly to be made, rttpd, n.m. 

Almighty, ffnr, n.m. (Gk}d). 

Alone, ekalpdf ekld^ adj. See also s.v. Solitary. 

Aloofness, alhit, n.f. Orkhainchnd, to keep aloof, feel abhor- 
rence. 

Altar, bedi, n.f. See s.v. 

Always, sadd^ adv. ; nit^ adv. 

Amalgamation. See Combination. 

Amaranth, choldi, n.f. 

Anger, ros, n.m. ; kod, n.m. ; cAAo, n.m. 

Angry. See Displeased. 

Angry, to become, rusnA^ rus jdnA^ v.n. ; chho men dnd^ v.n. 
Animal, jandwar, n.m. 

Anklet. See Jbwellery. 

Answer, utar^ n.m. 

Ant (black), chiuhti, n.f. ; (white) dimak, n.f. ; row of ants, 
kir ndlj n.f. 

Antelope, (1) mirg^ kdld mirg^ n.m. ; kdld (supple Mran or 
9inV|7),n.m. ; (doe, muhddn^ n.f.) ; (2) nilgai antelope, roj, 
n m. 

Antepenultimate. See s.v. Last. 

Antimony, as eyepowder, kdjal^ n.m. 

Anxiety, sahdeh, n.m. ; ehintd^ n.f. 

Apex. See Summit. 

Applaud, to, tdl hajdnd (to clap hands). 

Approach, dgam, n.m. 

Approximately, unmdn^ unmdn sunmdn, adv.; alkal saikaU 
adv. 

Area, the area or lands of a village generally, sarndnA^ n.m. 
Aries, mekh, n.m. 

Armful, (!) katdi, n.f. (the outstretched arms); (2) an ** arm- 
fur* of fodder, sdhthri, n.f. 

Armlet. See Jewellery. 

Ascetic, saht, n.m. 

Ask, to, bujhndj v.a. • 

Assembled, bafle, adj. pi. 

Assembly, bitol^ n.f. 

Assiduity, jhakkat, n.f. 

Association See Combination. 

Aunt. See s.v. Relation. 

Auspicious, mahgal, adj. 

Autumn, the autumn harvest, sdwndf n.f. 

Avarice, lobh, n.m. 

Await, to, bdt dekhndf v.a» 
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Jack, kar, n.m. 
lack ward. See Late. 

lad, (1) worthless, naihj, adj. ; nirm, adj. ; uedu. odj.: (2) 
nasty, dirty. bh-A^i, adj.; kaa&t, adj.; kastUd, adj.: (3^ 
fei^ble, weak, mandd, adj. ; bodd, adj. : (4) ill-made, kardl^ 
adj. : (^) composition bad is expressed by ko (see s.v.), 
as kosamd, bad times; koaahg, bad society, etc. 

Hail, to go, to undertake as a surety, ofwd, v.n. 

Hale’, to, ulidthnd, v.a. 

Hiiiid, Jot, n.f., a strip of iron or leather for repairing, jidti, n.f. 
Haiiglc. See JbwblXiBRY. 

Hanker, sbdh, n.m. 

Haiiya, hakdl, n.m. ; Icdd, n.m. 

Hare, ughnrd^ adj. 

Bark, (l) cif tree, Ixthal, n.m.; (2) specifically of klkar or 
n Unbar (acacia arabica and leiicophlcoa) kan, n.m. 

Barley, jVxun, n.m. . ^ i r 

Barren, bdnjh, n.f.; kafar^ adj. ; of cow or buffalo, baihlan^ n.t. 

Barrier, «d, n.f. 

Base, khotvdr, adj. 

Basket,' (1) generally ddld, n.m.; (2j big round basket with 
lj<i to contain clothes etc., patdr, n.m. ; smaller, paiart^ u.f ; 

(3) small jug-shaped basket to collect /di berries bohni, n.f. ; 

(4) bird-cago like baskets carried, 6d%/—like for (langes 
water, kawr, n.f. ; (6) a small basket hung from the roof to 
secure eatables etc., chhinkd, n.m. ; (0) a basket holding 10 
or 12 seers of grain, pdlfif n.f. ; (7) a small basket for 

seed or food to the fields, boyd, n.m. ; (8) a small lidded 
basket for keeping cotton for spinning, kdtni, katm, n.f. 
Batten, in a mud roof, karanjd, n.m. ; in thatch roof, batt, n.f. 
See s.vv. 

Bawl, to. lalkdmdt v.a. 

Beaten, to be, marawnd^ v.n. 

Beauty, hauald. n.m. 

Became, hoAd, v.n. ; defective. 

Because of, kdran, postp. 

Bed, khdtf n.f. 

Before, in front of, eohin^ adv. or postp. 

Beliind, pdcAAe, adv. 

Bell (big), tdl, n.m. 

Belly, i^ldian^ n.m. 

Belt. See Waistband. 

Bereft, hind, adj. , . ^ . tl 

Beyond, pardh, adv. or postp. (chiefly in Jhaj^a ). 

Bickering, udh, n.f. ; udham, n.f. 

Big, baddd, adj. 

Biggest’, 'among several, baderd, adj. 
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Billhook, for stripping sugarcane and reaping, ddti, ddhti or 
drdhti, n.f. 

Bin (1) a receptacle of clay for storing grain, kothi, n.f. : (2) 
the same but smaller, kutMd, n.m. ; (3) smaller still, kuthli, 
ii.f. 

Bind, to, to bind a p4gri carefully, chindmd, v.a. 

Bird, cAtrf, n.f. 

Bitterness karwdn^ n.f. 

Blank, unused, Aord, adj. 

Blanket, kdmal, n.m ; lighter, kdmli, n.f. 

Blights, (1) wheat rust, roZI, n.f ; (2) an insect that blights 
wheat when rain is exces-sive, hung*, n.f., puhgi, n.f.; (3» a 
very small flv that injures wheat, ala, n m. ; (4) an insect 
that Idights b&jrd, ghadhi, n.f.; (5) an insect that injures 
sugarcane, kansud, n.m. ; (6) rust on jowdr and bdjrd, khoird, 
n.m. ; (7) grasshopper that damages young millets and 
gram, pharkd, n.m.; (8) an insect that damages young 
crops, suhdi, n.f. 

Blindish, nearly blind, jdkhM, adj. 

Blockhead, hharwd, n.m. 

Bloom, the white powdery bloom whioli protects the ripening 
jow&r and b&jta. bur, n.m. 

Blooming, laiaurd, adj. 

Blow, to, jhulnd, v.n. ; dholnd, v.n. 

Bodice, a giiTs bodice, kurti, n.f. 

Body, dehi, n.f. ; gdt, n.in.‘; pihdi, n.f. ; sarir, n.m. ; ahg, ii.ni. 
Boil, pakewd, n.m. ; gdmn, n.f. 

Boil, to, of vegetables, pulses or anything in water or milk, 
rdhdhnd, v.a. 

Bone, karahg, karahk. n.m. 

Boundary, (1) aim, n.f., the circuit of a village’s lands ; (2) or, 
n.f., generally; (3) boundary pillar between two villagc.s, 
odd, n.m. ; (4) trijunction boundary pillar, tyauhhhd, n.m.; 
(6) edge ridge of fields, daul, n.f. 

Bowels, of the earth, paihtdi, n.m. 

Boy, (1) generically, ckhord, chhorai, n.m. ; (2) boy under 15 or 
so, iSbar (used chiefiy in the south of the district). 
Bracelet. See Jbwblleby. 

Bracket, a small mud bracket on wall, tdhdi, n.f . ; small wooden 
bracket to hold lamp, dawdt, p.f. 

Brahman, Bdhrmn, n.m. 

Braid, to, gdhdnd, v.a. 

Branch, of a tribe or race, khdp, n.f. ; of a tree, ddZ, n.f. 
Bread. See Wheat. 

Bread*oarrier, rci(hdr, n.f. 

Breast-covering, worn by married women, ahgi, n.f. 

Breeze. See Wind. 

Bribe, bribery, tor, n.m. 

Bride, bauri^ n.f. 
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Ikulegroom, baurd, n.m. 

Bright, ujld, adj. 

Broom, (1) coarse, made of twigs, etc., rorfef, n.m. ; bauJikrd, 
n.m. ; (2) fine, made usually of ddb or pdni grass, btAdri^ 
n.f. 

Brother, hhayyd, n.m; own or full brother by the same mother, 
fndnjdyd^ adj. or n.m. 

Brother-in-law. See s.v. Rblation. 

Brush. See Broom. 

Ihibo, fj&mrit n.f. 

Buck. See Antelope. 

Bucket, iron bucket, dol, n.m. See also Well Gear. 

Buffalo, (1) calf, Xrd/rd, n.m. ; (2) calf of two years or so, jhotfd, 
n.m. ; (3) heifer,* kaiiyd or kdiri, n f. ; (4) heifer of two years 
or so, jfioiri or jhoti^ n.f. ; (5) full-grown buffalo, whether 
entire or not, jhotd, n.m ; (6) full-grown cow that has calved, 
maina^ bhain^^ n.f. ; (7) old cow, past bearing, khcHA^ n.f. 
See also s.v. Cow, where many of the words apply equally 
to buffalo cows. 

Building, chhdwd^ n.m. ; the word appears to be used on a 
survey of the accommodation from inside. 

Bull, (1) khdtjary dnkal, bijdr^ n.m. ; (2) an ungelt bull used for 
ilie plougli, but not for breeding, dndd, n.m. 

Bulky, peild, adj. 

Bullock, (1) a young bullock broken to the plough, ndrd, n.m. ; 

(2) the full- grown bullock of the plough or cart, buld^ n.m. ; 

(3) half gelt bullock, bari, n.m.; (1) old bullock past 
work, dhdndhdf n.m. ; (5) bullock with horns bent dowi> 
wards, jhdiigd, n.m For younger animals, see s.v. Calf. 

Bump, grad, n.f. 

Bundle, a bundle of stalks of jowar or b&jr&, n.f. ; 
(2) bundle of grass, etc., see s.v. Load ; (3) a bundle wrapprf 
in cloth, bandhej, n.m. ; (4) a round qlosed bundle, girr 
gdnih, n.f. ; (5) a bundle of eatables taken as a present, 
kothli^ n.f. 

Burn, to, ddhnd^ v.a., ddjnd^ y.n« 

Burning ground. See Cremation-ground. 

Business, dhaMhd^ n.m. ; dhandd^ n.m. ; krit^ n.f. 

Bust (a woman’s), peli, n.f. 

Blit, par, oonj. 

Buttered, cAopri, adj. « . . , • ^ 

Butterfly, pcUbljnd, n.m. ; a big black butterfly is bhaunrd, see 

SaVa 

Buttermilk, the pakH laaH of the Paojab. rdng, n.m.; e*W, 
n.f . ; eft, n.f. 

Buttock, Aiiar, n.m. 

Buy, to, T.a. 

Byre, noiiAret, n.m. 8«e abo a.v. OatUe-ehea. 
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C 

Cadet. /See Junior. 

Cake, (1) a preparation of gut mixed with bread, lapni^ n.f, , 
(2) 8weet cakes made of dour, ghi, and sugar, sawdlt, n.f. ; 
(t3) wheat cakes cooked in ghi and sugar and eaten at 
weddings, purd, n.m. 

Calamity, sdrsaii, n.f. See s.v. 

Calf (1) up to one year of age, Init/irkd, n.ni. ; (2) of oiie-and-ur 
half or two yeans of age, nrfrrf, n.m., iHiihrd, n.m. ; (.3) 
generally for tlie first two years of its life, hdchJm, n.m., 
(4) heifer of U or 2 years of age, haihri, n.f. ; (5) a second 
calf with one already at foot, ndiicd, n.m. 

Call, of an animal, bol, n.m. 

Call, to cattle, etc.,(l) driving bullocks or cows in the open, a 
click with the tongue is made like an English driver’s ; (2) 
driving buffaioes in the jungle, hun huh : (3) to turn a 
bullock in plough or cart to the right, a-a (between the 
sound of a and d) ; (4) as the last, to the left, barre : (5) to 
make cows and buffaloes drink at the tank or well, chhe ; (6) 
similarly to make buffaloes drink, he ho; (7) to call up cows 
and bullocks from their watering, hi yo ; (8) similarly to 
call up buffaloes, dhe re; (9) similarly to call up horses o-o. 

Called, to be, bdjnd, v.n. 

Caller, the menial who calls the village folk together, buld did, 
n.m. 

Calling, summoning, buld^ n.f. 

Calotropis, c. procera, dk, n.m. ; plural is akidh. 

Calves, collectively, of either sex, bdchhru, n.m , pi. 

Camel, karhd^ n.m. - karheld, n.m. 

Camelman, raibdrt, n.m. ; raibdran, n.f. (a tribe). 

Camelthom, jhohfvdhsd, n.m, (alhagi maurorum). 

Candle, hdti^ n.f. 

Cane, (1) sugarcane, ikh or Ihkh, n.m. ; (2) a single cane of 
the same, gahM^ n.m. 

Capacity. See Power. 

Caper, to, pharaknd, v.n. 

Caper, capparis aphylla, Arafr, n.m. or f., pi. kairafidh; the 
bud is banod^ n.m., and the fruit, tihd, n.f. ; c. horrida, 
hiha, n.m! 

Capital (in trade), p&hji, n.f. ^ 

Care. See Trouble. 

Careful, (1) chauhas, adj. ; (2) especially of ploughing, nikahd, 
adj. 

Careless, chaupat^ adj. 

Carpenter, khdti] n.m. ; to this caste belong the carpenters of 
most villages in the district : in a few they are hadhi^ 

Carriage, gddl, n.f. ; bullock carriage, mahjholty n.f. ; bullock 
tonga, rerM, n.m. 
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Cart, (1) gddh n f-. or Wgger, gddfi, n.iu. ; (2) cart without .side 
wattles, lodM, n.m. ; (3) trotting bullock cart, manjholl, 
n.f. 

Cash, rokrd, ii.m. 

Caslcman, d‘6d, adj. See s.v. 

Cat, male, bUd, n.m. ; female bildi, u.f. 

Catch, to. See s v., oind, v.a. 

Cattle, (1) generally diingar, n.m., j>l. ; dkor, n.iu.; dhori, u.f. ; 
(2) a herd of wild cattle bred from animals set free as a 
vow, rdm chaund, n.m ; (3) a herd of domestic cattle going 
to graze, chaund, n.m. ; laihdd, u.m. ; (4) old cattle, 
dhdhdd, n.m. 

Cattle-dealer, ghoai, n.m. (a tribe). 

Cattle-shed, (1) the baithak that forms the etitry of the house, 
dalJnz, n.f., pauU, nA.; (2) a separate cattle-shed, nauhrd. 


n.m. 

Cattlc-traok See 8.v. Path. 

Cattle-yard, gher, n.iu. ; itgdr (or by metathesis, gudr), n.m. 

Cause, kdran, n.m. 

Caution, to, barjnd, v.a. 

Celibate, jati, adj. • 

Ceiuiure, to, ddhtnd, v.a. 

Certainly. See Purely. 

Cesses, khareh, n.m. 

Chaff, (l\ of mdhg, tnoth, tndsh nod gowdr, pkalyur, n.m.; (2) 
of jowar — ^used for fodder, kdhdi, nf. ; knhti, n.f.; ,3) 
of bajra — used for litter, bdmbld, n.m. ^ 

Chain, (1) for measuring or surveying, jemi, n.f. ; (2) to secure 
cart bullocks on the road at night, bd, n.f. ; (3) to secure 
house doors, sdhkal, n.f. See also JbwvIiLBEY. 

Chain-man, mirdhd, n.m. This word was usi'd in old tiin^ for 
a measurer, and is now sometimes used for the jartokc^fi , 
corruption of Dio Persian mirdeh, 

Cliange (for money), phutkar^ n.f. 

Channel. See s.v. Watercourse, and Runnel. j t,L * 

Charity, cash paid to a Brahman after feeding him, rUxchfim, 

n.f. 


See s.v. 


Chattering, bdkwddf n.f. ; kachkach, n.f. 

Cheap, mandd, adj. 

Chenopodium, c. album, bathwd, n.m. 

Chest (of body) petf, n.f. 

Chief, pardhdn, n.m., in verse corrupted to dMn. 

Child, MM, bdlak, n.m., ehhorat, n.m.— the latter 
for children generioally also ; Ml, Mia, n.m. (a 


endearment). 

Childhood, n.m. 

( 'hildishness, CMMipan, n.m. . , 

Childless, dt, dUMpdt, n.m.. the feminine "J**^”^* “ 
among women as a term of abuse ; napm. aoj. 
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Chill, tdrd^ n.m. 

Chopping-block, ne, n.f. 

Christian, hrdm^ n.m. 

Chum, to, hilond^ v.a. 

Churn, hiloni, n.f. 

Churning, the noise made by churning of milk, jhajuk, n.f. 
Churn staff, rayi, n.f. 

Circle, kuhM. n.m. 

Circuit, ol, n.f. 

Circumstances, hawdl^ n.m., comfortable circumstances, far, 
n.f., sdtig, n.m., gaihre, n m., pi., taht, n.m., To be in c.c. 
iaht or gaihre haithnd, idr haiihnd, rdj baithnd, laihrt 
kamd. 

Cistern, in which water is stored at the well, kothd, n.m. 
Clapping (of hands), tdl, n in. 

Clay, ddkar, n.f. 

Clean, (1) a>ithrn, adj. ; (2) of ploughing, nikahd^ adj. 

Clear, narol, adj. 

Clearly, nirdad, adv. 

Clear off. to (a debt), Idhnd, v.a. 

Clear up, to, to collect things together, tidy up, sdmhhtmid, 
V a. 

Clever, chdtar, adj. 

Client, (1) of a moneylender, banjotd, n.m. ; (2) of a Brahman, 
or his clientele generally (Urdu jajmdn), brit, n.f. 

Clock See Water c‘ock. 

Close, Idmne, adv.; laioe, adv. 

Cloth, kdpar, n.m. ; the coarse country cloth used by zamin- 
dars, chauhsi, n.f. 

Clothes, (1) parhdn, n.m ; (2) a set of women’s clothes, til, n.f. 
Cloud, unman, n in. ; megh, n.m. ; ghaid, n.f. ; gathering cloudi<, 
gan, ghan, n.m. 
doudle-SB, narol^ adj. 

Cloudy, eaJbddli, adj. 

Course, khar, adj. 

Cobble, to. gubhhamd, v.a. ; gond^ v.a, ; to get cobbled, 
gathivdnd, v.a. 

Cobbling, gdhth, gdhth seth, n.f. 

Cock, iMkrd, n.m. 

Coin, ndmd, n.m 

Cold. (1) eUd, adj., sil, adj.; (2) sold weather, see Winter; 
(3) a cold, influenza, kher, n.m., dhdhchar, n.m. ; (4) cold, 
chilliness, aUak^ n.f. ; aiydl^ n.m. 

Collect, to, v.a. (of 'money, etc.). 

Collected, Htj^ure, adj., pi., botfe, adj., pi. 

Collection. See Subscription. 

Combination, association of cattle or labour in cultivation, 
dahgwdrd, n.m. 

Come across, to. See Meet. 
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Come out, to, Ukafnd, v.a. (oorniption of nikalni). 

Comfort, dmnd, n.m. 

Comfortable. Nee s.v. CircnmstanoeR. 

Cotnmon-room, (1) the common building of a village or sub- 
division of it, faros, pres, n.f. ehopdr, n.f. ; (2) a sm^ 
fitting-place common to two or three families, kalehrd, 
u.m. 


( iimpany, sang, n.m. 

Completed, to be. Nee Finished. 

Complication, arefne, n.f. 

Cot\ceal, to, luknd^ v.a. 

Condition, hawdl^ n.m. 

(^indolence. See Mourning. 

C()nfai)ulation, mishot, n m. — a term introduced from the army. 
Confusion, ghdld maid, n.m. 

Coiij^ratulation, bhaddi, n.f. See also Hymn. 

Connexion, Idg, n.f. 

Consider, to, tnknd, v.n. 

(Constant, paddr^ adj. 

Constantly, nit, adv. 

Contained in, to be, samdnd, v.n. 

Contemporary, age-fellow, hdni, n.m. ; hdn homhi, n.m. 
Contentment, eantokh, n.m. 

(\)ntentiou8, kalkdrd, adj. 

Continent, jati, adj. 

Contrary, one who acts beyond his station, ualitandi, u.m. i 
(Vintrol, beyond control (of an animal), be has, adj. 

(*onvcnieut, stif, adj. . 

Converse, to. See Talk. 

Convert, a Jat or Jatni, converted to IsUrn, Muld, n.m. ; Mvlit 
n.f. 


(’ook, to, pond, v.a. 

(^)oking vessel, hdndi, n.f. 

( 'o-operation. See Combination . 

Cope with, to, idn bajdnd, v.a. 

Coping. Thatch. 

Corruption. See Bribery. 

(^osharer. See Sharer. 

Cotton, (1) ootton plant, bdru ii-t- ; (2) cotton out in short 
lengths ready for spinning, jdni, n.f. ; (3) a clump of 
cotton opening in the pod, jhund, n.f. 

Cotton seed, binawd, n.m, ; when used for cattle fodder, also 
eall^ hdhrd, n.m. 

Cotton stalk, bansti, n.f. iSfee also Stalk. 

Cotton thread, pdi, n.m. 

Council. See Gonfabulation. 

Country side. See Wideapiead. 
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Courage, dsang^ n f. 

Courtyard, bagaf, n.m. 

Cow, (1) a full-grown cow, one that has calved gd, gaufii ii.f. ; 
(2) barren cow (or buffalo) baiMdn, n.f. ; (3) cow that won't 
let its calf come near it or herself be milked hinkut^ n.f. : 
(4) cow (or buffalo) that has failed to be covered at the 
proper time pdht, n.f. ; (6) cow (or buffalo) goin^ off milk 
bdkhfi, n.f.. hinkui^ n.f. ; (6) cow past bearing dhdndhl, n.f. ; 
(7) ditto, of cow or buffalo, khold,\i.l.,dhdnk, n.f.; (S) 
milch cow dhinu, n.f. 

Cow-dung, (1) dried cakes of c., upld., n.m., gosd, n.m.; CD 
place reserved for making them pathwdfd, n.m., {pathnn. 
to knead) ; (3) stock of them hiiaurd, n.m. 

Cowherd, pdli, n.m. ; goxodly n.m. 

Crack, in building or in soil, tref, n.f. 

Cradle, basket in which a woman carries her baby to the fields, 
or swings him from tlie roof, palndy n.m. 

Crazy, havldy adj.; khabJiaty adj. or n.m. ; kJiahtdny adj. or n.iii. 

Cremation-ground, cJiakdniy n.f. 

Crest, of a sand hill, tibn, n.m. 

Cringe, to, kantnnd, v.n. 

Crippled, ptingldy opahaj, upangy adj. 

Crocodile, gdhy n.m. ; karaunti n.f. 

Crooked, bdnkdy adj. ; dddy adj. ; baindd, adj. 

Crop, (1) sdkhy n.f. ; (2) the collected produce of a field, ready 
for threshing, ghafnadn, n.m. 

Crop-watcher, rakhdldy n.m. 

Cro 9 S. See Displeased. 

Cross, to, vldknd, v.a. 

Crow, kdgy n.m. ; kdgld, n.m. 

Crowd, ghamsdUy nlni. 

Crown, the tinsel crown worn by the bridegroom, tnaurt n.m. 

Cruel, kathan, adj. 

Cruelty, jvlmdndy n.m. 

Crust, forming on the ground due to heat following slight rain- 
fall, pdprt, n.m. 

Cry, dhdiy n.f. 

Cry out, to, lalkdmdy v.a. 

Cunning, dAo, n.m. ; thagdly u.f. 

Cunningness, chatrdiy n.f. 

Cup, of metal, bahhaurdy n.m. ; kaiord^mm . ; kacholdy n.m., ditto 
smaller, belwd, n.m.; the lota is here called gadiy n.f. 

Cupboard, a recess in the living room of a house for stoitog 
grain etc., hisdl, n.m.; obrdy n.m.; ditto, smaller obr%, 
n.f. 

Curse, to, hosnd, v.a. 

Curved, bdnkd, adj. ; ddd, adj. ; betindd, adj. 

Custom, bdty n.f. ; dnt, n.f. ; {see s.v. Agreement) ravaiyd, n.m. ; 
rft, n.f. 
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Diicoit. See Bobber. 

Damp. See Moist, Moisture. 

Dampness. See Moisture. 

Danger, danger from, fear of, anything dhdk, n.f. 
Daughter, dhi, n.f. 

Dawn, sakfUi, ii.f., at dawn saktUe. 


, 1st day of either half of the month 

pirwii, n.f. 

2iid 

f 1 

99 


doj, n.f. 

3rd 

y « 

' » 

9 • 

tij, n.f. 

4th 

: 1 

y 9 

f t 

cfiauih, n.f. 

5th 

> 9 


9 

panchak or pdnehen, 
n.f. 

6th 

9 9 

*f 

99 

chhai, n.f. 

7th 

*» 

ft 

99 

adten^ n.f. 

8th 

II . 

>» 

9 9 

aahtmi or dihen ^ n.f. 

Obh 

»l 

If 

99 

naumlh^ n.f. 

10th 

9 f 

99 

99 

daamih, n.f. 

llth 

99 

99 

99 

ekddahi, atkddahi 
giydras or giyda, 
n.f. 

I2th 

99 

99 

99 

hdraa. n.f. ; dawndahU 
n.f. 

I3th 

99 

99 

9 9 

toahf n.f. 

14th 

99 

99 

99 

chavdash^ n.f. 


last day of the dark half of the month, mdwas, mdosh, 
mauaht n.f. ; last day of the light half of the month, *piiran- 
mdfthi, n.f., or purnd^ n.f., or puno^ n.f. 

Death, kdl, n.ra. 

Debt, mdng, n.f. 

Decay, to. See Eaten away, to be. 

Deceit, 1 dho, n.m. ; thagdi, n.f. 

Deception, j damgaje^ n.m., pi. 

Dee sion, nibefd^ n.m. 

Decline, to (of sun), dhalnd^ v.n. 

Decrease, to, ghaind^ v.n.; dhalndt v.n. 

Deep, dungd^ adj. 

Deference. See Respect. 

Degraded, rajdld. adj See s.v. 

Deficit, ghAid^ n.m. 

Delay, aveT\ n.m. ; u;dr, n.f. 

Deluge. Seie s.v. Famine. 

Dense, aanghnd^ adj. See Stupid. 

Deny, to, ndtnd^ v.n. 

Depression (in the ground, etc.) I^utdd, n.m.; See also Hollow. 
Deputy, an £. A. C. LipH, n.m. 

Deserted, a deserted house noddmd kddhi, n.f. ; of village, u/ar* 
adj. 
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Desolate, ehowpat, adj. 

Destitute, hinA, adj. 

Die, to, tttr ;dnd, v.n. 

Die^tamper, eAAtpi, n.m. ; eJthipan, n.f. (a caste). 

Difference, antar, n.m. 

Difficult, durlabh, adj. 

Difficulty, (1) dnf, n.f. ; ardhs, ni. ; dkhli, n.f. (Ul. hdea or ruto 
in aroad) ; d&bhar, n.m. ; (2) with difficulty, hardly maesdn . 
adv., or tnaaadh te. 

Dimple, khadd, n.m. 

Direction, (1) (side) of , n.f. ; hair, u-m. ; (2) in different directions 
atdd aaald, adj. 

Dirt, kiifd, n.m., of mud in water, gaeBuU, n.f. 

Dirty, hasut, kaeutd, adj. ; bhuhdd, ^j. ; of muddy veder gddhlti . 
adj. 

Disagreement. See Dispute. 

Discomfort, dubhar, n.m. 

Discourse, bdti, n f. 

Discriminate, to, badidmd, v.a. or n. 

Disease, aedh, n.h ; auaak, n.m. 

Disgrace, heihl, n.f. 

Disorder, ghdld mUd, n.m. 

Displeas^, to be r&md, r&sjdnd, r.n. 

Displeasure, roe, n.m. 

Dispute, tdjhefd, n.m. 

Distant, duretd, adj., a distant cousin, dureld bhdi. 

Distinctive, odAf, adj. See 8.y. 

Dbtressing, halhem, adj. 

Disturbance (noise, etc.), tahtd, n.m. 

Ditohi See Trench. 

Dive, to, ddk mdrnd (this is the term for diving feet first). 
Diving, kald btiri, n.f. (head first). 

Division, (1) of any thing, property, land, etc., batej, n.m.; 
hafwdrd, n.m. ; (esp. for Umd) bdt, n.f.; (2) division per 
stnpes bir bai, ehundd bai, adj. or adv.; (3) division per 
capita bhdi bdt, pdgfi bat, adj. or adv. 

Do, to, in sense of' to pass, to serve, nimbhnd, v.n. 

Doing, done, krit, n.f. ; kritang. See s.v. 

Donkey, ehdruwd, n.m. ; pohan, n.m. ; ghortd, n.m. ; (the last 
word, literally a small pony, is used for donkey also). 
Door, a single door, khifak, n.m. ; dhuble doors, kowdf, 
Drainage, rain water drained from high lands into tank or fields, 
uprdiian! kd pdnf, n.m. ; dgam id fd/ai, n.m. 

Draw, to. See Pull, to. 

Draw out, to, kddhnd, v.a. 

Drill, a seed drill, onuf, n.m. 

Drip, to, j&tnxf, v.n. 

Dripinng (of water), jhird. So the term is nsed for a MUj^ 
supply in any branch of the canaL 
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Drive off, to, Wmd, T.a. ; hhednd, vm. 

Dniusiht, aokd, n.in. 

Prop (of water), aitak, n f. 

Droppings, of cattle, picked up in the jungle omd, n.m. ; of 
birds, blthd, n.m. 

Dropsy. jalaitdJuBr, n.m. 

Diown, doj dead, v.a. 

D 17 , unsavoured, liWiA, adj. ; so dry bread is fulAi roti. 
Diyup.to. iSee Exhausted, to be (of tank). 

Dnng, h'lfd, n.m. See also Dripping and Cow-dung. 

Dunglieap, kufi, n.f. ; kwrfi, n.f. 

Dust, dhil, n.f. 

Dwelling, bds, n.m. 


Kiir, of bdjrd. wheat or barley, bdl, n.f. See also Head. 

Early, mdJidn, adv-. ; early sown or ripening, ageld, adj. ; tahetd, 
adj. 

Earned, hhatyd, p.p. See s v. 

Eairing. iSee Jbwri.lert. 

Eiirlh, (1) land, dharti, n.f. ; (2) soil, dharti, n f. ; fnatl, n.f. ; (3) 
the world, prilhmi, pirthi, n.f. ; (4) bowels of the earth, 
jnintdl, n.m. ; (6) of animals, see Hole. 

Eaithquakfl, hdlan, n.m. 

Ease, dnand, n.m. 

East, ugam, ugman, n.m. 

Eastern, vgmand adj. 

East waids, ugmandn, adv. (preceded by (e). 

E.ist wind, pifwd, n.f. ; purd, n.f. ; pifwd bdl, n.f. 

Easy, sahj, adj. 

Eatables, tied up in a cloth and sent as a present to relations 
etc., kotidt, n.f. 

Eaten away, to be — of wood, bifhnd, v-n 

Eating, bhojm, n.m. 

Ebullition, ujMn, n.m. 

Edge, or, n.f. 

Effort, hangd, D.m. ; ytdan, n.m. ; kkabdhat, n.f. ; suuster effort, 
kolak, n m. ; by an effort with difficulty, hmge, adv. See 
also S.V. Difficulty. 

Eighth, of a lunar half month, aahtmi, n.f. ; dlftea, n.f. 

Either, keh, conj. 

Eject, to, Mnd, v.a. ; VhednA, T.a. 

Eld. See Age. 

Elder, the elder councillor of a village ; (there is generally one for 
each) ihtdd, fhoUddr, n.m. 

I'pdest, amonp several, haderd, adj. 

Elephant, gaj, n m. . ... 

Eleventh, hi a lunar half month, olkdiUki, ekddiM, ni. ; gtydras. 
n J ; gtyds, n.f. 
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Elope, to, vdhalnd^ v,n. 

Else. See Foreign. 

Eluded, to be, Mnd, v.n. 

Emancipation, *9ntt£a<, n.f. 

Embrace, kaM, n.f. (liU the outstretched arms). 

Embrace, to, kavli hhamd^ 7.a. 

Empty, ritd, adj. ; thoihi^ adj. ; aund^ adj. 

End, to, to come to an end, adufafud^ v.n. 

End (aim), ani^ n.m. 

Endeavour, dsanq, n.f. (Urdu himmat); ill endeavour, kotak 
n.m. 

Endurance. See Pluck. 

Endure, to, hhognd, v a. 

Enemy, bairi, n.m. ; bairan, n.f. 

Energetic. See Vigorous. 

Enmity, n.f.; irkhd, n.f.; bair, n.m.; kaddtmf, n.f.; 

lag, n.f. 

Enquin*. to. See Ask. 

Entangled, to be (in difficulties), uljhnd, v.n. 

Enter, to, barnd, v.n. 

Entertain, to (at meals), jimdnd, v.a., esp. of a Brahman, 
neate^d, v.a. 

Entertained, to be, jimnd, v.n. 

Entertainment, neautd, n.m. (usually of a Brahman). 

Entire, sagld, adj. 

Entirely, ddhon, adv. 

Entry, of village. See Gate. 

Equally, baron hrdhar, adv. ; brdbar, adv. 

Erect, khald, adj. (the ordinary Urdu khafd is also in use). 
Errand, doing errands—* ‘ fagging ” to another village, gamind, 
n.m. 

Eruption. See Rash. 

Escaped, to be, fednd, v.n. 

Essence, jdn bindn^ n.m. 

Evaded, to be, UUnd v.n.f. 

Evening, sdnjh, n.f. 

Evil, kukram, n.m. 

Evil-liver, htcM, adj. (especially in sexual relations). 

Exactly, AeM, adv. ; adv. 

Exaggerator, labdr, n.m., amongst women ddtl, n.f., is used. 
Exalted, uUam, adj. * 

Excess, bddhd, n.m.— e.g., a rent may be the revenue with so 
much bddhd over and above. 

Excessive, badhdi, adj. ; anlkd^ adj. adv. 

Excrement, human, guhh^ n.m. ; of birds, Mihdg n.m. 

Excuse, mis, n.f. 

Exhausted, of soil etc., bodd. 

Exhausted, to be, (1) fatigued, chhiknd, v.n. ; kanidnd^ v-n. ; (8) 
to come to an end, or of a tank to dry up, sd/hpafndg v.n. 
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Kxhortation, wpdeah, n.m. 

Kvpect, to, bat dekhnd^ v.a. 

Exposure, exposure to injury, u/df, n.m. ; e.g., my field gets over- 
run by monkeys, meri kiydri Jmndaran he ujdf men ae. 
Extravagance, phanltdun^ n.m. 

Extravairant, chhatord, adj. 

E\e, nain, n.m. 

Eyelid, palak. n.f. 

Eye'll” lit. tyavr, n.m 


F 

Eiiee, mukhfd. n.m. 

Faction, klidp, n f. 

Factory, pencil, n.m. 

Fade, to, kamldnd, v.ri. 

Fagging. See Errand. 

Fail, to miss the mark or opportunity, Aknd, v.n. 

Fair. See Satisfactory. 

Fikir, mo^, n.m 

Fall down, to, dhui papid^ v.n. 

Fall in with, to. See Meet. 

Fallow, land left fallow for cattle to graze on, pafet, n.f. 
Falsehood, bakhefd. n.m. 

Family, ktd, n.m. 

Famine, kdi, n.m. ; if due to excess of rain or flooding it is panr 
kdh n.m. 

Famous, to be, tapnd, v.n. 

Fail, hijnd, n.m. 

Far, pnrdn, adj. or postp. (chiefly Jhajjar). See also s.v. Dis- 
tant. I 

Farmer, kaadn , kaaadn, n.m., esp. of a good farmer; a bad one 
is fhoth, n.m. 

Fashionable, bdnkd, adj. 

Fasting, langhan^ n.m. 

l^^t, petldf fibdj., an excessively fat man, podotifd, n.m. 

Fate, hirm, n.m. ; karni, n.f. 

Father, bdbdj n.m. ; pifd, n.m., the latter chiefly by pandits, 
but also in Jhajjar by Jats ; peo, n.m. father’s home (of a 
woman) peoadl, n.f. 

Falher-in-law. See b.v. Bblation. 

Fatigued, to be, tontdnd, v.n. 
flavour, aidn, n.m. 

Pear, daihahai, n.f. ; bhau, n.m. ; fear of danger from, dhdk, n.f. 
Pt'ar. to, of an animal, to be ehy ; bidhaknd, v.n. 

I'Varless nirbhaif adj. 

Fi'ast. See Funeral-feast. 

I'cast day, in honour of DurgA; nyauridt n.m. See 8.v. 
I'cathery, titar adj. • ^ 

»>rble. 6odd. adj. ; mdfd, adj. See also Weak. 
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Feed,to,ntm<i, v.a. (t.e. to feed animals). See also Entertain. 
Fence, thorn fence, dhinkar, n.m.; small sticks put round to 
fence a field, chhari, n.f. ; if large, ehhnrd, n.m. ; for fence 
of a sugar press see Screen. 

Fertility, saradi, n.f. 

Fester, pakewd, n.m. 

Festival, girls’ festival on 3 Sudi Sawan, tij, n.f. 

Few. See Rare. 

Field, kydr, n.m. ; smaller, iydrt, n.f., i-Adprj, n.f.; small and 
uneven field, mangrd, n.m. ; small and lowlyinsr, ddhrd, n.m. 
Fifteenth, of lunar half month, purnd, n.f. ; piirannuvthi, n.f. 
Fifth, of lunar half month, pandhak, n.f. ; pdnehen, n.f. 
Fighting. See Qtuvrrelling— of a number of persons, muthber. 
n.f. 

Filial, sapiH, n.m. 

Fill up, to, to stop a leakage, mvndnd, v.a., to fill up a tank or 
well, dntnd, v.a. 

Filth, kiird, n.m. 

Fine, thMd, adj., a fine young man, bapd ^ddd jawdn. Ser 
Slronif, Handsome. 

Fine, dand, n.m. 

Finger, dn^, n.f. 

Finished, to bo, nimbafnd, T.n. ; pd/r pafnd, v.n. 

Fire, dheh, n f. 

Firefly, pat hijnd, n.m. 

Firewood, indhan, n.m. 

Firm, diauk a, adj., of soil, khatkhtdd, adj. 

First, at the first attempt, or first of all, paMam chat, adv. 
First-born, jethd, adj. 

Fissure. See Crack. 

Fix, to. See Settle, to. 

Fleece, of sheep, kf&n, n.f. 

Flesh, mda, n.m. 

Flinch, to, hantdnd. v.n. 

Fling down, to, ghdlnd, v.a. 

Flippancy, avli bdt, n.f. 

Flood, \ daihr, n.m. 

Floodlands, J dahr, n.m. 

Flour, cMn, n.m. 

Fly away, to, udnd, v.n. , „ u„ 

Fodder, ( I ) niydr, n.m. ; bdnt, n f. ; (2) fodder pven to bullocKS 
at midday, jai/od^d, n.m. 5es also sub v. Straw, Leaves, 
Qrazing, Eixyphus. 

Fog, dhumar, n.f. 

Foliage, of kikar, jdnd or raunjh, Umg, n.m. 

Folk, of men, log, n.m. pi. ; of women, Ingdi, n.f., pl> 

Fully, dl, n.f. j 

Pood, (1) kmd, n.m. ; hhofan, n.m. ; (2) the ordinary ^ 
people of ferment^ millets, rditfi, n.f. ; (3) food given 
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Brahman at mdiuaa or kandgat before helping oneself, Iiatkdr 
n.rn. ; (4) cooked grain given to women who come on aus- 
picious occasions to sing, bdkli, n.f. 

Fool, Iholh, n.rn. ; murakh^ n.m. & f. ; dAndl^ n.m. ; kuf^ n.m. : 

ciifdiyd, n.m. [see s.vj. See also Idiot. 

Foolish, naddn, adj. ; mvrakh, adj. 

Foolishnt ss, pachham budhi^ n.f. 

Foppish, bdnkd, adj. 

Forbid, to, afaknd, v.a. ; barjnd, v.a. 

Force, Mt)gd\ n.m. ; by force, Mnge, adj. 

Forchciul, maatak, n.m. 

Foreign. See Outsider— another village than one's own, pah 
gdm, n.m. ; someone else’s, prdi^ adj. 

F«)rest. (i) ban, n.m.; bankhahd, n.m.; (2) small jungle round 
a village, haul, n.f.; (3) a grass preserve or wood, bifh, 
n.m. 

Forgetfulness, Akchuk, n.f. 

Fork. See Pitchfork. 

J^ormed, to be, raclind, v.n. 

Former, paiMfd, adj. 

Fortunate. See Prosperous. ^ ^ 

Foundation, — of the kup (ci«v.) made of cotton stalks, gofnana, 


n.m. 

Foundling, pdlH, n.m. 

Fciur cross-roads, chordha, n.m. 
Four pronged, ch/osatfg, adj. 


Fox, lobdh, n.f. 

Fraud, dho, n.m. 

Kridiiy, aukkar, n.m. ; Friday’s mkkarwdri, a^y 
Kneiid, (1) a close acquaintance, dhabi, n.in. ; mit, n.m. ; mtir, 
n.m. ; mad. n.m., or— used of third parties only, prU%, n.m. ; 
(2) a guest, mintar, n.m.; (3) well-wisher, kindly disposed, 
mjjati, n.m. 

l'’riendsliip, dhah, n.m. ; maUhjd, n.m. See also Love. 

Kiiiige. (Ses Jb'Willkby. 

Frontal, masonry front of an adobe house, mavMd, n.m. 

Front of, in, sohin, adv. or postp. j „ „i. -r 

Fuel, iMhan, n.m. ; crushed cane stalks used as such at press 

is khoi, n.f. See also Cowdung. 

Funeral feast, jag, n.m. ; kdj, n.m. 

Furrow, khud, n.m. 

Futurity, dgam, n.m. 


G 


' arnet, Wfi, n.f. 

• !ate, entrance of villa^, phaisa, n.m. 
( iatiiering. See Festering. 

^•aze, to, lakhdnd, v.o. 
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Gazelle, chakdrd, n.m. (a^ter which a got of Jats is named), 
mirg, n.m. ; kalpuchhid^ n.m. 

Gentleman, dhatUposh, n.m. See s.v. 

Germinate, to, upajnd, v.n. 

Get in, to, barnd^ v.n. 

Ginner, cotton-sinning machine, helan, n.m. 

Girl, c^Aori, n.f. eh, girl! Ti (interj.) — this is used to women 
in their native village only. 

Give up, to, tajnd^ v.a. 

Gluttonous, Idfd, adj. 

Go away, to, dv/amd, v.n. 

Go back, to, see go away. 

Goad, sdnfd, n.m. 

Goat, ajhd, n.m., fern, ajhdh, n.f. 

God, mdlik, n.m.; sahib, n.m. 

Gold, kahchan, n.m. ; kans. n.m. 

Qood,sut, chokhd, khard (pure, prime), stUd, kdtnal (used in 
most senses ol pakd), adj. As an attribute of a woman 
salwahti, adj f. 

Good-looking, hdhkd. 

Goodness, gun, n.m. 

Got, to be, — as milnd in that sense — thydwnd, v n. 

Gourd, kachri, n.f.; see a.v. Kdkfi, n.f. and dryd, n.m., are 
kinds of cucumbers. 

Grace, hausld, n.m. 

Grain, a single grain of any cereal, kani, n.f. ; or poet, kanyti. 
n.m. 

Grain-dues, grain given to menials at sowing time is ori, n.f.. 
and at spring harvest, Idn, n.m. 

Gram, a single plant of gram, bunt, n.m. 

Grandfather, maternal grandfather’s house, tiansdl, n.f. 

Grass, main grasses of district are cynodon dactylon, dubh, n f*- 
called jdbar, n.m., when rank and deep; eragrostis cyno- 
suroides, d^h, n.f. ; saccharum spontaneura, kdha, n m. . 
anatherum muricatum, jhuhd, n.m. ; or gdndar, n.m. ; sac- 
oharum munja, sar, n.m. ; cyperus rotundus? , motyd. n.m. 

Grasshopper, kisdri, n.f. attacks gram ; phafkd, n.m. attacks 
millets. The painted grasshopper (poecilocera picta) liv- 
ing largely on dk is Rdm ki gdye, n.f. 

Grazing, (1) grazing bufifal )es during the night in rainy season, 
pasar, n.f. ; (2) tending cattle lo another village to pasture, 
gol, n.m. 

Grazing fees, (1) taken by owners of village from non-ownera. 
dhg, n f. ; (2) taken by herdsmen for looking after another 
man’s cattle, bit, n.f. 

Greasy, chopfi, adj. 

Greens. See Shoots. 

Grind, to, ghotnd, v.a. 

Grow, to, of crops, upafnd, v.n. 



[N.8.] 

(inanl, pahrd, n.m. ; keeping guard at nisht sentry duty, sod- 
sfh\ n.f.; crop watching, rakhwal, n.f. ; a guard paliru, n.m. 
(;uest.inm^ar,n.m. ; traveller putting up witli one, bateau, n.m, 
(}u](le. See Messenger. 

fiur. a 4-8eer lump of guf, the unit of the sugar press, hheli, n.f. 

H 


Habit, rnhba, n.m. ; dhdl, n.m. 

Hairless, mundd, adj. 

Hairy, kesd, adj. 

Half and half, adham ddh, adv. 

Half maund. dhmn, n.m. ('iO seers). 

Half-sharer. See Sharer. 

Halo, kuMal, n m., of moon, jalaihri, n.f. 

Halt, to, dafnd, v.n. ; ihamnd, v n. ; tMmnd, v.a. 

Hamlet, dhdnd, n.m. — smaller, dhtini, n f. (usually used of ten- 
ants' hamlet in the middle of an estate). 

Handle, of a goad, paint, n.f. ; driving handle of plougli, Aottd, 
n.m. ; wooden handle of any implcm mt, binM. n.m. 

Handsome, sdmihd, adj. ; awtd, adj. : siurd, adj. 

Happiness, kusd, n.f. 

Happy, resi, adj. See B.y,;rdji, 

Hm\, khar, ad},; crnel, kafhan, adj.; karfd, adj.. evac^tly cor- 
responds to the Ui^u sakhl in all its senses 

Hardly, masedn, adv. ; maaadn te, razd karke. 

Hardship, chdld, n.m. 

Hare, auad, n.m. 

Hark re, ri, interj. 

Harrow, flat clod-crusher is maij, n.m., or aohdgd, n.m. ; a round 
elod-crusher is belan, n.m.; giffi or ghirft, n.f ; kolu or 
koMu, n.m. ; smaller, Arolfi, n.f. 

Harrow, to (to put harrow on ground), majdnd, v.a. 

Harvest, edkh^ n.f. See a^o Autumn and Spring. 

Harvesting, Umi, n.f. ; Idmni, n.f. ^ ^ 

Harvest dues, spring harvest dues of menials, Idn, n.m. ; langa, 
n.m. 

Haste, totel, n.f. 

Head, als, n.m.; head of a branch canal, etc., mohnd, n.m. ; 
head of jowdr, earU, n.m., of maize, kukri, n.f. See also 
Ear. 

Headman, mukaddam, n.m. 

Headstrong. See Obstinate. 

Heap, to. See Pile, to. 

Heait, hirdd, n.m. ; wan, n.m. 

Heat, hot weather of 4 months, kharad, n.m. ; still moist neat, 
ghol n.f . ; still dry heat, maehkd, n.m. ; dabm, n.m. ; sun s 
heat, ghdm, n.m. ; wofd, n.m. 
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Heat, to, tana, v.a. 

Heated, to be, iaind, v.n, 

Heat-striokon, of a vow— ghdmaf, adj. and n.f. See s.v. 

Heaven, swnrg, n.m. 

Heavy, ihddd, adj. 

Heifer, of a year or so, Imihfki, n.f. ; baihji, n.f. ; generally up 
to 2 years or so, brichhfi, n.f. ; bachhiyd, n.f. ; buffalo heifer, 
hitiyd, n.f. ; kutri, n.f. 

Heijrht, sikhar, n.m. ; aikharanl, n.m. 

Held, to he, samdnd. v.n. (to he containcil in). 

Hell, nirk, n.m. 

Help, dsrd, n.m., parmesJtwar ke dsre te, by God's lielp. 

Herd, chaunn, n.m. ; laind^^ n.m. ; kJtark, n.m. 

Herdsman, gowdL n.m. ; pdli, n.m. 

Here, are or are, adv.. it, adv. 

Hero, st'tr, n m. ; qnngivar, n.in. ; monyd. n.m. 

Hide, to. luknd, v.a. 

Hill, n.m. ; sand hiW.thaU, n.f.; crest of sand hill, 
n.rn., tihd, n.m. 

Hinder, to, khundm, v.a. 

Hip, twW/.n.f. 

Hither, it, adv.. mghe, adv. 

Hoe, hand hoe for stubbing grass, etc., khurpd^ n.m.; long 
handed hoe for weeding, kasauld, n.m. 

Hoe, to, nalaund. v.a. 

Hoed, to be, naltid, v.n. 

Hog, bard, n.m. 

Hole, (1) of large animals, esp. wolf, nnL n.m.; (2) of small 
animals as snake, mouse, etc.. Ml, n.m. ; of a big snake, 
bamhi, n.f. ; (4) hole made by scraping out earth for plaster- 
ing, etc., ghoxjh, n.m. ; (5) a small hole, moghld, n.m. ; (ii) 
hole or rut »n a road, dkMi, n.f. ; (7) hole in a roof, see ven- 
tilator. 

Hollow, a small lowlying plot of ground, ddbfd, n.m. 

Hollow, thothd, adj. 

Home, (1) locative, ghardn, e.g., ghardn jd \ (2) woman s father- 
in-law’s home, sdsrd, n.m. ; (3) man’s father-in-law s home, 
susrdf, n.m; (4) woman’s father’s home, pihxr, n.m.; 
peosdl, n.f. ; (5) maternal grandfather’s home, 
nansdl, n.f. ; (6) husband’s house, pisdl, n.f. 

Honour. Idj, n.f. ; man, n.m. ; pat, n.f. See also Respect. 
Hoof, khurd, n.m. 

Hop, phudak, n.f. 

Hope, ds, n.f. 

Horned, st^al, adj. 

Hornet, tatayd, n.m. 

Hornlef^s, mtcndd, adj. 

Horse, turd, n.m. ; iurang, n.m 
Hot, tdt, adj. 
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Housekeeping, glmwdsd. n.m. 

H ousewife, kalwanti, adj. f., the word deseribes all that the 
Tiiodel liousewife should be. 

However, a'hal, adv. 

Hill), 'pihdd (of a spinning wheel). See als) under Well 

fiEAR. 

nimd hdsi, adj. 

Hunt to. Sec Search, to. 

Hurry, Vnil n.f. 

Hurry, to, bhdjnd, v.n. (to run, go quickly), bauhpui^ v.n. (to 
overtake) . 

Hurt, kolak.w.m. 

Husbaii 1, kanlh or kahtha, n.m. ; pL n.m. ; piyri. ii.in. ; bharldr, 
n.in. ; husband’s liouse, n.f. 

Husbandman. See Farmer. 

Hyniii, hymn of congratulation, mangld duir. See s.v. 

Idea, (lydn, n.m. 

Idiot, (IMh. n.m.. as a term of abuse badi burkh. n.m. See 
also Fool. 

If, ;c, eonj, 

Ignoiant, naddn, adj. (of a child). 

Ill, dakhdld, adj. See also Evil. 

Illconducted , tuphdni, adj., fern. tupMnan. The word seems 
primarily to mean liar, lying, 
lllfavouied, ItdacJiMn, adj. 

Illness avsakf n.m. ; sedh n.f. ; rog, n.m. 

Immediately, turi, adv. See also First. 

Increase, hddM, n.m. 

Indifferent, mdfd, adj. (of quality). 

Indigent, Ixifdongl, adj. 

Individual, not joint, mvkrd.ad]. 

Indulgent, of self, chhalord. adj. See also Gluttonous. 

Industry , physical, pachchat or pachant , n.f . ; mental, jhakkat or 
jhakant, n.f. 
lutantry, n.m. 

Influenza, kher, n.m. ; dhanchar, n.m. 

Information. See News. 

Ingrate, mundchard, adj. and n.m. See s.v. 

Inheritance. See Division. 

Insect. See Blight. ^ 

Inside, bhitar, adv. and postp.; mdfcn, adv. and postp. Mora 
often the meaning of the latter word is * jointly with. 
Insistence afdns, n.f., constructed with Idnd. 

Instalment, khaAdhi, n.f. 

Instigate, to, mbhdmd, v.a. 

Intelligence, eodAt, n.f. See also News. 


1 
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Intelligeat, ehaukas, adj. ; «»d, adj. 

Interoalaiy (month), taung, n.m. 

Interooune, meht, n.f., land or side of a village in which one's 
business or coming and going lies, her muhdr, n.m. ; Ael mi /, 
n.m. 

Interdiction, bahdhej, n.m. 

Interest, bidj, n.m. ; mUti, n.f. (of money). 

Invisible, aldsh, adj., an attribute of God. 

Involuntarily. See Perforce. 

Irregular. See Uneven. 

[rresponsibility, grAdld mdlei. Seea.v. 

Irrigation. See Watering. 

Irritation, of the skin, khdj, n.f 
Island. pipA, n.m. 




Jackal, grddof, n.m. ; edl, n.m.» 

Jamb, bdji, n.m. (of door). 

Jsw]tLi.]{Br, tAmb. n.f.. a collective term; specific sorts are as 
follows 

Qlaes bangle, chAfi, n.f. (always put off by a widow). 

Plain silver bangle, paehheli, n.f., this is worn above the rkuW 

Massive bracdel, kdngni, n.f., worn below the chAfi. 

Armlets (worn on the biceps), bdjA band or bdjA ehauk (this 
is a massive ornamental article with two or more silver 
bosses) ; bdjA phul, n.m. (like the above but with only 
one boss) ; tdd, n.f. (a deep solid silver armlet with a 
heavy rim — ^put on after maJddwd ) ; bdju. n.m. (this 
generally consists of a string of rupees). 

Anklets, kafi, n.f. (a plain silver anklet); idirt, n.f. (a twisted 
anklet going over the instep) ; kafd, n.m. (an anklet worn 
by men only and on the right leg only). 

Earrings, bujni, n.f. (ear studs) ; murki, n.f. (very small ear- 
rings worn by men only) ; ddndd, n.m. (big ornamental 
earrings) 

Fingerrings, ehhald, n.m. (a plain finger ring) ; ahgAM. n.f. 
(for a jewelled or otherwise ornament^ ring) ; mohar , 
n.f. (signet ring). , 

Nose rings, Mhdi, n.f. (a small ting worn only to keep the 
hole opm) ; noth, n.f. (a large nose-ring worn only after 
marriage). 

Neeldaees, rnnsld, n.m. (a massive necklace worn close roand 
the neck) ; jhtUrd, n.m. (a long hanging necklace made of 
rupees) ; rupaygd, n.m. (a single rupee attached to a 
string and worn close round the neck by men and boys 
efScacious against disease) ; kan^i, n.f . (a necklace worn 
close round the neck by men and bp]^) 
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Waist chaifiy tdgfi, n.f. (a silver chain worn by men and bovs 
only). 

Silver work on ike arm hole of angiy (bodice), katdo, n.m. 

Silmr /nnflfe, to the ‘ dopattd,’ falling over the forehead ; ghun- 
ghaty n.m., mink kd chhdjy n m. 

Jingle, to,' pianakndy v.n. 

Jogi, jognd, n.m. (used in a contemptuous sense -a mere jngi). 
Joint, sajhld, adj. 

jStly with } P”‘P- 

Jump, phudak, n.f. 

Jungle, ujdr, n.m. (waste) ; see also Forest. 

Junior, kLhaufdy adj. (of two wives, sons, branches of a family 
etc.) 

Justine, nisdjy n.m. ; nyd. n.in. 


K 

Keen. See Sharp. 

Kindness, gun. n.m. • 

King, nirpy n.m. 

Kiss, makhOy n.f. (cp. with dmd)\ miihiy n.f (op. with lend). 
Knead, to, gnndkndy v.a. ; pdihnd, v.a. ; giMnd, v.a. 

Knee, godd, n.m. 

Kneeling, ifeodd, adj. 

Knot, duty n.f., poetically, dniiy u.f.; gdn^y n.f. 

Knowledge, hidyd or vidydy n.f. ; news, hiaurd or hmnrd, n.m. ; 
(the khabr of Urdu). 


L 

Labour, khabdhaty u.f. ; packchat or pachant, n.f. ; mental, 
kat or jhakanty ni. ; ability to labour, labouring, tamer yiii. 

Labour, to, pachhnd, v.n. 

Labourer, kamerd, n.m.; kameriy n.f.; kammduy n.m.; farm 
servant engaged by the year, barsaudhlyd, n m. 

Ladle, palwdy n.m. (for oil). 

Lair. See Hole. 

Ljike, aarwar. n m. 

Lame, lulAd, adj. ; adj. ; opeS^/, adj. 

Lamp, the small lamp used at shrines or for illumination at 
IMwali etc., ehughrd or ehighfdy n.m. 

Lano, (1) generally, ‘ soil,* so and so’s ‘ land,’ Marti, n.f. ; rarer, 
bhauk, n.f. ; (2) lands of a village, the village area, aom- 
dnd, n m. ; (3) land successively cultivated in both harvests, 
dotaiy adj. ; (4) soil once irrigated but now hard and thirsty, 
Idrdy Wfdy adj.; (6) loam,niica», n.f.; stiff loam, mofw, 
n.f. ; clay, ddtor . n f. ; (0) lowlying flooded land, daXM or 
dahfly adj. (7) light sand, Mdf, n.f .; (8) high-lying 
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sandy land, ihali^ n.f. ; crest of a sand hill.libd n.m., Ubbd, 
n.m.; (9) hard land full of limestone nodules, kakerld or 
kakreld, adj.; (10) unirrigated land, brdru, bdngru, adj ; 
(11) dry land of Hissar, Bikanir and such like, bdgnf^ 
n.in. ; bdgfl or bdgfu, adj>; (12) soil that is soft, having 
home an unirrigated rabi crop, especially gram, umrd, 
n.m. ; (13) soil that is hard from having borne a khnrif 
or irrigated rabi crop, tdpaf, n.f.; (14) soil ploughed in 
Bhddoh and left ready for spring crop, bhadwaf, n.m. ; (15) 
bare ground outside dbddi, where cattle stand, etc., gord, 
n.m.; (16) bare ground round a tree or platform, santar, 
santal^ n.m. ; (17) high ground formed by excavation round 
a tank, pdl, n.m. ; (18) liigli bare ground from which drain- 
age goes into a tank, uprdhaa, n.f. ; (19) saline soil, kalar, 
kdlar, n.m. : shor n.m. ; ran, n.m. 

Landowner. (1) with a share in the common property of the 
village, bisweddr, n.m. ; (2) an outsider who has been given 
land iri the village, but has no share in the common pro- 
perty, hhaunbhfii, n.m. 

Lapwing, n.f. (the red- wattled lapwing or ■ did you do it’ 

of the Anglo-Indian). 

liarge, Iniddd, adj. 

Last, l»wt year, pur h, pur ke adl^ n.m. ; last year but one, prdr 
ke sal. Next but two in either direction, parld^ adj. 

Late, awl bar. adv. ; late sown, backward. Jteld. adj. : pachhetd, 
adj. 

Lateness, wdr^ n.f. 

Latter, prtchhld, adj. 

Laughter, hdnsi, n.f. 

Law (ill), one’s own child’s parents-in-law, samhamlhl^ n.m.; 
sambandhan, nS. ; this is the relationship which the parents 
of tin* husband and wife bear to I'ach other — c/. Mother-in- 
law. Fathor-in-law, Relation, etc. 

Lay, to, Idndj v.a. — this Is apparently a local form of hgdnd. 

Lazines.s, nlkas, n.m. 

Leader, the leader pair of bullocks in a cart, bell, n.m. ; 

n.m. The word dhori, which is the wheeler pair, is used 
metaphorically for a leader of men. 

Leaf, pdJty n.m,; dried leaves of gram used as fodder, khAr^ 
n.m. ; of mnng, moth and pdJt^l, n.f. ; top leaves of the 
cane cut off before stripping, geld, n.m. Sec also under 
fodder and zizyphus. 

Learner, slkhdar, adj. (e.g. of a bullock learning his work). 

Least, at, albat, adv. 

Leather, ehdm, n m. 

Left (not right), khabbd, adj. ; atdd, adj. 

Leisure, ulgds, n.f., at leisure, nifrdm, adj. 

Leisured, nifrdm, adj. 

Leisurely, sahj, adj. 
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Less, ghat, adj. 

Letter, dhkh, n.ni. (of alphabet). 

Level, pndrd, adj. 

Liar, tvphdni, n m. ; labdr, ; lupftdiwn ,iiA. *SV< also Exag- 
gerator. 

Lie down, to, to lie outstreti^.hed. panarnd, v.n. 

Life, jw, n.ni. ; a lile in the series of transmigrations, jtm, n.ni. ; 
life and soul of anything, jdn hindn, n.f. 

Lift. Imcket lift used for getting canal water on to high land, 
dr/7, n.f. 

Lift-inan, the man who works the ahov'e, ddliyd, ii.iu. ; Mhlydii, 
n.m. 

Light, halwd, adj. (of soil, or weight). 

Lightning, hij, n.f. ; ddmni, n.f. ; Hashes of lightning in opposite 
directions, avkan aavkan, n.f. 

Like, samdn, fiostp. 

Limb, ang, n.m. 

Line, rekh, n.f. ; a line of mraoh, etc., sown across another crop, 
dd, n.f. 

Lintel, hdjd, n.ni. 

Lion, nhinh, n.m. 

Litter, chehfd, n.m. (of pigs). 

Liv( 5, to, hrdjnd^ v.n. 

Living, hiadmt^ n.f. ; a living house, hiadaat kd ghtr ; ability to 
live? or maintain oneself in a place, basrhd, n in. 

Load, gim, n.f. {e.g,, a donkey’s load) : Iddfd n.m. (a small load 
of fotlder such as a boy can carry) ; adhthri, n f. (as much 
toddor as a man can hold in his arms); barhoUi. n.m. (as 
much grass or fodder as a man can carry on his head). 

Loafing. See Uninvited. 

Loam, roali, rauali, n.f. ; a stiff loam, motydr, n.f. 

Loan, a Government agricultural loan, tigdi, nf. (corruption of 
takdvi), [n.m. 

Locust, ffdf, n.f. (full grown) ; a swarm of creeping locusts, kat^^ 

Long-lesged, lamiangd, adj. 

Look at, to, lakhdnd, v.n. 

Loose, mokld, adj. 

Loss, toid, n.m. ; deficit, ghdfd, n.m. ^ -i * 

Louse, jum, n.f. ; jun, n.f. {jun is also the name of a tribe of 

■Ta^s) . 

Love, Ai7, n.m. ; dhab n.m.; n6j^t,ii.m. ; used of third parties and 
not of oneself, prit, n.f. 

Lovely, maribhard^ adj. 

Lover, piyd, n.m. 

Lovesong, cAan&ofd, n.m. . ^ - j. « 

Low, nimdnd, adj. ; low class, of lowly rank, mwwna Mj. ; ennui 
bhayan, adj. ; lowlying (g^und), nimdn, adj. and n.m. 

Luckless, harm hin^ adj. and n«m., hin is a diminutive ana 
privative suffix. 
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Luxuriance, aaradi^ n.f. 

Luxurious, cMatord, adj. 

Lying, iuphdn^ n.m. (untruthfulness). 

Lying. See reclining. 


M 

Had, baordy adj. ; of a dog, bauZd, adj. ; half mad, maddisti. Iwl 
bavld, adj. See also crazy. 

Made, to be, raahnd^ v.n. ; of mud, of a noise, et.c., to be stirred, 
mdchnd^ v.n. 

Made, to get, ghafdnd, v.a. 

M lid-servant, n.f. 

Malaria pofdj, n.f. 

Min, mdnaay n.m. and f (person), purkhy n.m. 

Management, adr, n.f. (correct management). 

Manager, Mr mukhtydr^ n.m. (agent). 

Manger, khor, n.f. (earthen manger at which cattle feed). 

Mango-loaves, hung by a string across the door of a house on 
occasions of rejoicing, baiidaTwdl^ n.m. 

Manure, khdd^ n.f. 

Many, ghane, ghankare. adj.pl.; anek^ adj.; too many, anek\ 
adj. 

Marjoram. /See s.v., maru;d, n.m. 

Marriacre, (1) chaldivd, n m. ; gdond^ n.m. (these represent 
final ceremony or makldwd; (2) contributions among the 
brotherhood for marriage expenditure {see Ibbetson’s * ' Kar- 
nal Settlement Report”), nyaundd. n.m.; neautd^ n.m.; 
(3) one who subscribes as above, nindhdriy n.m. 

Married, pamif adj. and n.f. 

Marvid, achraj, n.m. (an unusual or wonderful event). 

Matrimony, aohdg^ n.m. 

Meal, jdn, n.m. (a single meal) 

Mean, rajiUd, adj See s v. 

Means, bidh, n.f (way). 

Measure, to, mdpnd, v a 

Meat, mda, n.m. 

Medicine, ddr&, n.f. 

Meet, to, phefndt v.n. 

Meeting, mehL n.f. 

Melon, matird, n.m. (a kind of wild wkter-melon growing in the 
rains, chiefly in sandy ground). 

Melt, to, gdlnd, v.a. 

Men. See Folk. 

Mend, to. See Repair. 

Mendicant, addhA, n.m. ; a wandering fakir, raimtd rdun^ n.m. 

Menial, ahMwr^ n.m. (^audrd)\ menial’s duw, i.e*, bushels ot 
grain given at the spring harvest^ are Idngd^ n.in. 

Merchandise, baadonU n.f. 
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Merchant, banah, n.m. 

More, hard, adj. 

Me^isage, «ande«, n.m., carrying a message, laihbari, n.f. 8ev 
Messenger. 

Messenger, laihbar, n.m. and f. (corruption of rdhbar ; the guide 
who goes from village to village or takers messages) ; buld 
(Ud, n.m. (the dhdnak or chuhrd, whose duty it is to assemble 
the villagers). 

Method, sdr, n.f. (correct method of managing anything). 

Milch cow. dhindn, n.f. ; dMhal^ adj. 

Milk. (1) milk mixed with water, laasi or Idaai, n.f.; (2) the 
milk that first flows after birth of a calf, khia, n.m. ; (3) 
next following for 8 or 10 days, chhilfd, n.m.; (4) there- 
after, dudh, n.m. 

Milk pail, mdn^hi. n.f. ; duhni, n.f. (any vessel in which an 
animal is milked). 

Milk pan, kadhauni, n.f. 

Milky, dddhyd adj., applied to the clouds of general rain as 
opposed to the black clouds of a local storm. 

Mimosa, aid, ala., n.m. (a small species of ni.). 

.Mif’d. hirdd, n.m. 

Miscarry, to, tAnd, v.n. ; garbh chhin jdnd, v.n. (of pregnancy). 

Miscellanies, ajungd, n.m. See s.v. 

Mischief, rff, n.f. 

MrscSuc‘t;d.}*““““* 

Misfortune, adraaii. See s.v., janjdl, n m. 

Miss, to, to miss the mark, or opportunity, Aknd, v.n. 

Mist, dhumar, n.f. 

Mistake, uk chuk, n.f. (the Urdu bhul). 

Mixed, meaad, adj. ; meaai roH, bread of mixed grain 

Mixture, rneaaan, n.m.; a 'mixture of mung, mdah and mot/i, 
dhdgld or dhdngarld, n.m. ; a mixture of wheat and gram 
gochni,ni.\oi wheat, barley and gram, gojrfd, n.m.; of 
barley and gram, bejhaf, n.f. ; of bdjrd and mung or of rice 
and mAng, cooked in water, khichri, n.f. ; of wheat and 
aaraon sown broadcast and not in lines, tefa . ; the word is 
sometimes used for kharif mixtures too. 

Moderate, rangair, adj. 

Moist, did, adj. 

Moisture, dl, n.f. . i ^ 

Molasses, a lump of guf, 4 seers in weight, bhelif n.f. 

Moment, fui, n.f. ; pik ek, one moment ! mt • 

Monastery, (1) of Bairagis, aalal, n.m, daan, n.m.; (2) of Jogis, 
matt, n.m. ; mat, n.m. 

Monday, Stmdr, n.m. 

Money ndmd, n,m, ; cash, rokpd, n.m. 

Moneylender, ahdh^ n.m. 

Moneylending, banaj^ n.m. 
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Month, n.m. The 12 months are as follows : — 

1. March to April, Chet^ n.m. 

2. April to May, Batdkh, n.m. 

3. May to June, Jelh, n.m. 

4. June to July, Sad, n.m. ; Sddh, n.m. 

5. July to Aup:ust, Sdioan, n.rti. ; Sdman^ n.m. 

6. August to Septt*niber, Bhdduvd, n.m. 

7. September to October Amuj, n.m., in verse KunwoTf 

n.m. 

8. October to November, Kdtak, n.m. 

9. November to December, Manghair, n.m. 

10. December to January, Poho, n.m. 

11. January to February, Mdh, n.m. 

12. February to March. Phdgan, n.m. 

Moon, sis, n.m. 

More, jabar. adj. ; baUi^ adv. ; bddh, adj. 

Morning. See iJawn. 

Mortar. (1) See Plaster, (2) the wooden or stone mortar for 
pounding gram, ukhalj n.m. ; or smaller, ukhH, n.f. 
MortgagtKl, ga(hnA^ adj. 

Mosque, inaihjad, ni. 

Motli, pathijndf n.m. 

Mothcr-iii-hw, ads, n.f.; sdau, n.f. 

Mound, thal^ n.m. 

Mourning, aog, n.m. ; going to a relative’s village to condole. 

mukdny n.m. 

Mouse, musd, n.m. 

Moustachio’d, mdchhal, adj. 

Mouth, mukhrd, n.m. 

Mouthful, chutdi n.m. 

Move, to, hdlnd. v.n. ; sarkdwnd^ v.a. ; to be moved emotionally 
uhind^ v.n. 

Much, ghandy adj. ; ghankhardy adj. ; too much, antkdy adj. 
Mud, kkhy n.m.; hhdnchchdy n.m.; gaighedy n.m. ; mud in water. 
gadhal, n.f. 

Muddy, gddhIA, adj. (of water). 

Muzzle, large, chhinkdy n.m. ; small, chhinkiy n.f., for cattle. 


N . 

Naked, ughdfd. adj. 

Named. See CalM. 

Narrow, bhirdy adj. ; sakfa, adj. 

Nasty, hhHMy adj. 

Nature, sabhdoy n.in. 

Near, fatce, adv. ; Idmm, adv. ; samep, postp. ; d&ore, postp.— 
the last word is the equivalent of the Urdu pda. 

Neat, aughafy adj. 

Necessity. See Want. 
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Nei:klace. See Jbwrlleky. 

Xced. See Want. 

Neighbourhood, gohdnd^ n.m. ; gawdnd, n.m. 

Nephew. See K elation. 

Nerve, ndr, n.f. (a nerve). 

Nest, (I) of birds, dfrad, n.m.; (2) of burrowing animals, see 
Hole. 

New. See Unused. 

News, hhdl, n.f.; tol, n.f.; heaurd, n.m. ( = Urdu kfiabr). 

Next, next year, pur kd sal, n.m., or nioie commonly pur ke, 
adv. ; next year but one, prdr kd sal, n.m. 

Nice, mthrd, adj. 

Niche, did, n.m. 

Niece. See Relation. 

Night, mi, n.f. 

Noise, udh, n.f.; udham, n.f.; ianid, n.m. 

N(»rth, n.m. 

Noithern, utrd, adj. ; uirdnhd, adj. 

Northwanls, utrdrUidh, adv. 

No?ic-ring. See Jewelleky. 

Nut, at all, wddd nd, adv. ; mill nd, adv.; kmme ud, {lit. no- 
where), adv. 

Note (of a bird, etc.), bol, n.m. 

Notorious, to bo, tapnd, v.n. 

Now, ib, adv. 

Nowhere, kimme nd^ adv. 

O 

Oath, aohn, n.f. 

Obstacle, dd, n.f. ; difficulty, afdna, n.f. 

Olistinacy, a/6dd, n.f. 

Obstinate, aifd^ adj. ; aUbddi, adj. ; ashtd, adj. ; atdd, adj. ; dfu, 
adj. 

Occasion, bar, n.f. (so many ‘occasions ’). 

Occasionally, razd karke, adv. {See Hardly: the term means 
hardly ever, very rarely) ; kimme, kimme kimme, adv. 
Occurrence, clidld, n.m. 

Off-tpring, jdyd, partic. m. 

Oh, rs, n, interj. , v 

Omen, aaun, n.m.; augan, n.m.; omen bird (a shrike), aaun 

chifi, n. f. 

On, pe, postp. 

Oppression, kaihr, n.m. ; diMd, n.m. ; jvlmdnd, n.m. 

Or, keh, ki, conj. 

Ornaments. See Jewellery. 

Other’s, prdi, adj. , , , 

Outsider, berdnd, adj. ; outside village, not one s own, pda gdtn^ 
dn, n.m. ; a man belonging to such, pdh kaa, n.m. 

Outturn nepd, n.m. (of crops). 
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Oven, Mrdj n.m. (for heating milk, etc.) 

Overflow, wphdn, n.m. (e.g., of milk, boiling un). 

Overflow, to, uphamd, v.n. ; to cause to overflow, uphdmd, v.a. 
Overtake to, bavhfnd, v.n. 

Owl, aftt. n.m. or f. 

Owner, dhani, n.m. ; khasm, n.m. 


P 

Pace, dang, n.m. (a pace). 

Pack, gun, n.f. (an animal’s). 

Pad indhi, n.f. (used by women to support the wate^pot on 
the head). 

Paid, to be, pdind, v.n. ; ugdhi ndhin pail, the revenue was not 
paid. 

Pail. See Milk-pail. 

Pain, bedan, n.f. ; pif, n.f. ; aumk, n.m. ; in pain, sick, didchdlti, 
adj. 

Pale, bhurd, adj. (straw-coloured). 

Pandit, pdndd, n.m. ; pdMyd. n.m. : a Brahman other than one’R 
own parohit. employed to do petty services, is dsrat, asratdi 
or tdii aewd, n.m. 

Paraphernalia afsanparsan, n.m.; rdchh pochh, n.in., pi; af- 
angd n.m. ; ara^ bafang, n.m. The general meaning of 
all these terms is that of a collection of miscellaneous pro- 
perties— generally of small value. 

Parent, parent of a worthy son-sap^^d, adj. 

Part. See Share. 

Particle, wdatd, n.m. ; not a p-irticle, lodstd nd. 

Partition, balej, n.nii. (division of anything) : of land, bafmni 
n.m. 

Pass, uWcnd, v.a. ; to do, to serve, nimbhnd, v.n. 

. Passable. See Satisfactory. 

Past, gailfd, adj. 

Pasture, afdhd, n.m. (a grass preserve in the middle of culti- 
vated fields). 

Fat. See Knead. 

Paternal , paternal home, peoedl, n.f . 

Path, panlh, n.m., fo otpath or track, rdAi, n.f.; bafydn, n.f. ; 
footpath between two villages, ejngdhdi n.m.; path beside 
a canal patfi or a pakkd ro^, aaniar or eanUd, n.m. ; path 
for cattle, ‘^ngmtJd, n.m. 

Patience, Sfintokh, n.m. 

Pattens, khafdoh, n.m. 

Pauper, nirdhand, n.m. 

Peace, dnand. n.m. 

Peasant, haadn, n.m. 

Peck, Aold, n.m. (of a bird’s beak, etc.). 

Peel, to. See Strip. 
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Pe^. See s. Plough. 

rdlet, gM, n.m. (the mud pellet slung by the crop- watcher). 
Penetrate, to, bafnd, v.n. 

IVniiiless, nirdhan, adj. 

Penultimate. See Next and Last. 

Perceive, to, taknd, v.n. (mental). 

Perception, gydn^ n.m, 

IVrt'orce, bebaa, adv. ; hange, adv. 

Persevere, to, mandnd^ v.n. 

Persist, to. See Stick to. 

IVrsistence. See Insistence. 

Person, rndnaa, n.m. and f. 

Perverse, avJld, adj. See also Obstinate. 

Pestle, with which grain is crushed, mnacd, n.m.; or smaller 
muslU n.f. 

Phenomenon, fichmj, n.m. (an unusual occurrence). 

Pi(>k, to, khond, v.a.*; of the heads only of a crop, with a sickle, 
chunind^ v.a. 

Pi' king. See Reaping. 

Piece, tuky n.m. (especially of a piece of bread). 

Pile, to, to heap carefully, chindrnd, v.a. (of earth, a 
etc.). 

I^l^'riinage, ramaJL^ n.f. (of a fakir’s wanderings). 

Pillar. See Boundary pillar. 

Pimple, gimri, n.f. 

Pine, to, jhimd^ v,n. 

Piscis, mm, s.f., see s.v. 

Pitchfork, jdi, n.f., two-pronged j. dosang or j. alone; four- 
pronged j. chosangt Idngli, n.f. 

I‘liiee, to, Idnd, v.a. (the Urdu lagdrul ) ; Idr dend, v.a. 

Plain, 'pddrd, adj. (straight, level, etc.). 

Plait (of a girl’s hair on the forehead), meMhi, n.f. 

Plait, to, guMnd; v.a., gdndhnd^ v.a. 

Plaster, a heap of earth mixed with water to make mud plaster, 
fagdr, n.m. 

Plate, n.m. (a big metal plate); smaller, thdlit n.f. 

I’ljitform, from which to scare birds, ddm^d, n.m. (the Urdu 
machdn). 

Please, to, 8uhdnd>, v.n., bMnd, v.n.; if you please, bhdwe or 
bhdiven. 

PU^asure, dnand, n.m. 
l^lciity. See abundance. 

Plot (of ground). See Field. 

I’lough, a ligliter plough for sowing, nag {hal) or ndri (hal), 
adj.; in contradistinction to the ordinary heavy batihal 
{hal) or mddh {hal). 

I’he parts of the plough are as follows 
The main shaft on which the yoke rides, halos, n.f., or hal, 
n.f. ; the driving handle, halhd, n.m. ; the share, ^phdli, n.f . ; 
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the body to which handle, share, shaft, etc., are fixed. 
hal, n.m.; the yoke, jAd, n-in.; strip of wood supporting 
the share, fanihdri^ n.f ; wedge rammed under the plough 
to tighten the share, pachheld, n,m.; iron band clamping 
shari- and suppoiting wood, andt, n.f. ; wooden wedge fix- 
ing the halos into the hal, 6g, n.m.; small peginAa/aj 
admitting of adjustment of tlje yoke, nardMl, n.f.; nadM^ 
n.f.: small iron peg in bottom of kolas which prevents 
detachment from hal, nesang^ n.m. ; leather strap joining 
yoke to plough, ndfi. n.f. ; leather strap pass ng from yoke 
beneath th* bullock’s neck, jot^ n.m.; pegs in yoke e«K;li 
side of bullock’s neck, aimal n.f. ; sheath or button put ou 
point of share when not in use, purli, n.f.; mdnf, n.f.; 
plough rest to siippo t it when driven to the fields, halsan , 
n.f.; ghinSy n.f.; gandsd, n.m.; bamboo reed dnll, orww, 
n.m 

Plough, ploughed land, bdhn, n.m. 

Ploughing, n.m. ; bd/m,n.m.; a light ploughing, Wiori, n.f. ; 
second ploughing, n.m.; third, iisar, n.m.; fourth. 

chaiisar, ii.m. 

Ploughman, hdli, n.m« 

Plough-rest I Seea.PLOVan. 

Ploughshare J 

Pluck, karf, n.f. p sticking to it”). 

Plug, to, mdvdvd, v.a. (of a leakage). 

Pneumonia, karak, n.f. 

Pocket, in a man’s coat, gojh, n.f. ; in a boy’s chddar, gofhn, 
n.m. 

Pod, of gram, with the pea intact, fdf, n.f. ; ditto, after thresh- 
iiig, idlas, n.f. 

Poet, kah, n.m. ; kaverd^ n.m. 

Point, ont, n.f 

Polo, tiic pole round which the bullocks rotate in threshing- 
medh , n.f. ^ , 

Pond, (1) a big village pond, johof, n.m.; (2) smaller, johp. 
n.f. ; (3) a small jpond in the jungle, ddbrd, n.m., let, n.f. ; 
(4) poetically, sarioar, n.m. 

Ponv, ghoftd, n.m. (a small pony). 

Poor, in quality, bodd, adj ; kutdn, adj. See penniless, etc. 

Porridge, half*ground wheat, jowdr or bdjrd^ cooked in water, 
dalyd, n.in. 

Possession of, in, dJiore, postp. (the Urdu pda). 

Pot, (1) a large brass pot for water or ghi, ioknd, n.m. ; smaller. 
iokni, n.f. ; (2) pot for melting ghi, ghilfi, n.f. ; (3) «ce also 

Waterpot, Vessels ; (4) a set of earthen pots supplied by in w- 

hdra at marriage, lik, n.f 

Potsherds, ihekar, n.m.; by these a roster is determined, so 
tkekardld chaukiddr^ the man whose turn it is to keef 
guaid. 
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Found, to, guMhnd, guMnd, v a. ; of flour, omd, v.a. 

Four out, to, ulteKhndn v.a. 

Power, paunch ni. (capacity)— men' paunch ndhiheai— it is 
heyond my reach ; dard^ n.m. (power to help) aee s.v. 
Powerful , mahattsim , adj . 

Pn'cocioua, agetd, adj. 

President, pardhdn^ n.m. (corrupted to dhdn in verse). 

Press, for sugarcane, cotton, etc., bdan n m. 

Press, to, pel dend, v.a. (to press oil, cane, etc. ; to urge an 
animal. 

Pretexr thUnd, nm, 

Pn^tty , svt, adj. ; authrd^ adj. ; aughaf^ adj. 

Prevention, dd, n.f. 

Previous. See Former. 

Price, b/id, n.m. 

Prick, ijiold, n.m. (of anything sharp). 

Pride, chatrdi, n.f.; Tnarof, n.f. 

IVin e, khardt adj. 

PriiK'C, nirpi n.m. 

Pr ncipal, mvl, n.m. (of money). 

Pr.son, bandi khdnd, n m. 

Privately, lukmdh^ adv. 

Procured, to be, pdind, v a. ; beaurd ndhih pdttd, news cannot 
he got. 

Produce, 7icpd, n.m. (of crops). 

Produced, to be. nipajndj v.n. 

Profit, hddhd, n m. See note on Excess. 

Prohibition, bandhej, n.m. 

Prong. See Pitchfork. 

Plop., lek, n.f. ; cross-stieks supporting front of cart, dahi, n.f. ; 
log of wood supportinii it behind, oldlwd^ n.m. ; prop, to lift 
the wheel for repairs, ghajauhthi, n.f. 

I^operty, dhan, n.in. ; land, one’s share in a village, biawd, 
n.m. 

Proportionately, hia^^d adru, adv. 

Prosopis, P. spicigera, jdhd^ n.m ; its fru t, adhgar^iiAn, 
I’rosperity, rujnda, n.f. See also Circumstances. 

Prosperous, bhdgrvdn^ adj. 

Prostitute, beatod, n.f. 

Proud, to be, ndf kamd. 

Proverb, khiaad, n m. (Urdu Jdaad). 

Pull, to, aahdmd^ v.a. 

Punishment, dahd^ n.m. 

***^PPy* paldridf n.m. ; kat&rid^ n.m. ; pilid, n.m. ; rather older, 
kuird^ n.m. 

Purchase, to See Buy, to. 

Pure, khatd^ adj. 

Purse, n.f. ; worn round the waist, woia, n.m. 
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Push in, to, Sfonrf, v a. ; gvihhharnd, v.a. 

Put, to, Idr dend^ v.a. 

Put down, to, gemd, v.a. 

Put ill, to, qMlnd. v.a. ; hdrndy v.a. 


Q 

Quarrel, to, vljhnd^ v.a. 

Quarrel, a, rdf, n.f. ; rdsd^ n.m. 

Quarrelling, hakherd, n.ni. ; khardu, n.m. ; — of a number of 
persons, muihbheT^ n.f. 

Quarrelsome, ibaZX^m,adj. ; ibapntfn, adj. ; adj. ; dru,adi. 

Quick, iaiifdt adj. 

Quickly, turtt adv. ; taule, adv. 

Quiet, bcXbuld, adj. 

Quilt, sauf^ n.m. 


R 

Rag. See Shred. 

Rain, (1) generic, barkhd, nf.; hharan, n.f.; mink, n.m.; (2) 
steady straight rain, kinyd wdni, adj. f. (sc. bharkd) : (3) 
H few drops, bundd bdridi^ n f ; (4) light rain, enough to 
wet the clothes, chddar bhij^ n.m., or to wring the clothe^, 
lattd noehofy n.m. ; (o) drizzling rain, enough to plough on. 
dongrd^ n ni. ; (6) goo 1 rain, a furrow full, khdd tvdni^ n.f. : 
(7) heavy rain, a field full, kiydribhar^ n m. ; (8) heavy 
rain, enough to obliterate the field boundaries, dauh tor, 
n m., ndke lof, n.m. ; (9) heavy enough to wash away higher 
ridges, dhi tof^ n m.; (10) any heavy rain, ihddi rau, n.f. ; 
(11) drenching rain, coming down in a straight stream. 
musaldhdr^ n.m. ; (12) general ra n, throughout the country- 
side, deed bharan, n.f ; (13) the rains, the four rainy 
months ; chomded^ n.m , mdahd^ n.m. ; (14) winter rains 
mdho h, n f., mathwaihy n f. 

Rainfall, minh^ n.m. 

Rajput, Rdnghofj n.m., — the term is rarely applied to Hindus, 
but is the common name for the Muhammadan Rajput of 
the district. 

Rake, doirdli^ ii f ; a drag rake for levelling high land, pulled 
by bullocks, goji^ n.f. ; similar but pulled by men, jindrdlfU 
n.m., dikri, n.f. 

Rapeseed, eirsham, n.f. 

Rare, chhidd^ adj. (sparse, few). 

Rarely See Occasionally. 

Rasewy, khofd^ adj 

Rash skin-irntation, khdj, n.f. 

Rat, muadf n.m. 

Rate (price), bhd, n.m. 

Rateably, hieed adv. 
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Hiition, pa/rosd^ n m. (the term ib used chiefly in weddings — 
one man’s ration or commons). 

Kiitti, ninety -sixth part of a tola, chirmihL ii.f. 

Rrtttle, to, thamknd, v.n. 

R(‘acli. See Power. 

Refid, to, padhnd, v.a. : bdehnd* v.a. 

Rpap, to, bddnd, v.a. See also Pick. 

Reaping, Idtvniy n.f. ; Idmniy n.f. ; reaping of cotton crops by 
menials who take a share of the pickings as wages, ptif, nS. 

It€>buke, to, ddnindt v.a. ; ddtnd, v.a 

Recess. See Cupboard. 

Reclining, add, adj. (on side, with legs drawn up). 

Recognise, to, bachdmd, v.a. 

Recognition, goldn, n f. 

Reed, pdnni, n.f. (usually of anatherum iniiricatuni, sometimes 
of saccharum munja). 

Refuse, to, ndind, v.n. 

Regal'd, mdidhjd, n.m. (Urtlu ntaldhazd)* 

Rklation. a. Comtmn ter»ia used by either tmn or ivouuin, 
father, bdbu, pita, n.m. ; mother’s sister (elder or younger) 
imnst, n.f.; mother’s sister’s husband, uMUsd, n.m.; 
father’s sister, b&d, n.f ; father’s sister’s husband, phuphd, 
n.m.; father’s older brother, tad, n.m.; father’s elder 
brother’s wife, tdf, n.f. ; father’s younger brother, kdkd, 
n.m. ; father’s younger brother’s wife, kdki, n.f. ; husband’s 
or wife’s father’s elder brother, tdesrd, n.m. ; father-in-law’s 
elder brother’s wife. Ides, n f. ; father-in-law’s younger 
brother, pUasrd, n.m. ; father-in-law’s younger brother’s 
wife, pitas, n.f. ; father-in-law, susrd, n.m.; mother-in-law. 
•^ds, sdsu, n.f. ; sister’s husband, jijd, n.m. ; sister, jijf , bebe, 
n.f. See s.v. ; elder brother’s wife, bkdwaj, or bhdbi, n.f., 
— always addressed as bhdbi \ younger brother’s or son's 
wife, or any other young wife of the family, bakdfid, n f. ; 
daughter’s son, deautd, n.m. ; daughter’s daughter, deaiUt, 
n.f.; son-in-law, jamdi, n.m.; step-child, gailaft n.m. or f. 

H. A man’s rdaUons by mairryage. 
wife’s brother’s wife, sdJhe, n.f. ; wife’s brother’s son, 
sdlUA, n.m. ; wi.e’s sister’s husband, sddhA, n.m. 

C. A woman* s relations by marriage. 
husband’s elder brother’s wife, jathdni, n.f . ; husband’s 
younger brother’s wife, dardnif n.f. (note — two wives hold 
these rdationships to each other whether both husba^saro 
living, or both wives are (after kardo, q.v.) livi^ wIto the 
surviving brother) ; son of husband's elder brother, jewutf 
n.m. ; son of husband’s younger brother, n.m. ; h^ 

band’s sister, naaod, n.f. ; son of husband s sister, nonam, 
n.m. 
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D. Miscdlanemts. 

relationship of two living wives to each other, auhan 
kan, n.f ; relation of two men whose children are married ^ 
to each other, samdi, n.m. ; ditto of two women, samlan, \ 
n.f. 

Relationsliip, (1) by blood, lagmdt, n.m. ; (2) by marriage, snk, 
n.m. 

Release, n.f. 

Remarriage, karao^ krdo^ n.m. (of a woman). 

Remedy, updo, n.m. 

Remembrance, khyds, n.f. 

Repair, to, samirnd, v.a. ; to get repaired, satmrtodnd, v.a. ; 
of leather things, gaihwdnd, v.a. 

Repaired, to be, samirnd, v.n. 

Reprove, to, khurkdnd, v.a. 

Repudiate, ndind, v.n. (to repudiate a promise, go back on 
one’s word). 

Reputation, imihnmn, n.f. (good). 

Residence. See Living. 

Respect, pat. n.f. ; ddar, n.m. ; wrfw, n.m. 

Rest. See Stand, a. 

Ret, to. See Steep, to. ^ ^ k 

Revenue, (1) the Govt, revenue, ugdhi, n.f. ; hMd, n.m. ; (2) the 
amount settled on anyone as his share, hai\h, n f . ; (3) any- 
thing relating to the land revenue department, kalairi. adj. 
(English ‘ Collector ’). 

Rice, sdlfti (rod rice).' 

Rich, oiie who owns lakhs, lakhind, adj. Nee also Wealthy. 

Rick. See Stack. 

Riddle, gdhd. n.m. 

Ridge, (1) ridge between fields to mark the boundary and give 
access, daul, n.f. ; (2) high ridge between fields to hold up 
rain water, dhi, n.f. 

Right, saM, sabbd, adj. (not left). 

Righteousness, sat, n.m. 

Ring, circle, kuiidal, n.m. See also Jewellery. 

Riot, muiJAher, n.f. 

Ripening, half-ripe; goMar, adj. 

Rise, to, vksnd, v n. , . 

Road, (1) between villages, broad* enough for a 

n.f., gauMi, n.f. ; (2) ditto, broad enough for several o^, 
dojgfd, nm., gohar, n.m., rdaid, nm., gaundd, ii«in., \ i 
high road, saffak, n.£. ; (4) see Path. 

Rob, to hat lend. v.a. , . as 

Robber. tOWK, n.m.--The LTallpur colony w here knowo » 

DM dhdri ^ 

Role, to, 4httlnd, v.n. 

Roll, to, rdnd, T.a., «ee also Harrow. 

. Root, m6l. n.m., 'root and stock’ jar^mul. 
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Hope, (1) twisted strands of sanU mnnj, etc., ghviuU, n.f, ; 
(2) the rope of the country, made by twisting two glnindVs 
together, /eanri or jewfi, n.f. ; (3) stronger rope, of tliree 
ghiiidis, jeaufd, n m. ; (4) strong rope made by twisting 
three jeaufVs together and used for netting sides and floor 
of a cart, 6am, n.f.; (6) well rope, Wo. n.f. See Well 
Gear. 

Koster. See Potsherd and Turn. 

Rotation, rotation of crops, cultivating alternately wet and 
dry, sal palat, adj.; hiHi phirti, n.f.; in rotation, AiV^f 
phirlU adv. 

Rough, khar, adj. 

Rub, to, ghisdnd, v.a. 

Rubbish. See Paraphernalia. 

Ruin. /o/tt, n.m. 

Run, to, naupid, v.n. ; bhdjndy v.n. ; to hurry, go quickly, bhdj~ 
ndi siiaic jdndy v.n. ; to run away, slip off, cliimd jdnd^ 
v.n. ; to overtake, bauhpid^ v n. 

Hiumel, (1) of a well, barrd^ n.m., khdl^ n.m. ; (2) to carry off 
water from the vill ige, khU^ n.m. ; (3) to carry water from 
the waste to the fields, dgam, n.m. ; (4) for canal runnels, 
see Watercourse. 

Rush. See Reed. 

Rust, on wheat mli^ n.f. See Blight. 

Rut, lik, n.f. ; iffei, n.f. ; dkhVu n.f. 


R 

Stick, (I) as carried by donkeys, etc,, gdn^ nf. ; (2) the large 
round canvas sack in which grain is stored in a house, 
ihekd n.m. 

Safety, /cfc, n f. 

Saffron, kewr, n.f. 

Saint, saiU. n m. . 

Saline, a patch of saline soil in a field, ran, n.iu. This is dis- 
tinct from ‘ shor * for it does not look white. See also 
Sour. 

Salutation, (1) amongst common folk, Sdm Rdnil (2) amongst 
Arya Samajists, Namasiel (3) to Brahmans, Udddl (4) to 
GoQBinBf Name Ndrdyanl (6) to Bairagis, Dandoll (6) to 
Jogis, Udesl 

Salvador i, S. oleoides, jt«, n m. or f. (m. if large, and f. if sm^). 
Its fruit is jAl, ni. or pUd, n.f. pi., S. persica is kharidl. 

Salvation, msdeat^ n f. u t 

Sand, (1) sandy soil, bhddy bkir* n m. ; (2) sand hill, ffem, n.f., 
«5d. n.m. ; (3) sand encountered in sinking a well, bdlu ret, 
ii.m., barrd, n.m , barH, n.f. ; (4) sand that rises in a well 
from spring level, bukh, n.f. 
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Satiated, to be, ehhiknd, v.n. 

Satisfaotoiy, e^khd, adj. 

Satisfied, to be, ehhiknd, v.a., lihdpnd, v.n. ; to be satisfied with 
anything (who. is the object of the verb), admd, v.a. 

Saturday, Thdtear. n.f.; Sanishchar, n.m. (a form of the vinu- 
mon word used by more literate persons). 

Saucepan, a big iron one for cooking sweets, etc., indti, n.m. 

Scales, tdkfi, n.f. (for weighing). 

Scarce, ehhidd, adj. ; tnahdd. adj. 

Scarcely See Hardly. 

Scarcity, lofd, n.ni. 

Scarecrow, dartiwd, n.m. 

Scarlet, Idkkd, adj. 

Scatter, to, khvhdAnd, v.a. — to scatter broadcast, as seed, or 
largess at a wedding, hakhemd, v.a. 

Scattered, to be, bikhamd, v.n. 

Scattered. See Directions (different). 

Scraping, eark, ti.f. (of a pen, e.g.). 

Scratch, khori, n.f. 

Scratching. See Soi-aping. 

Screen, (1) of wattled cotton stalks round a sugar press, tiita, 
n.m. ; (2) screening wall round a eattle-yard, o/fw. n-m : 
(3) see also Shade. 

Search, toh, n.f. 

Search for, to, tohnd, v.a. 

Season, kiU, n.m. ; mtnbat, n.m. ; a famine season, famine, bi\, 
n.m. (corr. from afeff) ; a gootl season, mma, n.m., smuhai, 
n.m. : a middling season (e.g. when the yield of fodder is 
good though grain is poor) korbd, n.m. The year is divided 
into tlu-ee seasons; of four cold months, jdda, n.m..; el 
four hot months, khcarad, n.m. ; of four rainy months, thorn- 
dad, n.m., chiinmahd, n.m. 

Secretly, IvJmtdh, adv. 

Seduce, to, tUbihdmd, v.a. 

See! re, interi. 

Selfsown, niwd, adj. ; orfcf adj. . ,, , \ 

Send, to, khihddnd, v.a. (of a girl to her husband s house) 
ghMnd (to send, send away). 

Sense. See Intelligence— one’s senMs, mat, n.f. 

Sensible, add, adj. 

Sentry. 5ee Guard. , , j. 

Separate, nydrd, adj. ; individual, not joint, nankra, adj. 

Serve, to, to pass, do, mmibhnd, v.n. 

Service, kdr begdr, n.m. (the work of menials). , . * , 

Settle, to, tAdpiuf, v.a. (to fix a price, a date, etc.) ; metna, v.* 
(to compose a quarrel). 

Settled, to be, nifnharnd, vm. (of quarrel, etc,). 

. Setttoment, baddhej, n.m. See also Decision. 
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Sfttler, a settler in a village who owns no land or s^nre of tlie 
estate, suJMdsi, n.in. 

Severe, harfd, adj. (aQ senses of Urdu sakht). fiee also Hard. 

Sewing, satakan, n.f. 

Slitvde, chhdtpd, n.m., of, n.f.— it is hidden by that 8caeia, = ‘ iia 
ktkar H ot men sai.' 

Sliake, to, lidlnd, v.n. 

Sliaineless, bajdangi, adj. 

Shape, kaindd, n.m. 

Share, sir, n.m. ; sdjhd, n.m.— a share in a village (which wax 
originally divided on 20 biswdks) and so one’s ))roperty, 
hisivd, n.m. ; part of a village, or of the crop made at divi- 
sion of produce, MdhA, n.m. ; of a plough, see s.v. 

Slmrer, sajhi, n.m. ; ji kd sdjhi, n.in. (a labourer who divides 
the crop as his guerdon), sir, n.m.; half sharer, adhluiri, 
n.m. ; adhkiiran, n.f. 

Shiirp, painnd, adj. (of wind, taste, tongue, knife, etc.), sharp- 
sighted, salankM, adj. 

Suave, to, bdl samdmd, v.a. ; to be shaved, hdl sumnnui, v.n. ; 
to get oneself shaved, bM sainnrwdmi, v.a. 

Shaven, mUrndd, adj. 

Shawl, woman’s head covering, ofhnd or odhmi, n.m. ; a Hntall 
girl’s is lugfi, n.f. The piece of red cloth work^ in crewels, 
which often ornaments the front of the ojhmi, is chhdind, 
n.m.; a shawl worked at one end is ekanyd, and at both ends 
(lokanyd, n.m. For the silver ornamentation, see s. Jbwsi.- 


LBBY. 

Sheath, of a ploughshare, see s.v. 

Shed. See Cattle-shed. 

Sheet, a coarse sheet placed in a cart before loading gr^in, 

Hiarf, n.m. . , , . , i j 

Shelf, a wooden shelf on wall like a ghafawncki, (q.v.) for hold- 
ing pots, paihndi, n.f. 

Shell, kau^i, n-f- (as kauff). 

Sherd. Sa Potsherd. 

Shield, dk^, n.f. 

Shirt. 'See Vest. 

Sliiver, to, ikamd, v.n. , , . *1 

Shoeing, jiarJuU, n.f. (the work of the ehamar who provides aU 

the family with shoes when wanted). 

Shoes, pdtoA, n.f. . . >’j j 

Shoot, yo ung shoots of sarson used for human food, ga , , 
nJ. 

Shop, hd/t, ni. 

Shorn. 'See Shave, Shaven. 

Shout, to, hdtknd, v.a. ; Mkdmd, v.n. 

Shower, minA, n.m. . , ui 4 « » Ur 

Shreds, tom cloth, Krd, non. ; in shreds, tom to bits, «fw» »r, 

adv. 
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8hrew, kalhdri, n.f . ; kapaUi, ni. See Quarrelsome. 

Shrine, to any deity, thdn, n.m , e.g., mdtd kd ihdn; the shrine 
of the tutelary deity of a village is bhaiydn, n.m.— and of 
a Mussulman one sa^, n.m. (corruption from shahid). 
Shrink, to, dhmdnd, v.n., kantdnd, v.n. ; of cloth, etc., sukaf^ 
Tid, v.n. 

Shrub, hojhfd^ n.m. 

Shut, to, jhdhpnd^ v.a. 

Shy, to, phafaknd, v.n. See also Fear, to. 

Sick. See III 
Sickness. See Illness. 

Sidepost (of doorway), bdjUf n.m. 

Sift, to, rolndt v.a. (by rubbing with the hands). 

Sight. See Eyesight. 

Sill, deU, n f. 

Simmering, jhatak, n.m. (noise made by simmering milk). 
Simple, sudM, adj. 

Simpleton, nimdnd^ n.m. 

Sister, (1) of actual sister or near cousin, jiji, n.f.; (2) of any 
unmarried girl of the village, bdbe, n.f. 

Sister-in-law. Ses Relation. 

Sister-in-law’s husband. See Relation. 

Siice, kaihdd^ n.m. 

Skin, cAdm, n.m., of man, also, baked, n.m. 

Skinning-ground, hadtvdfd. n.m. (animals are skinned here and 
tlie bones left to bleach). 

Sky^ ambeer, n.m. 

Skylight, ehauhk, n m. See also Ventlator. 

Sling, gopiyd, n.m., gofid, n.m. (used by crop- watcher). 

Slip, to, repaind, v.n. ; Oialsnd, v.n. 

S|ip off, to, chirm jdnd, v.n. (to give the slip). 

Slough khdhchchd, n.m,; gaighal, n.m. 

Slow, ntaihd, adj.; sahj, alj. 

Slowly, dhalke, adv. See s.v. ; dhimd, adv. ; jhimd^ adv. 
Sluggish, maihd, adj. ; nestar, adj. 

Small, ochhdl adj. ; ktUdn, adj. 

Smell, bdhs, n.f. (bad smell). 

Smooth, to, rdna, v.a. 

Snake, ndg, n.f. ; sarp, n.m. ; big snake, bdsak, n.m. See s.v. 
Snatch, to, khosnd, v.a. » 

So. See Thus. 

So and so, fldnd, adj. and proii. ; fidnd dhinkfd, adj. and pron. 
Soak, to. See Steep, to. 

Society, sabhd, n.f. 

Soft, saluddd, adj. 

Soil. See Earth, Land. . . 

Solitary, mng modang, n.m. (of a man who has no family of n» 
own). 

Some, Urn, adj. 
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SometimeB, kimme, adv. ; kibbe, adv. 

Son, jmbrang, n.m. (poetical). 

Sou- indaw. See Rblatiom. 

Sonless. iSee Childless. The sonless dead, often propitiated a s 
inimical, gydl, n.m. 

Soothe, to, puehkdtTid, v.a. (to soothe, coax an animal). 

Sour, kdrd kdr, adj. (of soil). 

South, dakhan, n.m. 

.Southern, dakhnd^d, adj. ; dnkhahni, adj. See s.v. 

Southwaids, d(dchndn, adv. 

Sow, suri, n.f. 

Sowing, 6erd, n.m.; bowdrd, n.m.; sowing after one ploughing 
only, pdf, n.m. 

Spado, pAd/d, n.in., kaaai, n.f. (a cross between a spade and a 
mattock). 

Spare, moidd, adj. (superfluous). 

Sparse, btrld-, adj. ; chhidd, adj. See Bore. 

Spear, sd, n.f. 

Speech, baehan, n.m. 

Spill, to, dhalnd, v.n. 

Spinning Whebl, ekarkhd, u.m. Its principal parts are as 
follows : the flanges of the whee’s, phdngri, n f. ; the handle, 
hatfdi, n.f. ; the throe strips of wood forming the base, 
pdtii, n f. ; the two uprights in which the huh is fixed by an 
iron pivot khAnId, n.m. ; the hub, pindd, n m. ; threads of 
human hair stretched criss-cross from wheel to wheel, 
jandni,n.t; the iron spindle, tdl;d,n.m.; the two uprights, 
support-ng the spindle, gudfl, n.f. ; cotton thread strength- 
ened with dk juice that rotates the srnndle, nuU, n.f. ; two 
thin upright sticks between the gtidfis to prevent the mdl 
riding too far to right or left, bhemung, n.f. ; pegs of grass or 
hemp through ea(£ gudfi on which the spindle rides, eihar- 
mtkh, n.f . ; a cotton pad bound on the spindle to ease frio* 
tion on the mdl, plM, n.f.; leather pad which prevents 
tile spindle shifting too far when the thread is spun, kdkfd, 
n.m. or damrakhd, n.m ; peg by which the handle is worked, 
ghemt, n.f. ; iron ffivot, bdan, n f. ; iron bands, or clamps, 
round the hub, andi n.f. 

•Spirit, ddrA, n.f. (potable). 

Spitting, phlk, n.f. 

Split, to, pdfTtd, v..a. 

Spoil, to, dob dend, v.a. ; kkond, v.a. 

•Spoils, khalyd, past part. See s.v. 

Spoon, patii, n.m. (of iron, for turning the sweets in the sauce* 
pan). ■ 

•Spot, ‘on the spot.’ iSes Exactly. 

•Spring, (1) spring harvest. sd^ii, n.f.; (2) sptingof atiger, etc., 
with claws, hatkwdf, n.f. 

•Spring fortii, to, dbnd, vja. 
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Squash, to, pirnd (of cane), v.a. 

Squasher, piftA, n.m. {see above). 

Squeezed, to be, suharna, v.n. 

Stable, paddr, adj. 

Stack, ( 1 ) a small stack of millet sheaves, ehhauri, u.f. ; ( 2 ; n 
large stack or rick of ditto, ehhaur, n.m.; (3) small circular 
stack of any straw that is beaten fine in the threshing, 
Ir&hgd, n.m. kip, n.m. ; (4) small stack of sheaves standiiii! 
in llie fields, sid, n.m. 

Staircase, of masonry or mud, to the roof, pafkdld, n.m. 

Stalk ( ' ) of gowdr, g&nd, n.m. ; ( 2 ) of mihg, moth, urd, etc. lie- 
fore the [lods and leaves are shaken off, ddhthli, n.m. ; (3) 
of gram and often of other pulse, ddhkd, n.m.; (4) as (2) 
and (3), after pods and leaves are shaken off, jfiord, n.m.: 
(5) of cotton, hanahii, hanaati, banstj, n.f. 

Stand, for propping cart wheels, holding water-pots, etc., ff/iar- 
auhehi; n.f. See also under Plough and Prop. 

Standing, khalu, adj. (the ordinary khard is also in use), poi-t.. 
khofyd, adj. 

Star, tdrd, n.ni. 

Stare, to. See Gaze, to. 

Starling ( 1 ) <t7tar of Panjab, gn/tlyri. n.m.; (2) myaind of Pan- 
jab, kdbar, n.f. 

Stay, to. See Halt and Hinder. 

Stea^ly, dhdlke, adv. See s.v. 

Steal, to, tibhdmd, v.a. 

Steep, to, of hemp, etc., pauf sdf rakhnd, v.a. 

Steeping, of hemp and other fibres, paur, n.m. 

Stench, bdhs, n.f. 

Step. See Pace. 

Step-child, gailar, n.m. or f . (a woman’s child by previous liua- 
band). 

Stick. See Twig. 

Stick to, to, mahdnd, v.n. (of work). 

Sticking to it, karf, n.m. 

Stiff. See Hard. 

Stile, dewd, n.m. across a ditch, allowing men but not cattle to 
pass). 

Stiri^, to be, ukand, v.n. (emotionally) ; to be stirred up, of a 
noise, of mind, etc., mdehnd, V 41 . 

Stock, pAnji, n.f. (stock-in-trade). 

Stoke, to, jhoknd, v.a. 

Stoker, jhokd, n.m. ; jhokanSd, n.m. 

Stood. See Standing. 

Stool ( 1 ) a woman’s Tow stool, chiefly used for spinniug, 

n.m. ; (2) a small three-legged stool (tkpdX) tiv)di, n.f.: (») 
the winnower’s stool, Utodyd, n.m. 

Stop, to, thamnd, v.n. ; detfiid, V 4 ^'; ddhfnd, VA.; thdmnd, va. 
See also Halt, Hinder. 



St(j|) up, to. See Plug, to. 

Stork, labdhink, n.m. ; qirj, n.m. 

Story, JehM, n.m. (Urdu UssA), 

Straight, padfd, adj. 

Strained, to be, ehanak AnA, v.n. (of a muscle). 

Strand. See Twist. 

Strap, of leather, passing from yoke under bullock’s neck, yo/, 
n.m. ; ditto, joining yoke to plough, ndp, n.f. 

Straw (1) chopp^ straw for fodder, aani, n.f.; (2) rice straw, 
parAi, n.f.; (3) barley straw, aolhrA, n.m. (usually in bulk 
and not when crushed) ; (4) of wheat, barley, gochnL etc., 
crushed, turd. n.m. ; (5) broken straw of gowar, gund, n.ra. 

Streak, rekh, n.f. 

Strength, dsauff, n.f. (Urdu endeavour . courage); force 
hiangA^ n.m. 

Strict. See Hard. 

Strip. See Band. 

Strip, to, chholnA. v.a. 

Strong, chaukaa, adj.; fine, sdmiM, adj.: powerful, thr'M, adj. 

Stubble, phdna, n.m. (after crop is cut). 

Stupid, andfiy adj. 

Subdivision, of village— (1) major; usually, prfnrf, n.m.. and in 
Rohtak, Mehm, etc., her, n.m.; (2) minor; usually Ihota, 
n.m., and less commonly, thok, n.i, dhohg. ii.f,, zaiL n.f. 

Submit, to, nyaunnd>, v.n. 

Subscriber. See s. Marriage. 

Subscription, dg, n.f., ugdhi, n.f. See also Marriage. 

Succeed, to, pugnd, v.n. See s.v. 

Such and such. See So and so. 

Such as, kesA, adj. 

Suddenly, gaddesi, adv. 

Suffer, to, bhognA, v.a. 

Suffice, to, mmAnA, v.n. 

Sugar, bird, n.m. (cleaned). 

SrcAR Press, hdu, kdhu, n.m.; the actual machine is hdan, 
n.m. ; the screen of wattled cotton stalks is iAiA, n.m. ; the 
ground where the carts stand and the canes are laid is pae- 
drd, n.m. ; the cauldrons are kardM, n.m. ; the vessel in 
which the juice is collected, kund, n.f.; the vessel in wliich 
the molasses are cooled is chdk, n.m. ; the masonry work 
between the kardhA and chUc is chAthd, n.m. ; the crushed 
cane used for fuel is hhol, n.f. ; the frame on which it is 
carried is mdnjhi or mdehi, n.f.; the man who feeds the 
press is muihiyd, n.m. ; the stoker is jhokd, or jhokandlA ; 
the first washin gs of the cauldron after the juice has been 
boiled (the perquisite of the stoker) are dhandhol, n.f. 

^^ut, to, bhdnd, v.n. 

Suitable, ypgramyog adj. 

•'Summit, aikhar, n.m.; SfiAaraiW, n.m. 
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Sun, din, n.m.; bhdn, n.m. {aHraj, n.m. or f. is also used). 
Sunday, bar, n.m. 

Sunshine, ghdm, n.m. ; winter sunshine. toufAd, n.m. 
Superfluous. See Spiue. 

Surely, nelham, adv. 

Surety. See Bail. 

Surplus, bdcibd, n.m.; badhdu, edj. 

Survey, to. See Gaze, to ; Measure, to. 

Surveyor. See Chainman. 

Suspicion, svhkhyd^ n.f. 

Swaggering, maror, n.f. 

Sweetness, miihdn, n.m. or f. 

Sweets, khijd, n.m. 

Swift a swift canal, siiko, n.f. 

Switch. iSVeTwig. 

T 

Taboo, anything avoided or foresworn, dn, n.f. ; ddr& H dn sai 
=rwiiie is foresworn. 

Tail docked, Idndd, afij. (t-docked, cropped, or short ; tailless). 
Tailor, einyd, n.m. By caste, cJihipi, n.m., chhipan, n.f. (the 
caste are also die stampers). 

Take off, to, Idhnd, v.a. 

Take out, to, kddhnd, v.a. 

Tale. See Story. 

Talk, baehan^ n.m. 

Talk, to, batldnd, v.n. (not, as in Urdu, to tell or explain). 
Talking, Idti, n.f. 

Tank. See Pond. 

Tantalise, to, tarsdnd, v.a. 

Tardily , audbar, adv. 

Taunt, o/dnd, n.m. 

1’ax, trdf, n.m. (a tax levied by the village community on mer- 
chants and craftsmen living in the village, and so distinct 
from the common ktidhi kamini, though levied in the same 
way), quaere corruption of ahirdf ? 

Teaching, eikh, n.f. 

Tear, to, pdfnd, v.a. ^ 

Tease, to, tarsdnd, v.a. 

Teat. See Udder. 

Temper, aabhdo, n.m. 

Temple, man^ or modi, njn. (of Devi). See idso Shrine. 

Ten, dainh, adj. 

Tenant, (1) one whose rights as occupancy tenants are based on 
clearance of the jungle, jMMi tor, n.m.; (2) tenant at will 
with no stake in the village beyond his tenancy, boic« 
hhdwd, n.m. 
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Termagant, kalhdrl, n.f. 

Test, to, jiorhhnd, v.a. 

Thatrh, (1) a thatched roof, chhdn, n.f., osdrd, n.ni.- (2) a 
thatch coping to ^alls used where the soil is liglit aiid the 
walls liable to damage from rain, pafchM, n.f.; (.*1) thatch- 
ing grass (top leaves of cane, ear, or pdni grass) pula, n in 

Then, jib (corr. adv.). 

There, ut, adv., wye, adv. 

Thick, ihddd, adj. 

Thigh, sdmhal, n.f. 

Thin, jhind^ adj. 

Thing, n f . 

Think, to, bachdrnd, v.a. or n. ; to think f/O oneself, taknd, v.n. 

Thinking. bicMr, n.m. 

Thii'st, fis, n f. 

Thiisty, tisdyd, adj.. 

Thither, am, adv., W, adv. 

Thong, ndfi, n.f. (of leather). 

Tiioin, wi, n.f. (long thorn of kikar, or raunj), a thorn plant. 
kaiM, nf.; argemone mexicana, havddi satydtidsan; 
solinum xanthocarpun, kanddi pasarmd. See also Camel- 
thorn. 

Thorough, nikand, adj. (of ploughing, etc.). 

Thought, dhydn, n.m.; gydn, n.m . ; khyds, n.f. 

Thousand, sansar or sahansar, adj. See s.v. 

Thread, cotton thread, pdt, n.ra.; the bundle of thread spun 
from the spindle, kukft, n.f. 

Three, three days hence, park din, n.m. 

TiiuEsiiiNO, (1) a heap of wheat, barley, or gtnvdr ready for 
threshing, ktmdfd, n m ; (2) ditto of gram, khall, n.f. ; (3) 
ditto of bdjrd or jowdr, iikaufd, n.m.; (4) a heap of grain 
th eshed, but not winnowed, kudhd, n.m.; (5) a heap of 
grain threshed and winnowed, rds, n f ; (6) thieshing by 
drawing a heavy weight yoked to a pair of bu locks over 
the crop, phvlsi, n.f. ; (7) ditto with two or tim e pairs of 
bullocks, n.m.; ( ) threshing floor, pair, n.rn.; (9) 
pole found which bullocks go, medh, n.f. 

Threshold (of doorway), dehl, n.f. 

Hirifty, sdlwanti, adj. f., sughf, adj, 

“ ’ ghUifUS. 

v.a. 

» gMlnd, v.a .9 gvbbhamd, v.a. 

I^’hud, gad, n.f. 

Thunder, galnd, v.n., gharrdnd, v.n., dk&fnd, v.n., dharuknd. 
v.n.— in Sdwan only, ghardknit v.n. 

Tliiirsday, brthaspal, n.f. 

Thus, nytin, adv. (of anything indicated, this way, so, etc.). 

Tidy up, to See Clear up. 


Kanman, n.m. ; 
Throw away, to | , 

Throw down, 

Thrust in. to. aond. v.a. 
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Tight, ecderd, adj. 

Till, lug, postp. 

Tun, &^,n.in., wmd, iLm. («ee 8.v.),A<in, n.f. n.m. Hee 
iJso Occasion. Time is calculate as follows*; — 

1st watch (of 3 hours each) halUtodr, n.f. ; 2nd dapahru, 
n.m.; 3rd din dhalen n.m., din dhaid, n.m., tierd pahr, 
n.m. ; 4th din ckhip gayd—dMuOid pvJtr, n.m. ; 5th pahr 
rdt, n.f., pdnchwdn peJtr, n.m. ; 6th ddM rdt, n.f., cMuitd 
pahr, n.m. ; 7th pahr id ta/fid, n.m., ediwdn pahr, n.m.; 
8th din niial rahnd, dthwdn pair, n.m. About 12 to 2 
A.M. is ddJii dhalen ; one hour before sunrise, pile hddid, 
n.m. ; about 4 to 6 f.m., luihdiwdr, n.f. ; just after sunset, 
gan^wlak, n.m. ; lamplighting or evening meal time, diva 
bde, n.m., rotiydh id haiai, n.m., ghia fui id balxtf, n.m. 

Tinkle, to, lhamknd, v.n. 

Together, '.kihaurf; adj. pi. 

Toil. See Labour. 

Toil, to, pachhnd, v.n. 

Tongue, jib, n.f., poet, jibd. 

Too, nipat, adv. and adj. 

Tools, a collection of tools, etc., miscellaneous articles taken 
together, rdehh poehh, n.m. pi. 

Top. See Summit. 

Tom. See Shreds. 

Touch . chho n.m. 

Towards, aoMh, postp. 

Townsfolk, nagri, adj. 

'rraoe, wdatd, n.m., not a trace, todad nd. 

Track, Hi, n.f., Ukd, n.f. See Path. 

Tract, ihahd, n.m. 

Trade, hanak, n m., baadoni, n.f. 

Tram, gddi, n.f. 

Tnuning. 'See Learning. 

Tranquillity, dnand, n.m. 

^Travel, bdt, n.f. 

Traveller, bateau, n.m. 

Travelling, Mhd, n.f. 

Tree, birwd, n.m.; r&ih, n.m., a large full-grown tree, birehh, 
n.m. 

Trench, lAadd, n.m., a shallow tr 9 nch to carry water from 
jungle to 6elds, dgam, n.m. 

TricUe, dhalnd, v.n. 

Tricks, aiar mahar, n.m. 

Triumphant, mangal, adj. 

Trouble, Md, n.f., trda, n.m., jdhjdl, nju., pihaiha, n.f., thdfd, 
n m., making trouble, tontd, n.m. 

Trough, of well, into wldch the bucket is emptied, pdfehkd, 
n.m. ; that at which the cattle water, kkef, n.f. 

Trousers, eudum, n.f. (a woman’s). 
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Trunk, pei, pedd, n.m. (of tree). 

Try, to. parhhnd, v.a. (to test). 

Tumbler, bakhaurd, n.in. (of metal). 

Turban, (1) of younger persons, ptigri, n.f. ; (2) coloured one 
used by young* bloods,’ c/n'ni, n.m. ; (.*}) twisted one of older 
persons, hhakiwd, n.m. 

Turn, Mr. n.f. ; vdr, n.m. ; osrrf , n.m. ; theknr. n.m. Sec ‘ pot- 
sherds,’ ‘rotation.’ 

Turn round, to ) , . 

Turnba«,k, to J v.n. and a. 

Turned over, tnundd, adj. 

Twit*. (1) large, used as whip, himrd n.m.; (2) smaller ditto, 
/:dmri,Ji.t., (3) twig of kiknr, jund and mmj. 

lung, n.m. 

Tttisi . (I) a single twist in rope-making. lar. n.m., so dolar, I'Jar 
of double, and-triple twist; (2) a twist of rope. Mnt, n.m.. 
Ml. n.m.; (3) a twisted strand of mni. drib or iiiunj is 
ghiihdi, n.f. ; (4) see also Whisp. 

Twisting, nutrof. !i.f. 

Two-proiiged, dosang, adj. 

T\ runny. See Oppression. 


U 

I’ddor, of cow or similar animal, aurd n.m. ; of smaller animals, 
auri, n.f. 

Uncle, See Relation. 

Undergo, to, bhognd, v.a. 

Undertake, to, otnd, v.a. 

Unemployed, fhtUi, adj.; vigd, adj. (Urdu alag). 

Uneven, avid aaidd^ adj., dhar, adj.— of a crop, birld, adj. 
Unfilial, hipAt, n.m. See s.v. 

Unfortunate, nigofd or nigodd or nigodd, adj. 

Ungrateful, nugrd, adj. 

Unguarded, ebavpai, ^j. 

Uninhabited, naddnid n.f. (a deserted bouse). 

Uninvited, angherd—angherd dyd=he came unasked, angherd 
haehhd=& waif. 

Unirrigated. See Land. 

Unnecessary, uahtand, n.m. (unnecessary activity, etc.). 
Unrestraint, 6e2as,’tj. (usually of animal beyond contiol). 
Unsavoured, Wdt^^adj. (e.g., dry bread, Mhki roti): cf. 
Unseasoned, f Urdu rdlAd. 

Until. dfecTiU. 

Untruthfulness. See Lying. 

Unused, kord, adj. (of blank, unused paper). 

Unworthy, of a son, hap&t, n.m. 

U>on, pe, postp. 

Uppish, uekkmdi, n.m. 
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Upright, sudha^ adj. 

Uproar. Nee Noise. 

Upside down, mundd^ adj. 

Up to, Ivg, postp. (of time and place). 

Urge, to. See Press, to. 

Urine, heat in urine, chinghwa^ n.m. 

Useless, nedu, adj.; adj.; dth nd sdth, adj. See Bad; 

anything useless or beyond one’s capacity, ilhdn, n.f. 
Uselessly, snihm, adv. 


V 

Vegetable, (1) a small plot of vegetables, po/e; or phalej, n.ui. , 
(2) cooked vegetables or lentils, Idn^ n.m,; (3) vegetables 
generally, bhdji, n.f.; (4) vegetable-selling tribe, and vege- 
table sellers generally, kuhjfd, n.m. 

Veil, (1) woman’s head-covering, ofhnd, n.m. See under Shawl : 
(2) fringe or ornament covering the forehead, ghuiighfit 
n.m.; (3) tinsel veil worn by the bride, tmuri, n.f. 

Ventilator, (1) large ventilators in the roof of zamind&rs’ houses. 
jhdnkhdf n.m., chnuhh^ n.m. ; (2) small hole in the roof for 
smoke to escape, nwkh^ n.m. (sometimes, as in Paiijab. 
nwgh). 

Verandah, ml, n.f. 

Verse, dohd, n.m. 

Very, 'mpai, adj. and adv.; ghatikhare, adj. pi. 

Vessel, (1) earthen vessel hdmn, n.m. ; (2) metal vessel, kdmii, 
n.m. ; (3) broken vessels of either kind, dhcbrd, n.m. ; (4) a 
set of earthen vessels supplied by the potter at a wedding, 
lik, n.f. 

Vest, tlie vest or shirt worn by zamindars, ka7nn, n.f. 

Vicinity. See Neighbourhood. 

Vigorous, dhdfi, adj 

Village, gdnh, n.m. ; a small village, gdtnfi, n.f., vidjrdt n.in. Sre 
also Hamlet ; an outside village other than one’s own, 
gdmdn, n.m. 

Villager, gowdr, n.m. 

Violently, gaddeei, adv. 

Virtue, gun, n.m. 

Visit, sneht, n.f. * 

Vitex > V negundo, shitnnla, n.m. (the bannd of the Panjab : used 
in fomentations and poultices, and popularly supposed to 
thrive in villages with masculine names, and not in those 
of a feminine form). 

Voice, bd, n.m. 

W 

Wage-earner. See Labourer. 

Waif, pdlputr, n.m (a waif brought up in one’s own home) 
angherd hachhd, n.m. 
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Waistband, tdgri, n.f. (a silver chain usually worn by boys and 
lads). 

Wall, bhint, n.f. 

Wander, to, Mndnd^ v.n, ramnd, v.n. 

Wandering, ramat, n.f. (of Fakirs). 

Want, phtkf n.f, ; tof, n.f. ; rind, n.f. ; hisarj ii.in.; scarcity, 
lord, n.m. See also Absence. 

War, judh, n.m. 

Warm, tdt, adj. 

Washed, to have, dhawdmi, v.a. 

Wasp, hhirf, n.f. 

Watch, pc^rd, n.m, keeping guard at night, sodsdi^ n.f.; cro|» 
watching, rakhml, n.f. ; a watch of the day or niglit. Sca' 
Time. 

Watchman, pahru, n.m. 

Water, nir, n.m. (especially in the eyes). 

Water, to, mrnd, v.a. (of animals). 

Water-carrier (1) a woman carrying for her own house, paukdr, 
n.f.; (2) paid to carry for others, ininlidri^ n.f. 

Water-clock, a bowl with a hole in the bottom, kachdi, n.f., 
whicli is set in a jhdkrd^ n.m. 

Watercourse, a broad watercourse, foremost minor distribu- 
tary, but smaller than rdjbdhd. khildst, n.f.; (2) the main 
distributary beyond the outlet or mrit khdnd, n.f., daMndy 
n.m.; (3) a small distributary in the fields, pdnkhi.wi. 
The above terms apply to canal irrigation. For wells see 
Runnel. 

Watering, (1) preliminary watering before sowing, padeoy n.f.; 
(2) first watering after sowing, koTy n.m. ; (3) next, dmrd 
pdni, tisrd pdniy and so on. 

Waterpot, (1) ordinary earthen watei-pot is inafkay n.m. ; (2) 
ditto big, with a wide mouth, jhdkrd, n.m.; (3) any large 
earthen waterpot. patndd, n.m. See also Vessel, and 
Pofr. 

Wattle. See Screen. 

Wattlings, (1) cotton stalk wattling at side of cart for loading 
manure, etc., kifdy n.m. ; (2) rope {barri) wattling at sides 
of cart, dhaunj, n.m. ; (3) wattling in floor of cart, of dhad- 
Imiriy saty etc., chMbaUy n.m. 

Way (custom, means), bidh, n.f.; ravaiyd, n.m.; dhdly n.m.; 
the right method, sdr, n.f. See also Habit. 

Weak, hMy adj.; napo}, adj. (feeble); poor in quality, bodii 
adj. ; mdrdy adj. 

Wealth, kanchany n.m., lakhshmiy n.f. (see s.v,), dion, n.m. 

Wealthy, bhdgtvdny adj., dhaniy adj. Gradations may be ex- 
pressed by sawpaily hazdrpcUiy Idkhpodiy adj.— worth a 
hundred, a thousand or a lakh. 

Weather. See Season. 

Weaver-bird, baiydy n.m. (plocceus baiyi). 
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Wedge. See Plough. 

Weed, to, nalauva, v.a. 

Wced^, to be, nalnd, v.a. 

Weeds, afarigd, n.m. 

Weights, hat, n.in. (for scales). 

Well, (1) drinking well, panghat, n.m.; (2) for watering 
cattle, pihi kdkuhd; (3) an unlined well, fallen in, jherd. 
n.m. ; (4) a shallow hole, dug in the ground for drinking, 
nidnian, n.m. (the word seems to belong to the south of 
the district) ; (6) generally, Md or kuhd, n.m. ; (6) tlie 
principal parts of a well are (a) collective name for super- 
structure of a well, dhdnd, n.m. — consisting of (b) stone 
slab on which the well bucket is emptied, sil, n.f ; (c) cross 
beam or stone across the mouth of well on whicli tlie 
superstructure is raised, dehli, n.f.; {d) two uprights at 
each end of above, on which the beam supporting the 
wheel is fixed, aid, n.m., otfd, n.m.; (e) horizontal beam 
on above, pdt, n.m.; (/) two small uprights resting on 
above in which the axle tree of well wlieel is fixed, guddi 
n.f.; {g) the well wheel, hhaun, n.m. (of a drinking well . 
hhauni, n.f.) and (Zr) the axle tree of the wheel, dhnrd, 
n.m., hand-, n.m.; (t) the yoke, collectively, juf, n.m., 
consisting of (;) upper wooden bar, jdd, nm. ; {k) lower 
wooden bar, parallel to above, taloti, n.f. ; (1) ropes joining 
these two at extremities, ndiigld, n.m. ; (m) battens across 
the jdd and taloti, gatd, n.m., or covered witli leather, 
chamgatd, n.m., and (n) rope on the jdd into whittli the 
Ido is fixed, 'ndhdnt, n.f.; (o) the well rope, Ido. n.f. or in 
drinking well, neju, n.f. ; (p) the twisted end of the Ido into 
which a peg fits and joins it to the ndhdni,puhjfi, n.f.; (< 7 )the 
block to which the Ido is fastened, AzrfM, n.m. , hhirfd, n.m. ; 
(r) two iron rings which join the blopk and the next follow- 
ing item, ball, n.f. ; (s) cross iron bars over the ring of the 
bucket, bouji, n.f. ; (/) the iron ring to which the bucket is 
attached, n.m.; (u) the well bucket, chars, n.f.; 

(v) a wooden bar, leather covered, making a lip to prevent 
the water tilting back into the well when the bucket is put 
down full, gdtd, n.m. ; (u;) the slope down which the bul- 
locks pull, gaun, n.f , at the top of which, murd, n.m., they 
are yoked. * 

Note . — ^These terms ate liable to variation in different parts 
of the district, and are markedly different among the ahir- 
vdti speaking people of the kachchd well tract. 

Well-behaved, sudhd, adj. 

Well-finished, kdmal, adj. (Urdu pakkd). 

Well-living, bird, adj. 

Well-sinking, a system of, under which one’s friends and nei^- 
bours contribute their labour in return for feasting, pasdfd, 
n.m. 
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Wi'H-wisher, sajjan, n.m. 

Wrst, pachham, n.m. ; tUham^ n.m. ; dthtnan, n.m. 
Western, dOiamand^ adj. ; pachhdydh^ adj. 

Westwards, dSmandn^ adj. ; pachhdhen^ adj. 

W(‘t. See Moist, Moisture — newly watered, gargari, adj. 
Wet, to become, bhijndy v.n. 


What? ke, pron. 

Wlieat, gehun, n.m., cake of wheat bread, phnlkti, n.m. : mandd, 
n.m. ; wheat-rust, ro/i, n.f. 

WJieel, patydii, n.m. 

Wheeler, dhori, n.f. (of wheeler pair of bullocks in a cart). 

When, interrogative, kad, adv. ; relative, jib, adv. 

Where? kare, (interrog.), adv. 

Whether, hhdwe, hhdwen, conj. 

Whip. See Goad. 

Whisp, a twist of several cane tops used to bind a slioaf of 
canes, jmi, n.m. 

White, dhauld, adj. ; mfety adj. ; pale, or straw-coloured, hhftrd, 
adj. 

Whither ? adv. ; kare, adv. ; kitof, atlv. ; kinghe, fwlv. 

Whole, sagld, adj. 

Widespread, desauld, adj. (alfeeting the whole country side). 

Widow, hidtvd, n.f. 

Widowliood, ramkipd, n.m. 

Wife, jo, n.f. ; parni, n.f. ; tiryd, n.f. ; kdmnt, n.f. ; bahu, n.f.-— 
any young wife of the house as son’s or younger brother s, 
hauhufid, n.f. See also Woman. 

Wild, kJiar, adj,, e.g. khar jdl. See also Selfsown. 

Wince, to, kanldnd, v.n. 

Wind, (1) generic, bdl, n.f., paun, n.f.; (2) west wind, pichhwa 
or packhtvd (sc. bdl) ; (3) east wind, pinva^ (sc. bdl) ; (4) 
south wind, dakhndi (so. bdl)\ (6) north wind, utra% {fic. 
bdl). The above four con be used substantively or adjec- 
tively with bdl ; (6) a hot withering wind blowing after rain 
and injuring the young crops, especially in Sawan, khang^ 
n.f. ; (7) the hot wind of summer, kk, n.f. 

Wine, ddru, n.f. 


Winged, pankhi, adj. 

Wink, to, /Aapafeid, v.n. , / 

Wiimow, to, barsdund, v.a. ; pachhornd, v.a. ; kalana, v.a. 
Winnowing badset, cUidj, n.m. 

Winter, jddd, n.m. (the four cold months). 

Winter-rains, wwiftofA, n.f., «»atAtt»}A,n.f. , r • 

Wisdom, ittkh, n.f. ; sodhi, n.£. ; hausld, n.m. ; agambudht, n.f. 
Wise, gydni, adj.; sajjan, adj.; sM, adj. ; ^har, adj. 

With, gait, postp. ; seti^ postp., audhdn (sUidu samel) postp. 
Without, bin, postp. 

Withdraw, to, Vkoend^ v.a. 

Wither, to, v.n. (especially of gram crop). 
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Woman, ndr, ndri, ietri, tirid, tiryd, n.f.; l&gdi, n.f. (fern, of 
log .) ; hir or birbdni, n.f. (strictly of a married woman in her 
husband's village) ; a lovely woman, gori^ n.f. ; Mmni, n.f. : 
women, see Folk. 

Womb, garbh, n.m. 

Wonder. See Marvel. 

Wood, kdth, n.m. ; store of wood in front of a carpenter's house. 
khdtor^n.t.; a copse, 6ani, n.f.; a forest, ban, n.m.; bati^ 
khand, n.m. 

Work, to. See Labour ; to work a pattern, kddhnd, v.a. 

Work, kdr, n.m. ; unpaid work^ kdr begdr, n.m. See Labour. 
Toil. 

Working, kamer, n.f. (ability to work). 

Workman, kammdu, n.m. ; kamerd. n.m. ; kameri, n.f. 

World, pirihi or prithmi. n.f., jag, n.m. 

Worn out, bodd, adj. 

Worship, to, bhajnd, v.a. 

Worth, jog, adj. , constructed with the inflected infinitive, karan 
jog=karne Idik. 

Worthless, nirad, adj.; nedu, adj. ; Ht, adj. (as a term of abuse) 
nigofd. nigoM, or rarely nigodd, adj. 

Wrothy, a worthy son, aaput, n.m. 

Wound, ghdo, n.m. ; jhori, n.f. 

Wrath. See Anger. 

Wretch, \ nigord, nigodd or rarely nigodd, adj. ; nirbhdff, 

Wretched, ) adj. 

Wrong, a, kotak, n.m. ; kukram, n.m. 

Wroth. iSee Displeased. 

Y 

Yard, bagar, n.m. (the mhanoi Urdu) s.v. ; Cattle-yard, gher, 
n.m., ugdf, n.m. ; gutir, n.m. ; enclosure for stocking fodder 
etc., gitujdr, n.m., gittudfd, n.m. 

Year, this year, tbke a(U or more commonly ibke ; next or last 
year, pv.r ke adl or pur ke, next or last but one, prdr ke ad! 
or prdr ke. 

Yes, hambe, interj. 

Yield, to, nyauhf^, v.n. 

Yoke, of plough or cart, jud, n.m., jot, n.f., a yoke of oxen, jot, 
n.f., well yoke, jur, n.m. 

Yokel, gowdr, n.m. * 

Younger. See Junior. 

Youth, a, gdbrd, n.m. 

• Z 

Zenith, aikhar, n.m., ai&harahi, n.m. 

Zizyphns, Z- nummularia, jhdr, n.m., a heap of it out for fodder 
or hedge-making and still green is Mhkar, n.m. ; its 
leaves £ied and ready for use as fodder are pM, num., its j 
berry is bar, n.m« 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Soc iety was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th January, 1910, at 9-16 f.m. 

ThB Hof’BLE Mr. JuSTICK AsUTOSH MliKIfOI'AOHVAYA, 
.M.A., D.L., F.U.S.K., Vico- President, in the eliair. 

The following nieinbci'H were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Balm Bakhal Das Banerji, Mr. *. J-l 
Ihirkill, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Mr J. A. ('hapman 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Mr. F. Doxey, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Kai 
Matilal Ganguli Bahadur, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C‘. Hoasaek, 
•Mr. T. H. D. LaTouehe, liev. VV R. LeQuesne, Mr. A. H. 
Lewes, Mr. W. iS. Milne, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukhopfuihyaya, 
Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lieut.>Col. D. (-. Phillott, Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.8., Cajitain F. H. Stewart^ I.M.S., Dr. A. Siihra- 
wardy, Dr. M. W. Travers, Rev. A. W. V’oung, and others. 

Visitors : — Babu Hem Ohandrn Daa-Gupta, Mr. J. Hender- 
son Gray, Mr. G. D. Hope, Miss Morrison, Mrs. E. Denison 
Ross, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and eonfirined. 

Two hundred and ten presentations wore announced. 

The Chairman reported that he had reeeived one essay in 
I'oinpetition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific R(»searches for 
the year 1909. 

The General Secretary read the following Minutes of the 
Special Meeting of the Council held on the 8th December, 1909, 
nominating Fellows of the Society. 

A Special Meeting of the Council of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal was held on Wednesday, the 8th December, 1909, at 
5-30 P.M. 

Present The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya, M.A., D.L., F R.S.E. ; G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D., 
LM.E. ; Lieut.-Col. F. J. Druiy, M.B., I.M.S. . D. Hooper, 
Esq., F.C.S. : E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D.; N. Annandale, Esq., 
D.iSc., C.M.Z.S. ; Mahamidiopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
hiiusana, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. ; Major L. Rogers, M.D., 
B.So., [.M S. ; H. G. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M.; Babu Monmohan 
f’hakravarti, M.A., B.L. ; Dr. E. P. Harrison; Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott. 
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Business. — Nomination of Fellows. 

Order. — Tiie following names were selected by ballot for 
nomination, each obtaining at least a two- thirds majority 
of thb votes of tlie members of (*ouncil present at the meeting. 
The names are arranged in alphabetical order. 

Dr. Annaiidale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. ; The Hon’ble 
Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.8.I., M.A., D.L.. 
D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E.; 1. H. BurkilK Esq., M.A., F.L.S.; 
.Vlahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sliastn, M.A. ; Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.(J.i.E., D.Sc.. A.R.C.S., F.G.S., F.R.S.; 1). 
Hooper, Esq., F.C'.S. ; T. H. D. LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., F.G.S.: 
Babu Monmohan Chakra varti, M.A., B.L. ; Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
J*hillott, ; Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ray, D.Sc.; Major L. Rogers. 
M.D., B.H., F.RC.P., F.R.C.S., * I.M.S. ; Dr. E. D. Ross. 
Ph.D. ; Maliamaliopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S.;‘ Dr. (I. Thihaiit, Ph.D., C.I.E.; Dr. 
M. W. Travers, D.Sc., F.R S. ; A. Veiiis, Esq.. M.A. ; Dr. C. T. 
Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 

The following four gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Mettibers ; — 

Mr. J. N. Farquhar, M.A., proposed by Rev. A. W. 
Young, seconded by Mr. D. Hoo|)er; Mr. Ikmd A. Davids 
Merchant, 65, Free School Street, proposed by Mr. M. J, Seth, 
seconded by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji ; Major W. M, Cold- 
stream, R.E., Survey of India, proposed by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. Annandalc ; Dr. Geoffrey D. 
Hope, B.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Officjer, Indian Tea Association, 
proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

Dr. E. D. Ross delivered a lecture on Csoma de Koros and. 
Tibetan Buddhism. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. On a probable identity between Clypeaster complanatus. 
Duncan and Sladen, and Clypeaster duncanensiB, NoetUng. — By 
Hem Chandra Das Gupta. Communicated by Mr. Vbndbn- 

BURG. 

2. Fashion in Iron Styles. — By I. H. Bubkill. 

3. A passage in the Turki text of the Babamamah.—By 
H. Bbvkridgb. 

4. .4n unpublished Tibeian-Latin vocabulary (with pronun- 

ciations marked) by an Italian Capuchin named! Da Fano, written 
m 1714. ( From the eoUeclion in the Imperial Library, Calcutta.) 

--By Harimath Db. 

Tliese two papers will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
I2th January, 1910, at 9-30 p m. 


\ LiBUT.-(JoiiONBL J. T. (Ialvert, I.M.S., in the chair. 

\ The following members were present 
I Dr. U. N. Brahmachari, G. C. Chatterjoe, Dr. B. N 
Gliosh, Captain D. M. McOay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. 
Mpgaw, I.M.S., Dr. G. N. Mukerji, Dr. Indumadhab Miillick, 
Mpjor L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary, 

\ Visitors : — Dr. S. C. Bural, Captain E. D. W. Greit', T.M.S. 

■ The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirined. 

I A case of Pityriosiw rubra was shown by Lieut. -Colon el 
.1 m, Calvert. 

r A paper was read on Circulatory Diseases of the circula- 
to?Jy system in India by Captain J. W. I). Megaw, T.M.S., and 
tbfe discussion on this 8ubjo<?t was concluded. 


The following papers were also read 

1. Researches on Kalarazar, —By Dr. Upenura Nath 
Bkahmachari. 

2. ' ,The occutrence of an epyzootic of ford sepficacmia in 
Calcutta hnd prophylactic treatment by a mcHne. — Hy Dr. G. C. 
Chatterjee, 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society w*is held on Wednesdny, 
the 2nd February, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosli Mukhopadhyaya. (7S.I., 
U.l^.. D.Sc., F.R.S.K., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present - 

Dr. N. AnnandaJe, Babu Bakhal Das Banerji, Mr. K. C. 
Hiinerji, Mr. J. A. Giapman, Babu Monmohan Cliakravarti. 
Babu Nilmani Chakravarti, Dr. W. A, K. Christie, Mr. B. L. 
Ohaudhiiri, Mr. D. A. David, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. 
(iraves, Dr. E. P.' Harrison, Mr. 1). Hooper, Mr. T. H. D. La 
Toiicho, Mr. W. A. Lee, Mr. E. M. Loffler, Mr. W. H. Miles, 
Dr. Indu Madhab Mallick, Dr. Girindra Nath Mukerjee, Babu 
Paiiclianan Mukhopadhyaya, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Fliillott, Dr. 
P.C. Ray, Dr. B. D. Rosa, Hon. Mr. Justice S. Sharfuddin, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. 
.M. J, Seth, Captain F. H. Stewart, T.M.S. : Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holrawood. 

Viifitorit : — Babu S. C. Bagchi, Babu Hem Chandra Das- 
(iupta, Babu Phanindra Lai Gangooly, Mr. R. W. Harrison, 
Mr. K.. Miikerji, Mr. A. Waneii and others. 

'the Oliairinaii ordered the distribution of voting papers 
f<»r the election of Officers and Members of Council for 1910, 
and appointed Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., and Babu Bakhal 
Das Banerji, to be scrutineers. 

'the Chainnan also appointed Mr. L. L. Fermor and Mr. 
li. L. Chaudhuri to be scrutineers for the election of the Fellows 
af the Society. 

The Chairman announced that only one essay had been 
Hveived in competition for the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1909, which was sent to the Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, one of the^ Trustees, for report, 
and that the result had not yet been received. 

The Chairman called upon the Secretary to read the 
Annual Report. 
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^NNUAL j^EPORT FOR 1909. 

The Council of the Society has the honour to submit tJii» 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs durine tho 
year ending 31st December, 1909. ^ 


Member List. 

The number of Owhnary Members at the close of the yeai 
was 473, Seventy Ordinary Members were elected during 1909. 
Out of these, 7 have not yet paid their entrance fees ; 1 member 
withdrew, and 1 died. Tlie number of Ordinary Members, 
therefore, added to tlie list wtis 61, in addition to anothei 1 
elected in 1908, who has paid bis entrance fee during the year, 
making a total of 62 Ordinary Members added to the last list! 
On the other hand, 20 withdrew, 7 died, 2* were struck 01 . 
under Rule 38, and 8 under Rule 40. 

The following table gives the statistics or the past six 
years ; — 




Payinu. 


1 

1 Non- 1* WING. 


i 

Ykak. 

1 Resident. 

1 

Non- 

Resident. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Life. 

•li 

1 sS 
< 

'5 tk) 

.S 

’5 

S.§-c 

1 

1 

i 1 . 

! t 

H 1 1 

1904 .. 

1 

132 ! 

1 

130 

14 

1 

1 27« 

[ 

; 21 

45 

1 

1 97 

343 

1905 

144 i 

1 

133 

12 


20 

47 

1 

68 

357 

1000 

173 1 

' 

147 

16 1 

3»5 

1 

20 

51 

1 

72 1 

407 

1907 .. 1 


176 

20 1 

1 399 

20 

30 

1 

r,i 

420 

1908 .. { 

181 1 

1 

193 

17 

391 

19 

38 

— - 

! 

57 

44s 

1000 ..j 

183 j 

217 

13 

413 

1 

20 

40 

— 

90 

473 


The Ordinary Members whose deaths we lament were — Babu 
Annadftprasad Bose, Dr. T. Bloch, Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, Babu 
Jain Vaidya, Babu Mohinlmohan Mitra, Babif Muksudan D^» 
Dr. Priyanath Sen, and Maharaja Radhakishore Deb, Bahadur. 

There were two deaths among Honorary Members, viz . — 
Professor M, J. DeGceje and Sir George King. 'The number 
is now 28. 

The number of the Special Honorary Centenary Members 
remain unchanged since last year. 
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During the year we have elected Mr. Balkrishna Atmarain 
(riipte as an Associate Member, the number now standing at 
14. 

One Member, Maharaja Jagadindranath Roy Bahadur, com- 
pounded for his subscriptions during the year. 


Indian Museum, 

During the year there lias been one vacancy amongst I he 
Ti ustees. Sir Thomas Holland resigned liis office as a Tmstee 
(if the Indian Museum on behalf of the Society, and Mr. T. 11. D. 
h\ Touche, B.A., F.G.S., was appointed. Dr. G. TJiibaui 
ju'ted as a Trustee till October, Avhen Lt.-Gol. D. C. Plnllott 
leturned to India and resunied his seat. Tlie oilier Trustees 
represent the Society are— the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh 
MukIio|)adhyaya, M.A., D.L. ; Mr. U. P. Ashton, Lieut.-C’ol. 
(4. K A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S. 

The Government of Bengal forwarded a draft bill to con- 
solidate and amend the law relating to the Indian Museum, 
with a .statement of objects and reasons for criticism, and the 
( \)unoil agreed with its main provisions. They were, however 
of the opinion that at least two representatives on the Board 
of Tru.stees should be appointed by turn instead of one as laid 
'lown in the Bill. 


Finance. 

The Accounts of the Society are shown in the appendix 
under the usual heads. Statement No. 12 contains tlie Balance 
Sheet of the Society, and of the different funds administered 
through it. 

The credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
wasRs. 1,93,522-13-3, against Rs. 1,89,731-7-0 in the preceding 
.\'car, which shows an increase in our financial position by 
about Rs. 3,800. A sum of Rs. 2,000 has been advanced as a 
loan to the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund ; this added, the 
^'losing balance would show an actual increase by about 
Rs. 5,800. 

The Budget 1909 was estimated at the following figures 

Receipts . . . . Rs. 24,834. 

Expenditure .• .. ,,24,770, 

The Budget Estimate of Receipte is exclusive of “ Admis- 
•^lon Pees,*^ “Compound Subscription*^ and ** Government 
Allowance** (for Researches in History, Rehgion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal). 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of these items, 
h ive amounted to Rs, 23,487-7-4, or about Rs. 1,350 less than 
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the estimate ; Rs. 2,048 have been received as Admission Fees. 
Rs. 240 as a ('ompound Subscription, and Ks. 7,200 as Govern' 
ment Allowance (for Researches in Histoiy, Religion, Ethnology 
and Folklore of Bengal), or about Rs. 8,150 in excess of UiV 
estimate. The sum of Rs. 2,300 has been credited to the 
Permanent Reserve Fund from the Admission Fees and 
Compound Subscription received during the year, wliich 
now stands at Rs. 1.58,000. The Receipts have exceeded 
the estimate under the heads of ‘‘Members’ Subscri]>- 
tions,” “Subscriptions for the Society’s and Proceed- 

ings and Memoirs “Interest on Investments,” anil 
“ Miscellaneous the increases under these heads being 
Rs. 728-1-7, Rs. 144, Rs. 223, and Rs. 59-5-9, respectively. 
Tlie Receii>t-.s have fallen short of . tlie estimate under the 
following heads : “ Sale of Publication ” owing to certain sale 
proceeds not having been realised during the year, “Govern- 
ment Allowance ” on account of non- receipt of allowance from 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam, and 125th 
Anniversary Entertainment Fund” owing to non- realisation 
of all the voluntary contributions. 

In the Budget the expenditure was estimated at Rs. 24,770. 
distributed under 21 heads. Of this sum, Hs. 310 provided for 
the “Tibetan C^atalogue” was not utilised. The actual 
expenditure has amounted to Rs. 24,041, or Rs. 729 less than 
the estimate. The expenditure has exceeded the estimate^ 
under the heads of “Stationery,” ** Journal and Proceedings'^ 
and ** Memoirs^" Petty Repairs,” and “126th Anniversary 
Entertainment Fund.” “ Stationery ’ ’ has been higher owing to 
purchase of stencil papers, ink, etc., for the use of the Medical 
Section. Journal and Proceedings" and Memoirs" have 
been increased owing to the printing charges of Material for a 
Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. “Petty Repairs” lias been 
higher owing to whitewashing and painting the room rented 
to the Automobile Association of Bengal. And 125th Anniver- 
sary Entertainment Fund” has been increased owing to bonus 
given to the Staff of the Society. The other increments are 
not very large, and are proportionate to the amount of work 
done during the year. 

Duri]^ 1909 the Council sanctioned the following items of 
expenditure: “Manuscript Catalogue” (for the Arabic and 
Persian Section of the Society), Rs. 369-12; “Copper Plate 
Catalogue,” Rs. 176; “Loan” (advanced to Arabic and 
Persian l^S. Fund, Re, 2,000; and Sanduit MSS. Fund, Rs* 
1,160), Rs. 3,150; and “Salary” (Researches in ffistory, 
Rdigion, Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal), Rs. 4,200; 
Total Rs. 7,894-12. The sum of Rs. 11-6-10 was paid for i^ 
tereet on Rs. 5,000 Government Promissory Note purohasen 
during the year. The total expenditure has amounted to 
Rs. 31,947-MO. 
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The following samR were held at the close of the year on 
fw’count of the different funds administered by the Society ■ 

Us. A. P. 

Oriental Publication Fund No, I (less Us. 432 
advanced to Dr. L. Suali, and Bs. 400 to 
Maulavi Abu Musa Ahmad-al Haciuo) . . 4,810 14 8 
Do. Do. No. 2 .. .. .5,676. 1 0 

Do. Do. No. 3 .. .. 2,340 11 6 

Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund .. .. 768 4 11 

Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund (less Rs. 166 
advanced to Maulavis) .. .. 1,809 1 6 

llardic Chronicles MSS. Fund (less Us. 500 
advanced to Officer-in-charge) ..1,216 2 6 


Total Rs. . . 16,700 4 1 


The Permanent Reserve Fund at the close of the year was 
Ks. 1,58,000, and the Temporary Reserve Fund at the close of 
the year Rs. 44,300, against Rs, 1,55,700 and Rs. 41,000, 
lespoctively, of the previous year. 

The Permanent Reserve Fund has increased by Us. 2,300 
from the Admission Fees and one Compound Subscription 
received during tlie year, and the Temporary Reserve Fund 
has imireased by Rs. 2,700 from the Government Promissory 
Note purchased during the year. The Trust Fund at the close 
i»f the year was Rs. 1,400. 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 
the year 1910 has been fixed as follows:— 

Receipts . . . . . . Rs. 30,697 

Expenditures .. 28,443 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 3,430 less 
than the Actuals, and Rs. 6,865 more than the estimate 
of 1909. Members’ Subscriptions” are liigher owing to the 
increase in the number of new members. “Subscriptions for 
the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” have 
heen increased owing to a few more subscribers being added to 
the list. “Interest on Investments” shows an increase owing 
to the purchase of Government Paper. ‘‘Rent ” has decreased 
owing to the realisation in 1909 of the rent for the month of 
llecember, 1908. “Government Allowance” is higher owing 
to the non-receipt of Bs. 1,000 from the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. There is a further estimate of the Govern- 
ment AUowance for the Beseardies in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore of Bengal. “Loan” advanced to 
the Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund is to be realised from the 
in April, 1910. There will be no income from the Anni- 
versary Entertainment Fund, as the account is now closed. 
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Tlie Budget Estimate of Expenditure is Bs. 3,500 less than 
the Actuals, and Bs. 3,675 more than the estimate of 1909 
** Salaries ’’ have been increased owing to increment allowed 
the Staff, and an extra Duftry appointed for 6 months. “ Jour- 
nal and Proceedings and Memoirs ” are higher, because all the 
publications of 1909 have not been issued. ‘*C!ontingencies’' 
have been increased owing to the winter clothing given to the* 
menials of the Society. “Library Catalogue*’ is reduced, 
owing to the prospect of only one part being published. 
“Paging of Manuscripts,** “ Building” and “Salary** have 
been added to the estimate. “ Paging of Manuscripts,” remu- 
neration for examining the pages, eto., of the Arabic and Persian 
MSS. presented to the Society by Khan Bahadur Shams-ul- 
UlamaNawab Aziz Jung of Hyderabad, Deccan, and “ Salary.” 
will be met from the Government Allowance which is awaited. 
The other items are based upon the actuals of the last year. 

Two extraordinary eximnditures have been budgetted for 
during the year 1910, namely, Bs. 1,300 for printing of 
about 20 plates of the drawings of Gangetic Fish with a 
synonomy of the species and notes, and Bs. 1,500 for the 
purchase of standard works as a commencement of the Medi(^a) 
Beference Library. Totid— Bs. 2,800. 

The expenditure on the Boyal Society’s Catalogue (inclu- 
ding subscriptions remitted to the Central Bureau, London) 
has been fts. 6,399-14-7, while the receipts under this head from 
subscription received on behalf of the Central Bureau (includ- 
ing a grant of Bs. 1,000 from the Government of India) have 
been Rs. 6,065-3. A sum of Rs. 4,826-14-10 has been remit- 
ted to the Central Bureau, London. And the amount of 
Rs. 5,129-7-1 is still to be forwarded. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya was 
appointed to the office of Treasurer in April, 1909, on Mr. 
Hooper proceeding on furlough for 6 months. Mr. D. Hooper 
resumed charge in November, 1909. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1910. 

Beceipts. 

1909. 1909. 1910. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 


Members’ SubBoriptions.. 

Bs. 

0,600 

Bs. 

10,228 

Bs. 

9,700 

Snbaoriptiems for the So- 
ciety’s Jovnud and Pro- 
eudinga and Jfemoirs.. 

1,660 

1,704 

1,704 

Sale of i^blipations 

2,000 

1,393 

2,000 

Carried over . . Bs. 13,060 

13,326 

13,404 
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Rs. 

Brought forward . . 13,060 
Interest on Invesiments . . 6,770 

Bent of room . . . . 650 

Government Allowances 3,000 

Ditto (for Researches 
in History, Religion, 
Ethnology, and Folklore 
of Bengal) . . 

Miscellaneous . . 100 

1 25th Anniversary Enter- 
tainment Fund . . 485 

125th Anniversary Balance 
carried forward from 
1908 .. ..769 

Loan ... ... 

Admission fees 
Compound Subscription. . 


TOTAti Rs. 

24,834 

Expenditure. 

Saltiiies 

5,680 

Commission . . 

625 

Pension 

455 

iStationery 

125 

Light and Fans 

276 

Municipal Taxes 

1,466 

Postage 

600 

Freight 

(Contingencies 

380 

500 

Books 

1,200 

Binding 

Journal and Proeeedinga 

1,000 

and Memoirs 

7,500 

Printing Circulars, etc. . . 

300 

Auditor’s fee 

100 

Petty repairs 

100 

Insurance 

190 

Library Catalogue 

Crain Compensation At 

1,700 

lowanoes.. 

300 

Tibetan Catalogue 

12Sth Anniversary Enteiv 

310 

tainment Fund 

1,286 

Repairs 

780 

Carried over .. Be. 

24,770 


Rs. 

Rs. 

13,325 

13,404 

6,993 

6,993 

660 

600 

2,000 

4,000 


7,200 

3,600 

159 

100 

366 



1,150 

2,048 

240 

2,000 

34,126 

.30,697 


6,688 

6,350 

567 

550 

420 

420 

198 

160 

262 

260 

1,466 

1,465 

596 

600 

102 

300 

463 

600 

634 

1,200 

892 

1,000 

8,134 

9,000 

215 

260 

100 

100 

171 

100 

187 

188 

1,329 

1,000 

251 

300 

■ « 

310 

1,762 

• • 

625 

• • 

24,041 

24,143 
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Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Brought forward . . 24.770 

24,041 

24,143 

Salary (for Besearches in 



History, Beligion, Eth- 



nology, and Folklore of 



Bengd) 

4,200 

3.600 

Manuscript Catalogue . . 

370 


Interest on Grovernment * 



Paper purchased 

11 


Copper Plate Catalogue . . 

176 

■ • 

liOSin . . .*. a . 

3,160 

• • 

Paging of Manuscripts . . 

. . 

20U 

Building 

•• 

600 

Total Rh. . . 24,770 

31,947 

28,443 

Extraordinary Expenditure. 


Estimate. 

Actuals. 

Estimate 

1909. 

1909. 

1910. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

** Journal and Proceedings” 



and “Memoirs” 


1,300 

“Books” 

• • 

1,600 

TotaIj Rs 

.. 

2,800 


Agencies. 

Mr. Bernard Qiiaritcli and Mr. Otto Harrassowitz con- 
tinued as the Society’s Agents in Europe. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceed- 
ings and the Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch during the 
year 1909 was 586, valued at £56-8-8, and of the Bibliotheca 
Indica 399, valued at Bs. 577-10; of these copies, to the value 
of £14-10-10 and Bs. 48-8 have been sold. 

Twenty-five invoices of books purchased, and of publica- 
tions of various Societies sent in exchange, have been received 
during the year, the value of the books purchased amounting to 
£33-16-3. ♦ 

The number of the copies of the Journal oxA Proceedr 
ings and the. Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrassowitz duiinjg 1009 
was 164, valued at £22-0-6, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 316, 
valued at Bs. 428-12. The sale proceeds have been £29-12-8 
and Bs. 397-3 respectively. 

Idbrary. 

The total number of volumes and parts of 
added to the Library during the year was 3,433, of which 364 
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were purchased, and 3,079 were either presented or received 
exchange. 

U up to the letter L has 

been published, and the third part to end of the letter R is 

under revision, and will be published shortly 

A large collection of books and MSS. in the Oriental 
anguage wM presented by Shams-ul-ulama Ahmad ’Abdu-l-Aziz 
Mmn Bahadur, of Hyderabad. Deccan, to the Society's Library! 
and a Cata^orae of the coUection has been prepared and will 
1)0 published shortly. 

^ A Catalogue of the Coppe^plate8 in the possession of the 
prepared, and will bepublishodinthe Society’s 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued as Assistant Secretary 
throughout the year. 


International Catalogue of SoientiSo Literature. 

The work of the Regional Bureau has not been light. 
I’lie number of index slips sent to London for the Catalogue 
during the year was 2,52'7 ; and the accounts from the initiation 
Ilf the Bureau have been subjected to a complete scrutiny. 
Of course, part pom with the increase of scientific workers in 
India, the number of index slips annually increases, as the 
following figures show 

1907 1 1S9 

J908 2147 

1909 2!627 

I’o meet the increased work, all labour-saving devices that 
'iiggest themselves are adopted. 

The scrutiny of the Bureau’s accounts was made in order 
mat the books might be compared with those of the Central 
Bureau. 

Accounts up to date will be found in statement No. 13 of the 
appendix. As there shown, the maintenance of the Bureau 
has cost the Government of India Rs. 6,169-10-7, or approxi* 
luately fo. 617 per annum : later years have cost more than 
I lie earliw years. The Regional Bureau has distributed 2,177 
volumes in Lidia and collect Rs. 34,643>10-3 in subscriptions. 
Tile sum of Rs. 991>5>0 is still due on the fourth and sixth annual 
issues. The Bureau has received and distributed in India 
' oluines to the value of £2,371-0-7, and towards the payment 
for them has remitted to London £1,963-16-11 at a cost 
of Rs. 29,414-3-2. When the Bureau shall have collected 
mo sum of Rs. 991-6-0 overdue, it will hold a balance of 

6,120-12-1 from subscriptions, which amount is a little 
>uure than will be the cost of the remittance at the present un- 
hu'ourable rate of exchange ot the £M7'3>8 due to London. 
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The Bureau to date has thus a small profit ou subscriptions ; 
but this small profit will be turned into a deficit by another 
year of an unfavourable rate of exchange, to avoid which 
the Council of the Society has decided that the discount, in 
generosity hitherto allowed to the subscribers, must in future 
go towards the upkeep of the Bureau ; and from the seventh 
annual issue a complete set will cost in India Rs. 270 instead 
of Bs. 256. 

The question of the future of the Catalogue is to come 
before the International Council in London at an early date • 
this is a consequence of the unremunerativeiiess of the whole 
undertaking. 

The following gentlemen assisted the Regional Bureau in 
making and checking the index slips : - 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. I. H. Burkill. 

Professor E. P. Harrison. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr H. Maxwell Lefroy. 

Major L. Rogers. 

Mr. E. V^redenburg. 

Anniversary of the Society. 

The Society celebrated its 126th Anniversary on Friday, 
January 15, 1909. The celebration took the form of an even- 
ing reception held, by permission of the Trustees, in the Indian 
Museum. Many Scientific, Archaeological, Philological and 
Historical exhibits were shown, illustrating the progress, and 

activities of the Society. • i i 

In connection with the Anniversary the Council has deoideu 
to publish a History of the Society for the past 26 years. 


Fellows of the Society. 

At the suggestion of Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E-, the 
Council appointed a Sub-Committee to discuss the question ot 
creating Fellowships as a distinctiem among ordinary^ members 
of the Society. Several meetings of the Sub-Committee were 
held, and circulars under Rules 64A and 66 framing rules ap- 
proved by the Council were sent to the members of the Socie y* 
These rules were approved of by the general body of m^ew, 
and at a special meeting of the Council held on the 8th Dwem 
ber, 1909, the following gentlemen were nominated by bW 
for election as FeUows of the Society, each obtaining at 
two^thirds majority of the votes of the members of the 
oil present at the meeting., 
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Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., G.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Justioe Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., 
M.A.. D.L., D.Sc., P.R.A.S., F.R.8.E. 

1. H. BurkUl, Esq., M.A., F.L.S. 

Maliamahop^hyaya Haraprasiid Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.G.I.E.. D.Sc., A.R.C.8., F.G.S., 
F.R.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.G.S. 

T. H. D. lATouche, Esq., B.A., F.U.S. 

Babu Monmohan Ghakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

Lient.-Golonel 1). G. PluUot^ 23rd Gavalry, P.F. 

Dr. Frafulla Chandia Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., F.R.G.P., F.R.O.S., I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Ross, Ph.D. 

Maliamahoi)adhyaya Satis Gliandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
Ph.D., M,R.A.S. 

Dr. G. TIjibaut, Ph.D., G.I.E. 

Dr. M. W. Travers. D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. G. T. Walker, M.A.. F.R.S. 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Besearob. 

TIjc subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the 
year 1909 was “Mathematics”, and only one essay has been 
received in competition. It has been referred to the Trustees 
for report. 

Barclay llemorial Medal. 

In connection witli the Barclay Memorial Medal, the 
(-ouncil awarded the Medal for 1909 to Lieut.-Golonel David 
l^rain, M.A., M.B., LL.D., F.R.S., I.M.S. .(retired), in reoogni- 
Oon of his biological researches. 

. Society’s Premises and Property 

At the suggestion of Babu R&khftl Dfis Banerji, the So- 
ciety lent a Buddhist Chaitya in bronze to the Indian Museum 
for exhibition with the majority of the Socie^’s GoUeotion. 

Messrs. Martin & Go. has submitted defciite proposals on 
the question of building now premises for the Society on us 
own ground, and the matter is stiU under consideration of the 
t'ounoil. 


Exchange of Publications. * 

During 1900, the Council accepted two applications fw ex- 
Giange of puUioations, viz. (1) from the Vijirimana Nationm 
Ubrary, Bangkok, the Society’s Journal 
the Jtfemoirs mntaining papers relating to the Par Bast for thedr 
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publications on the old literature on Siam, (2) University of 
Nebraska, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and tiio 
Memoirs for their “ Studies.” 


Publications. 

There were published during the year eleven numbers of 
the Jowmal and Proceedings (Vol. IV, Nos. 10-1 1 ; Vol. V, 
Nos. 1-7, Extra No. 1909, and Vol. LXXTV, Part 4) contain- 
ing 883 pages and 11 plates. 

Of Memoirs, two numbers wei*e published (Vol. II. 
Nos. 8 and 9} containing 186 pages and 4 plates. 

Numismatic Supplement No. 10 has been published in the 
Journal and Proceedings, Vol. IV, No. 10, under the editor- 
ship of the Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright. 

There were also published Part II of the Society’s Library 
Catalogue, and a separate number containing a Lecture on 
Sea Fishing by Dr. Travis Jenkins. 

Mr, 6. H. Tipper continued as Ceneral Secretary and 
editor of the Proceedings until November, from which 
month Dr, N. Annandale officiated for him. Dr. £. D. Boss 
left India at the end of January, and Mahamaliopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra VidyAbhusana was appointed to carry on the work of 
the Philological Secretary and Editor of the Philological 
Section of the Journal. Mahamaliopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana carried on the duties till Juno, when he left 
Calcutta on 'deputation. Dr. G. Tliibaut acted until Dr. 
Ross’ return. Dr. Boss returned in August and resumed 
charge of his office. The Natural History Section of the* 
Journal was edited by Mr. I. H. Burkill, the Natural History 
Secretary, and the Anthropological Section of the Journal by 
Dr. N. Annandale, the Anthropological Secretary, wliile 
MahamahopadhyAya Haraprasad Shastri continued the work 
of collecting Sansluit MSS. throughout the year. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri was also appointed offiber in charge 
for the Search of Bardic Chronicles. Mahaniahopadhyaya 
Satis Chandra VidyAbhu^na carried on the duties of the 
Joint Philolo^cal l^cretary till June, when he left Calcutta, 
and Dr. Thibaut was apjKiinted* to carry on the work. Dr. 
Thibaut continued till the end of July when Dr. Boss returned 
and took over charge of the work. Dr. Boss was also in charge 
of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. during January, 
when he left India and Mr. 6. H. Tipper carried on the work. 
Dr. Ross returned in August and resumed charge of the 
Search. Major Rogers continued as Medical Scjpretary through- 
out the year. The Coin Cabinet was in charge of the 
Hon. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, who has reported on all Treasure- 
Trove CoinB sent to the Society. 
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Philology. 

/» the field of Sanskriiic iSittrfies.— Mr. A. V. Sen published 
a lengthy article on Trita, one of the Hero-Gods of theRig-veda ; 
111 which he tries to remove some of the difficulties which have 
beset scholars in East and West with regard to the double 
eliaractcr and personality of this god. He has taken all the 
passages in theRig-veda in which reference is made to Trita, and 
arranged these passages under groups, according to the various 
/•oiifficting statements, and offered an interpretation of each. 
Mr. A. Sen tries to prove that Ti*ita was a man, and as sucli 
vv()rslii|iped the gods and jierformed sacrifices to propitiate 
ilicni, appointing a clan of the Angiras family as liis priests. 
Ke is (?laimed as a kinsman by a Vedic baid named Kutsa. 
riiat Trita was a man is further evident from the passages 
which refer to his distress; for instance, he is spoken of as 
having once fallen into a well. That Trita fell into a well is a 
fact of ordinary life, the signific'anee of which is easily under- 
stood by those who have Inwl oocosions to travel in the jungle 
lands of India, where open wells are even now a terror to tra- 
\cUers. While setting forth his own views. Mr. Sen frequently 
icfers to a monograph on Trita by Prof. A. Macdoncll, according 
to whom Trita is the god of the atmosphere, or morcj precisely, 
the third form of fire or lightning, and his being thrown into 
a well symbolises the obscuration of the atmosphere by clouds. 

^Fr. T). R. Banhardkar of Poona has a long and learned 
article on the Origin of the Guhilot dynasty of Kajputana ; and 
explains among other things how the Guhilots, who were 
criginall}^ NagarBrahnianas, became Brahmakshatrisor Khatris, 
exchanging their priestly for military pursuits. 

Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji contributed two articles, one on the 
Mathura Inscriptions now in the Indian Museum, and the other 
on the history of Saptagrama or Satganw. 

In the fidd of Buddhist Research. — ^Mr. Nundolal Dey contri- 
buted a very interesting article on the Vkiramasila Monastery, in 
which he deals with the foundation and subsequent history of this 
Vilmaj which was the last Buddhist University in the kingdom 
of Maghada. Prom various inferences the writer concludes that 
the Vibara cannot have been founded earlier than the middle 
of the eighth centuiy of the Christian era, and be the ruins at 
I^Htharghata. Mah&mohopadhyaya H. P. Shastri contributed 
Uvo important articles connected with Buddhist Literature. 
The first on a new Manuscript of the Buddha^Carita found in the 
Divyadeva Collection in the Dorbar Library, Nepal, supplies 
f'ertain lacunas left in Cowell’s edition. The second deals with 
another Nepalese Manuscript in which the leanied Shastri Iw 
discovered a hitherto unknown epic by the famous Buddhist 
author Asvaghota. Dr. Satis Chandra VidyabhusMa also con- 
iributed a valuable paper on certain rare Sanskrit works on 
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Grammar, Lexicography and Prosody whioh liave been recoverod 
from Tibetan sources. He shows that Indian works continued 
to be translated into Tibetan, not only during the time of Bu-stou 
in the fourteenth century A.D., but even as late as 1684 A.D. 
when the Tibetan version of the Sarasvata Vyakarana and of 
its commentary was prepared under tlie auspices of the Dalai 
Lama Tsahs-Dwyahs-JSgya-iftsho at Potala. 

Mr. Monmohan Ghakravarti has contributed no less than 
three long articles on Archaeological subjects to our Journal 
during the year under review, the most important of which is 
one on the Temples of Bengal and their general characteristics. 
The article is copiously illustrated and throws considerable 
light on a subject which has hitherto only been lightly touched 
upon. The other articles deal respectively witli certain 
disputed or doubtful events in the History of Bengal during tiie 
early Muhammadan period, and the city of (raur and othei 
ancient sites in Bengal. In an article on Certain disputed or 
doubtful events in the History of Bengal, No. 2 *’ Bahu 
Monmohan Ghakravarti controverts Major Raverty’s assertions 
that Muhammad-i-Bakht-Yar sacked Bihar and Nudiah in 589 
H. and 590 H. respectively. As a fact these events seem to 
have taken place after 693 H. In his “ Notes on Gaur and 
other old i)lace8 in Bengal the same writer discusses a number 
of important problems connected with the political history 
of Bengal, especially with that of its five capitals, viz : 
Lakhnauti, Pandua, Tanda, Rajtnahl and Miirshidab&d during 
the Mahomedan rule 1200 — 1757 A.D. 

Mr. William Irvine gave us a final contribution of his mast 
valuable series of notes and observations on the Later Mughals. 

** The MallarYastika grant ofNandana” by Babu Pani- 
mesvar Dayal is a paper on a copper-plate inscription in Sans- 
krit discovered in the district of Gya. The inscription which 
is dated the year “ 232” (supposed by the writer to be of 
the Gupta era) records the grant by a chieftain named Nond;^ 
na, of the village Malla Yastika, to a Brahman named Ravi- 
Svamin of the Gargya Gotra and Yajurveda. In his article 
on the “ Mathura Inscriptions in the Indian Museum ” Babu 
Raklialdas Banerjee reproduces mechanical facsimiles of the in- 
scriptions and discusses their readings and translations as pub- 
lished by Dr. Mitra, Professor Dawson, and Dr. Liiders. Tlu* 
same writer in his paper on Saptagrama gives a systematic 
account of the place from the peric^ of its conquest by the 
Mahomedans to the time of the Portuguese settlement. ^ In a 
note added to the paper Dr. Bloch edits an Arabic iniwription 
left unnoticed by Dr. Blochmann, who published some time ago, 
in the Journal of the Society, most of the Arabic and Persian 
inscription that still exist at Saptagr&ma. 

Only one number of the Memoirs was published during we 
year under review, namely, A Polyglot List of Birds in Turki, 
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Manchu and Chinese.” This is an attempt by Dr. Russ to utilise 
the resources of the great Dictionary in five languages pi'eparcd 
by tlie order of the Chinese Emperor K’ien Lung, of which only 
one copy is known to exist to-day, namely, the Manuscript in tlie 
British Museum. Three hundred and sixty bird names occur 
in this work, and of these upwards of 20t) liave been approxi- 
mately identified. 

An extra number of the Journal contains a (Iraminar and 
Dictionary of the Kanawari, a dialect of the Punjab. A com- 
plete structure of the dialect is clearly set fortli in the gram- 
mar in the course of only 27 pages. The Dictionary, wliich 
• oiisists of I.S8 pages, embodies the principal words in Roman 
character explained in English together with an occasional 
jliscussion of their etymology. The works have been compiled 
by Pandit Tikaram Joshi, and edited by Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S. 

Mathematics and the Natural Sciences. 

The total number of contributions to tlie Society's publica- 
tions under the heading Mathematics and the Natural Sciences 
is si^ventcen : of them one is in pure mathematics, one is in 
mineralogy, two are in chemistry, one in geology, four in zoo- 
logy, and eight in botany. 

The Society published during 1909 Professor Syamdas 
Mukhopadhyaya’s second paper on A General Theory of (heuhu 
Hnff C(mic8. 

On rluly 7th, 1909, Professor Sommerfeldt exliibited before 
it at a general meeting a modification of Websky’s ({eniomeler 
which he had devised. The modification enables crystals to be 
measured accurately as by a thcodolite-geniomoter. 

Mr. Hooper’s paper on Tamarisk manna names the origin 
of the exudation : and the author shows that the chief sugar in 
it is not mannite, but a saccharose. Babu Bidhu Bhusan Dutta 
in a paper on The Constituents of the roots of Ariscema concinr 
nmi, Schott, and A. spedosum, Mart., points out tliat these 
two famine foods contain a considerable amount of nutriment, 
^^hiefly starch. Babu Hem Chandra Das-Gupta in a short 
paper called attention to a fossil shell of the genus Goniomya 
from the Cretaceous rocks of Southern India, different specifically 
from any hitherto described. Dr. N. Annandale had exhibited 
before the Society on Nov. 4, 1908, specimens of the Polyzoon— • 
Pcctimtella burmanica, from Puri, Bengal : and a note on this 
(Exhibit was published in the Society's Proceedings during 1909. 
Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, on Feb. 3rd, 1909, called the attention of 
the Society to the MosquiUhlarvcs eating propensity of fish of the 
iienus Haplochilus: and asked for co-operation in making fur- 
tlier observations. He states that seve^ species of this genus 
^>f smdl fishes are voracious feeders on the larve. Dr. H. ^avis 
'^^nkins at a special meeting on Feb. .17th, .1909, brought the 
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matter of Sea-fishing before the Society: his paper ha» been 
published as a pamphlet. Major Wall’s valuable Monograph 
of the. 8m Snakes has been issued as Memoir No. 8 of the 2nd 
volume : it is veiy completely illustrated. 

Of botanic papers there are eight to mention. Babu Niba- 
ran Chandra Bhattacharjee called attention to the in 
which Marsilia quadrifdlia only fruits when the water in which 
it has been growing has receded from it, and left it dry. Mr. 
H. Martin Leake’s paper on Indian cottons, entitled Studies in 
the Experimental Breeding of Indian Cottons : on buds and branch 
ing, is of importance. His object being to breed a race of 
cotton suitable for cultivation at Cawnpur, with the good lint 
of the slow maturing cottons, but early, he has been observing! 
the characters in bud development which lead to early or lat(* 
maturity, in order to recognise such as combine with the desir- 
able quantities in the lint, and how to set to work to breed out 
what is not required. Mr. E. P. Stebbing has sent to the Society 
his observations on the Tjoranthm parasite of the Moru and Ban oaks 
(Qmreusdihlata, Lindl., and Quercus incanai Boxb.) : he shows 
how destructive the parasite is to these oaks in the neighbourhood 
of Naini Tal and in Kumaon: the parasite’s seeds are distri- 
buted by birds; they affect more easily a lodgment if the 
branches of the oaks are moss-covered, and finally with the aid 
of boring beetles kill the limbs of the trees. In part 4 of vol. 
Ixxiv, Sir George King’s ilfufertab fora Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula has been continued. The part contains accounts of 
the orders Gesnerace® by Mr. H. N. Ridley, and Verbenacea* 
by Mr. J, Sykes Gamble: with the index, it runs to 180 pages. 
Mr, Burkill has diagnosed two varieties of the lemon oil grass— 
Cymbopogon Martini. Prof. P. Briihl has contributed a long 
and useful paper on Recent plant immigrants into Bengal : 234 
species are named by him : their origin discussed, and the causes 
of these introduction. America has supplied 54 7% of these 
immigrants. The origin of twp Indian drugs Astukhudus and 
Mishini Tita have been discussed by Mr. Burkill. 

Anthropology, eto. 

Only two papers on anthropological subjects have been 
published duiing the year, both in the Journal. Both deal, 
directly or indirectly, with a subject of great interest to which 
comparatively little attention has been paid, vix., the exact . 
meaning to be attached to the words translated in English as 
‘*BOul” by writers on the comparative religion of primitiTC 
peoples. The titles of the two papers are: — 1. KathiKasham. 
The Soul-departure” Feast as practised by the Tangkid 
Nagas, Manipur, Assam : by the Rev. Wm. Pettigrew. 2. The 
Theory of Souls among the Malays of the M^y Peninsub : 
by N. Annandale, D.Sc. 
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Medical Section. 

Meetings of this Section have been held each montli, ex- 
cept during the vacation, and the interest and attendance has 
been well maintained. The first two monthly meetings were 
devoted to a continuation of the discussion on Tubercular 
affections in India, which brought out many important facts 
regarding the prevalence of this very serious disease. Lt.-Col. 
PiTgrim dealt with the records of the European (General 
Hospital for some years, while Major Mulvaney worked out 
the incidence in the Bengal jails, illustrating the prevalence in 
different parts of the province by charts. Drs. Pcarse and 
(hatterjee gave figures regarding tubercle in Calcutta, where 
an increase in its prevalence appears to have taken place in 
recent years. The frequency with which it affects a number of 
members of a household points to its infectiousness and the 
necessity of the treatment of the early cases in a properly 
equipped sanitorium. Captain Delany contributed an interest- 
ing paper on the sanitorium treatment of phthisis, which 
clearly brought out the fact that climate plays a part of only 
Hec'ondar^ 'importance compared with careful treatment and 
regulation of every detail of life, which can only be secured in 
a fully equipped institution under a specially qualified medical 
man. After an exhaustive discussion extending over three 
me(dings the following resolution was unanimously carried 

‘*The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
having discussed the subject of tuberculous disease in 
Bengal, and its wide prevalence, are of the opinion 
that it is an extremely common cause of great 
suffering and mortality both among the European and 
Indian communities, and therefore venture to call the 
attention of the Government of India and the local 
Governments to the urgent necessity for providing a 
properly equipped sanitorium for the treatment of 
early phthisis, such as has been provided, with most 
satisfactory results, in nearly all civilised countries.” 

This resolution has been preKnted by Sir Thomas Holland, 
aa President of the Society, to t^e Patron, His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and vriU, it is bopi^, in due time bear fruit, m the 
discussion has estabUsbed tbe fiict that tuberouiar diseases 
cause far more suffering and death in India tban even obolera 
and many other dreaded troineal diseases. 

Another interesting disoussion took plsce on a paMr of 
Hossack on plague, in which he vigoroudy attacked the 
concludons of the Bombay Plague Oommiesipn. Major 
Vaughan contributed a valuable paper on Smaltpox based <m 
experience in the isolation wards at tiie Campbell 
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Hospital, and it is satisfactory to note that his good work has 
recently received recognition from the Government. Surgical 
practice was represented by a paper on Prostatectomy bv 
Lt.-Col. Brown. At the last meeting of the year, adiscii^ 
sion on the prevalance of diseases of the circulatory system 
was opened by Lt.-Col. Drury, and wiU be continued at a 
later meeting. It already promises to make important addi. 
tions to our knowledge of the subject. In addition to the 
above-mentioned papers, others of less importance were reail, 
numerous rare and interesting cases and specimens were 
shown, while a demonstration on the precipitant test for the 
differentiation of human from other mammalian blood was given 
by Lt.-Col. Sutherland. Altogether the work of the Medical 
Section has bi'on maintained at a high level. 

Further additions have been made to the numbeis of 
medical men belonging to the Society, a notable feature being 
the joining of recruits from nearly every province of India, 
largely on account of the efforts wliich have been made to 
found a Reference Medical Library by contributions of sets of 
Journals by the members themselves. In addition to about 50 
Medical Journals, which are being received without cost to the 
Society, by an arrangement made by the Medical Secretary with 
the Editor of the Indian Medical Oazeite, many valuable seta 
of back numbers of Medical Journals and other books have been 
presented by Surgeon-General Bomford, Lt.-Colonel Harris, 
Lt. -Colonel Crawford, Dr. Bentley, and the Medical Secretary. 
Unfortunately owing' to financial and other difficulties during 
the three-and-a-half years that the Medical Section has been 
in existence, only a very small sum has been spent by the 
Society on the purchase of the medical books, although 
through the f'fforts of the medical members several thousand 
rupees worth have been added to the library. In future any 
additions of the medical members must depend on recruit- 
ing from beyond Calcutta, and such can only be obtained by 
the foundation of a Medical Reference Library, which is the 
crying need of the profession in India. In the annual addietf 
delivered in February 1909, the President said: “For this 
substantial addition to our strength (over 100 in the last five 
years, that is, more nearly one-fourth of the total numbers) 
we have to be grateful mainly tt) the medical profession f roin 
whom our recent members have been in a large measure re- 
cruited, and 1 trust that this will prove to be a source of 
constant supply of strength, if we find ourselves in a posi- 
tion, as we hope we may, to provide an adequate medical 
library for reference and research.” It is a matter for oo^ 
gratulation that the Council has now arranged to make a start, 
in this direction by providing a substantial sum in the next two 
years for the puroh^e of some standard works of reference on 
the different tranches of medicine. 
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Bibliotheca Indica. 

Of the 25 fasciculi of texts of diilorout dimensions pnblisli- 
ed in the Bibliotheca Indica series during tlie year under review 
].) belong to Brahmanic Sanskrit, 4 to Jaiua Sanskrit, 1 to 
Jaina Prakrit, 1 to Buddhist Sanskrit, 1 to Tibetan, and the 
ivniaining 3 to Persian literature. The fasciculi include Mr. 
Beveridge’s translation of the Akbarnama, vol. ii, faso. vi, 
ilaliamahopadhyaya Oandra Kanta Tarkalankar’s revised 
fditiou of tlic Gobiiillya Grihya-sutra, and Yoga4astra, fasc. ii, 
edited by the learned Jaina Sadhu Sri Vijayadharma Suri. Of 
the new works sanctioned last year, 6 fasciculi have been pub- 
lislirtl this year, viz. 

(1) One fasciculus (216 pages) of Oobfiila-pariiifla edited 
with a gloss by Mahamahopadhyaya Oandra Kiinta Tarkalan- 
kara. It embodies tlireo distinct treatises, called respectively — 
Snaua-siitra (a treatise on ablution), Sandhyfi-siitra (a tn'atise 
on daily prayers), and Sraddha-kidpa (a treatise on oblations 
offered to the dead ancestors). 

(2) One fasciculus (192 pages) of Karma-pradipa (a lamp 
of rituals) edited by Maliamahopadhyaya Oandra Kanta Tar- 
fcSlahkar. It embodies the text of Katyayana together with 
the eommontory of Nftrftyanopadhyaya and a gloss by the editor 
liiinscif. 

(3) One fasciculus (214 pages) of HaralatS edited by Pandit 
K.imal Krislma Smrtitirtha. This work, which treats mahily 
of mourning and rejoicing observances, is said to have been 
written by Aniruddha Bhatta in the eleventh century A.11. 

(4) One fasciculus (96 pages) of SantinMa-emta, a 
b'vetiimbara Jaina work on the life and teachings of Skntinatha 
the 16th Tlrthahkara, edited by Muni Indra Vijaya. Tlie 
author of the work was Ajitaprabha Suri, who is said to have 
lived in Gujarat in 1250 AJD. 

(5) One fasciculus (96 pages) of Parlksamukha-sutra, a 

Oigambara Jaina treatise on Logic, by MSnikya Nandi (8(X1 
i.D.l, together with the commentary of Anantaidrya (about 
iDoO A.D.) edited by Mahamahopfidhyaya Satis Chandra Vidya- 
I'husana. , „ . . . 

(6) One fosciculuB (110 pages) of a history of Gujarat m 
Persian, by 3fir Abu Turab Vail (about 1674 AtD.)t edited with 
iitroduotion and notes by Dr. E. D. Boss. 


Coins. 

Nine gold, 23 silver and 31 copper were mesmted to 
Society in the year under report. They may be classified 
^ follows 
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GoW— 

Kedara , . . . . . . . 1 

Kuniara Pala Deva of Qanauj • • .1 

Oanga Dynasty of Kalinga . . . . ] 

Vijayanagar * .. .. .. 

Tadavas of Devagiri . . . . II 

Silver — 

Arakan . . . . . . . . 1 

Gujarat Dynasty . . . , - • 5 

Mughal .. .. .. ..9 

Sikh .. .. .. .. 1 

Nalave State . . . . . . 0 

East India Company . . . . . . ] 

Copper — 

Malwa Dynasty . . . . . . 28 

Ancient North Indian . . . . . . 3 


Five of the gold and 16 of the above silver coins were 
received from the Koyal Asiatic Society, Bombay ; one gold 
and 28 copper coins from the Central Provinces Government : 
one gold and seven silver coins from the Punjab Government, 
one gold coin from the United Provinces Government, one 
gold coin from the Mysore State, one silver coin from the 
Burma Government, and three copper coins from Lt.-Col. 
Godfrey, C-I-E. 

The Numismatic Secretary examined and reported on 
tifteen cases of treasure trove comprising six gold, 641 silver, 252 
bullion and 248 copper coins, or 1 147 coins in idl. Notices of the 
rarer coins discovered in the course of these examinations are 
to be found in the pages of the Numismatic Supplement. 

Two issues of the Numismatic Supplement* have appeared 
during the year under report, containing notes of considerable 
interest to Indian Numismatists. The contributors to the 
Numismatic Supplement were the Bev. Dr. G. P. Taylor* 
Lt.-Col. Vost, and Messrs. W. Irvine, H. Beveridge, B* Burn. 
B. B. Whitehead, Framji Jamasjee Thanawala, and H. Nelson 
Wright. 


Beport on the Searoh for Bandexit ManoBoripts. 

During the year 1909, Mah&mahopftdhyaya Harapr^ 
sada Sftstr! had charge of the operationsin search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; and he made several trips to Benares for the 
acquisition of Sanskrit Manuscripts, his retirement giving him 
leisure to devote to this business. The snooess of his mnleavour 
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niiiy be measured by the fact that 1,673 MSS. have been secured 
fur Government. 

Tlie majority of manuscripts belong to tlie families of two 
well-known Pandits and MS. collectors of Benares. (I) Hari- 
krsna Vyasa was a Sarasvata Brahmana of the highest distinc- 
tion in the Punjab. He came early in his life to Benares, accom- 
panying liis ag^ mother, who wanted to lay her tenes in tl)e 
Eloly City. His business was to recite Puranas and the Vedanta. 
He had numerous Sannyasis among his pupils. He was an in- 
defatigable collector of MSS., and several distinguished Pandits 
of B(*nares used to borrow MSS. from his collection. He beeWe 
a recognised Pandit of liis time and died at the ripe age of 
!H) in the year 1894 A.H., leaving a collection of abo}it 3,000 
.MSS. and much house property to his sons, HrslkeRa and 
Vidyadliara. Vidyadhara sold a part of his share of the 
pat(‘rnal collection to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a part 
to Gf^rman and English MS. collectors. HrslkeSa died in May. 
1909, and his share has been secured for the Government of 
India. Pandita Harikrsna Vy^ copied inanuscripts himself 
and employed scribes to copy them. He got some manuscripts 
from the Caitanya Matha. Many lie got from Dhundupani 
Hhaita, who lived near Kala-Bhairava, and who collected all 
the manuscripts of twenty different Pandits. But the majority 
qf ills manuscripts came from Manmi Bhuhja (a seller of fried 
<rrain) who used to advance provisions to indigent students 
and I’andits on the security of their MSS. ; and the forfeiture 
of those manuscripts enabled him to make a large collection, 
whicli lie sold to Harikrsna. Harikrsiia wrote several tracts in 
Siiiiskrit and was never slow in expressing liis opinion on tlie 
curnmt religious and social topics of the day. 

(II) Laksminarayana Kavi was a Bhat Brahmana from 
the Punjab. He was a pupil of Pandita Th&kura Datta. He 
was at Benares for 58 years. Ue was a poet, ^rud wrote 
Sanskrit verses, with considerable fluency. He died in 1909, 
aged 80. His business was to recite Saptasati at the temple 
ot Annapurna. He also was a noted Pkndita of his time, and 
(jolhvted a large number of manuscripts from various sources. 
Hic copy of the Mahabharata in his collection belonged 
<Mji/itially to Sadananda Vyasa, who was the chief expounder 
of the Puranas at the VyasorPltha at Valujika-Paras in the city 
of Benares. During the last quarter of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century, Sadananda Vyasa wm a very 
]>ei»ular expounder of. the Puranas, and he acquired much 
Wealth in his profession. He had no son, and Laksmin&rayanft 
Kjivi got his manuscripts from his widowed dai^hter. Many 
of Sadananda’s Sanskrit works are to be found in the l^nares 
‘'Sanskrit College Library. Laksmlnfirayana hod a widowed 
daughter-in-law, who sold his ooUectim of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
to tlie Government of India. 
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Besides the copy of the Mahabharata above referred to, 
several Saihhitas of the Siva PuraAa have been acquired, sucli 
as Rudra Sauiliita, Bhauma Samhita, Vayaviya Sarnhita, Koti- 
rudra Sanihitil, and so on. Several nighaptus, too, have beni 
acquired, such as Bajanighantu, Sarvanighantanukramanika. 
Madana Vinodanighantu, Bhavaprak^anighantu, Nama-Ratiin- 
karanighantu, <4ahanighantu and Amarakosanighanlu. 

The HarikrsuarCollection is specially rich in manuscripts of 
Upanisad literature. OF the Vrhadaranyaka, it contains com- 
mentaries by Nllakaiitha and by Nityanand^rama. It is a 
well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka commented upon by 
Shhkaracarya belongs to the KanvaSakha of the White Yajur- 
veda. But this collection has vrtti commentaries by Nlla- 
kantha, Dviveda Oariga and by Vasudevar Brahma Bhagavan on 
the Vrliadaranyaka of the Madhyandina-sakhil of the White 
Yajurvcda. There arc several Upanisads in this collection, 
commented upon by Dilmodara Sastrl, a name unknown to 
Aufrccht. The commentary on tlie Prasna Bhasya by Narayan- 
endra, and Svetasvataropanisadvivarana by ifnanottama appear 
to be altogether new. In the Bundle containing Nyilya works, 
there are many rare and valuable works, of which Nyaya Kau- 
tuka and Nyaya-siddhanta-sanigraha seem to be unknown to 
Aufrecht. Of the Vedanta works, Vedanta-Parijata by Sada- 
nanda with a commentary entitled Vedanta-Parijata-Manjari by 
the author himself is not in Aufrecht, but unfortunately the 
MS. is incomplete. Aufrecht says in Vol, 1 that the name 
Vodanta-Vibhavana belong to two works, one by Narayana 
Yati, and the other by Narayanacarya. But he corrects the 
statement in Vol. TI by saying that the work and the com- 
mentary are both by Narayanatirtha. For the statement in 
the first volume liis authority is Keilhorn’s list, and for that 
in the second the catalogue of Ulwar manuscripts. The MS- 
No. 8562 of our collection says that the text is by Narayana 
Yati, and the commentary is by Narayanatirtha. But these 
appear to bo one and the same person, as both are disciples of 
Rama Govinda and students of Vasudova. Of the Purvami- 
mainsa, there is a manuscript of a new commentary on th6 
Sutras by BameSvara in tliis collection. Samkhyarkrama- 
Dlpika purports to be the instructions imparted by Kapila to a 
Brahmana, and according to one manuscript to Asuri. It is 
written in the form of the most ancient stage of Sutra liter- 
ature. The twenty-five Knplla Sutras are imbedded in it. Tw 
manuscripts were known to Dr. B&jendra Lala Mittra, a third 
'correctly and beautifully written has been acquired for the 
Gk>vemment. In the Samkhya tradition, Kapila comes as the 
first historical teacher, Asuri the second, Bodhu third, and Vm- 
caSikha fourth. PancaSikha is mention^ in the S&ntiparva of 
the Mahftbharata. Bodhu or Bodhu is known from Chinese 
sources. But Asuri is not mentioned in the Mahfibhfirata at 
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He seems to have been foigotten when that great work 
was written. If, as some manuscripts testify, Asuri is one of 
tho interlocutors in this work, it is really an important dis- 
covery. It is throughout written in the Sutra form, not in the 
foroi of comparatively modem Sutras like Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 
V’^atsyayana’s Kamasutra and even Panini’s Aatndhyayi, but 
in the more ancient form of the Sutras of VaSistha and Ootama. 
Jainiirii Sutra-kaSika is a commentary on astrological Sutras 
attributed to Jaimini. The commentator is Malayavarma, a 
Raja of Kumayun. 

Abhinava Gupta was a noted Sieiiva teacher of Kasrair. 

A complete copy of his commentary on the Gita has been 
found in the collection acquired from Laksmi Narayana Kavi. 
Siitarania-kutuhala.a work on chess-play, ap])eais to be new in 
this collection. Samkhya-pradipa, Vidyamanjarl, Commentary 
oil Sfiryasataka by Valambhatta Payagunde, Nimvaditya- 
prastfiva, Nimvadityalaghustava and Ratnodyota by (Iranjiva 

new works found in this collection. 

Of the eight schools of Sanskrit grammar, the Jinondra 
School is the least known. Twelve or thirteen years ago, a 
description of the work appeared in the pages of Indian Anti- 
quary, and a search was at once instituted in Benares, to find 
if a copy of that work was available. At last a manuscript was 

traced in one of the richest Jama-Upasrayas in that city, and 

ii copy procured for Government. Prom Nopal came two 
manuscripts, one of which, EkallavIra-canda-Maharosanatan- 
Ira, represents the modern mystic worship of Tantrik Bud- 
dhism. No amount of persuasion would procure the work at 
Kathniundu from the Vajracaryas there. They say that it is 
their Guhya worship and should not go to profane hands. 
Fortunately, however, the work has been procured this year. 
Snrasanigraha by Batnakara Misra is a Smriti compilation 
current at Chittagong. It is ono of those works by whicli, on 
tile loss of political power, the Brahmapas sought to keep up 
tlieir ascendency in the Hindu society. It is written 
throughout on a thick bark procurable in Assam and Chittar 
gong only. 

Two volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manusenpts we m 
the ])ress, over forty forms of which have been printed off. 
The volumes could not be completed owing to interruptions on 
account of tours, both in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, and 
of Bardic Chronicles. Hankrana-Vyasa collection of 667 manu- 
rripts have been fully catalogued. 

Seandi fbr Arabic and Pendan Manusoripts. 

The year under review is the first second quin- 

quennial sanction of the Government of India for the pearoii 
of Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. The Government of India 
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has been pleased to grant a sum of rupees five thousand a year 
during the quinquennial period. 

During the absence of Dr. Ross from India (February. 
August) Mr. O. H. Tipper, M.A., F.6.S., was in charge of 
the work, and under his supervision a general list of Die 
manuscripts, on the system of the previous catalogue printed 
under the supervision of Dr. Ross, was prepared. 

On the return of Dr. Ross, travelling Maulavis were seat 
in different parts of India such as Benares, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Lahore and Hyderabad; and some valuable additions liave 
been made to the collection. Special attention was paid to 
gathering information about private libraries. In Hyderabad 
the libraries of Nawab Sirtaj Jung, A.D.C. to H.H. the Nizam, 
and of Mulla Abdul Qayyum, deceased, were visited by Maulavi 
Hafiz Nazir Ahmad. The former contains 677 manuscripts and 
2,957 printed books, out of which about 120 manuscripts are 
old and in good condition; among the latter are some rare 
and valuable MSS., particularly the Aurang-namah is of special 
interest. It is a history (in Persian Poetry) of Shah Jahan, 
and of the civil wars among his sons till the accession of 
Aurang Slvah better known in history as Aurangzib. it 
was composed in 1072 A.H. and seems to be the autograph 
copy containing some 7,800 and odd verses : the author appears 
to be one Haqiri. 

The authorities at the request of Dr. Ross kindly per- 
mitted a transcription from the original to be made for tlie 
Society. 

During the year under review, 164 manuscripts were 
purchased for the total sum of Rs. 3,434, and the collection 
is representative of almost every branch of literature and 
science. 

Of the recent acquisition the following manuscripts are 
of interest : — 

1. At-Tahdib-fit-Taf^ir, a very old copy, dated A.H. 674, 
comprising the commentary on the latter half of the eighth 
chapter to the first half of the eleventh chapter of the Quran, 
by Abu Sa’ad Muhsin bin Karamat-al-Jashami-al-Baihaqi, who 
flourished in the fifth century of the Muhammadan era. 

2. Bahrul Madahib, a rare and> valuable work on theology, 
by an Indian author ‘Abdul Wahhab al-Qudwa’i al-Qannauji, 
better known as Mun’im ILhan, composed in A.H. 1126, and 
dedicated to the king Farrukh Siyar (1124-1131). 

3. Tuhfatul-Masiha, on autograph copy of a very useful 
medical work in Persian, dealing with the prop^ies of simple 
and compound medicine ; ingredients and their chemical 
solutions; diseases and therapeutics; prescriptions and des- 
criptions of herbs with their medicinal properties, with^me 
very useful prescriptions and specifics due to the author s 
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association with hermits and ascetics in course of his wander* 
ings through jungles, composed in 1160-1749 by a Christian 
named Dominic Gregory Yutist (Jesuit) known as Dakhani Beg, 
son of John Yutist. The author belonged to Aleppo, but 
came to India and settled at Shalijalianabad, and subsequently 
at Udaipur under the service of Bana Jagat Singh to whom 
he dedicated this work. 

A list of the drugs and medical ingredients with their 
(•(luivalents in Portuguese is given at the beginning of llie 
copy. 

4. A splendid old copy of the Quran beautifully ilhimi- 
iiaUHl at the b^inning, once in the possession of the celebrated 
Abdur Rahim Khan Khanan, the first prime minister of the 
L'mperor Akbar. A note explaining the way of taking omen 
from the Koran is written in the handwriting of the Khan 
Khanan on the -last folio of the MS. Another note at the 
lieginning is in the handwriting of Muhammad Salih, the well- 
known author of the Amal-i-SMih, and a distinguished iiistorian 
of Shah Jahan’s time. 

o. A very old copy (apparently written in the fourteenth 
century) of the ninth volume of the well-known history, by 
'Ixmldin Abul Husain asli-Shaibani known as Ibn-i-Athir, 
who died in WIO A.H. 

6. A rare ami unique collection of the ten valuabh' 
treatises (all autographs) by the following ten eminent ‘Ulamas 
of the 10th century A.H., who composed these works at the 
n-(|nost of the distinguished Wazir ‘All Shir Nawa’i (dated A.H. 
tiOti) for the Qazi of Samarkand, who requested the Wazir 
to send him specimens of their learning, particularly of 
the subjects in which each of them was supposed to be a 
iiiaster. The collection consists of Arabic treatises with a 
Turkish poetical version of the Ghihil Hadis of Jaini (died 
tttts A.H.) by the Wazir himself. 

(а) A treatise in Arabic on theology, by Saifuddin 
A^mad Taftazani. 

(б) A treatise in Arabic on the Science of tradition, by 

Amir JamMuddin Ataullah-al-Husaini, died 926 
A.H. 

(c) A treatise in Arabic on the excellence of learning 
and learned men, by ‘Abdul ‘Aziz bin Muhammad 
bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz al-Abhari. 

(d) A treatise in Arabic on the various readings of the 
Quran, by Hali^ Nasimddin Qari. 

(e) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, Theology and Science, 

lyKamaluddin Shirw&ni, died 90S A.H. 

(/) A treatise in Arabic on Logic, by Amir ‘Ataullah 
Ma^hadi, died 913 A.H. 

(g) A treatise in Arabic on Theology, by ‘Ogman. 
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(/i) A short commentary on a portion (Mabhap-i-Aghlat- 
i-Hiss) of Sharh-i-Mawuqif, by Burhanuddin ‘Ataul- 
lah ar-Bazi, died 902 A.H. 

(i) A commentary in Arabic on ‘Arba‘jn-i-Navavi, better 
known as the Hadis of Jibrail, by Fasihuddin 
Nizami, died 917 A.H. 

(/) A Turkish t)oetiGal version of the Ghihil Hadii» of 
Jami, by ‘Ali Shir, died 906 A.H 

7. As-Sirat-l-Mustaqim wa Mukluilifat-i-Ahl-il-Jaliim, a 
controversial work against the Christians and the Jews, by 
Abul ‘Abbas Ahmad bin Abdul Halim bin Abd-al-Salam bin 
Taiiniyah (died 728 A.H.) — a very rare work, of which the only 
other known copy is in the Berlin Library. 

Other interesting manuscripts will be noted in a later 
and detailed report. In conclusion, the Officer-in-charge of the 
Search wislies to express his satisfaction with the valuable 
work done by Maulavi Hahz Nazir Ahmad ; the first travelling 
Maulavi of the Society; Maulavi Hasir Bazavi, the second 
travelling Maulavi; and Moulavi Abdul Hamid, the resident 
Maulavi. 


Search for Bardic Chronicles. 

In the annual report for the year 1908 it is stated that 
“ during the year Major Baldock resigned his office and Malia- 
mahopadhyaya Sudhakar Dvivedi, of the Benares Sanskrit Col- 
lege, was appointed to supervise and direct this collection of MSS. 
No further progress has been reported.” Li fact nothing was 
done during the year under review, and very little during the 
four years since the receipt of the Government of India’s letter 
requesting the Asiatic Society to submit a preliminary report 
on the conservation of Bardic MSS. 

The President, Sir Thomas Holland , K.C.I.E., requested 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastrl to submit a note 
on the subject. The note was considered in the February Council 
and Pandit Shastrl was appointed to take charge of the work. 
Ho travelled in Gujrat and Bajputana for two months, from 18th 
September to 18th November, visiting Jaipore, Jodhpore, and 
Baroda, interesting chiefs and leading men of Bajputana and 
Gujrat in the work. At Jaipore the Prime Minister, Namb 
8&hib, permitted the Shastrl to see all the Th&kur SaUbs 
then residing at the city. The old class Thakur S&hibs, 
who took a pride in their Bardic songs, were all grateful to the 
Government of India for undertaking a conservation of their 
nationid history which no single State could do with thorough* 
ness, and promised their entire support. The younger generar 
tion of Thakur Sahibs, who did not take much interest in these 
old-worldL ballads, were roused to a sense of responsibility m 
this matter and promised to collect tlieir family songs, and to 
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make them over to the Shaetrl when he wonld come again. 
The Maharaja of Baroda took a personal interest in the Bardic 
rlironicles, granted the Sbastrl a private interview, and pro- 
mised to help V"! in collecting Marhatta and Oujrati ballads in 
Guirat and Katiawar. His Devan, Mr. R. C. Dutt, introduced 
tlw Shastrl to loading men in these provinces and promised 
him every support. It was very little known at the time that 
Mr. Dutt would so soon bo snatched away from his new sphere 
of activity by the cruel hand of death. Munshi Jagamohanlal, 
Private Secretary to tlie Maharaja of Ulwar, introduml tile 
Shastrl to an AU-India Conference of literaiy men, then sitting 
at Baroda; and Sampat Hao Gaikwar, the Maharaja’s brother, 
introduced’ him to all scholars that take an interest in this 
l»ranch of National Literature. 

At .Todhporo the Darbar under the advice of the enlight- 
ened RRo Bahadur Sukdevaprasad. C.I.K., senior member of 
the MehakumR Khas, undertook the collection and oven Iho 
imblication of tlie Bardic songs by their own agency and at 
their own cost under the expert supervision of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Shastrl was requested to tell them defi- 
nitelv what is to be done, and he submitted a note which they 
annroved, and according to which they issued orders, and 
appointed men for the collection of Bardic songs throughout 
their dominions. The Maharaja himself took a peraonal inter- 
est in the matter, and in a private interview assur^ the Shastrl 
that, his government is prepared to do everytlung to further 
tlie object of the Government of India. 

The Bardic songs are veiy httle 
provinces of Rajputfina and Gujrat. Pliakur ^ 

Singji of Malsisar in Sekhavati, a 

sant with this branch of literature, gave the Shartrt every oppo^ 
tunitv of learning and understanding the ^rdic PJ®" 

seiitcd him with aU books necessary for understanding them, 

and granted him long interviews imd X^astrl 

liest and the most learned bards living at Jaipore. The ohMtrt 
is grateful tohimfor all the enlighten^ trouble !»« 
and records publicly the appreciation of his work. M h 
instance, Thakur Lhib KeSari Singp, of Aorol ^ 

his disp^ tlie valuable coUeotion of Bai^c works 

to his Cy and freely ^ ‘‘teSuma^aTS 

hopadhyayaMorardanji, a member of t^^® ^petior 

Jodhpore,aCarana by caste and himseK a baidrf s^nor 
abilities, regarded as one of the foremost mm ® 
really ddighted to find that the Government of Iniais tajmg » 

interest in what he considered as the P™P®J „olleotion in 

anddideveiythingtomaketheooU^^ ^ 

Narwar a saccess. Pfcp** Eamimth »am , 

Kishenghar CotmeU, who was hm^ with « 
Malsisii, and who has written a history of Bajputana ftom 
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Bardic Bources, gave much valuable aBsistance and advice and 
promised to help the Shastrl at Kishenghar when ho would 
go there. Barhat Balabux, of Hanutia, promised to do ajiy 
amount of editing work for the Asiatic Society^ He has dc* 
voted Ids whole life in the collection and elucidation of Bardic 
history in B&jputana. Munshi Deviprasad, an officer in the 
reserved list of the Jodhpur Darbar, was deputed by tliat 
Durbar to accompany the Shastrl wherever he went. The 
Munshi ’s family migrated from Delhi to Bhopal, from Bhopal 
to Ajmere, and from Ajmere to various States in Bajputana. 
His accurate and extensive knowledge of history written 
in Persian, and the keen interest he feels in the antiquities, 
archaeology, and ethnology of Rajputana was of great service 
to the Shastrl. Pandit Tukaram Vaman Saligrain, with whose 
assistance Mr.^ Akworth made his now classic collection of 
Marhatta ballads, has made another collection of more thaji 60 
such ballads, and is prepared to place his whole collection at the 
disposal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under certain condi- 
tions. Ram Ram Murtanda Bhamburkur. head clerk to the 
Private Secretary of the Maharaja of Oaikwar, has made a very 
respectable collection of the Marhatta ballads of the Gaikwar 
family, and is likely to publish them at the cost of the Gaikwar’s 
Government. 

The difficulty of the collection of the Bardic chronicles lies 
in the fact that the greater portion of thorn are still handed 
down by the word of the mouth. The written literature is 
not even a third of the oral. The bards are proverbially bad 
caligraphists. The little that thoy have written is illegible to 
others. It requires to have the services of trained scribes to 
write these songs in legible Nagri, keeping each word distinct 
from the other. Copying the songs, therefore , i^ not only difficult 
but verv costly. But thanks to the interest taken by Mal- 
sisar and other noblemen, such scribes can, with a little search, 
be had in many parts of Rajputana. Two such scribes have 
been already employed by the Sh^tr! to copy out Suraj- 
prakafia by Karanidana, a classical work on the history of 
Rajputana written about 200 years ago, and the Bardic 
chronicles of the family of Acroi in Jaipore, oi’ what is called 
the Balabhadrot family. 

The area which is to be explbred for the purposes of the 
conservation of Bardic chronicles is bounded on the north by 
Delhi, on the south by the Krisna, on the east by Behar, 
and on the west by the Indus. There is no knowing that Bar- 
dic chronicles do not exist beyond these limits. The meaning of 
the word Rajput is very vague. If it means anything definite 
it means any ruling family of high caste. A Rajput con- 
. not subsist without a Cirana. The Carana lives with the B&j* 
put, shares idl his' weals and woes and by his songs keeps him 
straight, rouses his spirits in moments' of depressioh, and keeps 
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hiin in tlie path of duty. The Rajput gives him land, 
villages, horses, camels, shawls, ornaments, and so forth, (heat 
ilnefa often grant him Lakh-pasao, ».e., movable and immovable 
property wortl^ a lac of rupees, sometimes for one song only. 
Mahamahopadhaya Morardanji received such Lakh-pasaos three 
times. His grandfather Bahkidas was granted Lakh-pasao 
twice in his life but was three times expelled the country for 
songs which too severely criticised the reigning princes’ actions. 
In Marwar alone the Carans enjoy the revenue of nearly .“ISO 
villages with an Income of over two lacs of rupees. 

But the Carans are not the only people that write verses 
in Rajputana. There is a song to the effect that they are 
rlover people and they attach themselves to Rajput alone, 
while Bhats write songs for all classes of men. The Bhats 
Aecm to be the older people than Carans. They are very 
jealous of the Carans. While Carans say that they keep the 
hajpiit straight, the Bhato say that they lead them astray. 
The Bhftis h^ very great influence over the Rajputs during 
the earlier centuries of the Muhammadan rule. Witness the 
Priihvirajrasa written by Cand Kavi, who was a Bhat. One 
of lus descendants, Suradas, the contemporary of Akbar, is still 
rt'garded as a great poet in Western India. The Bhats say 
that they are Brahmins, the Carans claim a divine descent, 
'hey think that they were descended from the celestial song* 
lers, Carans. 

Besides Bhats and C&raps there are Bado&s, the genealo- 
isis, who keep the genealogies of all castes; they also write 
oiigs in honour of their clients. The Dhulies or drummers, who 
ive by beating drums on all ceremonial occasions, also write 
listorio songs. Blr Bhan, an old Bardic work, was written by a 
)huli. Sevakas, a class of S&kadvlpf Brahmanas, whoofficiate 
0 the religious ceremonies of the Jains, also compose Bardic 
ongs. In some parganas of Marwar these are very influential . It 
umetimes so happens that B&jputs themsleves are writers, wd 
heir compositions are certainly valuable. Mab&rftja Man Sing, 
)f Jodhpur, who led an eventful life during the first quarter 
>f the ninet^nth century, was not only a patron of bards, but 
le was a bard himself. The Brahmins also do compose.^ They 
compose not only in vernacular but also in Sanskrit. Ajitodaya 
md Abhayodaya, describing the warlike operations of Ajit Sing 
md Avaya Sing, Rajas of Marwar in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, are written by a Brahmin poet, and are, to all 
ntonts and purposes, Bardic ohranicles. 

Not only Hindus but Jains also oompoM. Among the 
Bardic chroniclers there are many Jaina Banias- The Jaina 
monks, too, emmpoBe songs* The Rftsas in Gujrat, from which 

Mr. Forbesdrewhismaterialsfbr theBtemfilft, andtheDhfi^in 
Hajputona, have been found in Jain UpABram.^ TheDh^are 

not alwaysBaidio, but they often oontain Bardic songs. Nearljr 
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300 Dh&^ liave recently been published by Pandit Ramkaran 
of the historical Duptar of Jodhi^ur. 

In the Muhammadan State of Tonk and in Bharatpore there 
are Mahammadan Bhata who compose Bardic songs. 

In the Marhatta country the Bardic songs or Povadas are 
composed by a caste called Oandhalia. The great Sivaji im- 
mediately after stonning the fort oi Singhar sent for a Gan- 
dli&li and asked him to write a Povada. Povada is still extant. 
It is a long and spirited ballad in which Sivaji is the hero. The 
Launias are generally love songs, but they often celebrate histori- 
cal incidents. Anandafandi is a well-known writer of Launias. 
The Katars sung or recited rapidly like the whirl of a sword are 
also historical songs among the Marhattas. 

From the above it will be plain that these songs are written 
in Mai'hatti, Gujrati, Hindi, and in all the various dialects of 
Rajputiina, but the Rajputs and the Bards of Rajputiina 
invariably say that their songs are cither in Pingal or in Dihgal. 
Piiigal is a well-known wonl. It is the name of the first and 
moat celebrated writer in Sanskrit on Prosody. From his name 
the art of Prosody has come to be termed Piiigal. In Rajputana 
all songs in religious, amorous, and descriptive subjects are said 
to be Pingal, and all Bardic historical songs Dingals. It was 
extremely difficult to understand the difference between the two. 
Some say the distinction is that of stylo, others again that the 
distinction is in versification only, and every one is prepared to 
support this theory by facts. What is called Dihgal by one 
scholar is called Pihgal by another. 1 was told at Jaipur that 
the great work entitled Vaipsabhaskara composed at Bundi by 
Barhat Snrajmal, recently published from Jodhpur in nine 
volumes, is composed in the b^t Diiigal, but at Jodhpur it is re- 
garded as Pingal But it is believed that the explanation of Dih- 
gal as given by Mahamohopadhyay Morardanji is most leason- 
able. He says that its substratum is Marubhasa or Morwari, 
which is an Ungad bhasa, unpolished language. He compares it 
with Dagar, a stone in its natural state, or a lump of earth. It 
takes words from Sanskrit, various Prakrits, and various 
vernaculars, but corrupts them in an awful manner to suit the 
rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, and what is called Varnamaitrl or 
similarity of sounds. The rules of versification are the same in 
Pingal as in Dingal. The style also is*the same. So according to 
Morardan, it is a langui^e current among the bards based upon 
Marwari in which Sansknt, Prakrit, and vernacular words ore 
corrupted to suit the ear. As an instance of the corruption, he 
says that the word Dagar has been corrupted into Dingal to alli- 
terate with Pingal. Though it is an Ungad bh&sa, unpolidied lan- 
guage, it has many kow or dictionaries'. The HambIr N&ma- 
mal& is learnt by rote by every bard. A copy of the Pingal- 
kosa, a more recent work, has been secured for the Ctov- 
emment of India, and a larger kosa work of two G&rans* 
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tiitlier and son, containing 1,000,000 words is to be found at 
Jodlipur. 

It would be a serious omission not to mention the name of 
Ki*v. Dr. Macalister of Jaipur who most generously gave, in 
|j<*rpetual loan, the collection he liad made of Hindi MSS. to 
iluj Society. It contains one very valuable Bardic MS., 
namely, a collection of Vats. The historical literature of 
Rajputana is classified according to its degree of credibility 
into (I) Khyats, well known, historical (II) Vats, known 
facts, may be historical or not (III) Dantjirkatlia, legends of 
uncertain credibility (IV) Gup, story-telling, known to be 
incredible. 

Tliough it is an Ungad bhasa or an unpolished language the 
gifted Brahmana of the historical Duftar, Ramkaran, has pre- 
pared a very useful grammar of the Marubhasa which forms the 
substratum of the.Dingal. 

The importance of those Bardic chronicles lies in the his- 
torical information they afford. Dates are ofteii given, hut 
oftener not given. But they can always be ascertained, and 
soifietimes very accurately, from Persian sources. The histori- 
cal information shows tlie Hindu side of the question, and unless 
tlic Hindu and the Muhammadan side of every historical prob- 
lem is carefully weiglied, a true liistory of India cannot be 
written. For the history of Rajputana these chronicles very 
often afford the only reliable information. 

But the editing eff these songs and these chronicles is a 
work of great difficulty. Each song should be precedinl by 
tile historical incident which gives rise to the song, and should 
be followed by a literary commentary, as the Difigal is a very 
difficult language, and as sometimes words, current when the 
songs were written, have become obsolete or obsolescent. In 
the current language of Rajputana the songs should have two 
commentaries, the Vatartha and the Aksarartha, ».e., the histori- 
cal commentary and the word-for-word commentary. Tlie diffi- 
culty of making these commentaries is enhanced by the fact 
that similar and same names are often found in Rajput history. 
But fortunately Thakur Sahib Bhursimgji of Malsisar has 
set an example how these difficulties are to be overcome. He 
has published a work entitled Vividhasamgraha containing much 
Harffic matter with well-ascertained lustorio incident for each 
song. It is very useful. It is sure to be a guide to future 
editors, but it wanted a literary commentary, and he h^ print- 
ed off, and is about to publish, a real Bardic work entitled the 
Maharana YaBahprak&Sa with both historical and literary com- 
mentary in easy Hindi. 

The collection of Bardic chronicles, written md oral, and 
their pubUoation in critical editions is, what is thought of in the 
present report. Their trandation into English would be a que^ 
tion of time. 
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In view of tlio interest evinced by the chiefs and the lead- 
ing families of Rajputana and Gujrat, it is desirable that the 
work in search of Bardic chronicles should be continued, and 
if other states follow the example set by the enlightened Darbar 
of Jodhpur, the work will be easy and less costly, and the 
Government of India would earn the gratitude of their Hindu 
subjects for their endeavour to preserve the historical literature 
of Western India, as they have done by the conservation of 
Sanskrit and Persian manuscripts. 


The Report having been read, and some copies having 
been distributed, the Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Muklio- 
padhyaya, Vice-President, delivered an address. 

Annual Address, 1900. 

Gentlemen, 

During the last four years, it has been iny privilege to ad- 
dress the Society thrice on the occasion of our annual gatherings. 
Twelve months ago, when at the end of the second term of my 
office as President I reviewed the history of tlie Society during 
the last quarter of a century, I hoped, in the year following, to 
listen to a learned and brilliant discourse from my distinguished 
friend Sir Thomas Holland. Tlie absence of Sir Thomas Hol- 
land, however, has deprived us not only of liis able guidance 
but also of wliat would undoubtedly have proved one of the 
most striking of our long series of Presidential addresses. No 
one regrets more keenly than Sir Thomas himself his inability 
to address us this evening, and it is at his special request that f 
liave undertaken to review in brief outline the present position 
of the Society, and the progress of our work during the past 
year, and I trust I may claim your indulgence, however im- 
perfect the execution of my task may be. 

The first point upon which one naturally feels tempted to 
dwell on such an occasion, is the steady continuance of our 
material prosperity. The growth of the numerical strength of 
the Society, to wliicliT referred on the last occasion, has been 
maintained with undiminished vigour. In fact, during the last 
six years the strength of the Society has been increased by 
nearly forty per cent. We are indebt^ to the members of the 
Medical profession, in a considerable measure, for this accession 
of strength. It is a matter of some satisfaction that the 
Council has now found it possible to provide a special grant for 
the formation of a Reference Medical library, and the sum of 
Rs. 3,000, sanctioned for tins purpose, will" be spent in the 
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coui'Me of the present and the next year. 1 trust I may bo 
permitted to express the hope that this allotment will be regar- 
ded iks a practical proof of the desire of the Council to meet the 
special needs of one of the most important sections of the 
Society, and 1 feel no doubt that if a larger number of members 
IS attracted to the Society by the formation of a Reference 
Library and by reason of the satisfactory arrangements made by 
our enthusiastic Medical Secretary Dr. Rogers for the supply of 
medical periodicals, a still more liberal grant would be found 
possible in future years. 

The most important point in connection with the internal 
luiininistration of the Society during the last year, is the 
decision about the creation of Fellowships, to be conferred 
solely in recognition of literary and scientific work. It cannot 
be denied that a membership of the Asiatic Society does not 
import any recognition of original work, and as such, has little 
or no attraction to the modest scholar whose main object is the 
advancement of knowledge. To alter the constitution of the 
Society so an to restrict admission only to persons distinguished 
for research, would obviously narrow the field of supply, and 
miglit, indeed, in a brief space of time, prove suicidal. On the 
otiier hand, if the prestige and reputation^ of the Society are to 
lie maintained undiminished, the object can be attained only by 
the enrolment, as members, of distinguished workers in the 
different branches of historical, philological, and scientific acti- 
vity. With tlie formation, however, of important departments 
of State, devoted to the furtherance of scientific research in 
'special branches, with the simultaneous increase in the number 
of special societies for the promotion of different branches of 
knowledge, and with increased facilities for the publication of 
original researches of any degree of value and importance, it 
would be idle to expect that any considerable proportion of the 
•esearch carried on in this counti^ should, as it was a century 
ago, be communicated for the first time to the learned work 
through the medium of our publications. The practical mono* 
poly which we then enjoyed in this respect, has long sinoe 
disappewed, and if we desire still to attract to our ranks the 
best amongst the original workers in this country, we must be 
prepared to create a distinction which would be valued as a 
ivoognition of merit by people engaged in the task of widening 
the bounds of knowledge. The fellowships which have now 
bt^n instituted, and the first appointments to which will be 
made to<iiight, will, I trust, prove the means of adding substan- 
tially to our strength. The success of the experiment wOl ' 
depend entirely upon the wisdom with which it is conducted^ 
ff we never forget, that these fellowdiipe are to be cemfenred 
•ifluleiy ia recognition of historical, philologioal, orsoientifio work, 
wvespeotive of personal ooiv^iefatloiis of wok and^poslifon, if 

other words, we always Jealoudy seek in this matter to 
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maintain the reputation of the Society as a learned body, I am 
confident that the distinction will be regarded as worthy of 
attainment by all scientific workers in our ranks. 

There is only one otlier matter relating to the internal 
management of the Society to which I must make a passing 
reference before I deal with the work of the year. Our building, 
now more than a century old. has proved to the members of this 
generation a costly and burdensome inheritance. We are 
indebted to Mr. Burkill for the advance which has been made 
with the scheme of a new building for the Society, which inisiht 
prove adequate for our growing needs, and might at the samc^ 
time prove a source of income for the maintenance and 
expansion of our legitimate work. The land on which our 
present building stands, received by us as a gift from tlu^ 
Government, is an asset of considerable value, and if it is 
properly laid out, there can be no question that a profitable 
building scheme may be developed. In matters, however, 
where large sums of money are involved, and an unprofitable 
investment may lead to financial disaster, we must necessarily 
proceed with caution. I trust, however, that the scheme now in 
hand will shortly be placed on a thoroughly sound financial basis. 

In the course of the last twelve months, we have lost from 
our ranks two distinguished workers to whose memory a 
passing tribute is imperatively called for on an occasion like 
this. By the death of Sir George King, we have lost one 
of our brilliant members whose writings liave considerably 
enhanced the reputation of the Society. He was not only a 
devoted worker in the field of Indian Botany, but deliberately 
chose our publications for the communication of many of his 
researches to the learned world, and his monumental work on 
the Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, of which one instalment 
was published so late as May last, will long be remembered 
as one of the most notable contributions to our Journal in 
recent years. Dr. Theodor Bloch, who joined the Society 
about 13 years ago, and was for some years its Philological 
Secretary, has been cut away in the prime of life, while in the 
pursuit of important researches in the field of Indian History 
and antiquities. He was a scholar of extraordinarily varied 
attainments, and an examination of his published worb proves 
conclusively how heavy a loss has b^n caused by his premature 
death to investigations in the field of Indian Arcbssology. 

I shall now turn for a moment to a brief review of the 
activities of our members in the different domains of research 
during the last twelve months. It is a matter for congratulation 
that the papers contributed are, on the whole, of a high 
standard of excellence and will tend to maintain the reputation 
of the Society. 

In the field of Sanskrit, studies, we had an important 
paper from Mr. Ambicacharan Sen, of a somewhat controveisial 
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character. Mr. Sen has been engaged in systematically in- 
vestigating the history of the Hero-Gods of the Rig Veda, and in 
tli(‘ present paper which deals with Trita, he has arrived at a 
coticlusion different from that of Profo'^sor Macdonell of 
Oxford. Mr. Sen maintains that this so-called Hero-God was a 
liuinan being, whereas the learned Oxford Professor rejarda him 
iis a personification of fire or lightning. The question is 
obviously of considerable interest from an anthropological point 
of view, and the grounds of the respective theories deserve a 
Tre'^li examination and comparison. 

In the field of historical research, we had a number of 
important papers beginning with the Buddhistic period and 
tonninating with comparatively recent times. Mr. Nanda Lai 
Dey deals with the monastery at Bikramsila where the last 
Buddhist University in the Kingdom of Magadh was founded 
and maintained. He inclines to the conclusion that the 
Tiiiversity was established about the middle of the eighth 
relit ury of the (-hristian era, a view wliich remains to be 
supported by independent testimony. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Kciraprasad Sastri and Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan liave 
also made notable contributions in the field of Buddhistic 
research. The former has discovered a new manuscript of the 
Buddha Charita in Nepal, which supplies many defects in manu- 
scripts lutherto available. He has also brought to light an 
unknown epic by the famous Buddhist author Aswaghose. Dr. 
Satis Chandra has given an account of a large number of 
Sanskrit works on Grammar, Prosody and Lexicography which 
liave been recovered from Tibet. It is now clear beyond 
reivsoiiable doubt that the Tibetan Monks continued their task 
of translation of Sanskrit works quite as late as the end of the 
seventeenth century, and if we can induce a sufficient number 
of Sanskrit scholars to undertake the study of Tibetan, we are 
sure to recover from Tibetan sources valuable Sanskrit works 
which have long disappeared from this country. 

When we come down to more modern times, we have 
Jui cresting historical questions examined in several papers by 
well-known members of the Society. Babu Bakhal Das 
Banerjee traces the history of Saptagram or Satgaon from the 
time of its conquest by the Mahomedans to the period of the 
l^)rtugiie8e Settlement. To this paper is apjpended a valuable 
note by Dr. Bloch in which he edits an inscription not included 
among those deciphered by the late Profesor Blochmann. Babu 
^^akhal Das Banerjee has also discussed the Mathura inscriptions 
in the Indian Museum, tlie true reading and import of which 
Inid previously led to some difference of opinion among well- 
known scholars. Babu Honomcdian Chakravarti, who has for 
^nny years past made a special study of problems connected 
^ itir the early history of Bongid, has riven us valuable articles 
nn the temples of Bengal, and has also dealt with several disputed 
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and doubtful events during the early Mahomedan period, spe- 
cially problems connected with the five successive capitids of 
Bengal during Mahomedan Rule. The only other paper in this 
department which demands prominent mention is the Memoir 
of Dr. Ross on Birds in Turki, Manchoo and Chinese. Our 
enthusiastic Philological Secretary also invited the attention 
of the members of the Society to the life and writings of tlio 
Hungarian scholar Csoma de Koros, the value of whose work as 
that of a pioneer in the field of Tibetan research can never be 
over-estimated, and we are anxiously awaiting the publication 
of the unique work on Tibetan vocabulary by the Hungarian 
scholar which has been undertaken by Dr. Ross and Dr. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhushan. 

In the domain of Pure and Applied Science, we have had a 
number of important papers. Professor Syainadas Mookerjee 
has continued his researches on the theory of Osculating Conics, 
which contain the germs of a general theory of great importance 
and wide application. In the field of Chemistry, we had papers 
of practical importance from Mr. Hooper and Babu Bidhu 
Bhusan Dutt, the latter of whom has analysed the constituents 
of two well-known famine foods. In the field of Zoology, there 
were valuable notes by Dr. Annandaleand Mr. Chowdhuri, while 
Dr. Travers Jenkins gave us an interesting discourse on Sea- 
fishing. To these must be added the Monograph on Sea snakes 
by M^jor Wall, published as a Memoir during the course of the 
year. In the department of Botany, we had more than one 
paper likely to prove to be of great practical importance. Of 
these, the most important are the contributions of Mr. 
Leake on Indian Cottons and of Mr. Stebbing on a peculiar 
kind of parasites ^structive of oaks in the Himalayas. We 
had also interestinig notes by Mr. Burkill on varieties of the 
Lemon oil grass, and on two well-known Indian drugs. To th^e 
must be added an elaborate paper by Professor Bruhl in which 
he examines the subject of recent plant immigrants into Bengal. 
In the department of Anthropology, there were only two papers, 
but both of them of very special interest. Dr. Anoandab and 
Jib. Pettigrew have both dealt with the subject of the theory 
of souls, the former among the Malayas and the latter amongst 
the people of Manipore in North Eastern India. A comparison 
of the two papers brings into prodiinenoe the fundamentally 
distinct notions on the subject which prevail amongst people m 
different grades of civilization, a distinction likely ^ to be 
obscured, if not overlooked, when notions so widely different 
are sought to be represented by the same English word. 

I ml myself incompetent to review even in the b^l^ 
outline the work of the Medical Section. But Inhere is 
Resolution of that section, which will, I am liure, meet.-with 
universal approval from all persons interested in the ijtiitig[won 
ot the sufferings of humanity. That Resolution etnpihiwnses 
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tlie paramount neceasity for the establishment of a properly 
equipped sanitorium for the treatment of phthisis, a mode of 
treatment which has produced the most beneficial result in 
iither civilized countries. This Resolution was presented by 
our President to His Excellency the Viceroy who is the Patron 
of our Society. I trust that, even in these times of financial 
stress, the complete fulfilment of the object in view will not be 
unduly delayed. One may, 1 hope without offence, further 
venture to maintain the opinion that if the major portion, if 
not the whole, of tlie funds raised for the purpose of a Marble 
.Memorial to Her late Majesty the Queen Empress were devoted 
tu the foundation of an institution for the amelioration of 
sulfering humanity, it would be more consonant to the wishes 
of the people amongst whom the memory of the good Queen 
will ever be held in loving remembrance as that of the Mother 
of her beloved subjects. 

There are three other departments of activity in whicli 
notable work has been accomplished by members of the Society 
(luring the last twelve months. The publication of Sanskrit 
and Arabic Works in the Bibliotheca Indica has made steady 
progress throughout the year. In the branch of Sanskrit studies 
the most important publications undoubtedly are the editions 
of the ancient work on Ritual by Govila which have nearly been 
completed under the able editorship of Pundit Chandrakanta 
Tarkalankar who possesses a deep andyide knowledge of the vast 
literature on the subject. We have also made an import^t 
advance in the matter of publication of Jain Works, one of which 
dealing with the subject of Logic was composed in the eighth 
century and is being edited by Dr. Satis Chandra, whilst the 
other dealing with the life and teaching of Santinath, the 
famous Jain Saint, is being edited by Munindra Bijoy. In the 
department of Arabic studies, where our members, in recent 
years, have not indicated the same measure of activity as in the 
department of Sanskrit studies, we have, I am glad to be able 
to say, evidence of solid work well advanced or accomplished. 

The most important is undoubtedly the edition brought out 
hy Dr. Boss of Abu Turab’s History of Guzrat. The work 
•‘Appears to have been composed towards the end of the sixteenth 
century and gives a vcduable account of the history of Bahadur 
‘Shah, his wars with Humayun and the conquest of Guzrat 
l»y Akbar. Other historical works of considerable importance 
have also been pushed forward during the vear. Of these, I 
lined only mention the translations d the Akromama and Ma^ 
asir-ul-Umara by an ex-president of the Society, Mr. Beveridge. 

The former deals with the histoiy of the reign of Akbar by to 
'^reat minister Abdul Fazl, and the latter gim the bio- 
fifi'aphies of the great Amirs of the Indian Empire from the ^ 
beginning of the reign of Akbar to the end of 17th ocn- 
t»ry. Both the wowB. are valuable as authorities upon the , 
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most brilliant period of Mogul rule in this country, and it is 
to be trusted, that the completion of these translations will not 
be further delayed.’ 

The search for Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic manuscripts 
has been sedulously pursued during the year just brought to a 
(dose. It has some time been supposed, even by well-informed 
people, that as the search for Sanskrit manuscripts lias been 
vigorously carried on now for a quarter of a century, we can 
only h(jpe in future to come across duplicates of well-known 
works, and the discovery of unknown treasures can hardly he 
expected. Uow erroneous such an opinion is, is amply 
illustrated by the success which has attended the labours of 
Pandit Hara Prasad Sastri in this direction. In the course of 
the last twelve months, the Sastri has been able to secure from 
Benares two extensive collections of manuscripts fornierh 
owned by two families of well-known pandits and manuscript 
collectors. It will necessarily take many years liefore these 
collections, which have been catalogued, are minutely examined 
and their contents nnule available to Sanskrit scholars. It is 
sufficient to state on the present occasion that they include a 
copy of the Mahabharat, portions of the Shivapuran, commen- 
taries on the Upanishads, a new commentary on the Purvn 
Mimansa and a Shaiva commentary on the Bliagabadgita. 
These and the other manuscripts require careful scrutiny, and 
it is a matter for regret that amongst the younger generation of 
Sanskrit scholars, wo have not got a sufficient number of trained 
and enthusiastic workers, ready to devote themselves to the 
difficult task of appraising the new materials brought to light. 
It is manifest that the publication of complete editions of those 
works must take many years, even if funds are ever forth- 
coming. But it is quite practicable to have full summaries of 
the contents of the new works, indicating adeiiuately the points 
of divergence from existing works or commentaries on the same 
subject, and it would not be much to our credit if work of this 
description is indefinitely delayed. 

The search for Arabic and Persian manuscripts has also 
been energetically conducted during the year, and a large 
number of manuscripts, representing almost every branch of 
literature and science, has been secy red, several of which are 
distinctly interesting from an Indian point of view. Of these, 
the most notable is a splendid copy of the Koran beautifully 
illuminated, ‘which originally belonged to the first Prime 
Minister of the Emperor Akbar, and subsequently passed 
into the possession of a distinguished historian of the time 
of Shah Jehan. Here also it is oWiously impossible, with the 
limited funds at our disposal, to hoi)e for the early publication 
of any considerable portion of the new works brought to light, 
and what is urgently needed is a full and detailed account 
of works hitherto unpublished. 
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There is onJy one other topic to which I would briefly 
invite your attention this evening before I bring iriy address 
to a close. For several years past, we have had at our dis- 
posal the sum granted by tlie Govoniment for the searcli of the 
Bardic chronicles of the Rajputs. We have liithert-o found it 
impossible to make any satisfactory ari-angement oveji for a 
pn^liininary survey of the work to be undertaken. Fortuiiate- 
Iv. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad Sastri, on his retirement 
from the Principalship of the Sanskrit College, found it possible 
to devote his time to an enquiry into this fascinating subject, 
and the offer of bis services was gladly accepted by the Society. 
He travelled in Gujrat and Bajjjutana for two months livst year, 
and the information collected by him furnishes a tolerably 
accurate idea of the nature mid extent of the work to be accom- 
plished. It is beyond dispute that many of these chronicles 
have, from time td time, been reduced to writing, but many 
more still exist only in the form of ballads and songs in the 
memory of professional and hereditary Bards, scattered through- 
cut the various Rajput States. What is required, thcrefons is 
not merely to collect manuscripts, more or less accurate, of the 
clironiclcs, but to take down and reduce to writing the ballads 
handed down by word of mouth from generation to generation. 
Work of this description has been undertaken and accomplished 
m other civilized countries, notably in England, Scotland, and 
Denmark. In Denmark, as is well-known tlie distinguished 
s(*h()lar Grundtvig was enabled to make a collection of ancient 
popular ballads, fairly complete and representative of the 
national character, only by means of national help. All 
Denmark combined to help him in his labours, and school- 
mfisters and clergymen in retired nooks where tradition longest 
lingers, actively engaged themselves in taking down ballads from 
the mouths of the people. If, therefore, we are to undertake 
ii- complete collection of the Bardic chronicles of Bajputana, we 
must have a systematic organisation for reducing to writing 
the ballads as they are recited by the Bards, and obviously 
this can be^ accomplished successfully only with the active 
cimration of the Rajput Chiefs themselves. If this work is 
accomplished, as I trust it may, we shall have collected first- 
hand materials for a proper appreciation of the history and an- 
tiquities of one of the most important and interesting branches 
of the Indian race. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the study of the materials when collected, must prove to to a 
task not wholly free from linguistic difficultly, as the 
chronicles, whether reduced to writing or recited from mOTtn 
to mouth, are not composed in one uniform dialect. This, 
however, is a matter which ought not to stand in the ® 
early and a sjrstematio effort to collect and preserve the 
materials which may otherwise disappear, and become irre- 
coverable before the lapse of many years. 
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1 (rust I hare said enough to convince people unacquaint- 
ed with the precise nature of the work in which our memborH 
are engaged, that the field for research in Indian history, 
pliilolpgy, antiquities and science, is by no means restricted or 
exhausted. It may be conceded that discoveries of wi eporh- 
making character cannot be made every twelve months, but 
there is no room for dispute that solid wo'rk on an extensive 
scale is accomplislied by our workers from year to year, and in 
spite of their sustained effort, much remains yet to be accom- 
plished. Investigations into many a recondite problem of 
Indian history and of the development of different branches of 
the Indian race have yet to be undertaken and vigorously 
pushed forward, and scholarly men of the younger generation 
may rest assured that their labours in these fields will be amply 
repaid. It is not in the lot of every man to be a Jones or a 
Prinsep, but that is no reason why a modest scholar should lose 
heart and abandon afield where so many others before liim 
have worked with profit in the cause of the advancement of 
knodrlcdge. 




The Chairman announced the result of the election of 
Officers and Members of Council for 1910 as follows : — 

President. 

T. H. D. La Touche, Esq., B.A. (Cantab), F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., U.L.. 
D.Se., P.R.S.E. 

6. Thibaut, Esq., Fh.D., C.I.E. , 

Mabamabopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Lieut.>Colonel F. J. Drury, M.B., I.M.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer. 

General Secretary G. H. Tipper, Esq., M.A., F.G.S. 
Treasurer : — ^D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Secretary:— £. D. Robb, Esq., Ph.D. 

Natural History Secretary I. H. Bnrkill, Esq., M.A., FJi^ 
Anthropologicid Secretary: — ^N. Annandale, Eb^.,’D.So.. 
C.M.ZA, F.L.S. 
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.loint Philological Secretory : — Mahamaliopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusaua, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 

Medical Secretary Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.S., I.M.8. 

Other Members of Council. 

11. 6. Graves, Esq., A.R.S.M. 

Bsbu Monmo^ Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

'Die Hon. Ahdulla al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Esq., .M.A., LL.D. 
Ueut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, M.D., F.R.C.8., B.P.H,, l.M.8. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, I.C.8. 

K. P. Harrison, Esq., Fh.D. 

I jeut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 


The Gliairman also announced tliat the following gentlemen 
were elected as Fellows of the Society by a majority of votes 
Dr. N. Annandale, D.Sc., C.M.Z.S., F.L.S. 

'Hie Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, C.S.I., iM.A.. 

D.L., D.Sc., F.R.A 8., P.R.S.E. 

I. H. Burkill, Esq., M.A. F.L.S. 

•Vlahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.I.E., D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.G.S.,F.R.S. 

D. Hooper, Esq., F.C.S. 

T. H. D. LaTonche, Esq., B.A.,F.G.S. 

Kabu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. 

Uout.>Oolonel D. 0. Phillott. 

Dr. Prafulla Chuidra Ray, D.Sc. 

Major L. Rogers, M.D., B.8., P.R.C.P., P.R.C.S., I.M.S. 

Dr. E. D. Boss, Ph.D. 

Maliamahopadhyaya Satis Cliandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., Ph.D., 
M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D., C.I.B. 

Dr. M. W. Travers, D.^., F.R.S. 

A. Venis, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. Q. T. Walker, M.A., F.R.S. 


The Meeting 


was then resolved into the Ordinary GeneraH 


T. H. D, LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., P.(3.S., President, in the 
eliair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Twenty*one presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary rqwr^:— 

1. That Lient.-CoIonel W. J. BytheU, B.E., Lala Lajput 
Hai. Rev. J. Culshaw. and Babn Jadu Nath Sen had expteM 
wish to withdiair firto the Society. 
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2. That Babu Muksoodan Das and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
were dead. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members •— 

Dr. 8. K. Sen, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), 116, Lowei 
Circular Road, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. E. Vredenburg, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Mr. W. II. Bvehan, I.C.S., 
proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Captain F. 

H. Stewart, I.M.S.; Sri Bam Paplai, B. A., Extra Judicial Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Delhi, proposed by Mir Nasir Ali Khan 
Bahadur, seconded by Mr. J. P. Thompson ; Mr. Manahar Lai, 
M.A., Minto Professor of Economies, Calcutta University, 
proposed by Dr. G. Thibaut, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott; Mr, Thotnas Hanson Kingdon, proposed by Mr. W. 11. 
Griper, seconded by Major L. Rogers, l.M.S. 

The following papers were road : — 

1 . Sfmie remarks on Mundari Phonology and its treatments 
in the Records of the Linguistic Survey of India. ---By Rev. Mr. 
C. Mehl. Communicated hy the Philological Secretary. 

2. The. Rupee and Indian Prices. — By H. R. PERRorr. 
Communicated hy the General Secretary. 

These papers will be publislied in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

3. Lisu Tribes of BurmorChina Frontier. — By A. Rose and 
J. CoGUiN Browe, 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4. Note on the strength of sulphuric acid solution used in 
secondary cells in India. — By E. P. Harrison, Ph.D. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society's rooiAs on Wednesday, the 9th 
February, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

Lieitt.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. Adrian Gaddy, Lieut.-Coloael C. R. M. Green, I.M.S., 
Captain R. E. Lloyd, LM.S., Captain D. McCay, l.M.S. , Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., laeut-Colonel A. H. Nott, 

Major F. O'Kinealy, I.M.S., Captain H. B. Steen, Ma]or 

L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 
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C. N. David, Captain A. E. J. Lister, 
Major E. A. Newman, Dr. D. Pratt, Dr. Atindra- 

iijith Sen. 

Tlie minutes of the last meeting were? read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw, showed a case of pneumothorax 

treated successfully by a new method, and one of stricture of 
the oesophagus treated by fibrolysin. 

Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., gave a demonstration of 
Direct Laryngotraeheoscopy. 

The Honorary Medical Secretary annount^ed that the Coun- 
cil had sanctioned the sum of Rs. 3,000 for the purchase of 
hooks for the Medical Reference Library. 

Lieut. -CblonelNott, I.M.8., proposed, and Major O’Kincaly , 
seconded, a vote of thanks to tlie Council, which was 
carried unanimously. 
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Madho Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel, 
His Highness Maharajah Sir, o.o.s.i , 
Q.C.Y.O., A.D.G., iiL.D., Maharajah of Qwalior. 
Jai BiiaSy Qwalior. 

Mahendiu Nath De, m.a., b.sc., Hahigunge. 
Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 

23, Lower Ohitpur Boady Galcndta. 

Manmatha Nath Chattenee, Dr., m.b. 295/1, 
Upper Circular Roady Calcutta, 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, Sham- 
pukur Street, Calcutta. [pore. 

Manmatho Nath Moitry, Landholder. Seram- 
Mann, Dr. Harold Hart, d.so., m.sc., v.l.s., 
Principal, Agricultural College. Poona. 
Mannu Lai, Dri, Civil Surgeon. Banda, 
Marsden, Edmund, B.A., r.K.a.B. 12, Sllerdale 
Boady Hampsteady London. 

Mftrahall, John Hubert, Director-General of 
Archaoology. Simla. [Calcutta. 

Matilal Ganguli, Rai Bahadur. Cup^ncy Office, 
Maynard, Lient.-Col. Frederic Pinsent, m.b., 
D.P.H., F E.C.8., I.M.S., Ptofessor of Ophthal- 
mic Surgeiy, Medical College. Capita, 
Megaw, Captain John WaUace Diisk, i.m.s. 

Prendency General Hospital, Calcutta. [Zon^. 
Melitus, Hon.Mp. Paul Gregory, o.i.B.,i.c.s. fifWZ- 
Middlemiss, Charles Stewart^ B.A., f.g.s., Suim- 
intendent. Geological Survey of India. OoZ- 
cutta. ^ ^ 

Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. 8, Mam ' 
SMutnU Lane, CalouUa. [cMa. 

Miles, William Harry. 7, Ohur^ Lamy Oal- 
Miller, The Hon, Mr. John Ontario, O.8.I., iiC*s«, 
Bevenne A Agrionlture and P. W. D. Mem- 
ber, Government of India. Oaleulta. 
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Hate oV isieetiwi. I i ' l 


1898 April 6. 

N.R. 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1008 Jau. 1. 

N.R. 

1885 June 3. 
1880 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

L.M. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

1890 June 4. 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

R. 

1909 Nov. 3. 

N.R. 

1906 July 4. 

R 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1906 Deo. 5. 

R. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 
1908 Sept. 23. 

A. 

N.R. 

1894Set>. 27. 

R. 

1907 Jan. 2. 

N.R 

1907 Jan. 2. 

R. 

1904 Dec. 7. 

N.R. 

.1980 Fab. 5. 

N.R. 

i 


Milne, Major Ghai'les John Boberteon, h.h., 
i.M.s. Berhantpur. 

Milne, William Stanley, i.c.s. 3, Lowlon 
Street^ Oaloutta* 

Mileted, Walter Percy Spencer. Bmjb' High 
School^ Allahabad, 

Moberly, Arthur Norman, M.A., i.c.s. Samhal- 
pur, 

Mohammad NaemuUah, Maulavi. Bijnor, 

Mohanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, p.t.s. 
Muttra. 

Mollison, James, Inspector- General of Agricul- 
ture, G.P. Nagpur. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, i.c.s. (7ot*em- 
ment Farm, Gaicnpur. 

*Munmohan Ghakravarti, M.A., U.L., Bengal 
Provincial Givil Service. 14, Patmer's 
Bagaar Road, Balliaghatta, Calcutta. 

Monohan, Francis John, t.o.s., Gommissioner, 
Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

More, Lieut. James Carmichael, 51st Sikhs, 
F.P. Bannu. 

Morton, Captain Sidney. 24th Pnnjdbi«, 
Meerut. 

Moses, Capt. Owen St. Johu^ u.o., f.b.c.s., 
i.nr.s. Resident Physician, Medical College, 
Calcutta. 

Mrityunjoy Boychaudhury. Shyampur P.O,, 
Bungpur. 

Mulvany, Major John, i.m.s. Presidency Oene- 
ral Hospital, Calcutta. [csMa. 

Muralidhar Banerjee. Sanskrit College, Oal- 

Murphy, Captain Charles Cecil Bowe, 3(Hh 
Punjabis, Jhansi. \Europe. 

Murray, Captain John George Patrick, i.m.8* 

Muaafifur Adi Khan Bahadur, Syed, Zemin- 
dec and Bais. Jausath, Diet. Muzaffamagar. 

\ 

Nimndra Nath Basu. 20, Kentapuher Lane, 

I Bagbazaar, OaleMa. 

'Nasir. All, Khan Bahadur, Mir, Superinten- 
dent, North India Salt Bevenue. Fmvashr 
hhana, Delhi. 

NasirHoseinKhan, S., Landholder. 82,' 
Street, Calcutta. 

Nathan, Bobert, 1.0.8., Oommissionei*, .Dacca 
Division. Dacea. 

Nesfield, Capt. Vincent Blumhardli^ 

L.B.G.r., LM.B., 2nd and 7th 
Quetta. ' 
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Fate or Ktocttou. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.B. Xevill, Heniy RiveHs, i.c.s., Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces. Allaha^ 
had. 

1909 Mar. 3. R BTilmani CLah-avarti, m.a. Presidency GoUege, 
Calrnlta. 

lH89Aug.29. L.M. Nimmo, John Dnncan, c/o Messrs. Wal<«r 
Duncan & Co. 1:37, West Qvorge Sfrvet, 
Ohsgow. 

1SS7 May 4. R. Nobinchand Bnral, Solicitor. 10, (Hd Post 
Office Street, Calmtta. 

1906 Dec. 5. |N.R. Norman, Henry Campbell, m.a. Unpan's CoU 
i lege, Benares. 

1908 Peb. 5. R. Nott, Lient.-CoI. Arthur Holbrook, i.m.s. 

Howrah. 

1901 June 5. R. Nnndolal Dey. Ghtnmra. 

1900 Dec. 5. N.R. O’Connor, Major William Frederick Travel's, 

Royal Artillery, c.i.E. Qiieita. 

1906 Deo. 5. R. O’Kinealy, Major Frederick, m.r.(*.s. (Eng.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), r.M.a. 31/1, Judge^s Court 
Boad, Alypore, Calcutta. 

1909 Jan. 6. A. Oldham, The Hon. Mr. Charles Evelyn 

Arbuthnot William, i.c.s. Europe. 

1905 May :1. N.R. Ollenbach, Alfred James, b.a,, i.c.s, JTAotid- 
mals, Phulhani, Orissa, \3fwope. 

1905 Nov. 1. A. O’MaUey, Lewis Sydney Stewai'd, II.A., i.c.8. 
1892 Mar. 2. L.M. Ooday Ratab Singh, Raja, C.S.I., Raja of 

Bhinga. Bhinga, 

1909 Oct. 7. R. Ordhendlm Kumar Ganguli. 12, Oanguli's 
Lane, Calcutta, 

1906 Aug. 1. N.R. Osbum, Captain, Arthur G., h.k.c.8., l.r.o.p., 

(Lond.),' R.A.U.C* Bhamo, Upper Burma. 

1908 Aug. 5. N.R. Owens, Capt. Terence Francis, i.m.s., Chemi- 

cal Examiner to the Government of Burma. 

' Bangoon. 

1909 April 7. R. Ozzard. Lieut -Col. Fairlie Bussell, i.mt.s. 

United Sermee Cluht Calcutta. 

\ 

1907 July 3. B, Page, William Walter Keightl^, Solicitor. 

10, Old Pott Office Street, OaJcutta. 

1909 Deo. 1. N.B Panchanan Ghose, n.a. Kriehnagar Oollege, . 
Kriehtutgar. 

1892 Deo. 7. B. Panohamm Mnkhopadhyaya. 46, Beekoo 

Ohatenfe Street, Oaleutta. » 

1907 Peb. 6*. B. Panio^* Dr. John Emamid, t.».c.p. (Lcmil.)* 
L.S.0*. * ». (W.) 19, Sofi Street, 04^, ' 
eutta. • . 

1901 Ang. 28. B. ^toa, Edward BMokkHeodinnKm, na., t.cCi6, 

DiiitiotfBid.SeMfamB Jiidge. 

« 0al(H$ita^' 
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imnnisacsr 

1899 Aug. 2. 

B. 

1907 Oe<;. 4. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1888 Juno 6. 

D.M. 

1881 Aug. 25. 
1877 Ang. 1 

R. 

N.B. 

1906 April 4. 

R. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

B. 

1906 Mai-. 7. 
1904 Jane 1. 

A. 

R. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

R. 

1904 Mar. 4. 
1906 May 2. 

A. 

N.B. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

B. 

1880 Nov. 3. 
1901 April 3. 

N.B. 

B. 

1887 May 4. 

B. 

1869 Feb. 3. 
1906 Ai^. 1. 

n!r. 

N.B 

1909 April 7. 

N.B. 

1898 April 6. 

B. 


Peake, Chai'les William, m.a., ^etedrological 
Reporter to the Government of Beneal. 
Oalcuita. 

Pearse, Dr. I'homas Frederick, m.d., f.r.c,s., 
M.K.C.P., D.P.H., Health Officer, Oaleutta, 
Peart, Captain Charles Lnb6, lOG^A Hazara 
Pioneers, Quetta, 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, B.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Rangoon, [Oalctdta, 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, M.A. 14, Park Street, 
Peters, Lieut.-Col. Charles Thomas, ^.b., 
i.M.s. (retired). Dinajpur, 

Petrocochino, Leonidar, 231, Lower Oircular 
Boad, Oalcutta, 

Petrie, David, Assistant Superintendent, Pun- 
jab Police. Httngu, 

Phani Bhusan Mukerji, B.sc. 57, Jhowtolu 
Boad, BaUygunge, Oalcutta, 

*Phillott, Lieui.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 
Indian Army, Secretary, Board of Examiners. 
4, Park Street, Calcutta, 

Phra Maha Chandima. Europe, 

Pilgrim, Guy Ellcock, i).sc., f.o.s.. Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Calcutta, 

Pilgrim, Lieut.-GoL Herbert Wilson, m.b., 
F.B.C.S., I.M.s. Presidency General Hospital, 
Calcutta. 

Pirn, Arthur W., i.c.s. 'Europe. 

Prabhat Chandra Boma, Raja. Gauripur, 
Assam. 

Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, H.H. The 
Maharaja Sir, o.c.i.E., Maharaja of Benares. 
Bamnagar Fort, Benares. 

Prafulla Chundra Ghosh, m.a. 27/3, Boita- 
hhana Bazar Boad, Oalcutta. 

*Prafulla Chandra Bay, n.sc.. Professor, Pre- 
sidency College. Calcutta. 

Pramatha Nath Bose, b.sc., f.o.s. Banehi. 
Pramatha Nath Mullick, Zemindar. 7, Pfu- 
sonno Kumar Taghr^s Street, Oalcutta. 
Prasannn Kumar &y, d.sc. (Lond. andEdin.). 

7, BaUygunge Ctreiclar Boad, OalcMa. 
Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, B.A. Vindyaehal, 
Price, Charles Stanley. Victoria Boy*e Sehoot^ 
Kurseong. 

Prithwmal Singh, Baja. Talukdar of Snraj- 
pur. District Barabauki. Oudh. ^ ^ 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaja Sir, Kt. 

Pathuriaghatta, Oalcutta, 
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Kr 0^ ImoWD. 

1})07 Sept. 25. 

R. 

11)07 Jail. 2. 

N.R.' 

1 

IJKMiMar. 7. 

N.R.I 

i;)()8 Mai-. 4. 

A. : 

l‘)09 Api-il 7. 

NR 

1002 Api-il 2. 

R. 

1 

hM)2 Msiv. 5. 

1 

R. i 

1 

1 

1S98 May 4. 

R. . 

l!K)7.T»ii. 2. 

1 

« i 

1JK)1 Jan. 2. 

N.R. 

ira-lMay 3. 

N.R. 

l!*<0Nov. G. 

N.R. 

lS7y April 7. 

N.R. 

1908 Feb. f>. 

N.R. 

1900 Jaly 7. 
1908 July 1. 

N.H. 

N.R. 

1905 Jan. 4. 
1907 Ang. 7. 

N.R. 

N.R 

l!)04 Mar. 4. 
190.5 May 3. 

F.M. 

R. 

1908 Sept, 2. 

R. 

1008 Feb. 5. 
10U8 July 1. 
IWPeb. 6. 

N.R. 

A. 

.A. 

IIXIS April 7. 

A. 

lo<« Mar. 4. 

N.R. 


Promode Prakas Chatterjee. 8, Dixm Lane. 
Oalcwtta. 

Pulley, Lieut. Heiiiy Cuthberfc. \2th Pioneers, 
Jhansi, 


Quinlan, Dr. D. Europe. 

Rainier, Major Norman Robinson Jonos, i.m.s. 
Ghliindtcara. 

Rajcbunder Chnuder, Attomey-ai-Law. 2, 
Old Pod Office Street, Calcutta. 

Rajendiu Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, m.a., 
Bengali Tianslator to the Government of 
Bengal. Oalcutta. 

Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 20, Beadon Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rakhal Das Banerjee. 45/4, Simla Street, 
Calcutta. 

Ramavatar Pande, u.a., i.o.s., District Judge. 
Azimgarh. 

Bam Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, 
Chief of Maurbhanj. Baripada P.O., Bala- 
sore, 

Rameshwaiii Singh Bahadur, H. H. The Hon. 
Maharaja, k.c.t.k. Ihtrhhanga. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, M.A., Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank, Ld. Fyzahad. 

Handle, Herbert Neil, n.A., Muir Central Col- 
lege. Allahabad. 

Kangnath Bazuz. Gtirgaon, Bombay. 

Ranganathasvami Aryavaraguru, S. P. V., 
Arshya Library, Vizagapatam, 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s. Shillong. 

Ranking, Lieut. James, H. B. M.’s Consid for 
Arabistan. Awaz, Persia. 

Rapson, B. J. 8, Mortimer Bead, Oanibridye. 

Richoxdson, The Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas 
William, i.c.s., Judge, High Court. Cal- 
cutta. 

Ridsdale, Rev. Arthur Cyril. The Parsonage^ 
Howrah. 

Bigo-de-Riglie, Alcesie Carlo. Darjedin^. 

Ritchie, David Henry Wybrent. Europe. 

Robertson, Major George Alan, Ibth Lancers. 

RoOf ll^ut.-Ool. ]^bert Broadley, 1 . 11 . 8 . 
Europe. ^ 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, r.L.s.» Fewest 

Department. Part Blair, AsdUmasu. 



1900 April 4. 

B. 

1907 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

1901 Doc. 4. 

R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 
1908 Feb. 5. 

A. 

N.R. 

1886 Mar. 8. 

L.M. 

1906 May 2. 

N.R. 

1896 Ang. 27. 

N.R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 
1902 June 4. 

N.R. 

R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

1 R. 

1 

1900 Dec. 5. 

:n.r. 

1897 Dec. 1. 
1907 Ang. 7. 
1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1 

1909 July 7. 

R. 

1894 June 6. 
1909 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

1908 Mar. 4. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 


•Rogera, Major Leonard, m.d., b.s., f.r.ci\, 
F.R.C.S., i.M.s. 3, Loudon Street, Calowtta. 

Koormall Ooenka. 57, Burtolla Street, OaU 
cutta. 

Rose, Horace Arthur, i.c.R., Sraerintendent, 
Gazetteer Revision, Punjab, umhala. 

*Ro8h, Dr. Edward Denison, ph.d., Assistant 
Secretary, Government of In^a, Home 
Dept., and Principal, Calcutta Madrassah. 
Calcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a. Europe. 

Russell, Robert Vam, i.c.s., Supdt. of Gazet- 
teer and Ethnography. Nagpur. 

Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy Mehta, g.i.e. 55, 
Canning Street^ Calcutta. 

Sakhawat Hosain, Maulavi, b.a., Inspector of 
Schools. Meerut. 

Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.c.s., Offg. De- 
puty Commissioner, Sonthal Pargana. 
Monghyr. IKrishnagar. 

Sasi Bhusan Bose, m.a. Krishnagar College^ 

*Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mahamaho- 
padhya^ M.A., rh.i>. 26/1 KanyLal Dkur^s 
Lane, Calcutta. 

Satis Kumar Banerji, 45, Baniatda Lane, 
Calcutta. 

Satish Chandra Banerji, Dr., m.a., ll.d., 
Advocate, High Court. AUahahad. 

Schulten, Joseph Henry Charles, ph.D. 4, 
Pollock Street, Calcutta. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate, Delhi. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay. [Ohaeipore. 

Shah Munir Alam, b.a., ll.b. Mainpura^ 

Sharfuddin, The Hon . Mr. Justice Syed. 18, 
Boyd Street, Calcutta. 

Sharp, Henry, m.a., Director of Public In- 
struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong. 

Shib Nath Bhatta!chaijee, Dr., m.b. 26, Fatal- 
danga Street, Calcutta. ^Ugarh- 

Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 

ShirrefF, Alexander Grierson, b.a,, i.c.s. 
Oonda^ XT.P. 

Shujaat Ali Khan Bahadur, Nasurul Mamalik 
Mirza, Acting Consul-General for Persia. 
10, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 

Shyma Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, Pathufiaghutta Str^t, Calcutta, 
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Date of hlectioii. 

1902 l^b. 5. 

N.B. 

1894>Aiig.30. 
1899 May 3. 

B. 

N.B. 

1909 April 7. 
1903 Aug. 26. 

N.B. 

N.B. 

1898 Aug. 3. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

N.B. 

N.B. 

1909 July 7. 

B. 

1907 Dec. 4. 

N.B. 

1907 Mai-. 6. 

N.B. 

1909 Feb. 3. 

B. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.B. 

1907 Oct. 30. 

N.B. 

1909 April 7. 
1904 Sept. 28. 

N.B. 

N.B 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.B. 

1908 Dec. 2. 

B. 

1904 June 1. 

B. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

B. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1907 Dec. 4. 

N.B. 

B. 

1907 June 5. 

N.B. 

1907 April 3. 
ia06Deo. 5. 

A. 

N.B. 

l^July 6. 
1909 Feb. 8. 

N.B. 

B. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

N.B. 


Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll.b., Deputy Col- 
lector. Allahabad. 

Sibnarayan Mukerjee. Uttarpara, Bally. 

Silberrad, CbarleH Arthur, b.a,, u.sc., i.o.s. 
Jhansu * 

Simpson, G. C., d.sc. Simla. 

Simpson, John Hope, t.c.s., Registrar of Co- 
operative Credit Societies, Upper Pto- 
vincos. Allahahad. 

Sita Ram, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. Lucknow. 

Skrefsmd, Revd. Laurentius Olavi, Secretary 
and Ti-easurer, Indian Home Mission to 
the Sonthals. Benagerio, via Smipore Hunt. 

Smith, Capt. H. Rmslie, i.m.s. 12, Harrington 
Street, Calcutta. 

Smith, Lieut.- Col. John Manners, Indian 
Aiiny, V.O., c.r.B. Resident, Nepal. 

Sofiolla Sai^duddin Ahmed, Maulavi, Jii- 
speotor of Excise. Silchar. 

iSommerfeldt, Prof. B. 4, Pollock Street, Cal- 
cutta. 

Spooner, David Hmnei'd, ph.D., Archaeologi- 
cal Surveyor, North-West Frontier Province. 
Peshawar, 

Sri Ram Dixit, Pandit, b.a,. Secretary, Pratap- 
gai’h State. Pratapgarh. [bad. 

Stanley, The Hon, Sir John, Kt., k.c. AUaha- 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.sc., Inspec- 
tor of Schools. Dacca. 

Stobbing, Edward Percy, p.b.s., f.z.s., Imperial 
Forest Zoologist. Dehra Dun. 

Steen, Capt. Hugh Barkley, m.b., i.m.s., Resi- 
dent M^cal Officer, Eden Hospital. Cal- 
cutta. 

Stephen, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harry 
Lushington, Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

Stephen, St. John, r.a., ll.b., Barrister-at- 
Law. 7, Bussell Street, Calcutta. 

Stephenson, Major John, i.m.s. Lahore, 

Stevens, Major 0. R., i.M.8., Medical College. 
Calcutta. 

Stewart, C^pt. Francis Hugh, i.m.s.. Govt. 
Dockyard. Bombay. 

Stewart, Captain Hugh, Indian Army, JBurcpe. 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, Military At- 
tach4. Teheran, Persia, 

Streatfield, Claude Arthur Cecil, i.g.8. Jaunpur. 

Stuart, Sir Harold, k.c.v.o., g.s.i.. United 
Service Club. Calcutta, 

Stuart, Louis, z.g.8. Meerut. 
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DM. Of KIwUon. 

1906^0. 5. 

R. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

R. 

1008 June J. 

N.R. 

1906 June 6. 

N.B. 

1908 Jan. 1. 

N.R. 

1907 Jane 5. 

N.U 

1904 July 6. 

N.R. 

1898Ang.81. 

N.B. 

1909 Jiiii. 6. 
1907 June 5. 
1878 June 5. 

N.R 

A. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

NR. 

1875 June 2. 

R. 

1909 Aag. 4. 
1908 Nov. 4. 
1898 Nov. 2. 

N.R. 

A 

R. 

1904 Jane 1. 

N.R. 

1907 Feb. 6. 

N.R. 

1861 Jane 5. 

L.M. 

1899 Aog. 30. 

N.B. 

1897 Jan. 6. 

N.R. 

1905 Jan. 4. 

N.R 

1908 Jan. 1. 

B. 

1905 Ang. 2. 

N.B. 

1907 Ang. 7. 

N.R. 


Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis, b.sc., f.r.s.e., 
F.R.M.s. 210, OoniwallU Street^ Calcutta, 
Siiknmai* Sen. 220, Lower Circular Itoad, 
Calcutta. 

Surendra Chandra Roy Chaudhanri, Zemin- 
dar. Kaondiy Bmgj^ur. 

Sni'endi’a Prasad Sanial, Sri, m.a., r c.a., Private 
Secretajy to Baja Bahadru*. MajhauU, 
Sui'esh Chandra Ghatak, Depy. Magistrate and 
Depy. Collector. Dacca, 

Swinlioe. Rodway Charles John, Solicitor. 
Mandalay^ Upper Burma, 

Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s., Revenue Com- 
missioner. Kashmiry Srinagar, 

Tate, George Passman, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Survey of India. Dehra Dm. 
T»iylor, Charles Somers, s.sc. Bhaya/pur, 
Taylor, T)r. G. Orissa. Europe, 

Temple, Colonel Sir Richara Camac, Bart., 
Indian Aimy, c.l. b. O/o Messrs, King, King 
4 ^ Go,y Bombay, 

Tele Chand, Uewan, n.A., m.b.a.8., i.c.s,, Deputy 
Commissioner. Ludhiana, 

*Thibaut, G., rh.n., Registrar, Calcutta 
University. Calcutta, 

Thompson, John P., i.c.s. Hoshiarpur, 
Thomely, Gapt. Michael Harris, lm.s. Europe, 
Thornton, Edward, f.r.i.k.a. 6, Olive Street, 
GalcuUa, 

Tipper, George Hewlett, m.a., f.o.s.. Assistant 
Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 
Madras. 

•Travers, Moms William, d.sc., f.b.s., Director 
of Indian Institute of Science. Bangalore 
Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 

Dedham, Essex, England, 

Tribhuban Deb, Baja S., Feudatory Chief of 
Bamra. Deogarh, Bamra, 

Tulsi Ram Misra, m.a.. Acting Principal, 
Gurukula Acadediy. Hardwar. 

Turner, Fradk, b.a. Dacca Club, Dacca, 

Upendra Nath Brahmachari, Dr., m.a., 

10, Nimtola Ohat Street, Calcutta. 

Urwin, Captain John Johnson, M.B,, i.M.s. 
Motihari, 

Valavanur Subramania Iyer, Instructor, Im- 
perial Forest School. JPehra 'Dun. 



lute ot JCleetlon, 


1005 July 5. 
l‘XX) Ang.29. 

1S90 Feb. 5. 
1909 May 5. 

1891 Feb 7. 

1901 Mar. 6 . j 
1891 Sept. 27. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

1909 Jan (>, 
1907 July 

1900 Jan. 19. 

1901 June S. 

1900 April 4 

1909 July 7. 

1905 Dec (I 
1909 Dec. 1. 

1902 April 2. 

1907 April 3. 

1907 Feb. fi. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

1909 April 7. 

1909 Mar. 3. 
1904 Mar. 4. 

1909 April 7. 
1906 July 4. 

1900 Dec. 6. 


N R. I Vanamali Chakravarti. Oauhaii, 

A. I Vaughan, Major Joseph Charles Stoelke, i.m.s. 

I Europe. 

N.tt. *Venis, Arthur, M. A. Allahabad. 

N.R. Venkayya, V., Govt. Epigraphist in India. 
Simla. 

N.R Vishwa Nath Singh, H. H. The Raja Baha- 
(lur. (IkhatlurpuiTj Bundelkhund, 

N.R. Vogel, Jean Philippe, litt. d., Archmological 
Surveyor, Punjab. Lahore. 

L M. Vost, Lieut.-Col. William, i.m.s.. Civil Sur- 
geon. Saharanpore, 

R V rodenburg, Ernest, lui., b.sc., a.u.s m., A.b.c.s., 

K G.S., Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
. Survey of India. Calcutta. 

N.R. ♦Walker, Gilbert W, d.sc., f.r.s., Director- 
General of Observatories. Simla. 

R. Walker, Harold, a.r.c.s., f.o.s., a.m.inst.iii., 
Assistant Superintendent, Greologrcal Survey 
of India. Calcutta. 

R. Wallace, David Robb. 9, Clive Row^ Calcutta. 

N.R. Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, i.e.s., Com- 
missioner, Bbagalpur Division. Bhagalpur. 

N.R. Walton, Captain Herbert James, M.n., p.e.c.b., 
I.M.S, C/o Meftsrs. King^ HamilUru Sc Co., 
Calcutta. 

A. Waters, Major Ernest Edwin, i.m.s. Europe. 

N.R. Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc. Dacca. 

N.R. Webster, J. E., i.c.s. Shillong. 

R. Wheeler, Heniy, i.c.s., Deputy Secretary, 
Government of India, Finance Dept. Cal* 
cutta. 

N.R. White, Lieut. Arthur Denham, m.b., b.s. 

(Lond.), I.M.S., Medical Officer. Oooch 
Behar. 

A. White, Captain J. R., D.s.o., Gordon High- 
landers. Europe. • 

N.R. Whitehead, Richard Bertram, i.o.s., Assistant 
Commissioner. Delhi. 

N.R. Wilkinson, Major Edmund, i.m.s., l.r.o.s., 
D. LriT. Shillong. 

N.R. Wilson, J. R. R., m.i.g.s., f.g.b., Dhanbad. 

R. Wood, William Henry Arden, m.a., r.c.s., 
r.R.o.s., Principal, La Martiniere. Calcutta, 

N.R. Woodhouse, W. G., b.a. Sabour, E.LB. 

A. Woodley, Rev. Edward Carruthers, ii.A. 
Europe. 

N.R. Woodu^, Henry ^Charles, I.O.8., 01^. Magis>^ 
tinie and Collector. Mostufferpare. i 
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Date of Rlcvtion. 

1906Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

1908 Apnl 1. 

R. 

1907 June 5. 

R 

1894 Aiig.30. 

N.R. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

B. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

1906 .Tunc 6. 

F.M. 


Woolner, Alfred Cooper, M.A., Principal, Ori- 
ental College. Lahore. 

Wordsworth, William Christopher. 8, Haring^ 
ton Street^ Oalcutta, 

Wright, Harold, a.ai.i.c.k. E. L jB. Hotm, 
Oalciifia. 

Wright, The Hon. Mr. Henry Nelson, b.a.. 
Legal Remembrancer, Government of 
United Provinces, Allahabad, 

Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkliyaratna-Vedii- 
tirtha, Pandit. S9/3, Harri&on Road, Oal- 
cutta. 

Young, Rev. Arthur Willifer. 23, Ghnw- 
ringhee Road, Calcutta, 

Young, Manscl Cliarles Gambier. Fmrley 
Tiecfortf, Renleij-on-Thames, England, 


SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


^aoTF^Elecnnur 


1884 Jan. 15. 
1884 Jail. 15. 
1884 Jan. 15. 

1884 Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Priisda, 

Cliarles Meldinim, Esq., m.a., TiTi.i)., f.r.a.s., 

F.K.s. Maurifius. 

Revd. Professor A. H, Sayce, Professor of Assyrio- 
logy. Queen's College. Oxford, England, 

Monsieur £mile Senart. 18, Sue Frangois Lr, 
Paris, France. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


iHUcToI^Ieun^ 


1848 Feb. 2. 


1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1883 Feb. 7. 
1894 Mar. 7. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, o.G.s.i., C.B., m.d., F.R.S., 
n.c.L., LL.D., F.ii.s., F.o.s,, F.B.o.s. Sunntngdale, 
Berkshire, England, ^ 

Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a., m.d., ph.d., f.z.s., f.b.s. 

23, Lichfield Road, Keic, S^vrrey, England, 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Ohservataire SAstronom^ 
Physique de Paris, France, 

Professor P. Reynaud. La FacuUS des Lettres, Iryons^ 
France, 

Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.b., f.ss.Sm 
F.B.S. Ourfe View, ParJcstone, Dorset, England- 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Santa Tarkalankara* 
26, Baranushee Ohose's Street, Calcutta, 




Aaotbrn. 

1594 Mar. 7. 

1595 June 5. 
t895 Jnne 5. 
lS96Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 
1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6 . 

1899 Dec. 6 . 
H99Dec. 6 . 

1901 Mar. 6 . 

1902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2 . 
1904 Mai". 2. 

liKHMar. 2 . 

1904 Mai-. 2. 

l!)04 Mar. 2 . 

1904 July 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

1008 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 
1908 July 1. 


Ixxi 


Professor Tbeodor Noeldeke. Olo Mr. Karl T. 

Trubner, Strauburg, Oermany. 

Lord Bayleigh, m.a., D.c.t., d.sc., ll.d., ph.b., f.B.A.s., 
I'.B.s. Ferlirtg Place, Withmi, Besex, England. 

Cbarles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.b. O/o India 
Office, London. 

Lord Lister, p.b.c.r., u.c.l., m.b., tt.B., b.sc., p.r.s., 

12 , Park Orescent, Portlaml Place, Londoti. 

Professor Charles Rockwell LaTiman 9 , Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts, U.S. America. 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hcende, ph.d., c.i.js. 

8 , Northmoor Boad, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., il.b., p.b.s. 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Oromuidl Boad, 
London t 8,W. 

Professor Edward Rmnieti Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., p.k.s., 
Keeper, Univei sity Museum. Oas/ord, England. 
Professor Edward Suess, rn.D., Professor of Geolo^ 
in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, c.ii., ll.d., p.k.s., f.g.s., 

Late Prof, of the Royal College of Science. 

30, Cumberland Boadg Kew^ England. 

Monsieur Rene Zeiller. lugenieur m chef dee Mines, 
Ecole superieur dee Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht, Holland. 

Professor Ramkrishna Gk>pal Bhandarkai*, c.i.b. 
Poona. 

Professor Ignas Goldziher, ph.d., d.litt., ll.d, 
Budapest, Hungary, 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., k.c.s.i., c.i.b., ll.d, 82, 
Cornwall Cardens, Lond-on, 8.W. 

Sir William Ramsay, ph.d. (Tub.), liL.D., so.d. 
(DubL), F.C.S., F.I.C. University College, Cower 
Street, Loudm, W.O. 

Dr. Geoi'ge Abi-aham Grierson, ph.d., d.litt., c.i.b., 
i.e.s. (retired). Bothfamham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 

M.A., D.C.L,, F.B.S. 1, Oarlton House Terrace, Lon- 
don, 8.W. 

ljt.-Gol. Henry HaYersbam Godwin-Austen, f.b.s., ^ 

F.Z.8., F.R.G.S., Nore, Godaiming, Surrey. Eng- 
* land. 

JBroL- M. TreubJDiveetorr Botanic Gardens, Bniten** 
zorg. Java. 

William Imne, i.e.s. (retired), HoUiscraft, 
Castelnau, Bames. London. 

Dr. H. Oldenderg. The University, Gottingen. 
Oermany. 



Date of Ifileotioji. 

WloTeb. a. 
1910 Fob. 2. 

1910 tVb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 

- 19J0Feb. 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
^!.19lOPeb 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 

: 1911! Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb 2. 

1910 Feb. 2. 
1910 Feb. 2.1 
1910 Feb. 2. < 
1910 Feb 2. 


liatooTOSotSiI*" 

1875Diio. 1. 

1882 June 7. 

1884 Aug. (5. 

1885 Dec. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 

1892, Apnl 6. 
,_J892iTecrr 
1899 Apnl5. 
1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 
1908 July 1. 


Ixxii 

FKLLOVVS. 


Dt*. N. Annandaie, D.sc., g.m.z.s,, F.L.d. 

TheHon’ble Justice Asutosh Mukhorodhyaya, c.s.i., 


M.A., D.L., OSC., F.a.A.S., F.R.S.B. 

1. H. Burkill, Esq., m.a., f.l.s. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sashtri, m.a. 

Sir Thomas Holland, k.c.i.b., d.sc., a.r.c.s., f.o.s., 

K.R.S, ^ 


I) Hooper, Esq , f.c.s, 

T. H. D LaTonche, Esq., R.A., F.o.s. 

Habu Monmohan Ohakravarti, m.a., r.l. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. 0. Pbillott, Indian Army. 

Dr. Prafiilla Ghandra Bay, n.sc. 

Major L. Rogers, m.d., r.s., f.r.^f., f.r.C.s., i.m.h. 

Dr. E. D. Boss, ph.D. ^ 

Mabamaliopadbyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A., Ph.0., M.R.A.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, pIi.p., c.i.k. 

Dr M. \V. Travers, n.sc., f.r.8. 

\ Venis, Esq., m.a. 

Di-. G. T. Walker, m.a., f.r.s. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


Re^’d, J. D. Bate. 16, St, John's Church Boadt 
Folkstmifi, Kewt,^ England, 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Eurgpe, 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s. Oleihmont Houses Avenue Road, 
Penge, Surrey, England, 

Dr. A. Fuhrer. Europe, 

Sri Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.i.R. 32, 
Creek Row, Calcutta, , 

Acharyya Satyavrata Samasrami. 16-1, Ohms 
Lane, Calcutta, * 

l^rofesBCT Pau l Johannes Briihl. Civil Engiueenng 
College, Sihgiur, Howrah, ^ , 

Pandit VisniP Prasad Raj BEandari. Ohier 
Librarian, Bir Library. Katmandu, Nepal 
Revd. E. Francotte, 8,j. 10, Park Strut, Oal- 

cutta, 

\ Revd. A. H. Francke, Moravian MissionaiT' 
Kyelgng, Kangra DieMet. 

I Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen. 19, Kantapuker LanSt 

I Odeutta. 
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ThStSTonHecuouT 


1908 July 1. 

1908 July 1. 

1909 Mar. 3. 


MahcLmahopadhaya Su dhakara^^i redir^ 

College, Benares, 

Revd. Father J. HofFmanu, s.j. ^fa 2 lresa House, 
^ Ranchu 

Balkrishna Atmaram Guptc, Ksq. Indian Muaenm, 
Calcutta. 


LIST OF MEMBKRS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS.* 

* Rule 40. — After the lapao of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been 'j-eceived by the Society, hi? name shall be re- 
moved from the List of Members. 

The following members will be I'emovcd from the next Mem- 
ber List of the Society under the opei*ation of the above Rule:— r 

Gerald Cecil Dudgeon, Es«j. 

Sir Joseph Bampfyldo Fuller, K.c.s.i. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1909. 

By Retirement. 

Lieut.-Ool. William John Bytheil, R.B. 

Charles Swift Delmerick, Eeq. 

Captain Charles Aikman Gourlay, t.m.s. 

Oof. J- G. Harwood, r.a.m.c. 

Ernest George Hill, Esq. 

Dr. Edward A. Houseman, m.b. 

Babu Jadu Nath Sen. 

Munshi Jwala Sahai. 

George Busby Kaye, Esq. 

Harold Maxwell Lefroy, Esq., m.a. 

Lala Lajpat Rid. 

Lieut.-Gol. Manekshaw Jamshedi Kelawala, i.m.s. 
Chides Michie, Esq. 

Captain John Hen^ Moigan, 24th Punjabis. 

Sir Herbert Hope Risley, k.c.i.». 

Adolphe Shramr, Esq. 

Robert Rowell Simpson, Esq. , 

Miss Cornelia Sorabjee. 

Pandit Umapati Dutta Shai^inM* 

The Bon^ Mr. James Wilson, 
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By Dkatu. 

Ordinary MmherB. 

Baba Annada Pi'asad Bose. 

Dr. Theodor Bloch. 

Arthur Mason Tippett Jackson, Esq., i.G.s, 

Baba Jain Vaidya. 

Baba Mohinimohan Mitra. 

Baba MaksoodaiL Das. 

Babu Priyanath Sen. 

H. H. The Maharaja Badhakishore Deb Barman. 

Honorary Members, 

Jh'ofessor M. *1. DeGoeje. 

Sir Oeor^ k.g.s.i. 

Under Bulk 38. 

Kumar Uaiuessur Maliah. 

Babn Sanjib Chandra Sanial. 

Undkk Bole 40. 

Kavasjee Jamasjee Badshah, Esq., i.G.s, 

J. N. Das, Esq. 

James B. Drummond, Esq. 

Sir Arthur Upton Fanshawe, K.C.I.E. 

Major John Wemyss Grant, i.M.s. 

Alexander Cochinne Logan, Esq., i.c.s. 

Dr. Mark Aarel Stein. 

Babn Syam Sunder Das. 


The names of the following members have been i^moved from 
the List of Ordinary Members as they have now been elected 
Honorary Members : — 

William Irvine, Esq., i.G.8. (retired). 

Lt.-Gol. Henry Havershan Godwin- Austen, p.r.8. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL. 

Begifients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 



1896 Jnan Saran Ghakravart!, m.a. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 
lonj. f Sarkar, m a. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 
1907 Akshoyakumar Maznmder. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green, Esq. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, P.B.C.S., O.R., O.I.E., f.r.s., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Cunningham, v.r.s., c.t.e., 
I.M.S. (retired). 

1907 Lieut.-Colonel Alfred William Alcock, m.b., ll.o., 

C.I.E., P.R.S. 

1909. Lieut.-Colonel David Prain, m.a., m.b., lIi.d., 
F.R.8., I.M.S. (retired). 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OR 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OR THE 

^SIATIC jSoCIETY OP ^BMGAL 

ROR 


THE YEAR 1009. 



1909. 


baviii 


STATEMENT 
AsW/iHo Society 


Dr. 

To Establibhmknt. 


Salaries ... 

Do. (Officer in charge for Besearohes in 
Histoxyi Beligion, Ethnology and Folklore 
in Bengal) eie ••• 

OommiBBion 

Pension •f. ■■■ ••• ... 

Grain Compenfiation Allowanoo ••• 


Bs. As. P. Br. Ar P, 
5,687 15 2 

4,200 0 U 
556 15 9 
420 0 0 
251 11 3 

11,116 10 2 


To CONTlirGBNClBB. 


Stationery 
Taxes ... 
Postage 
Freight 
Auditing ... 
Lights and Fans 
luBuranoe fee 
Petty repairs 
Miseellanoous 


197 16 8 
1,465 0 0 
696 3 3 
101 12 0 
100 0 0 
261 14 0 
187 8 0 
171 9 6 
468 2 9 

3,646 0 9 


To Libbaby ami> Collbctionb. 


Books 

Binding ase vee 

Library Oatalogue 

Manuscript OataHogue (Arabic and Persian) ... 
Copper Plato Catalogue 


688 7 8 
891 9 6 
1,829 7 0 
369 12 0 
176 0 0 

3,399 4 2 


To Publications. 


“ Journal and Proceedings” and ** Memoirs ” 8,133 13 11 
To printing charges of Circulars, Ac. ... 214 10 0 


Interest on Govemnient Paper purchased ... 
Bepairs 

Loan ... ,,, 

To Personal Account (Written off and misofllaneous) 


8,848 7 11 
11 5 10 
624 8 0 
8,160 0 0 
128 11 4 


To Extbaobdinaby Expbmditube. 


Boyal Society’s Soientifio Catalogue ... 
126th AnniYersary Entertainment Fund 

Balance 


6,899 14 7 
1,761 13 0 


7,151 u ; 
1,88,528 18 8 


Tout. Ba. 


... 2,80^988 9 9 
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No. 1. 

of Bengal. 1909. 

Cr. 

R« Ah P. Rb. As. P. 

By Balauce from last Report ... ... ... 1,89,731 7 0 

Bt Gash Bxciipts. 

Fiiblioations sold for cash ... 947 8 0 

Interest oo Investments •«# 6,998 0 0 

Rent of room ... ... ... 650 0 0 

Allowance from Government of Bengal for the 
publication of papers on Anthropological 
and Cognate subjects ... ... 2,000 0 0 

Do. do. salary for Officer in charge 
for Boscarches in History, Religion, Ethno- 
logy, and Folklore in Bengal ••• 7,800 0 0 

Lean ... ... ... ••• 1,150 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... 159 5 9 

19^009 J3 9 

By Extraordinary Rbcxiptb. 

Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue ... ... ... 6,065 3 0 

Sabfloriptiona to 125th Anniversary Entertain- 
ment Fund ... .«« 360 0 0 

6,425 8 0 

By Personal Account. 

Admission foes ... ... ... 2,048 0 0 

Members’ subscriptions ... 11,448 0 0 

Compound subscription ... ... 240 0 0 

SubacriptionB for the Society’s ” Journal and 
Proceedings” and Memoirs ”... ... 1,704 0 0 

Sales on crediti ... ... ... 288 8 8 

MiscellaneouB ... ... ... 18 14 0 

15.787 1 8 


Total Bs. ... 2,80,998 9 0 

D. Hoopir, . 

Emtraiy Trtoiurer, 


Ixxx 

STATEMENT 
1909. Ofiental Publication Fund, J^o.l, in 


Dr. 

To GA8H Expbnditubb. 

Ks. Ab. P. Kb. As. P. 

Salaries ... ... ... ... 1,684 4 4 

CommiflBion ... ... ... 86 13 9 

Postage ... ... •>. 140 Id 0 

Stationery 13 16 4 

Freight ... ... ... 44 6 0 

ContingencioB ... ... 67 2 0 

G^in Compenaation Allowanoo ... 53 4 8 

Binding .. ... ... 20 0 0 

Printing chargoB ... ... 6,161 6 0 

Editing charges 1 961 9 10 

10,122 6 6 

To Personal Account (written off and miscellH- 
neons) ... ... ... ... ... 4 14 0 

Balance ... 6,651 14 8 

Total Hr ... 15,779 3 8 


STATEMENT 
1909. Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. in 


Dr. 

To Cash ExFiHDimi. 

Printing charges 

Balance 


. Bs. As. P. 
400 7 0 

6,075 I 0 


Total Bs. 


8 0 
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No. 2. 

Acct. withthe Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 


By Balnnoe from lasfc Beporfc 


Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

4,748 13 2 


By Gash Reosiptr. 

Government Allowance ... ... 8,760 0 0 

Publications sold for cash ... .. 989 7 3 

Advances recovered ... ... 72 13 6 

9,812 4 9 

' By Personal Account. 

Sales on credit ... ... ... 1,218 1 3 


Total Rs. ... 16,779 8 2 

D. Hoopie, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 


No. 3. 


•Aeet. with the Asiatic ^c, of Bengal. 1909. 


h Balance from last Report 

Cr. 

Rs. As. P. 
8,826 8 0 

9uvemment Allowance 

By Gash Receipts. 

... 

2,760 0 0 


Total Rs. 

6,076 8 0 


D. Hoopie, 

Honorary Troaewror, 

AiiaMe Boeioty of BengaL 
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STATEMENT 

1909. Oriental Publication Fund, J^o. 8, in 

Dr. 

To Omr EinxDnun. 

Ba. Aa. P. 

Printing ohugei ... ... ... ... 669 4 6 

B*>»nco ... ... 2^40 ll 6 

Total Br. ... ... 3,000 0 0 


STATEMENT 
1909. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acot. 


To Cash Bxpindituii. 


StlarioB ... 

CommisBioB 

Stationery ... i!*; 

Gontingenoiei ... 

Grain Compenaation Allowance’ 
Pnrohaie of Mannioripta 

Binding 

Inniraiioe 

Travelling chargee ... 

Iioan .•. ... 


Balance 


Be. Ae. P. 
1,688 0 0 
0 18 * 9 
10 8 10 
884 6 8 
66 11 0 
8,798 1 0 
4 0 0 
185 0 0 
888 0 0 
1,160 0 0 


Be. As. F< 


6^1110 
IW 411 

7,696 0 9 


Total Be. 
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No. 4, 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soe. of Bengal. 1909. 

Cr. 

Ba. .Aa. P. 

By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 3^(xx) o 0 


Total Rfl. ... 3,000 0 o 

D. Hoofkr, 

Uwiorafy Treasurer^ 

Aaiatie Boeiefy of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Ba. Aa. P. Ba. Aa. F. 
By Balance from lait Report ... ... ... 2,718 12 9 


By Oabh Bkcriptb. 


Ooveroment Allowance aa# 8,200 0 0 

Pablioationi sold for oaah ... 29 4 0 

Loan (from Aaiatio Society of Bengal) ... 1,160 0 0 

— - 4,879 4 0 


Total Re. ... 7j098 0 9 


D. Boopbr, 

Rbnortfiy SVwiMirf r, 

iaweic Bodety ofBmgai. 
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STATEMENT 
1909. Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

To Gash Expknditubb. 

Rs. Aa. F. Kb. Aa. P. 

1,744 13 3 
13 0 0 
‘27 6 1 
10 0 0 
7 13 6 
49 9 8 
89 4 0 
31 4 0 
2,764 18 0 
402 4 0 

6,080 3 I 

2,066 1 H 

Total Ba. ... 7,146 4 7 


Salaries ... 

Binding ... 

Stationery 

Grain Compenantion Allowance ... 
Postage ... 

Gontingenoios 
Freight ... 

Insuranoe 

Pnrchaso of MannscriptH 
Travelling charges 

Balance 


STATEM.ENT 
1909- Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 

Dr.^ 

To Gash Sxpkndituri. 

Ba. As. P. Ba. Aa. P- 

HflB tS 6 

TnTa11{iiKehar,ea . .. •.• ••• ^ , 

Balance ... ... ^ 

, 400 0 0 


Total Bs. 
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No. 6. 

Aoet. with the Asiatic Soo. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 


By Balance from last Report 


Ra. Ah. P. Ks. Ah. P. 

145 4 7 


By Gash Rkoripts. 

<iovprnmBnt Allowance ... ... r>,(XK) 0 0 

Loan (from Asiatic Society of Bengal) ... :S,000 0 u 

7,()0() 0 0 


Total Bs. ... 7,145 4 7 


D. Hoopib, 

Honorary TVeoitarsr, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 

Acet. with the AsiaMc Soo. of Bengal. 1909. 


Cr. 

Ka. Aa. P. Ra. Aa. P. 
% Balance from last Report ... ... ... 2,400 0 0 


Total Be. ... 2»400 0 0 


Da Hoopib, 

Honorary TPreasuror, 

AoiaUe BooUty of Bongal» 
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STATEMENT 

Trust 


1909 . 

Dr. 

Ba. As. P. 

To Pension ••• 48 0 0 

Balance •Be ••• 1,464 11 10 

Total Bb. ... 1,512 11 10 


1909 . 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 

Bs Aa.F. 

To Bahnoe from iMt Boport ••• Of» 6,868 6 7 


Recxipth, 

To Asiatic Society ••• 

„ Oriental PnblicAtion Fnnd, No. 1 
Bo. do. No. 2 

„ Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund ... 

,1 Arabic and Persian MSS. Fnnd 
„ Personal Account set 

„ Tnut Fond 


Bb. Ab.P. 

26,625 0 0 
9,812 4 0 
2,760 0 0 
4,879 4 0 
7,000 0 0 
18,946 0 4 
48 0 0 

" 68,461 9 10 


Total Ba. 


74,816 0 6 


No. 10 
Fund. 


Ixxxix 


idOd, 


Cr. 


R8. a«. p. 

By Balance from list Report ... ... ... 1,463 11 10 

„ Interest on Inrestments ... ... ... 49 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 1,612 11 19 


D. UOOPBR, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of BengaL 


No. 11. 

Account. 1909. 


Cr. 


Bxfknditurr. 

Bs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

... 87,847 0 6 
... 10,128 6 6 
400 7 0 
669 4 6 


By Asiatic Society 
„ Oriental Pnbtication Fund, No. 1 
„ Do. do. No. 2 

„ Do. do. No. 3 

,, Sanskrit Manuscripts Fund 
„ Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
„ Bardic Ohronioles MSS. Fund 
„ Pmonal Account sas 
„ Investment ees 

„ TmitFond 

Baluuw 


... 6,889 11 10 

... 6,060 8 1 

688 18 6 
... 8,461 14 0 

... 4^786 IS 6 

48 0 0 

68,870 10 8 

6,486 6 8 

TornBi. ... 7^16 0 6 


D. Hoorn, 

HoMiiary TVfOfimr, 

AikHe Sedttii qf 


1909 . 
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STATEMENT 

Balanoe 


LIABIUTIBS. 


Asiatic Sooioty 

Oriental Publication Fund, No. 1 
Do, do. No. 2 .. 

Do. do. No.3... 

Sanskrit Manusoripts Fund ... 
Aiabio and Persian Manuscripts Fund 
Bardic Chronicles Manuscripts Fund 
Trust Fund ■tt a*. 


Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

. 1,98,622 13 3 
6,651 14 8 
6,676 1 0 
2,840 11 G 
768 4 11 
2.066 1 6 
1,716 2 6 
1,464 11 10 

2,13,194 18 2 


Total Bs. ... 2,13,194 18 2 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accxiunts with the books and vouchers presented to ns, and certify that it is 
in accordance therewith, correctly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the Slst December, 1909. 

Calcutta, Mxuaxirs, King A Siiison, 

26th January f J910* Ohartered Aeeountants, 

Auditm, 


statement 

Account of the Regional Bureau, 
Literature with the 


£ t. d. 

Taliie of Tdnme. of the Irt Annual dirtiibuted 
in India lem diw»nnt £1/18 ... .» 488 8 8 


Ditto 

2nd 

Ditto 

898 10 2 

Ditto 

8rd 

Ditto * 

441 18 11 

Ditto 

4th 

Ditto 

410 11 6 

Ditto 

6th 

Ditto 

886 18 7 

Ditto 

6th 

Ditto 

801 9 4 


£ *, d. 


8,871 0 7 


Total £ 


8,871 0 7 


No. 12 
Sheet. 


1909 . 


ASSETS. 


Personal Aooount 
Investment 
Cash Aooonnt 


Government Aro. Note at Bank of Bengal's 
Safe Custody Account Cashier’s Security 
Deposit Bs. 500 ... 


Bs. As.?. 

5,129 9 7 
2,02,029 13 5 
5.435 0 2 


Bs. As.P. 


2,13,194 13 2 


Total Bh. ... 2,13,194 13 2 


D. Hoopik, 

Uonorary Treasurer, 

Astatic Society of Bengal 


No. 13A. 

International Catalofm of Scientific 
Central Bureau, London. 


Remitted 

to liOn- 

£ s. 

d. 

£ «. i, Ri. Ai. P. 

don in 1002 

84 0 

0 

AtooMlof GOO 0 0 

Ditto 

1908 

8 19 

4 

SO 4 0 

Ditto 

1904 

857 1 

5 

6,8SO 6 1 

Ditto 

1906 

57 8 

1 

864 8 0 

Ditto 

1906 

868 9 

6 

5,484 4 4 

Ditto 

1907 

592 0 

6 

8,887 7 11 

Ditto 

1908 

280 8 

6 

8,471 7 0 

Ditto 

1909 

820 14 

8 

4W 14 10 
liNiS 16 11 -iis 


1.WW iO 1. 

Balnwdaeioliondan 407 S 8 


Hi. Ai P. 


»,414 S 8 


TwuC M71 0 7 




TotibBa. »«414 8 8 
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STATEMENT 

Regional 



Bvcsms. 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Bs. A. F. 

Government Grants 1889 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

1901 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

1904 ... 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

1905 . 

0 

0 


Ditto 

1906 ... 

1,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

1908 ... 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 


Ditto 

190JJ ... 

0 

0 

7,000 0 0 

Petty receipts 

aea ... 




2 9 0 

Oollected from Subscriptions np to Slst May 





1909 ... 

... ... 

29,900 14 

3 


Ditto 

from let June to Slst Deer. 





1909 ... 

... 

4,640 

3 

0 



34,641 1 8 


TMAt Ri. 41,643 10 3 

Subaoripiion overdue on fourfch annual issno 104 2 0 

Subsoripfcion still due on sixth annual issne ... 887 S 0 

In hand from snbscriptions ... ... 5,129 7 1 

ToTAt Rs. ... 6,120 12 1 
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No. 13 B. 

Account. 


Expinditure. 
Up-keep of Bureau 1899 
Ditto 1900 

Ditto 1901 

Ditto 1902 

Ditto 1903 

Ditto 1904 

Ditto 1005 

Ditto 1906 

Ditto 1907 

Ditto 1908 

Ditto 1909 

Remitted to Jjondon 


Balanoe in hand from grant 
for up-keop 
Ditto from subsoriptiona 


Ra. As. P. 

880 5 6V 
6,129 7 l) 


Ri. A. P. 
246 6 9 
882 13 0 
450 9 9 
628 10 0 
667 11 6 
511 8 G 
748 7 0 
774 10 0 
760 9 10 
641 10 6 
572 16 9 


Rs. A. P. 


6,169 10 7 
29,414 3 2 


6,969 18 6 


ToTAn Ra. 41,648 10 8 


Due to the Central Bureau £407-3-8, or at 
preaent rate of exchange (l«.4-l/16d.) 
about Ra. 6,084-1-0 


1. Hinbt Burkill, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon, International Catalogue of 

Sdentijie Literature, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 



MARCH, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members wore present : — 

Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Babu Amrita Lai Bose, Prof. 
Paul Briihl, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Dr. G. 0. Chatterjee, Mr. B. L. 
Chaudhuri, Mr. J. N. Farquhar, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. 
Graves, Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. 
W. C. Hossack, Mr. R. D. Mehta, O.I.E., Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott, Rev. A. C. Bidsdale, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Babu Vanamali Vedantatirtha and Rev. A. W. Young. 


YiaiUyra Mr. W. Bums and Mr. F. H. Gravely. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Six presentations were announced. 


The Chairman announced : — 


1. That the Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for the 
year 1909 would not be awarded as the essay received in com- 
petition was not of sufficient merit to justify the award of the 
Prize. 

2. That the Council has appointed Lieut.-Colonel D, C. 
Phillott to officiate as Genercd Secretary during the absence of 
Mr. Tipper. 


The Chairman also ^umounced the death of Mabamaho- 
padhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankar, an Honorary Member 
of the Society, and called upon Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, to read 
the obituary notice. 


his last (m Wed^day, the Sod February, 1910. .... 

Sixteen years ago, March 7th, 18W, he was eloBted om 
of OUT ffi)norary Members, the hi^t di^otum m the g^ 
the Society. Among the Bengal Pundits he was the o^to- 
ental Sohdar who \ad been thus honoured, and^ Soo^ 
had Buffident justification for the same, *«^his Posi^ « a 
aoholar .and antiioc jrf nnmerous onginal teeattaes was qmto 
unique. 
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He was the eldest son of Pundit Radha Kanta Siddhanta- 
vagi 9 of Sherpur Town in the district of Mymensing, who also 
was a man of profound learning well known in his district. 
It was one more instance of potential intellectuality in the 
father having full development in the son. 

Chandra Kanta was born at Sherpur in the month of Agra- 
hayan of 1241 B.S. (corresponding to 1835 A.D.). Thebeloved 
and revered father was the first teacher, and in the tol of his father 
Chandra Kanta had received the seeds of learning which bore 
such excellent fruits in later years. He completed his study of 
Vyakarana, Alankar and partly of Kavya and Smriti at home, 
and then proceeded to Vikrampur to study Smriti with Pundit 
Dina Nath Panohanan of Porapara, a celebrated Smarta of his 
time. Next his sojourn was to the renowned seat of learning 
Navadwipa, where he studied Smriti under Pundit Brajanath 
Vidyaratna, Laksmi Kanta Siromani and Uari Das Bhatta- 
charyya, and Darsan with Madhava Chandra Tarkasiddhanta, 
Srinandan Tarkabagi 9 and Kasi Nath Sastri. It was at Nava- 
dwip that the title of Tarkalankar ’ ’ was bestowed on him. 

On his return from Navadwip he opened a tol at Sherpur, 
and, as the story of his scholarship alre^y spread far and wide, 
students began to flock to his house, whose number often exceed- 
ed fifty. He had not only to satisfy the intellectual craving of 
such a large number of students in a variety of subjects, but had 
also to maintain them at his house, according to the custom of 
the county, at his own expense, from year’s end to year’s end. 
It was while busily engaged with the teaching work at Sher- 
pur that his first work Probodha f^taka saw the light, and was 
soon followed by Satiparinayam (Mahakavya) and Tatvavali 
(commentary on Philosophy). It was about this time that our 
Society, appreciating his deep and varied scholarship, found in 
him a most capable editor for the Bibliotheca Indioa, with which 
he kept up his connection till his death. (It was only in January 
last that Fasc. 1 of Vol. II of Bhatta Dipika, the commentary on 
Purva Mimansa, edited by him, came out of the press.) It was 
while at Sherpur he edited for the Society Grihya Sutras of 
Gobhila and supplied copious commentaries to that excellent 
classical work on mediaeval Smriti. These notes and commen- 
taries soon made him well known to the European Savants. 
It was while at Sherpur that his students in Nyaya, Sankhya, 
Vedanta, Smriti and Kavya topped the list of successful can- 
didates for Government Title Examination and carried off the 
honour and emoluments year after year ; and it was also while 
at Sherpur that most of his works that were published after- 
wards were composed and perfected. 

In 1882 some of the prominent members of this Society, 
who were attracted by the deep erudition of Tarkidankar worx- 
ing at a remote jdacelike Sherpur, approached him through the 
late Principal Mahesh Chandra Nayaratna, and prevailed on 
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him to accept a Professorship in the Government Sanskrit 
College of Calcutta. Among others, the late Raja Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, one of our past presidents, Rai Bahadur Krista Das Pal, 
one of our past Assistant Secretaries, Babii Protap Chandra 
Ghosha, and Babu Prasad Das Dutt, were mainly instrumental 
to bring about this. It was in 1883 that Cliandra Kanta 
joined the Sanskrit College as the Professor of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture and Alankara. Soon after his appearance in Calcutta he 
was recognized as the leading Pundit of the metropolis and his 
connection with the Society became more intimate, and in 
recognition of his great services in the cause of Sanskrit litera- 
ture the Council placed his name in the list of distinguished 
persons who received the Bibliotheca Indica publications free.” 
On the retirement of Madhusudan Smritiratna he was appoint- 
ed to the chair of Smriti. 

In 1887 the title of Mahamahopadhyaya, the highest liter- 
ary distinction in the gift of the Indian Government, craated 
in commemoration of the Jubilee of Her late Majesty the 
Empress Victoria, was bestowed on him. It was during the 
incumbency in the Sanskrit College that his Vaisesika fihashya, 
annotated edition of Kusumanjali, Katantrachhandaprakriya, 
Kala Parasara Madhava among others were published, and each 
of these works created a sensation among the Oriental Scholars 
of India and Europe on their appearance. In 1807 he retired 
from the Sanskrit College, and the Government very gr^icefully 
came forward with a grant for the maintenance of his private 
lol which he had all along kept up witii unparalleled devotion 
and undiminished glory. 

On his retirement from the Government service, the learned 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, from whose searching eyes 
few men of merit can escape, selected him as the first lecturer 
to occupy the chair of Vedanta Philosophy endowed by Sri 
Qopal Boro Mullick for five years, and these lectures were pub- 
lished in book form. From 1901 with failing health he became 
busy more than over to see through press all his unpublished 
works, but the work of the tol and examination work for M.A. 
and P.R. examinations on behalf of the University continued 
almost to the very end. 

' Without making any comment ourselves we shall conclude 
this short notice by a few extracts from, comments of his con- 
temporaries on his works, scholarship and character : it falls to 
the lot of very few mortals to be so highly appreciated during 
lifetime as he was. 

1. An extract from a letter of Mahesh Chandra Nyaya- 
ratna as the Principal, Sanskrit College, to the Director of 
Public InstractioUi under date 28th April, 1894. . . . “ He is 
a most distinguished Sanskrit scholar, the like of whom cannot 
easily be met with in the country. He is, morever, a most 
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successful teacher. His private pupils have passed the Sans- 
krit Title Examinations in various subjects and won the first 
rank from time to time. He is also a general referee on diffi- 
cult points connected with Sanskrit Literature. Ho has writ- 
ten a Bhasya or commentary on the Grihya Sutras (Aphorisms 
of Gobhila), a work of rare merit, which the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal have published at their own expense. He has iJso 
published various highly meritorious works in Sanskrit and 
Bengali. He has been a great acquisition to the College, and 
the vast reputation which he enjoys for learning and erudition 
has naturally reflected upon it. It may also be mentioned that 
the private pupils of the Professor have followed him here from 
Mymensing. The number ranges from 10 to 20, whom he not 
only teaches, but also supports according to the traditions of 
the Tola system ” 

2. Extracts from Dr. R. L. Mitra’s articles in the Hindu 
Patriot (1886) : — He knows no assumption of dignity and 
display of learning. Gentle as a child, shy by nature, and eco- 
nomic in his speech, he can nowhere produce an impression. 
He has, however, that in him which few of our Pundits can boast 
of, a thorough mastery over the ancient classics of our native 
land, and those who know it cannot fail to evince for him 
every mark of respect. His profession is the discrimination of 
the higher branches of Sanskrit literature. He owed a tol for 
many years, and is now employed as a professor in the Sanskrit 
College of Cdcutta; but this occupation never satisfied his mind. 
His ambition has always been to contribute to the elucidation of 
Sanskrit learning by writing learned dissertations, and many are 
the works which have emanated from his prolific pen. Some years 
ago he published an exegesis of the Gobhiliya Grihya Sutra, 
which compares well with the best works of its class published 
by mediaeval authors. It displays a thorough knowledge of, 
and perfect mastery over, the Smriti Literature of the Rah- 
mans. Soon after that work he brought out an epic poem 
which presented in manuscript would have passed for a frag- 
ment of some ancient poet whose writings cast such a halo on 
Sanskrit Literature. He has just published a book which is 
likely to put its mark upon thp year. It is an exegesis on the 
aphorisms of Kanada on the Vaicesika or Atomic philosophy 
of the Hindus . our metaphysicians devoted 

scant attention to it; none taught it in the ioU of the ooimti^. 
This is evident from the fact that, though aoknowled^ to be 
one of the six leading systems of philosophy, the valoesite 
never had a regular formal Bhasya or commentary, as the 
other systems have Under these circum- 

stances' &e new work of Professor Chandrakanta Tarkalankatii 
may be looked upon as suppyling a want, and the learning and 
thorough mastery of the subject which have been brougot to 
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bear upon it, and the manner in which the task has been 
accomj^shed, make the book one of special value to the 
students of Sanskrit philosophy." 


3. Extracts from Triibner^s Record of October, 1890, 3rd 
Series, VoL II, No. 2:— . . . “There are, however, 
exceptions ; and it is a notable one among these to whom the 
present notice is intended to draw the attention of Sanskritists 
and students of Indian philosophy in Europe. Professor 
Chandrakanta’s Sanskrit learning is of the most varied kind. 
He is also a voluminous writer on a variety of subjects. But 
though the Mahamahopadhyaya is a varied scholar and a volu- 
minous writer, his speciality is Hindu Philosophy, and parti- 
cularly that system which is known as the Vaicesika of Kana- 
da. It is this field in which he has shown himself to be a 
thinker oi great independence, force and originality ; and it 
will be his works in this branch of learning that will henceforth 
be classed with the standard works of old and secure to his 
name undying fame. The last remark applies more particularly 
to his work which bears the name of Bhasya, or Exposition, of 
the Vaicesika Sutras. The Sutras, or aphorisms, ^ of the Vaice- 
sika system of philosophy, as is well known, are attributed to 
Kanada. There are no early commentaries on these aphorisms 
extant. The earliest expository work known is a glo^s, called 
Kiranavali, by Udayana Acarya,— agloss not on the Sutras 
themselves, but on the work called Padartha Dharma Sangra- 
ha, generally, though not quite correctly, looked upon m a 
Vaicesika text-book. It is this gloss of Udayana which is 
accepted in Bengal as the orthodox and authoritative inter- 
pretation of Eanada’s aphorisms. The object of the new 
Bhasya is to show that Udayana and the prevalent school in 
some essential matters have misinterpreted and unjustifiably 
amplified the teaching of Kanada, and that Udaya^, “ 
adherent of the Nyaya system, has in fact, for ol^ecto of Ins 
own, adulterated the pure Vaicerika doctrine. The Bhwa 
thus claims to set forth, for first time, the doctrines of Ksjim 
in its pure and genuine form. This is the outcome of fto^ 
sor Chandrakanta’s mature thought a^ close t " 

oesika aphoiiBms. It marks a graduaUy aocwmpl^ 
tion in his own views. For he was not always oj ™ • 
he commenced with an unquestiomng f 

interpretation. It was in this st* of mnd th^y^ed 

his Tattyavali, a metrical work in the style of^ dd 
to which he added oopioaB notes. In tto ^ . 

d^tS ashithlito vSooA ^ 
for it snpi^. loofrtBlt da^er^.« » gw texWKXw 
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on the Vaiceedka philosophy for beginners as well as more 
advanced students: Professor Cbandrakanta’s latest work, 
the Bhasya, as will be readily understood, met witii a 
different kind of reception, with great and praise by some, 
with much doubt and opposition by others. Whether it 
will win its way and revolutionize the teaching of the Vaice- 
sika philosophy in Bengal and elsewhere, time only will show. 
It is on account of this original and, to a certain extent, revo- 
lutionary character of his work, that the professor calls it a 
Bhasya. Among Indian pundits various names are in use 
for expository works ; we have the Bhasya, the Vritti, the Vi- 
vritti or Vivarana, the Tika, and so forth. But it is only the 
compiler of Bhasya, whom the ru^ of learning permit, after 
he has explained every word and part of word of his text, to 
put forth original reflections. Compilers of other kinds of com- 
mentaries must confine themselves to the accepted meaning." 

4. Extract from Professor Max MiiUer’s letter, dated the 
I2th July, 1896 : — . . . . “ But it is different with 
a work like yours. Your Katantrachhandaprakriya is an origi- 
nal work and, must have cost you much labour. It will be use- 
ful to every Sanskritist, particularly Vedio scholars, not only 
in India, but in England also. A good deal has been done for 
Vedio grammar by European scholars, but one likes to have 
the authority of native scholars, such as Panini, Katyayana and 
others. Now unfortunately the Chandasa rules have been 
treated very scantily by Panini. I suppose he thought the 
Praticakhyas would supply the necessary information. But 
that is 9 il^ rather than Vyakarana. I have myself published 
the Bipraticakhya with a German translation. There was room 
for work like yours, and I know I shall find it very useful in 
my studies." 

Owing to a remark made by the late Professor Cowell about 
Vaicesika Bhasya it has become necessary to point out that 
Chandra Kanta was quite innocent of English or any other 
European language, nor was he acquainted with modem scienti- 
fic tbmries, therefore his strong assertion against " spontane- 
ous deration ", his ascribing form or shape to "air", as 
well as his conclusion about the ifature of soul-points in which 
he differed BO much from Udayana — were entirely due to his 
deep study of Kanada’s sj«tem and had nothing to do with 
" modem scientific ideas ’ ’ as Cowell appeared to have suspected. 


The following four gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Ibmben: — 

Oapt. B. D. W. C/reig, J.MJ3., M.B., proposed by Major 
L. Elogen, seconded by Dr. Hossaok ; Gopf. A. S, J. Later, 
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proposed by Major L. Rogers, seconded 
by H. B. Steen, I.M.8. ; Mr. W. Kirkpatrkk, proposed by 
Lieut.'Colonel C. B. M. Green, I.M.S., seconded by Capt. D 
McCay, I.M.S. ; Capt.J.C.Kunhardt,I.M.8.,^po8^ by Major 

^ L. Rogers, LM.8., seconded by Copt. R.E.Doyd,I.M.S. 


The following papers were read : — 

1. Notes on the PaUinaUon, of Flowers in India. N(de 
No. 7. A few observations made in (he Central Provinces and 
Berar. — By I. H. Bubkill. 

2. ■ BttdcOtist Legends of Asoka and hU Times. — By H. C. 
Nobhak. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for February 
1910, 

3. The Kingdom of gNya khri btsanjw, the first King of 
Tibet. — By Rnv. A. H. Fbancke. 

4. An Old-fashioned Urdu Invitation to a Garden Party,— 
By Liiiitt.-Colonbi. D. C. PmLLOTT. 

This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

6. Pramanas of (he Hindu Logic.— By Vamshau Chaeba- 
VABTI. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


6. Exbraet on Cocking {Mvrgh-Natna) from (he Sayd Qah-i 
Shawketii, an Urdu work on sport writtenby NawSb For Muhanf 
mad KbSn of the Eampur State.— Tranek^ by Lhut.>Coix)Hbl 
D. C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of Examiners, Calcutta. 

Hiis paper has been published in the Journal for February 
1910. 


7. The Kaiwodipara Spurious Grunt of Samaeara Deva,— 
By Rakhal Das BANPYOPADSYAyA, with a prefatory note by 
Mb: H. £. Stapubton, B.A., Inspector of Sdhocls, Da^. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

8. Note on the Spreading of Croton sparsiflorus, Moruag-,, 
along the Assam-Bengal BaUway,—Sy I. H. Bubkill. 

Mr. BurkiU remarked as follows;— 

“Since toe pubUcation of Professor P. B^fihPs paper on Cro" 
ton sparsifb^ (this JounuJ, 1908, pp. fl03'607) wherein he 
recoctkid the oecurtence of this plant (i) near Calentta, (it) u 
Port fiMiiiiiig , (iii) at (Mttagotm, (iv) between Chendpor and 
Akhaieia oh the ssflway. endsumment, and (y) on the benk of 
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the river Titus near Brahmanbiiia, I have found the plant in 
several spots idong the Assam-Bengal Railway. It occurs about 
the siding at the stations of (vi) Shamshemagar and (vii) 
Tilagaon in the district* of Sylhet : (viii) on the railway embank- 
- ment rather sparingly at ‘ mile 206 ’—a spot where passengers 
often alight for Haflong, at an altitude of about 1,800 feet 
above sea-level : (ix) in great adundance about the railway 
tracks at Lumding junction, and (x) equally in abundance 
about the railway goods-yard at Gauhati. 

The spot where it entered India seems evident enough. As 
it was some years ago much more abundant at Chittagong than 
at Hajiganj, and as Hajiganj, Shamshemagar, Tilagaon, Haf- 
long, liumding, and Gauhati are all connected by railway witli 
the port of OUttagong, it is almost certain that it has travelled 
to these various stations from Chittagong, the seeds adhering 
probably to the gunny-wrappings of merchandise. Further, as 
suggest^ by Professor Briihl, it may be assumed that the plant 
came to Calcutta by ship (river-steamer probably) and by ship 
also to Port Canning; and it is probable that it came to both 
places from CUttagong, which seems to be its oldest station on 
Indian soil.” 

9. The Vihramaditya Samvaiaara and the Founding of the 
Kuahan Kingdom. — By Thomas W. KmosMiLn. — Communica- 
Udhythe PhUohgical Secretary. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of ^the 
s Journal. ^ 


The Adjourned Meeting o{ the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 9th 
March, 1910, at 9*30 f.m. 

LmuT.-COJLONBL F. P. Mayitabi), I.M.S., in the chair. 

The fallowing members were present - 

Pr. Arnold Caddy, Major J. T. Calvert, I.](f.S., Dr. G. C. 
Chatterjee, Dr. H. M. Crake, Major B. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., 
M^jor W/ D. Hayward, I.M.S., Dr. W.fB. Hossack, Captain 
A. E. Lister, I.M.S., Dr. Indu Madbab MaUick, Dr. J. E. 
. Panioty,. Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., Major L. Bggecs, 
; IMJk, H&norary Secretary. 

Yirilor .'—Major E. A. Newman, I.M.S. 

Theminutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

^ Capt. E. p. W. Greig, LM.S., ddivered a lecture on 
»i^ping Sickness, illustrated by lantern slides; « 
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riie Monthly General Meeting of tlie Society was held on 
Wf^nesday, the 6th April, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LATotroHH, JSsq., B.A., F.G.iS., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Nilmanl Chakravarti, Mr. B. L. 
C.^liaudhuri, Bai Motilal Ganguli, Bahadur, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. A. Lee, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Maliamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
and Mr. E. R. Watson. 

Visitors : — Mr. E. Brunetti, Mr. F. H. Gravely and Mr. S. 
W. Kemp. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and ooulirmed. 

Fifty-one presentations were announced. 

1. The President announced the death of Pandit Yogesa 
C^iandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Vedatirtha, an Ordinary Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

2. The General Secretary reported that Mr. H. Wheeler, 
I.C.S., had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

3. The General Secretary read the names of the follow- 
ing gentlemen who had been appointed to serve on the various 
Gommittees during 1910 


Fiimwe Committee. 

Dr N Annandale; Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaVa ; Mr. 1. H. Burkill ; Mr. H. G. Gry^ ; Maliaraaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad Shastri ; Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S. ‘ 

Library Committee, 

Dr. N. Annandale ; Hon*ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukho- 
padhyaya ; Mr. J. N. Daa-Gapta ; Mr. H. C. Grave*. ; M^ 
maho^yaya Harapraead Shwtn : Mr. 

Dr. £ P. Harrison ; Mr. H. H. Hay<to ; 

Maynard, I.M.8. ; Major L. Bogwa, I.M.S. ; Dr. B. D. Rosa , 
Dr. G. Thibaat. . 
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Phddlogioal Committee. 

Hon’ble Mr. Abdnllah atMamnn Snhtavardy; H<m’ble 
Mr. Justice Asatosh Mukhopadbyaya ; Iftr. E. A. Qait ; 
Dr. Gbrindra Nath MukhopMhyaya ; Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shaatri ; Ifr. Harinatb De ; Babu Monmohan 
Ohakravarti ; Babu MnraHdhar Bauer jee; Babu Nogendra 
Nath Vaau ; Lient.*Cokmel D. C. Phillott ; Dr. E. D. Rosa ; 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhuaana ; Aoharya 
Satyavrata Samasrami ; Dr. G. Thibaut ; Mr. E. Venis. 

Hie following seTenteen gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Mr. P. S. Patneh, 1.0.8. , proposed by Lient.-Colonel D. 

0. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandaie ; iifr. TUmakania 
Rhattaekaryya, B.L., proposed by the Hon’ble Ifr. Justice 
Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, seconded by Maharaja Jagadindra 
Nath Roy ; Ifr. Svgen Ludwig, proposed by Mr. E. M. Loffler, 
seconded by Mr. E. Toth ; Ident. B. F. Franda, 47th Sikhs, 
proposed by Lieut.-Oolonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandaie ; Captain T. C. MeCombie Young, M.B., I.M.S., 
proposed by Ifojor L. Rogers, seconded by Major E. Wilkin- 
son, T.M.S. ; Dr. A. White Bcberteon, L.B.C.P. and S., 
Bdin., proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.MS., seconded by 
Gapt. E. D. W. Qrtig, I.M.S. ; Dr. ^efidd Hodder WiBiame, 
M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S , L.B.O.P., proposed by 
Major If Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Captain E. D. W. Qreig, 

1. M.S.; Dr. Cecil H. Elmes, proposed by Lient.-Colonel C. R. M. 
Green, I.M.S., seconded by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. ; Mr. F. 
D. Aacoli, I.C.S., proposed by Mr. T. H. D. LaTouche, 
seconded by Dr. N. Annandaie ; Prof. AbduUah Abu Sayyid. 
M.A., proposed by Babu Vanamali Chakravarti, seconded by 
Babu MuraUdhar Banerjee ; Capt. B. C. Pen/ton, 26th Pun- 
jabis, proposed by Lieot.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Dr. N. Annandaie ; Captain F. S. Teeadcde, 26th Cavalry, F.F., 
proposed by lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandaie ; Capfatn F. T. P. Ebden, 73rd Cavalry, pnmosed 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTouche ; Mr. E. J. Abraham, I.G.S., proposed by Dr. N. 
Aimandale, seconded by Mr. 1. H. Burkill ; Ce^ptain John Morri- 
am, M.B. (Glasgow). I.M.S., 88th Gamatio Infantry, proposed 
by Mbijor L, Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Captain B. D. W. 
Greig, I.M.S. ; Mr. J. C. R. Johnatm, propose 1^ Major L. 
Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by 'Mr. I. H. Burkill ; Mr. D. E. 
GfttW, proposed by Dr. E. D. Ross, seconded by Lient.-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott. 
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The foUowing papers were read ; — 

I. - Betfiew of our Knowledge of the Oriental Diftera . — 
By E. BBmriTTt. Comomndeated by Dr. Arkamdalb. 

This p{q[>er has been published in the Journal for Maroh 
1910. 

2 Ba9iapaa8ana.-~By S. P. V. Banoanathasvahi Abya- 

VABA01TBB. 

3. Voodbedary of TeeJm/kal and Fakonry Termt in Urdu, 
Peraian and Ardbie. — By Lavt.-CoijasvL D. G. PHittorr. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 

4. A Diaeovery of a tong Metre, in Prdbodhaehandrodaya. 
— By V. V. SoYABl. ConmankeUed by the PhUologieal Secretary. 

6. A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat of the Indian 
Buffalo.— By E. B. Watsob, Mobobab Gupta, and Satish 
Chabpba Qabouu. 

6. King Oopi Chandra of Bungpur. — By Bisvbswab 
Bhattaohabjbb. 

This paper has been published in the Journal for March 
1910. 

7. Ladmga rOyalraba, the Chronidea of Ladakh, according 
to Sddagintweifa Manuacripta. — Traruiatied by Bbv. A. H. 
E'babokb. 

8. Two Buddhiat Stone Imagea from Malda,—By A. K. 
Maitba. 

9. Chondrodonta Boaei, a new apedea of foaail LameBi- 
branch from the 'Hippurito-bearing beda of Seidan. — By Ebbbst 

W. VBBnBBBUSO. 

These three papers will bepnblished in a subsequent number 
of the Joumcd. 

10. Pdhaontologieal Ndea on the Gangamepleria beda of 
Khmmu (in Kaahmir).—By Hbm Chabdba Das-Oupta. <7om- 
munkated Mb. C. S. Minnuifiss. 

II. ContrUmtiona to the Hiatory and Ethnology of North- 
Eaalem India, II.— By H. B. Staplbtob. 

12. Cauae of the Diamembtrment of the Maurya Empire.— 

By Makaxahofadsyata Habapbasab Sbabibi. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Sodety^wae held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th April, 1910, at 9-30 f.m. 

LtBUT.<0oijOinBL D. G. Obawfobd, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. G. 0. Cliatterjeo, Dr. H. Finok, Lieut.-Oolonel 11. B. 
Foster, I.M.S., Captain E. D. W. Greig, I.M.S., Dr. A. M. 
Leake, Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Captain J. Morison, 
I.M.S., Lieut.-(Jolonel H. W. Pilgrim, I.M.S., Captain H. B. 
Steen, LM.S., Captain C. U. Stevens, I.M.S., Captain F. U. 
Stewart, I.M.S., Captain A. D.. White, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

VMtora Dr. G. C. Maitra, Dr. S. N. Mookerjee, Major 
B. C. Oldham, I.M.S., and Dr. S. N. Roy. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and (!Oi\lirined. 

Twenty-four presentations were announced. 

A case of very marked cyanosiis in a child due to extensive 
deficiency of the auricular septum was shown by Major L. Rogers 
for Lieut.-Colonel (Calvert. 

.Major (5. R. Stevens showed the following cases : — 

1. A child in whom a large liydronepheosis had been re- 
moved by abdominal laparotomy. 

2. A patient from whom a dentigerous cyst had been 
removed, which microscopically showed the slrucituii) of a 
cylindroma. 

.3. A patient from whom an extensive sarcoma of the soft 
patale had been removed. 

Lieut.-(Jolonel Pilgrim showed a case of cyst of the epiglottis. 

Captain Megaw showed a specimen of lymphocele of the 
spermatic cord containing an adult filarial worm. 

Dr. G. (\ Chatter jee read notes of a case of broncho-pneu- 
monia in a patient of Colonel (falvert’s with minute abscesses 
on the surface of the liver and suppuration of the bronchial 
lymphatic glands all due to the diprococcus of Friedlander. 

The paper of Lieut.-Colanel ^ott was postjwned until the 
May meeting. 
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Tlie Monthly dcneral Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th May, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. T). IjaTouohb, Esq., H.A., F.6.S., President, in the 
eliair. 

The following mem hers were jiresent : — 

Mr. B. L. (>haudhuri, l)r. ('. H. Elmos, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. J. C*. R. Johnston, Rev. W. R. T-ieQuesne, Mr. A. V. Sen. 
.Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, and Mr. Cr. H. Tipper. 

— Rev. J. Bouitlot, s.J., Rev. H. Hosten, s..f.. 
Mr. H. K. Maziimder, and Rev. M. Vermeire, S..i. 

The Tuinntes of the last moetiiig were read and confirmed. 

Korty-foiir presentations wen*, announced. 

The Oneral Secretaiy rep<Mted that Mr. T^ouis Stuart and 
Mr. 1). H. W. Rit(*hic had e.\])reHsed a wish to withdraw from 
the Soeiely. 

The President announced 

1 . Thai. Mr. (1. H. Tipper lias returned to Calcutta and has 
taken charge of tlie duties of (kmeral Secretary from Licut.- 
(’olonel I). C. Pliillott. 


2. That Dr. W. A. K. Christie has been appointed to a<*.t 
as Natural History Secretaiy and Secretary for the Regional 
Bureau of the International (’atalogue of Scientific Literature, 
during Mr. I. H. Burkill’s ab.sence from India. 

3. That Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott has been appointed to 
act as Philological Secretary during Dr. E. D. Ross’ absence from 
( Calcutta. 

Tlie General Secretary laid on the table the following 
minutes of a meeting of the members of the Sub-Committee 
appointed to frame regulations to govern the nomination and 
election of Fellows among the Ordinary Members held on the 
ICth March, 1910, for the information of the Monthly General 
Meeting, under Rule 48 ( 0 ). 


A Meeting of the members of the Sub-Committee, appointed 
to frame regulations to govern the nomination and ^tion of 
Fellows among the Ordinaiy Members, wae held on Wednesday, 
the 16th March, 1910, at 5-30 P.M. 
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Present : 

The Hon. Mr. Justice H. Holmwood, l.C.S. 

Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. 

1). Hooper, Esq., F.(y.S. 

Dr. N. Annandalc, P.L.S. 


Business— 

To frame regulations. 

Resolved— 

Method in which the Fellows shall propose to Council, and 
Council nominate to Society. 

1. Nomination papers to be sent so as to reach eacdi 
Fellow by the Ist October of the year preceding the election. 

2. The nomination papers must be received back duly 
tilled in and signed by each Fellow by the 1st November, and no 
pai>er received after this date will be considered. 

3. A list of persons proposed, with tlieir qualifications, 
sliall be compiled from the nomination papers and printed ancl 
sent out to each Fellow so as to reach him by the end of November. 

4. The Fellows shall then vote for not more than the 
number to be elected in the succeeding year by placing a cross 
against the names of those ho wishes to be nominated, and no 
paper with more than the maximum number of crosses for the 
year’s election will be accepted. These papers must be returned 
so as to reach the Society’s rooms by the end of December. 

6. The voting papers mentioned in Rule 4 shall bo enclosed 
unsigned in a separate sealed envelope which shall be for- 
warded in an outer cover with a covering letter signed by the 
Fellow. 

6. There shall be a meeting of Fellows in the first week in 
January at which the voting papers shall be opened and counted 
as the Chairman directs, and the names of such candidates as 
receive two-thirds of the votes of the Fellows voting shall be 
placed before the meeting. 

7. If more than the maximum number to be elected have 
received the qualifying vote of two-thirds, those receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be proposed for the vacancies. 

8. In the event there being a tie for the last vacancies, 
the Fellows present at the meeting shall decide which of the 
candidates receiving the same numW of votes shall be proposed 
to the Council for nomination to the Society for a Fellowship. 

9. These nominations shall be laid before the Council 
at the January Meeting in the fourth week, and the Council shall 
finally make the nominations. 

10. The nominations shall be read out to the Members at 
the Ordinary Annual Meeting in February, and voting papem 
shall be provided for each member present, who shall record his 
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vote in t))c Rame manner and under the Hame eonditioiiH tis for 
the officers and members of C!ouiu*il of the Society. 

Resolved to report to the Council for subniiHsion to the next 
Urdinary General Meeting under Rule 4S (a). 


The General Secretary also laid on the table the following 
Report of the Standard Temperature Committee submitted by 
Mr. D. Hooper, the Secretary of the Committee 

At the Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal held in 
July 1908, Profeflsor P. Briihl read a paper on “ Proposals for a 
Standard Temperature for Tropical Climates.” The author 
pointed out that the noiinal temixjrature of H2“F. docs not serve 
the purposes of tlie chemist and physicist who work in the tro- 
pics, and the spread of science will render the choice of one or 
more higher standard teinperatures a matter of necessity. The 
autlior’s observations led to the conclusion that the most 
(M)iiveiiient standard temperature for (.‘alcutta is 30°(]!. {86'^F.), at 
Iciist during the period extending from the middle of March to 
the middle of November. During the remaining part of the year 
22T. (71-0“F.) would he more useful During the discussion 
that ensued it was advancjcd that 25°(J. (TT'^F.) was a suitable 
tem))erature for Calimtta. A resolution was finally passed that 
the (luestion of a standard tcmiwrature for India be referred 
for report to a committee of scientists to be selected by tlio 
Asiati(5 Society of Bengal. 

The (buncil appointed the following to serve on the 
IVmimittec : - 


Dr. Morris Travers, Bangalore, Chairman. 

„ W. A. K. (Iiristie, Geological Survey. 

Professor P. Bruhl, Engineering College. 

,, J. A, Cunningham, Presidency College. 

,, E. P. Harrison, ,, *» 

Mr. D. Hooper, Indian Museum, Secretary. 

The Committee met in December and proceed^' to discuw 
the form of note to be sent to .chemists and physicists tlirough- 
out India. It was proposed to circulate Profeswr Bruhl s 
paper and invito opinions on the proposals. In the 
letter the Committee recommended a change in the standard 
temperature observed in Europe and sug^ted 30 C. 
suitable for India. Expressions of opinion yrere call^ for , 
and the Committee asked to be supplied j^th the ™ 

calculations or experiments connect^ with thermo-c 

‘"^utters were forwarded to 62 

replies wei« received. Analysing the replies ^ 

40 of the SO were in favour of 30 as a 

ence for India. These came from the following towns and 
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(listrictH : Aligarh, AsHatii, Bankipur. Benares, Berhampore, 
Bhagalpur, Bombay, Oalcutta, Coimbatore, Cuttack, Dacca, 
Hazaribagh, Kodaikaiial, Lahore, Madras, Meerut, Nilgiris, 
Poona, I'usa, RajHhahi, Rangoon and Sirsiah 

On the other liand five correspondents recommended 25° 
as a more suitable tempt'rature, one suggested 28°. aiiotlier 
32*5°, and a worker in Madras informed the C*ommittee that he 
had already adopted 33°. Many valuable observations and 
suggestions were made by the corres])ondents, whi(*h we have 
endeavoured to summarise. It is noticed that the most 
interesting replies are from those who do not fav^our the immediat*e 
adoption of the (Vmimittee’s proposal ; these are from ])hyyicists. 
No chemist records liis o)hnion in favour of the adoption of a 
lower temperature than 30°. 

Professor J. J. Durack of Allahabad objects to 30° being 
accepted as a standard for inland stations for the following 
reasons ; — 

“1. Prom an inspection of the tables given in Professor 
Briihrs ])aper referring to mean daily and maxi- 
mum temperatures in different towns in India. 

2. These tom])eratures are taken in open sheds (cH)n- 

ditions laid down by the Meteorologicuil Depart- 
ment), which are much hotte** than our laborato- 
ries. 

3. Most of our serious research work must be done during 

the winter months, and a mean winter teinpcrature 
would conse([uently be more convenient than a 
meanyearlj^ temperature. I would suggest 25° as a 
more suitable standard than 30°, but as a (compro- 
mise perhaps 27° w’ould find favour.” 

Answers to these objections have been given by more than 
one correspondent, the general opinion being that the tem- 
perature of referemcc selected should bes above rather than 
below the mean maximum temperature, so that during the day- 
time it should be necessary to raise the temperature (rf any 
instrument rather than to cool it to bring it to the standartl. 
Everybody who has had practical experience of thermostatic 
work knows how much easier it is to keep the thermostat above 
than below the room temperature. Mr. J. T. Burnham, Nilgiris, 
confirms these remarks. He says : ‘ " Work is more accurately 
carried out if the temperature aimed at is slightly above the 
temperature of the laboratory thdn below it.” 

Professor Michie Smith, Kodaikanal, thus gives his ex- 
perience as a physicist. ‘ ‘ More work of an experimental kind is 
done when the temperature of the laboratory is below than when 
it is above 30°, and it seems that it is better to have a standard 
which is above than one which is below the ordinary working 
temperature.” 
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Dr. Ijeather, Pusa, holds similar views. Ho says: ‘'It is 
easier to maintain a vessel at a temperature ^rcatei* than the 
atmospheric one than below it. It is better to select Ii tem- 
perature near to the laboratory maximum so as to provide 
principally for hot-weatliei* conditions.” 

A temperature of 15° is above the mean temperature of 
Ungland and Central Uuro])c, and if wliat might ]>e termed a 
corresponding temperature were fixiid for India, that tempera- 
ture should be above 28°. Since cliemists and physicists have 
sometimes found 15° to b** an inconveniently low tcmperatuiv 
for a standard in the West, it would seem tl»at 30° would not be 
found to be an inconveniently high temperature for a standard 
of reference in India and the Tropics. 

Mr. K. LI. Jones, Madras, advocates 28° as a standard in 
electrical work. He remarks 


” It appears to n»e that 2S°(\ is the most convenient tem- 
perature to ado])t as a standard. The reasons why this value 
is taken arc briefly the following - 

“ For ac*curate standardising and high precision work it is 
necessary to carry out the operations in a constant temjierature 
room. It is also very dcssirablo to secure this constant tem- 
perature without artificial means of heating and cooling, if 
possible. Hence in selecting a standani temperature it is ad- 
visable to fix on such a temperature as can be secured with ejise 
and certainty and kept constant with the least amount of help 
from subsidiary machinery. 

•‘Constant temperature rooms are generally built under- 
ground in the nnd<lle of a massive block of buildings so that 
the daily variations in temperature aro quite inapi)recial)le. 
Tlic only variations in temperature in such a room are the 
seasonal or annual changes. Tlie further down the room is the 
less will these changes be- at 20 or 30 feet they are very small. 
The temperature at such depths is in India (slose to 82°F. or 
28°(1. according to the best observations. This is also approxi- 
mately the mean temperature of the sea in the tropics and of 
India iw a whole, 1 believe. Hence it seems natural to take 
28° as the standard temperature as it appears to be the moan 
temperature of the equatorial belt of the globe. The fluctua- 
tions from it in ordinary work will be more evenly distributed 
on either side of it, and their average magnitude (irrespective of 
sign) will consequently bo less than if any other temperature 
were taken as standard. Tlie corrections to be applied will 
hence bo smaller and the uncertainty on tins account will bo 


reduced.^ ^ 

These observations are of interest, but we need h^y 
consider sea water, and our experience is that the majority of 
laboratories in India are not construe^ of massive ma^ate, 
nor are the usual operations conducted m undei-ground cellars. 
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As regards taj) water supplied to the laboratories its tem- 
perature is likely to vary considerably in some localities, while 
in others ‘i is fairly consiaiit. Professor T. K. (iajjar reports 
tliat the water tenipcraiure in Bombay fluctuates between 
27° and 29°. Mr. A. W. Bislioi) of Trevandrum states that water 
from the main is usually nearer 25° than 30°. Tliese facts 
favour the adoption of the latter figure as a temperature of 
reference. By means of an electrical resistance tliermostatic 
arrangement the water may be kept constant at 30°. Such an 
apparatus has been constructed at Sibpur CVdlege for use in the 
calibration of burettes. 

Dr. R. 0. Hill, Allahabad, informs us that 25°C. is obtain- 
able in bis station from November 1st to March 15tb, that is 
during the cold weather. From April to July the average 
laboratory temperature varies from 30° to 35°, in the rains it 
is about 30° to 33°, ' ‘ conseijuently,” be adds, ‘ ‘ a standard of 30° 
would not be very useful to us in Allahabad, and 35° would not 
be at all too high. For Indian standards I should suggest 0°, 
25° and 35°. A thermostat could be nearly always arranged to 
work at 35°, but it cannot for 30° in the hot weather and rains.” 

With regard to these proposals the (bmmittee are not in 
favour of suggesting more than one temperature of rcfereiico 
for India. For this reason they have considered the proposal 
of 22° as an auxiliary temperature, and for various reasons 
they do not recommend its adoption. ‘ Standards ought not 
to bo multiplied,” writes Rev. R. Francotte, and the object of 
the Committee is to propose one which is likely to be generally 
iulopted and found practically useful in scientific work. 

It will be noticed that Dr. Hill and Professor Durac^k (both 
of Allahabad, and therefore representative of an inland station) 
suggest 35° and 25° respectively. The mean of these two 
figures is 30°. 

Two scientists in Madras, Professor R.tl. Jones, a physicist, 
and Professor Erlam Smith, a chemist, advocate 28° and 33^ 
respectively. Here again the mean is about 30°. 

Further evidence in support of this temperature is given 
by Professor V. H. Jacksoft, Bankipore. He writes : “ During 
the whole of the S. W. monsoon the temperature over the whole 
of the (ianges Valley is extremely uniform, about 29°, and a 
variation of one degree in any particular locality is exceptional. 
The temperature in laboratories corresponds closely to this 
mean, or during the daytime, in which most observations are 
made, is slightly higher. This renders Professor Bruhl’s sugges- 
tion of 30° especially suitable.’ ’ 

From a practical point of view Mr. R. L. Jenk’s (Kasauli) 
remark is of considerable importance. “ It is clear from records 
we get from distilleries and bonded warehouses all over the 
country that 30°C. is a more useful standard temperature than 
15°C.” 
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(bnfirniatory evidence comes from Bombay. Mr. X. Q. F. 
Moos of the Observatory writes : “ Seeing that all daily labora- 
tory work is done during the solar hours, 1 incline to think 
that 30° would, on the average, best answer all ivquirements 
for the continent of India.” 

With regard t(» the imporlant question of standards of 
length and weight which were legally adopted in 1894, ‘‘ Indian 
standaixl air ” being taken at 8i5''F., the (Committee has heard 
from Colonel S. G. Burrard, Trigonometrical Survey, and Lieut 
Colonel A. Milne, Assay Master, Bombay, to the effect that the 
change frojii 85"' to SC’ would be immaterial. The change, 
however, would probably have to be notified in the Gazette. 

The advantages of having in India a tem]>crature that 
serves the same piirt)osc as 15"^“ serves in Europe have been 
expressed by many writers. In all laboratories chemists will 
find a convenieruje in having flasks, burettes, pipettes and all 
volumetric a])pliancos, as well as polarirncters, i-efnMJtonietors 
and the like adjusted to a definite Unnperature. Specific gravity 
f able of acids, alkalis and alcohol would be more useful in India 
if delcrmineti at the new temperature. 

For most physical purposes what is wanted is an aiicurate 
knowledge of how the physical coefficients (expansion, eleetri- 
cal conductivity, K.M.F., etc.) vary with the temperature oyer 
the whole range of temperature experienced during tlie working 
year. It is not a matter of very great importance what timi- 
perature is (jhosen for the normal provided it is higher than the 
mean annual temperature of the majority of laboratories. 

Electrical standards for instance rarely attain their standard- 
ised value in this country, and even when the temperature 
coefficient has been supplied there is still uncertainty due to 
the fact that the temperature to which the correction is applied 
is usually outside the range within which the latter has been 


established. 

The proposed temperature will probably be found suitable 
for appliances constructed for germinating seeds, for this pro- 
cess requires a higher temperature than that found in India in 
the cold weather. Mr. F. J. Chittenden, in charge of the laborar 
tory of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden at Ripley, 
says : ‘ ‘ The optimum temperature for germinating moat seeds 

of temperate climates lies about 80°F.” , 

It has been urged that it is difficult and expensive to obtain 
apparatus on whose calibration one can rely graduated for 
temperatures not recognised in Europe as normal ones. Ihis 
is a point the Committee have not overlooked. Werethedemand 
from most tropical countries, including India, a uniform one 
for apparatus graduated at a definite temperature, there would 
soon be little mow difficulty in obtaining from stwk rehablo 
and suitable apparatus than there now is in obtaining articles 
graduated at 16°. The Engineering College, Sibpur, and the 
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Kri»lmat)i (College, Bcrhamporc, have in use complete sets of 
volumetric apparatus graduated at 30° made by Mueller- Uri of 
Brunswick. On the representation of one of the (\)nimittee the 
Kaiserlische Aiehsamt in Berlin has consented to certify measur- 
ing apparatus for a temperature of 30°. 

During the enquiiy a method of standardising thermometers 
at the proj)osed standard temperature has been referred to. It. 
is fortunately jmssible to obtain a point which Inis been fixed 
with great accuracy in the neighbourhood of 90°F. Professor 
T. W. Richards has described the transition (melting) })oint of 
sodium sulphate deeahydrate by means of a mercurial tliermome- 
ter w^hich luid been comjiared with the standard hydrogen ther- 
mometer in the Bureau International de Poids et Mesures at 
Sevres (Znischrift fiir Phys. Chcwu\ 1903, 43, 465). The tem- 
perature on the standard (constant volume) liydrogen scale is 
32’383°(\ or expressed in Fahrenheit degrees 90-2S8°. Hence the 
melting point of sodium sulphate can be used for the standardisa- 
tion of thermometers at- 90° F. (32’4°t\). Sodium sulpliatc 
deeahydrate is easily obtained sutiiciontly ]mre for the i»urpose. 
for traces of chloride or other salts do not affect the melting 
point. 

With regard to the future experimental work which the 
aidoption of a temperature of reference will involve, the following 
suggestion made by Rev. H. Sierp, Bombay, will be of interest. 

It will ultimately be nece'<»Hary to get a list of tables 
prepared on the lines of those of Bornstein, Lunge and similar 
books. Would it not be possible for the (’ommittee to make 
arrangements in su(jh a way that a laboratory is ci)mpletely 
e<pii2)ped and put aside for such determinations ( The gain for 
chemistry in India would be enormous. Pcu'liaps it will be 
possible in future years to develop such an institution into a 
Central Institute with a similar aim as the Physikalische Rei- 
chsanstalt or the new Chemische Reichsanstalt or (^larlotten- 
burg.” Such an institution may not be established in India in 
the near future, but edu(;ationists will agree that the compila- 
tion of temperature tables will jirovide advanced Indian students 
with tasks which will not only be congenial but which will 
constitute admirable means of training them in accurate work.” 

The object of the present Committee has been in the direc- 
tion of obtaining the opinion of scientific workers in India on the 
question of a temperature of reference for this country. While 
there is almost a unanimous verdict that such a temperature 
should be recognised authoritatively and the majority are in 
favour of JI0°, wliich the Committee endorses, it remains to be 
discussed how this temperature would suit tropical countries 
in general. Dr. G. T. Walker and Dr. Simpson of the Meteoro- 
logical Department have given valuable information and sugges- 
tions towards choosing a normal tropical temperature. A 
reference to a tem])praturo chart of the world will show that. 
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excluding elevated areas with dccideflly lower temporatiires, 
the moan annual temperature in Mexico, C'entral America and 
tropical South America lies between 22'’ and 2(5” ; of the WVst 
Indies between 23” and 27” ; of Egypt between 20” and 28” 
(Cairo being 21”) : of British and Cerman East Africa dowji to 
Natal between 22” and 27” : Batavia 26” ; and of tro])i(*al Austra- 
lia between 20” and 29°. The only areas outside India where the 
mean annual temperature is above 28” are in Central Africa, and 
very small parts of Mexico, Arabia and Australia. 

Dr. iSimpson prefers the adoption of 25’ for tropit*al (!oiin- 
tries, considering that the workers in India are few in comparison 
with those in other countries mentionerl above. He*, also (»x- 
plains that workers in Europe and America often find it ctm- 
venient to have tables and constants worked out for some 
higher temperature than 15”, and if the temperature of reference 
for tropical countries were near the temperature they reejuire, 
they would no doubt adopt it, but if far removixl they woukl 
rather take the temperature which is actually most useful to 
them. He thinks that many more tables would be calculated 
to 25” than to 30”. 

With regard to these remarks it must be borne in mind 
that the mean annual teinperature is in no way an expression of 
the temperature conditions under wliich scientific work must be 
(uirried out in laboratories. It is proposed to fix a temperature 
of reference such as will be convenient to workers who are obliged 
to carry out investigations during the hot montlis in tropical 
countries. Hence, although the mean temperature of tlu^ 
West Indies may lie between 23” and 27”, it is probable that 
temj)eratures in laboratories in that part of the world will rtiore 
frequently be above than below 30”. From data furnished by 
Berghaus Atlas the July isotherms of the Southern United States 
lie between 26” and 3(5”, those of Mexico and Cuba are close to 
28°. Khartoum has a July isotherm of nearly 36° and a January 
isotherm of 24”. The January isotherms of Queensland lie 
between 26” and 30”. The mean daily temperature of all (soun- 
tries coming within the radius of thia discussion will probably 
be well above 26” during a considerable part of the year. 

In conclusion we are of opinion that the temperature of 
reference for India generally might be accepted as 30”. The 
I'easons advanced in the earlier part of this report are that the 
temperature aimed at should be above the mean air tempera- 
ture and due allowance should be made for hot weather or 
maximum conditions. With regard to the tropics, however,^ we 
agree with Dr. Walker and believe that the matter is of sufficient 
importance to receive full, discussion and be referre 1 to the 
Royal Society for submission to the International Association 
of Academies, for it is only in some such manner that oth^ 
tropical countries would have an opportunity of expressing their 
wants. 
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The following twelve gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Mr. S.C. Williams, B.A., proposed by Dr, W.A.K. Christie, 
swionded by Mr. T. H. I). LaTouehe : Mr. S. B. Dhmh, J.C.S,, 
Joint Magistrate, (hilzarbagh, proposed by Lieut.-C.^olonel 1). V. 
Phillott, seconded by Mr. (3. H. Tipper; Lieut. W. M. Edimrds, 
Royal Oarrison Artillery, R. A. Mess, Barian, Miirree Hills, 
proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. O. H. 
Ti])per ; Mr. W. F. Bolton, (\>lonial (Svil Service, ITiiited Service 
(3ub, Calcutta, proposed by Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by 
Captain F.H. Stewart, I.M.S.; Mr.S. Kemp, 5.^4., Senior Assist ant 
Superintendent, Indian Museum, proposed by Dr. N. Annajidalo, 
seconded by Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S. ; Major Benjamin 
Ourvey Oldham, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon, Alipore, ])roposed by 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S. , seconded by Liout.JJolonel F. P. 
Maynard. I.M.S.; Major Ernest AUtn Robert Newnmn, M.O.. 
Cantab, I.M.S., Superintendent, (Campbell Hospital, propened by 
Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Lieut.-Colonel K. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S. ; Major William Wesley Clemesha . M.I)., I.M.S.. 
Sanitary C^ommissioner, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., seconded by Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. : 
Captain William Frederick Harvey, M.B., Acting Direc- 

tor, Pasteur Institute, Kasauli. proposed by Major L. RogcMS, 
I.M.S., seconded by Captain E. D. W. Grieg, I.M.S. ; Captain 
Robert Markham Carter. I.M.S., Pasteur Institute, Kasauli, 
proposed bv Major L. Rogei's, I.M.S., seconded by CVtptaiii 

K. D. W. Grieg, I.M.S. ; Captain John I). Sa7ides,^B' ‘ , M.H.. 
B.Ch., B.A.O. (Dub. Univ.), L.M. (Rotdnda), I.M.S., i-ou(lt)i- 
Street, (^alcutta, proposed by Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded 
by Captain T. F. Owens, I.M.S. ; Dr. T. II. Bishop, L.R.V.P.. 

L. R.C.S., D.P.H., proposed by Surgeon-General C. P. Lukis, 
I.M.S., seconded by Major L. Roger.s, I.M.S. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Discovery of the Abhisamaya lankara Sastra, by Mai- 
treyanatka. By Maiiamahopadhyaya Haiiaprasao SuASTiir. 

2. An Exa^ninaticyn of Max MuUer^s theory of the Rvnais- 
sance. of Sanskrit Literature, in the Fourth Century A.D., after a 
lull of Seven Ce^itvrics since the rise of Buddhism. — By Maha- 
MAHOPADHYAYA HaRAPRASAD ShASTRI. 

These two papem will be published in a subsequent number 
of the Journal. 

3. ‘ ‘ The Fight for the Cows ’ ’ in the Itigveda. — By A. C. Sen. 
This paper will not be published in the Journal. 

4. Who Planned the Taj 1 — By Rev. H. Hostbn, s.j. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 
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5. The Marsden Majiuscripi in the British Museum. — By 
W. R. Vmuvvs a7id H. Bkveridqb. Editedhy Rev. H. Hosten, 
s.J. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

0. Note of a Visit to Kapala-Muchan.—By Axand Koi l. 
Communicated by the Pkilohfjical Secretary. 

These three papers will be published in asubscquent number 
of the Joumai. 



The Adjourned Meeting* of the Medical Sedition of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
1 1th May, 1910, at 9-30 r.M. 

LiBUT.-CoLONEfi A. H. Nott, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Lieut. -Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., L)r. H. Elmos, 
Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. A. M. Ijoako, Captain J. W. D. Megaw. 
I.M.S., Captain J. D. Sandes, Captain 11. B. Steen, 

I.M.S., Captain D. White, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitor : — Dr. Satyaranjan Sen. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Six presentations were announced. 

Captain Megaw showed cases of (1) Locomotor ataxy, 
(2) Syphilitic paraplegia, and (3) Ci ossed hemiplegia due to a 
lesion of pons. 

Captain A. 1). White showed X-ray plates illustrating (1) 
a rubber drainage tube within a liver abscess cavity, (2) an 
osteophyte of the under surface of the oscalcis following injury, 
and (3) of a tumour of the lower jaw. He also exhibit^ a 
specimen of a gangrenous twisted Meckel’s diverticulum which 
had produced fatal intestinal obstruction in a child. 

Ueut-Oolonel A. H. Nott read a paper on a case of 
placenta Praevia. 
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The Monthly Ctoneral Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 1st June, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

H. D. LaToitghb, Esq., B.A., F.G S., President, in the 

chair. 


The following members were present 
Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, 
Mr. G. de P. Cotter, Dr. W. A. K. Christie, Mr. D. E. Grubl, 
Mr. B. A. Gupte, Mr. K. A. K. Hallowes, Mr. H. H. Hayden, 
Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. H. C. 
Jones, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Babu Bamakanta Bhattacharjee, 
Captain J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. S. C. Williams. 

ViaUon: — Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Bebe, Mr. R. H. Godwin 
and Mr. B. A. Lindsay. 


The President moved an expression of condolence in con- 
nection with tlie death of the late King-Emperor Edward the 
Seventh, and said : — 

Before we proceed with the ordinary business of this 
meeting, I must crave your indulgence in order to allude to an 
event that has occupied the minds of all civilised people, and 
more e’lpecially of those who inhabit the British Dominions, 
during the last month, the death of His Gracious Majesty, our 
late King and Emperor, Edward VII. 

In him we have lost one who ever took a deep interest in 
that growth of scientific and Hterary knowledge which guides 
the human race along the peaceful ways of economic and social 
development; in those subjects, that is to say, to which ttie 
activities of a Society such as ours are especially devoted. His 
Royal Parents saw to it that in his youth he was imbued witii 
a knowledge of the importance of scientific research, and in 
after life he Bh<Sfwed that these lessons had not been los^pon 
him. He recognised that it was no part of his dutiM w ]^nce 
or IQng to take a personal share in scientific pursuits, but that 
UeWd bert promote the welto of hie eobjecU by ^ng 
evident hie active sympathy with every advancement of human 

*™”!n^uty he faithfolty performed. Not one rf tto great 
dieooverieB t/at have maie the history W^toe » 

memorable passed unheeded, or ^ ^ 

chiefly wBs^iJympathy shown m those developments of 
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science which lead towards the alleviation, if not the preven- 
tion, of human suffering. In these respects King Edward VII 
is an example for all time to those whose destiny calls them to 
rule over nations of men; and it is therefore most fitting that 
this Society, established for the furtherance of those objects in 
which he showed so deep an interest, should express its sense 
of the loss that the world has suffered by his death. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-nine presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Maulavi Sakhawat 
Hosain had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The following gentleman was balloted for as an Ordinary 
Member 

Babu Framatha Nath Maker ji, M.A., Officjating Chief 
Superintendent, Finance DepartQient, Government of India, 
proposed by Dr. B. N. Ghosh, L.M.8., seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited a collection of Indian Earwigs 
and referred to the recent publication of Dr. Barr’s volume on 
the Dermaptera in the ** Fauna of British India and Ceylon.” 

In exhibiting the collection Dr. Annandale said:-~- 

**The publication of a volume on the earwigs by my 
friend Dr. Malcolm Burr in the * Fauna of British India and 
Ceylon’ affords an occasion to call the attention of the 
Society to some peculiarities of these insects and also induces 
me to make a few remarks on the work of which Mr. Burr’s 
volume forms a part. The present position of the ofiBcial 
' Fauna ’ of the Indian Empire is in many respects a anomal- 
ous one. Written and edited in England by men who have never 
seen India, ^ the volumes that appear from time to time claim to 
be authentic monographs, and most of them are valuable con- 
tributions to systematic zoology. It is casting no discredit on 
their authors and editor, however, to say that even a little ex- 
perience in the flesh of the animals they describe, and a leisurely 
study of the collections preserved inlndi4, which in many res- 
pects are by far the most complete in existenft, would vastly 
improve the work. It is becoming increasingly difiScult to send 
to Europe or America the w'hole of the rapidly inoreasiiuynol- 
leotions of the Indian Museum and other Indian institprons, 
and it would be a ridiculous ^situation, even from an oflSmal^ 
point of view, if, as has been practically the case insme . 
volumes'that have been published, the ofiBoial collections of the 


i Since this statement was made, the Secretary of State has saii<^ 
tioned the preparation of two volumes in India.—* N. A. SC-vi-lC. 
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Indian Empire were to be ignored in the preparation of the 
official * Fauna.’ It is most unfortunate &at English zoolo- 
gists rarehr visit India. 

Mr. Durr’s volume may certainly be described as a valu- 
able contribution to scientific literature; indeed, autiior and 
editor have worked together to render it an improvement on any 
volume that has hitherto appeared in the series. It consists 
of far more than a mere list of short technical descriptions, 
including as it does a summary of all that is known both from a 
systematic and a biological point of view regarding the animals 
of which it treats. The excellence of the work makes one but 
regret the more the splendid addition to our knowledge of 
Indian biological entomology it would have formed, if only its 
author had had an opportunity of pursuing his investigations 
in this country. The plates are excellent.” 

Dr. Annandale then proceeded to describe the peculiarities 
of the insects exhibited^ 

The following papers were read 

1. Note aur lea sabres Aindous. Par M. P. Holstein. 
Cmmunkaied by ike General Secretary. 

2. A PahsoHihie Imi^ement of Manganese^ore.Sy L. L. 
Fxbmob, D.Sc., F.O.S. 

3. An English-Turki VocAihulary.--^By R. P. Azoo. Conir 
municated by LiEUTENANT-CoiiOKBL D. 0. Phillott. 

4. Rivera of Dacca Dwfrfcf.— jBy P. D. Asoou. 

These four papers will be printed in a subsequent number 
of the Jovmal. 

6. Medicindl Lizarda.--By D. Hooper. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was hdd at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
8th June, 191U, at 0-30 p.m. 

Lieut -Colonel P. J. Drury, I.H.S., in the chair. 


The following members were present 
' >%ai Hera Lai Bose, Bahadur, Iiieat.-CoL B. H, Brown, 
I,M.S., Lieut..Ool. J. T. Calvert, I.M.8., Dr. C. H. Etow, 
Captain H. B. Poster, I.M.S., Dr. Bkendranath Ghosh Ma^ 
E. V. D. Greig, Major W. D. ® ’ 

W. C. HowSf. Dr. A. M. ’ 

LMJS., Dr. J. B. Panioty, tout-CW. H. W. 

Major J. D. Sanctah M^or W. B. Steen, LM.8., 


I 
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Captain F. H. Stewart, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, Honorary 
Secretary. 

/—Assistant Surgeon A. A. E. Baptist, and Dr. 

S. C. Baral. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of Pheumatoid orthritis was shown by Lieut.-Gol. 
CalvArt, I.M.S. 

A letter suggesting that cither a Tropical School of Medi- 
cine or a Sanitarium for consumptives would form a fitting 
memorial in Calcutta in memory ' of the late King Emperor 
Edward the Seventh, which was referred to the Medical Sec- 
tion by the General Meeting, was brought up for discussion. 

Proposed AIbmobial to the Late King Emperor. 

The ])roposal brought forward at the June Meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal that either a Tropical School of 
Medicine in Calcutta or a Sanitorium for the treatment of 
Tuberculosis in a suitable climate would form an appropri- 
ate memorial to the late King Edward was discussed at the 
Meeting of the Medical Section on June 8th, having been 
referred to them by the General Meeting. There was a full 
attendance, and one or both of the proposals received the sup- 
port of every speaker, although some favoured one and some 
the other as the more suitable of the two. The following 
resolution covering both suggestions was proposed by Ideut.- 
Colonel Pilgrim and adopted by the Meeting with one dissen- 
tient : — 

“ The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of BengsJ, 
having considered the letter on the subject referred to it by 
the Quinary General Meeting of the Society, is of the opinion 
that in view of the great interest in Sanitoria for consumptives 
displayed by the Late King Emperor Edward the Seventh, 
and of the urgency of the provision of such Sanitoria in suit- 
able centres in India, as pointed out by this Section last year, 
such Sanitoria, of an Imperial character and appealing .to all, 
irrespective of Race or Religion, would be most suitable 
objects of expenditure of a portion of the funds raised in 
India to commemorate His Late Majesty. They are further of 
the opinion that if sufficient funds are available, a mnt 
towards the recently proposed* Institution for Research in 
Tropical Diseases and post-graduate instruction would also be 
most appropriate.” 

A paper waa read by lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, 
I.M.8., on the Ipecacuanha Treatment of Acute Hepatitis, 
and the discussion was adjourned until the next meeting. 
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Monthly Cenerai Meeting of tlic Soi*lety was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th July, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 0 

T. H.D. LaTouche, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., Presidenl, in the 
cliair. 

Tile following members were prt'sent 

Dr. N. Aniiandale, Mr. J. Coggin Brown. Mr. B. L. Chau- 
dhuri, Babu Durgadas Bhatta, Mr. D. E. Oriihl, Mr. H. H. 
Hayden, Mr. A. M Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. Indii Madhah 
Mulliek, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyahlnisana, 
Mr. G. H. Tipper and Mr. R. Vredenbiirgh. 

Riatfow :—Rev. H. Hosbm, S.J., Mr. (1. W. V. do Hue 
Philipe, and Kov. M. Vernieiw*. S.J. 

The minutes of the la.st meeting were read and eonlirmod. 

Rorty-tliree presentations were aiinouneed. 

The (General Becretarv reported that Mr H. (1. Fitzgerald 
had expn'saed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that Dr. E.D. Ross hadreiurned 
to Calcutta and has taken charge of the duties of Philological 
Secretary from Lieut .-Colonel D. C . Fhillott. 

Tlie General Secretary laid on the Uble an invitation from 
the International Hygiene* Exhibition to bo held at Dresden in 
1911. 

The proposal to designate Honorary Members as Hono- 
rary Fellows of the Society, of which intimation has been given 
by circular to all Resident Members in accordance with Rule 
64A, was brought up for discussion. 

Circular under Ruk 64A 0 / ihe Society* 8 Ruks, 

Since the creation of Fellowships in the Society, the pro- 
posal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary Fellows of 
the Society has been made and accepted by the i/ouncil. 

The Council feel sure that this proposal will meet with the 
approval of all members of the Society. 

The fdUowing changes will have to be made in “the Rules 
of the Society 
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In Rule 2, /or “ The Society shall consist of members of 
the three following classes,” read “ The Society shall consist of 
Ordinary Members, Honorary Fellows aiiii Associate Members 

In Rules 2(h), 13, 16 and 23, for “ Honorary Members” 
read “ Honorary Fellows^ 

In Rule 61, for “ Honorary or Associate Members ” read 
“ Honorary FeUows, or Associate Members.'^ 

The following live gentlemen were balloted for as Ordi- 
nary Members : — 

Mr, A. W. Botham, I.C,S., Barisal, proj)OScd by Babu 
Moiunohaii Chakravarti, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Major 
O. P, Lenox Conyngham, E.E., Deputy Superintendent, Sur- 
vey of India, United Service (ylub, Calcutta, proposed by 
Captain E. D. W. Groig, I.M.S., seconded by Major, L. 
Rogers, l.M.S. ; Babu Srikrishna Mahapalra, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, proposc<l by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mahrnnad Aziz Mirza^ Hono- 
rary Secretary, All-India Muslim League, 9, Banks Road, 
Lucknow, proposed by Babu Rakhal Das Banerji , seconded by 
Dr. E. D. Ross and Lieutenant E, W. Malyon, 21st Punjabis, 
proposed by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, sec^orided by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper. 

Dr, N. xVnnandale exhibited on behalf of Mr. B. L. Chau- 
dhuri and himself specimens of two specie's of Sting-ray from 
the River Ganges. He said that it had been known for nearly 
ninety years that two species of ray inhabited the waters of 
the Ganges far above tidal influence. Hamilton- Buchanan's 
descriptions, however, of these two fish, which ho called Baja 
sancar and Raja flumatilis in his ‘ Gangetic Fishes ” (1822), 
were inade({uate for their identifications, and it was only 
recently that Mr. Chaudhuri’s investigations had proved what 
they really were. Raja sancar, as Blyth correctly stated, 
specifically identical with the marine species HyfoUrphds 
sephen and was found breeding in fresh water, while Baja 
fluviatilis was a species of Trygon allied to T. maryinatus but 
distinguished by its produced and x>ointed snout. A full des- 
cription of this species, a specimen of which had also been 
taken in the Bay of Bengal by the “ Golden Crown,” would bo 
published later. 

The following papers were ifead : — 

1. The Poet Maili of Herat, — By H. Bbvbridoe. 

2. Inscribed Outis from Assam. — By Rakhal Das 
Banbbji. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 
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3. ContributiooB to the HiHory of the Seoen Sixteenth 
Century Cannon recently discovered in the Dacca District. —By 
Khan Bahadub Sayid Aulad Hosain. 

This paper will not be published. 

4. List of Jesuit Missionaries in Mogor ” (1580^1803). 
— By Bbv. H. Hostjon, S.J. Communicated by the General 
Secretary. 

6. Yasomjaya Cant.— By Mahamakopadhyaya Dk. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhdsana. 

These papers will bo published in a subsmiuent iiumlier 
of the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
13th July, 19l0, at 9-30 P.M, 

LiijiiTT.-CoLONRL F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Liout.-Colonel J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Or. H. M. Crake, 
Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. H. Finck, Captain E. D. W. Greig. 
I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lieut.-Colonel J. Lloyd Jones, 

I. M.S., Dr. W. W. Kennedy, Captain G. King, I.M.S , Captain 

J. W. D. M^aw, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., 
Dr. J. E, Panioty, Lieut.-Colonel H. W. Pilgrim, I.M.S., Dr. 
A. W. Robertson, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors : — Assistant Surgeon A. A. £. Baptist, Dr. S N. 
Mukerjee, and Dr. S. K. Sen-Gupta. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-two presentations were announced. 

Clinical oases were shown for Major Stevens of columar 
called oaroinema of the jaw, and of abdominal hydrocele. 

Lieut.-Colonel Maynard showed a case of Kaposis disease. 

The disoiission on Colonel Pilgrim’s paper on the Ipecacu- 
anha treatment of Hepatitis was concluded. Ijieut.-Colonels 
Drury, Calvert, and Nott, Major L. Rogers, Captains M^aw, 
Greig, and Dr. White Robertson spoke, and Colonel Pugnm 
replira. 






AUGUST, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Soeietv was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd Atigust, 1910, at 9-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohe, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
onair. 

Tho following members were fireseiit : — 

Mr. W. F. Bolton, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. 1). Hooper, Mr. 
S. W. Kemp, Dr. IiulumtMllmb Mallick, Major L. Hogem. I.M.S., 
(Japt. J. D. iSaiulert, I.M.S., Mr. G. If. Tipper, Dr. Satis Ciiaiulra 
Vidyabhusaiia, and Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Bev. J. (iomerfrml, S.#)., Rev. H. Hoslen 
S.J., and Mr. G. W. Oliver. 

The minutes of the last nu'eting were rend and (?ontirmcd. 

Twenty-two presentations wore announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. H. P. Duval had 
(expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported that Babu Haniimaii 
Prasad was dead. 

The President announced that Dr. E. P. Harrison has 
been appointed to act as Natural History Secretary during 
Mr. I. H. Burkill's absence from India. 

The General Secretary laid on the table an invitation 
from the Institut International de Bibliographie, Bruxelles, 
to take part in the International Congress of Bibliography 
and Dooumentation, to be held at Brussels on 25-27 August, 
1910. 

The Council reported that there were three vacancies in 
the list of Honorary Members, and two in the list of Associate 
.Members, and the Council, therefore, recommended Acharyya 
Satyavrata Samasrami, now an Associate Member, for election 
as an Honorary Member ; and Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama 
Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz Nayati of Hyderab^, and Mr. 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Superintendent of 
Ethnography, Cochin State, for election as Associate Members 
at the next meeting. 

Acharyya Satyavrata Samasrami is the recognized leader 
of Vedic Pandits in Northern India. His contributionB to 
the advanoement of Vedic learning have been both numerous 
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and important, as is indicated by his editions of the Nirukta,' 
Aitareya Brahmana, and Satapatha Brahmana, with com- 
mentaries and valuable introductions and notes. His Nirukta- 
loohanani and Aitareyalochanam indicate a study of Vedic 
literature with a critical attitude of ipind, of which we find 
little evidence in the ordinary orthodox Pandit. A complete 
list of his numerous works— more than 75 in number — will be 
found on pages 30-33 of the pamphlet published by Pandit 
Devavrata Vidyaratna in 1896. — [Ashutosh MookbrjbbJ. 

Khan Bahadur 8hams-ul-Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul Aziz 
Nayati on account of the contributions to literature, viz., 
(a) Siak-i-Deccan, {b) Tarikh-ul-Navayat, (c) Mahboob-us-Sier, 
id) Atyat-i-Sultani, (e) Falahatul Nakl, (/) Kasht-i-Angoor, 
{ft) Kasht-i-Tarkari, (h) Hayat-ul-Hamam, and (j) 6haraib-ul- 
Jummal. He has besides published Manuals on the Revenue, 
Imam and Finaueial regulations of the Nizam’s Qovernment. 
which have passed through 17 editions. — [D. C. PhillottJ. . 

Mr. L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, B.A., L.T., Superin- 
tendent of Ethnography, Cochin State, is the author of 
Cochin Tribes and Castes,” an ethnographical work of 
considerable value. — [G. H. Tipper], 

The following three gentlemen were balloted for as 
Ordinary Members : — 

Lieut. G. M. South, R.A., Ferozepore, proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr, G, 11, Tipper ; Bobu 
Padamraj, Merchant, 9, Juggo Mohuii Mullick’s Lane, Cal- 
cutta, proposed by Mr. R. D. Mehta, seconded by Mr. G. H. 
Tipper ; Captain A. C. Tatvcock, 31st Punjabis, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Note on a Miniature Temjjle. — By Radha Kanta 
Ghose. Communicated by the General Secretary. 

2. A System of Indian Scientific Vocalmlary. — By Manin- 
DBA Nath Banerjeb. Communicated by the General Secre 
tary. 

These paper.8 will not be published in the Journal. 

3. On the preparation of PhenyUNitro-Methane by the 
interaction of Mercurous NUriie and Benzyl Chloride.— By 
Panohanan Neoqi and Bibendba Bhusan Adhikary. Com 
municated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

4. Notes on the History of the Distriet of Hughly or the 
ancient Soda.— By Nundolal Dby. 

6. Materia Medica Animalitm Indica. --By I). Hooper. 
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6. (M Ouns in Bengal.-^A note by Rev. H. Hosten, S.J. 
Cornmunicated by the General Secretary. 

These papers will be published in a subsoqueut number of 
the Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
10th August, 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

LiBUT.-Ck)LONEL F. P. Mayeabd, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 
Dr. H. M. Crake, Dr. Oirindra Nath Mukerjee, Dr. Gopai 
Chandra Chatterjee, Capt. E. D. W. Oreig, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. 
Hossaok, Dr. Indumadhab Mallick, Dr^^* Kennedy 
Capt. B. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., Capt. J. W. D. Megsw, I.M.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Nott, I.M.S., Capt F. F. Owens, I.M.S., 
Dr. J. E. Panioty, Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S., Major L. 
Rogers, LM.S., Honorary Secretary. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain Megaw showed a case of Locomotor atony with 
optic neuritis. 

Captains Greig and Lloyd, I.M.S., gave a demonstration on 
Pathogenic and non-Pathogcnic Amoeba. 




SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th September, 1010, at 0-15 p.m. 

T. H. D. LaTouohb, Esq., B.A., F.G.S., President, in the 
chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. B. L. Gbaudhuri, Dr. £. P. Harri- 
son, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. J. C. R. Johnston, Mr. H. 0. Jones, 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Mr. E. Vredenburg. 

Ftsifors ;~>Baba Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Mr. F. H. 
Gravely, and Rev. H. Hosten, S. J. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Mr. W. £. MacCabe 
and Pandit Durga Das Bhatta had expressed a wish to with- 
draw from the Society. 

Aoharyya Satyavrata Samasrami was balloted for ^nd 
elected an Honorary Member. 

Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama Moulvie Ahmed Abdul 
Aziz Nayati and Mr. L K. Anantha Krishna Iyer were ballot- 
ed for and elected Associate members. 

The proposal to designate Honorary Members as Honorary 
Fellows of the Society, of which intimation had already been 
given by circular to all members in accordance with Role 66, 
was brought up for final disposal. 

The majority of members being in favour, the proposal was 
carried. 

The following seven gentlemen were balloted for as 
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proposed by Lieut.-Golonel D. C. PhiUott, seconded 
Mr. G. H. Tipper ; Mr. L. P. Waits, proposed by Mr. D. 
Hooper, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
TOoposed by Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Mr. T. H. D. 
LaTooche; Captain A. Fortescue, R.A.M.C., proposed by Mr. 
T. H. D. LaTouche, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale. 

The President gave a brief description, illastrated with 
diagrams and lantern slides, of the Lonar Lake, situated in the 
Berars, near the northern limits of Hyderabad State. The lake 
basin is a circular depression, a little over a mile in diameter 
and some 300 feet deep, in the surface of the Deccan trap, the 
expanse of basaltic rock tliat covers so wide an area in the cen- 
tral and western portions of the Indian Peninsula. This for- 
mation is built up of practically horizontal flows of lava which 
are supposed to have welled out from fissures in the underlying 
rocks in early Tertiary times, when the old continent of Gond- 
wana land, of which the Indian Peninsula and South Africa 
are remnants, was being broken up ; for nothing of the nature of 
a volcanic cone has been discovert. The origin of the Lonar 
Lake basin has been attributed to a sudden and violent explo- 
sion, which is supposed to have blown out the surface layer of 
trap, leaving the present hollow, but there are serious objec- 
tions to the acceptance of this theory. If such an explosion 
had occurred, we would expect to find accumulations of the 
rocks and scoriss blown out in the neighbourhood of the hollow, 
but nothing of the kind exists except a slightly raised rim of 
loom blocks which may be merely weathered fragments of the 
solid lava. Moreover, we would expect to find some indication 
of a deep crater in the centre of the depression, whereas the 
floor of the basin is practically level, and the water of the lake 
no more than two feet deep at any point in the dry season. 

The theory advanced by the President suggests that a previ- 
ously existing layer of lava at this spot was raised bodily by the 
injection of molten rock from below, forming a huge blister 
on the surface; and that before this fresh lava was cooled and 
consolidated, a fissure opened through which it escaped, and 
that the crown of the dome then broke down and subsided, 
forming a circular pan-shaped hollow with a level floor. Some 
confirmation of this suggestion is afforded by the fact that the 
lake is surrounded by a series of springs, indicating that the 
rock beneath is traversed by vertical fissures parallel to the 
encircling walls. 

The lake has no outlet, knd the water is strongly impreg- 
nated with salts, mainly carbonate of soda, which was for- 
nierly in ^at request for the manufacture of a cheap glass 
used principally for the making of bangles, but the i^ustry 
has now been ruined by the superior qu^ty and low price of 
imported soda ash. 
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The following papers were read;— 

1. Triacandhus wAeri, ep. nov.-Sy B. L. Ghaudhubi. 

2. Note on a Shrine in the Koh Si Hah, TdU Sap^ Lower 

Dr. N. Annanoale, F.A.S.B. 

3. A description of a LUu Jew's harp.---By J. Coooni 
Bbown. 

4. JatO. Being some Qrammaticat notes and a glossary 
of the language of Sw Bohkik Jats.—By E. Joseph, l.C.S. 
Communicated hy the Phildogiral Secretary. 

These three papers will be published in a subsequent 
number of the Journal. 




NOVEMBER, iQio. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wedne^ay, the 2nd November, 1910, at 9-16 p.m. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haeapbasad Shastbi, M.A., 
F.A.S.B., Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following members were present 
Dr. N. Annandale, B. De, Esq., Mr. F. H. Gravely, Mr. 
H. H. Hayden, Mr. M. Heron, Mr. D. Hooper, Mahamaho- 
p^hyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana and Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Fiwtof ;--A. B. Gosvami, Esq. 

The minutes of the last, meeting were read and oonfirmed. 


Ninety-three presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary reported that Dr. Arnold Caddy, 
Mr H. G. Woodman, Mr. H. C. Turner, Major Norman, R. J. 
Rainier and Babu Gogonendra Nath Tagore had expressed a 
wish to withdraw from the Society. 


The Council reported that there was one vacancy m the 
list of Associate Members, and therefore lecommwided the 
Rev. H. Hosten, S.J., for election as an Associate Member at 
the next Meeting. 

The Chairman announced that J- 
returned to India, and has taken charge of the duties of Natural 
History Secretary from Prof. B. P. Harrison. 

The following gentleman was elected an Ordinary Member 
during the recess in accordance with Rule 7 
Mr. Syed Abdns Salek, B.A. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Gaft. WaUam Smut MeKeehme, *;**-® > . 

Surged 

Raaway . rntJj iK Mr 
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Pereira, Sub-divisional Officer, Qoalpara, proposed by Major 
C. J. B. Milne, I.M.S., seconded by T)r. N. Annandale. 

The followiiif^ papers were read ; — 

1. A duhiom 'passage on the Ilminsky edition of the 
Baharnnimt. -By II. Beveridge. 

2. He^aciions in presence of nickd. (a) Itmbility of nitrogen 
and hydrog(n to combine in presence of iron and nickel, (b) 
Redvetion of the oxides of nitrogen, stdphur and phosphorons in 
presence of nickel. — By Pakohanan Neogi and Bihendra 
Rhusan Aduicary. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal. 




The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, the 
9th November 1910, at 9-30 p.m. 

LisnT.-CoL. F. J. Drury, LM.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present ; — 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lt.-Col. J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Dr. C. II. 
Elmos, Dr. H. Finck, Captain E. D. W. Greig, f.M.S., Lt.-Col. 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.8., 
Captain J.G. P. Murray, LM.S., Lt.-Col. A. H. Nott, J.M.S.. 
Captain .1. D. Sandes, I.M.S., and Major L, Rogers, T.M.S., 
Honorary Secrc^tary. 

Visitors : — Dr. Bijitendra Basil, Dr. Cyril H. Flory, 
Dr. F, A. Windsor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The presentation of 28 volumes of the British Medical 
Journal by Dr. H. 6. Waters and of certain journals by Dr. Ken- 
nt*dy was announced. The Secretary also reported that about 
one hundred pounds worth of standard mcdii-sil works selected 
by the special library comini ttoe had been received and could 
be taken out by members under the library rules. 

Lt.-Coloncl Drury showed two brothers with enlarged thy- 
roids and a cretinoid and myxoodematous condition, respec- 
tively, together with coloured drawings of their condition before 
improvement had taken place under treatment with thyroid 
extract. 

Lt.-Colonel Maynard showed a cose of cavernous venous 
angioma of tlie orbit. 
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Captain Megaw showed oases of (1) Pigmentation of tlu' 
face and hands following the use of quinine. (2) Angioneurotic 
oedema. (3) Leprosy in an European, who had improved 
markedly without any special treatment. 

Lt .-Colonel Maynard read a paper on — The use of Bismuth 
paste in the diagnosis and treatment of sinuses. 




DECEMBER, 1910. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th December 1910, at 9-16 p.m. 

I. H. Bubkill, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Bakhal Das Banerji; Mr. B. L. 
Ghaudhuri, Mr. B. De, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. F. H. Gravely, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. S. N. Kemp, Rev. W. R. LeQuesne, Major 
L, Rogers, i.M.S., Mr. G. H. Tipper, Dr. Satischandra Vidy«^ 
bhusana, Mr. £. Vredonburg. 

Viaiiors: — Babu Ashutosh Dey, Mr. S. L. Agharkar, Babu 
Bepin Behari Gupta, Mrs. Burkill, Babu Birendrakumar Bose, 
Miss Graves, Babu Hemchandra Das Gupta, Rev. H. Hosten, 
S.J., Babu Jitendranath Mukorjee, Babu Joti Pershad, Babu 
Jyotish Chandra Pal, Rev. J. Mares, S.J., Babu Nanilal Datta, 
Babu Phanindranath Mukerjee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 


Two hundred and eighty presentations were announced. 


The General Secretary reported that Oapt. R. Foster, I. A., 
Mr. James H. Hyde and Mr. C. A. 0. Streatfield, I.O.S., bad 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary also reported the deatli of Dr. 
Melchior Treub, an Honorary Member, and Mahamalio- 
padhyaya Sudhakara Dvivedi of Benar^, an Associate Mein- 
het of the Society. 

Rev. H, Hosten, S.J., was balloted for and elected an 
Vssociate member. 


The following six gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members 

The Artagarika H. l)hjarma/pala. General Secretary, Malia 
Bodhi Society and Editor Maha Bodhi Journal, 96, Beniapu- 
kur Lane, proposed by Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusana, 
seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper; Dr. W-Chowiry, 16 Wel^ 
ley 2nd Lane, proposed by Mr. E. M. Loifler, seconded 
E. D. Ross; BoJ>u DevenJra Kumar Banerjee, Officiating Head 
Translator to Government of Eastern Bengal and Assani, Dacca, 
proposed by Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhuswa, eecmd^ by Mr. 
G H. Tipper; Major Frank NeMam W%ndm, M*.B., I.M.S., 
Chemical Examiner, Bengal, proposed by Major L. Rogers, 
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seconded by Capt. J. D. Sandes, I.M.S. ; Bedm Badha 
Krishna, Banker, Chauk, Patna City, proposed by Babu Rakhal 
Das Banerji, seconded by Mr. Q. H. Tipper; JIfr. J. H. Toude, 
Prinoipid, M. A. O. College, Aligarh, proposed by Dr. E. P. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. G. H. Tipper. 

Mr. Vredenburg showed some lantern slides of the Mosque 
of Dera Gliasd and of decorative tile work. He also exhibited 
a photograph of an egg-case of a water-beetle. 

The following papers were read : - 

1. The Evidence of the Faridpur Grants. -By Rakhal 
Das Baherji, M.A. 

2. A Visit to BnhukhafaHshvara Bairava’s shrine at 
Chhaiabal (Srinagar).— By An and KouT;. Oommunicated by 
the Joint Phihlogieal Secretary. 

3. Mundari Phonology and the Linguistic Survey. — By 
Dll. Stbn Konow. Communicated by the Phihlogieal Secretary. 

4. List of Portuguese Jesuit Missionaries »» Bengal and 
Bftrma (1676-1742).— % Rkvs. L. Bbssb, S.J., and H. Hos- 
TBN, S.J. Communieaied by ffte General Secretary. 

6. History of Kashmir. (Second ipaper).—By Anand 
K onii. Communicated by jhe Joint PhiMogieal Secretary. 

6. Meihylamine Nitrite.— By P. C. Ray and JrnrerDRA 
Nath Rakshtt. 

7. Note on a Caste of Fishdealers in Bengal not recognized 
in the Census of 1901.—% B. L. Chaddhdbi. 

8. On the occurrence of Maestrichtien fossils af Kacch Sta- 
tion (in British Baludiiatan).— By Hbm Chandba Das Gupta. 
Communicated by Mb. Vkhdenbubo. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
tlio Journal. 


— O— 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medittal Section of the 
Society was held at the Society’s rooms on Thursday, the 16th 
December 1910, at 9-30 tm. 

Libut-Oodonbl G. R. M. Gbbbn, ,M D., F.B.G.S., LM.S., 
in the chair. 

The following members were present: — 

Dr. C. H. Elmes, Dr. Gopal Chandra Ghatteijee, Dr. Indn 
Madhab Malliok, Capt. A. E. J. Uster, I.M.S., Capt. J. W. D. 
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Megaw, I.M.S., Major J. G. P. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, 
T.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors .-—Dr. B. L. Das and Dr. Taraprasanna Ghosh. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major J. G. Murray, I.M.S., showed a case of Pseudo- 
hypertrophic Paralysis in a European boy. 

Lieut. -Colonel C. R. M. Green showed: (1) a specimen of 
spontaneous rupture of the fundus of the uteras at the sixth 
month. . 

(2) A specimen of fibroid of the uterus extending down 
between the vagina and the rectum. 

(3) One of a multi locular cyst of the left ovary and fibroids 
of the uterus raising up the pelvic peritoneum. 

Major L. Rogers read a paper on Cirrhosis of the Liver, 
which was discussed by Lieut -Colonel Green, Drs. Mukerjee 
and Mallick, Major Murray and Captains Megaw and Lister. 

Lieut.-Colonel Calvert’s paper was postponed as he was 
not able to be present. 
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Acharyaya Satyavrata Samasrami, 
biographic notice of, oxxvii. 

Adil Shah, Oovemor of BijdpAr, 
463. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 

Adinah, the mosque of Hazrat, 26. 
Afghan coins, 227. 

AgenOum 106. 

AghA KhAn, Warder of MumtAz 
Mahal’s tomb, 457. 

Agniv'esa Samhita by Caraka, date 
of, 307. 

Agra, artisans drawn to, 33. 
AguUiaHa AgaUocha, 86. 

Adhicary, B, B., on Aurvedic 
Preparations, 386. 
OnPhenyl-Nitro-metbane, 603. 
On reactions in the presence 
of Nickel, 693. 

Ahmed Abdul Aziz Vayati, Khan 
Bahadur, notice of, czxviii. 
Ahmednagar mint, 666. 
AjS‘ib-ut-Makhluquat, or * The 
World of Wonders,* extracts 
frmn the, 00, 91. 

Ajatsattu, King of Magadha, 57, 
68 . 

a’Jigsmed chorkiji Sengge mi • 
agyor kun dga mam rgysl, 428. 
aJigsken gdagspa, an historical 
work of Tibet, 893. 

Ajmir mint, 248. 

Akbar, coins of, 242. 

,, dams of, < 91. 

,, tomb of, at Sikandra, 464. 

Akkhipflija a form of worship of 
Buddha, 66. 

Aloatifa de ilado, 266. 

All Mir, the old song of , 804. 

AUakappa, tilt Ckitya at, 67. 


Allan, J., on Coins of Bafi-u-d- 
Darjat, 244. 

Almonds, in food of game fowls, 
70. 

Aloes (drug), 87. 

Aloes-wood, 8>'>. 

Alum (drug), 76. 

Ambergris, 86. 

Amblyptmta eupterygtUt 170, 180. 
AmgS^i, plate of VigrahapSla, 
III, 480. 

Amir Muhammad BSqir, Governor 
of Termiz, 224. 

Amoebae, exhibited, cxxviii. 
Anacydue Pyreihrum, 86 . 

Anand Koul, Pandit, on the His- 
tory of Kashmir, 106. 

Anantha Krishna Iyer, L.K., 
notice of, cxxviii. 

Andrada’s mission to Gum, 420. 
Andropogon contortua, 106. 

Anim^ materia medioa, 607. 
Aniaomeka ovata, 106. 

Annaudale, N. on a Siamese 
shrine. 623. 

On a sting ray, oxxiv. 

On earwigs, oxx. 

AiUhojdvfra tonata, 100. 

Anthrax, 137. 

Anuli, the queen, 71. 

Anumana, three kinds of, 200. 
Anwar KuU Halibi, Shah, the 
tomb of the Saint, 27. 
aPhags Skyeqpo (Virudhaka), 400. 
Apis dofsato, 611. ' 

„ „ working hours of, 

106, 106. 

„ fhreat 106, 611. 

„ indka, 611. 

„ meUi/Soa. 106. 

Aptum gravedena (drug), 81. 
AppamSdavagga, the, 63. 

Apricots, in food of fowls, 81. 
Arabic manuscripts, search for, 
xxvii, Ixxxiv. 

AnUmMlM, th. Symmaii, «8i 
Arobiteotural changss under Hu- 

ihal 

Afvoa eatsebu (drug), 77. 

Artato. »*,•*, 

AtUKlMiiTivw. SSi. 
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Andnjan, 266. | 

Arya Deva, a contemporary of 
Matidtra alias Aivaghosa, 478, 
479. 

Asaf J&b. the Kh&n-kh4n&n, of 
Agra, 462, 468. 

Asandhimitta, the queen, 62, 64. 

Asafiga, 426b 

Ascofi, F. D., on the rivers of the 
Qaagetic delta, 643. 

Asho legs, one of tlie six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Ashrafpur, grants of Devakhadga, 
488. 

AsH, Indian game-fowl, 73. 

Asilidffi, 138. 

Asoka, 269, 260. 

„ buddhist legends of, 60. 

AsokArAma, a monastery, 63, 66. 

Asparagua offletnalU (drug), 87. 

AapidopUrya cardata, 106. 

Assam, history of. 141, 619. 

Assamese, Coinage, origin of the, 
161, 162, 163. 

AstaaShaarikfi PrajfiaparamitA, 
*426, 426, 427. 

A^tasShasiivivara^a, 466, 468. 

Astrabad, translator of Fcrfshta, 

222 . 

Atherigona, 139. 

Aiirangzeb, petition of the fathers 
to, 452, 463. 

,, coins of. 233. 

Austria-Hungary, redundancy in, 
109. 

Avicula sp. (drug), 613. 

AynpSlattheri, spiritual guide of 
S a n gbam ittS, the princess, 68. 

Azamnagor mint, 664. 

Azimus-shon, Prince of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 


B 

Baba Adam, mosque of, 28. 

Babor, Emperor, poems of, 1, of 
appendix. 

„ story of dream of, 222. 
Babamamah, 221. 

Bacha, 138. 

Badpala (kausambhi), 401. 
Bagerhat, mosque at, 30. 

Bogha mosque, 29. * 

Bahadur Shah, Viceroy of Bengal, 
147. 

Bfijra, spiked millet, 74. 
Bakharganj, mosque at, 29. 
Bakamodendran Avkul (drug), 8A 
BambuBU amndinacea, 83. 

Bandel church, 617. 


Banerji, R. D., on Coins of Af- 
ghanistan, 227. 

On copper-plates, 429, 485. 

Banga, kingdom of, 144, 603. 

Bani, cotton. 102. 

Banldpur mint, 655. 

Barasona Mosque in Gaur, 30. 

Barbdc, mosques of, 33. 

Bardic chronicles, search for, xxx, 
Ixxxiv. 

Barleria, 106, 107. 

,, grandifiora^ 107. 

Basia, Mundas of the, 263. 

Basirhat, mosque at, 29. 

Baaaia laU folia (drug), 86. 

Bear’s grease, 520. 

Benares, 60. 

Bengal, style of mosque, 33. 

Bengali Temples, 23. 

Berheria aristata (drug), 86. 

Beveridge, H., on the Babamamah, 

221 . 

On the Marsdcn MSS., 437. 

On the Poet Maili, 683. 

Bezoar stone, properties of, 619. 

Bhagalpur plate of NSrSyanapala, 
489. 

Bharata Natya Sastra, Date of, 
307. 

Bhai^pariccheda, 311. 

Bhattacharya, B., on King Gopi- 
chandra, 131. 

Bhilawan, the oil of, 82. 

BibionidoB, 136, 137- 

Bibliotheca indica, xxiii. 

Bidri work, 7. 

Bijapur coins, 678. 

„ Lari, 687. 

rupee of A.H. 1091, 689. 

Bijay Manikya, the Raja of Tip- 
pera, 153. 

BindusSra, king of Magadba, 62, 
64, 66. 

Bird's nests, edible, as offerings at 
shrine, 623. 

Bisvesvar Bhattacharya on king 
Gopidiandra of Rangpur , 131. 

bkrMhis mgon (the Tashikun of 
the Tarikh-i-Rashidi), 94. 

bkrashis mam rgyal, same as 
bkradiis mgon. 

BlapharoearidoB, 136# 

Blumaa laoera (drug), 86. 

Bodhimor, the, 96. 

Bodo kingdom, 621. 

Bombylidn, 137. 

Botnbyx /oriunaiua in medidne, 
611. 

Bon of the yungdrung, (religion ol 
the srastika), 406. 

Bon religion, the, 96. 
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Bos indiea, 518» 510 

Bower MSS., the, 98. 

Braasil. redundancy in, 109. 

Brithis, Philippe, a Portuguese 
Gk>vernor of Pegu, 483. 

Brown, J. Coggin, on the Jews’ 
Harp in Yunnan. 580. 

Brunetti, E., on Oriental Diptera, 
96, 136. 

bTsan Khyung, a persona] name. 

Buchanan Hamilton, Dr., 132. 

Budbuda in the Balaghat district, 
381. 

Buddha, GO. 

,, a description of an imago 
of, 66. 

,, figure of, 524. 

Buddha shiri, son of Prasonajet, 
Life of, 404, 406. 

Buddhaoarita, Vajra Siici, and 
Saundarananda, works of Asva- 
ghosa, 309. 

Buddhaghosa, a Commentator, 50. 

Budget, X. 

Buffalo, butter-fat of, 181. 

Bulbul, the groat saint, 418. 

Buramshingpa, (Ikshvaku), 398, 
399. 

Burhan-i-k5ti, 264, 265. 

Burhan-i-jami, 264. 

Burigaon, in the Hughli district, 
28. 

Burkill, I. H., on Croion aparsiflo- 
rifs, ci. 

On Iron stylos, 1. 

On the Pollination of Flowers 
ill India, 101. 

Burmese coins in Assam, 164. 

BtUea frorhdoaa (drug), 85, 76. 

Butter, 181. 

Butyric acids, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

Byamspa monastery, 419. 

C 


VaUiphora^ 107. 

Calvert, J. T., on Pityriosis rubra, 
iii. 

Camel, drugs from, 519. 

Oazjdala, a low-born p^ple, 62. 

Caproio acid, estimation of, 181, 
182. 

Carbonate of soda (drug), 76. 

Cardamoms, 87. 

Carudatta, a Brahman merehant, 
262. 

Oarum copBoum (drug), 81. 

„ niirum (drug), 84. 

Caste of Fishdealers in Bengal, 
649. 


Castor fiber, drug from, 521. 
Castoreum, 85. 

Cassia lanceokua (drug), 81. 
ocddentalia (drug), 84. 

' f, Boxburghianum (drug), 81. 

Catalogue of Scientific Literature, 

! xiii, xci. 

Catechu, 86. 

Oat<^ilia crocale^ 10.3. 
Cecidomytida', 135, 137. 

Celastrna paniculata (druir), 8l. 

I Celosia criatata, 106. 

Cervus Duuauceli (drug), 520. 
i Cetiya, a mountain, same as the 
i Missaka, 70, 72. 

; Chaddanta, a Jake, 64. 

I Chakradhvaja silver coin 

: of, 163. 

I Chakravarti, M., on mosques in 
Bengal, 23. 

Chakravarti, V'., on Hindu logic, 
175. 

Chamkatti mosque, in Oaur, 27. 
Chandcriiagore, 600. 

Cliandra Kanta Tai'kalankar, 
Mahainahopadyaya. obituary 
notice of, xcv. 

Chandra Varmma Kogaka, 43(L 
Chata, a mountain in Lanka, 69. 
Chatterjee, (I. C., on broncho- 
pneumonia, cvi. 

On foul septicaemia, iii. 
Chaudliiiri. B. L., on a oaste of 
Fish-dealers, 649. 

On Triaoanthns weberi, 497. 
On a sting ray, exxiv. 

Checkak or Small-pox, antidote to, 
85, 86. 

Chelone (drug), 516. 

Chilgfaoza se^s as food, 74. 
Chinsura, 599. 

ChironomideSf 140, 136, 137. 
Chittagong, capture of, by the 
Moguls, 484. 

Chondrodonia Bosei, 255. 

,, Joannes, 257. 

„ Munaoni, 257. 

ChhotasonS mosque, 29. 

Chota Pandua, in the Hugh dis- 
trict, mosque of, 23. 

Ghutiyas, 622, 623. 

Chuttha, an inferior fighting quad, 

Cieborium Intybua, m food of gamp 
fowls, 77. 

Oidaris sp., Jews* stone (drug), 
Cinnamofnum Tamah (drug), 76. 
Ci^es, pen for making, 16. 
Gittavisuddhi prakaranas of Arya- 
deva, a disciple of Nagarjina, 
309. 
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OlypeasUr eomplanaiM, UK* 
a, Duneanenait, 19. 

Coeoug OaxAi (drug), 510. 
Cock-fighting, 73. 

Cook’s face, ingredients for wash- 
ing, 77. 

Codification of the Manu Samhita 
by Kanvas, 201. 

CoenoMd, 130. 

Coins, Ahoin, character of, 626. 

,, Assamese, 161. 

,, Burmese, in Assam, 164. 

„ from Affghanistan, 227. 

,, gold, of Delhi Rmperors, 
148. 

„ Oupta, 142. 

„ Indo-Oreek, 557. 

„ Indo-Parthian, 566. 

,, Kachari, 166. 

,, Koch, 153. 

„ Mughal. 232. 

,, Musalman in Assam, 621. 

„ No. 172, of the British 
Museum, 690. 

,, Pathan, 691. 

,, Pro'Ahom, 621. 

,, Scythian, 667. 

Coins of Adil Shahi dynasty, 678. 

„ ,, Ahmad Shah Bahadur, 

668. 

„ Akbar, 242, 662, 601. 

„ „ Alamgir, II, x. 

„ ,, Ambika, 610, 036, 647. 

,, „ Apollodotos, 558. 

,, „ Archebios, 557. 

,, ,, Artemidoros, 660. 

,, Aspavarraa, 663. 

,, ,, Assam, 161, 619. 

,, Aurangzeb, 233, 570, 663. 
,, Azam Shah, 671, 667. 

„ „ Azos, 662. 

„ „ Azilises, 562. 

„ ,, Bahadur Shah. II, 676. 

, , , , Bhavatha Simha, 6 1 9,642. 

„ ,, Bijapur, 687, 680, 

,, ,, Brajanatha Simha, 619, 

643, 646. 

„ ,, Chakradhvaja, 626, 627. 

,, ,, Chakradhvaja Simha, 103 

,, „ CSiandra Kanta Simha, 

610, 643, 646. 

,, ,, Dionysios, 660. 

„ „ Farrukh-siyar, 236, 672, 

602. * 
,, „ Firoz Shah, 668. 

„ „ Qaurinatha Simha, 019, 

638, 646. 

„ Ghiyasu-d-Din Bidban, 

. ? 566. 

,, ,, OondophoDM, 668. ^ 

„ „ Hermaeofl, 662. 


Coins of Hippostrates, 660. 

„ „ Husain Shah, 155, 156. 

,, „ Huvif^ka, 665. 

„ „ Jahanadar, 236, 238. 

,, „ Jaantia Kings, 163. 

„ ,, Jehangir, 282. 

„ ,, Jogesvara Simha, 619, 

043, 646. 

„ „ Kadphises, 664. 

,, „ Kamalesvara Simha, 619, 

042, 647. 

„ „ Kamran, 661. 

,, ,, Lakshmi Narayan, 168. 

„ ,, Lakshmi Simha, 619, 037. 

045, 647. 

„ ,, Manipur, 636. 

„ ,, Menander, 568. 

,; „ Muhammad Akbar, II, 

676, 

,, ,, Muhammad bin Firoz, 569 

„ ,, Muhammad* bin-Tughlaq, 

607. 

,, ,, Muhammad Shah, 237, 

239, 573, 680, 066. 

„ „ Kasiru-d-din Mahmud, 

148. 

,, „ Philoxenos, 669. 

„ ,, Phulesvari, 619, 6.35, 64.>. 

„ ,, Pramatha Simha, 619, 

636. 

,, „ PrainethesVari, 019, 615, 

647. 

„ ,, Purandar, 643. 

,, ,, Rafi’ud Darjat, 244, 603. 

t» Rajesvara Simha, 619, 
636,647. . 

,, „ Rudra Simha, 619, 629, 

632, 646, 647. 

,, ,, Sawananda Simha, 234, 

238, 019, 642, 640. 

„ „ Sarvesvari, 619, 645, 647. 

„ „ Shah Alam, I, 571. 

„ „ Shah Alam, II 240, 677. 

,, „ Shah Alam Baliadur, 657. 

,, ,, Shahjahan, 233, 652,676. 

„ ,, Shahjahan II, 236, 572, 

677. 

„ ,, Shamsu-d-Din " .Mahmud 

Shah, 506 

„ ,, Sher Shah, 160. 

„ „ Siv5 Simha, 619,632, 645, 

647. 

„ „ Strato, 660. 

„ „ Supatpha, 624. 

„ „ Supunmun, 626. 

„ „ Susenpha, 626. 

„ ,, Telephos, 661. 

,, „ Zoilos, 668. 

Committee, Finanoe, oiii. 
Commodities, imported, 1 3. 
Conopidflp, 138. 
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Copjper-plates, Society’s Collection 

Ooi^iumnibnim^red coral (drug), 
608. 

Corrombo, the Mausoleum of, 283. 
Cotton boom, one of the causes of 
the high prices of food-grains, 
120 . 

„ flowers, pollination of, 101. 
CraJi’s shells in medicine, 600. 
Crotalaria^ 106. 

„ albida, 106. 

Croton spars^hrua, spread of, in 
Assam, ci. 

CtenaeanthtUt 179. 

Cub.')bs, 86. 

Culicidsd, a short note on, 136, 137, 
140. 

Owninum Cyminutn (drug), 76. 
Ctcrctima aromatioa (drug), 76. 
GyproM Moneta^ Linn, (drug), 614. 
Oyprinfia labeo, bile (drug), 616. 

„ rohitat properties of the 
bile of the, 516. 

Oyrtidae^ 138. 


Dabhoi,in the Baroda state, birth- 
place of Yasovijaya, a Jaina 
author, 462, 466. 

Dacca, antiquity of, 141. 

DaciM, 139. _ 

DaksinSmurti stotra Varttaka, a 
work of Suresvar, 297. 

Dalba, an inferior fighting cook, 

DaSiergia Siaaoo, pollination of, 

106. 

Dams of Akbar, 242, 091. 
Danda-Samata, equality of punish- 
ment, 260. . 

Dangpo dbang byed nmpai dgu 
byung, 393. 

DarS Shikoh, 468. 

Daru-l-jihad mint, 066. 

DafrGupta, H. C., on Clypeaster, 
19. 

On Gangamopteris beds, 179. 
Dasa kumara carita, date of the, 
808. 

dBus, in Ladakh, 93. .... 

DeCastro, Father J., a short history 

o*. 285. ^ 

Delhi, Artisans drawn to, 33. 

„ Bmperors, early corns of, 
148. 

Depreciation of currency, 109. 
Del^o legs, one of the six good 
ones of the earth, 407. 

Desideri, the Jesuit, 421. 


DevSnampiyatissa, coronation of, 
69, 70. 

Devikot in Dinajpur District, 
mosque at, 26, 27. 

DextdcB^ 136. 

Dey, N., on history of Hughli, 699, 
Dhakeswari, goddess, 141, 146, 
Dhammapslattheri, Preceptress to 
Sanghamitta, the princess, 68. 
DhSrichandra, great-grandfather 
to Durlava Mallik, 132. 

Dharma MaliSmatas, Superinten- 
dents of morals. 260. 

Dharmapal, 132, 427. 

the capital of, 131. 
Dinfiaga, 426. 

Diprococeua of Friealftnder, cvi. 
Diptera, growth of knowledge of, 
136. 

I Diseases of fowls, 84. 

Dogra Wars, History of. 422, 423. 
DoUchopidep, 138, 140. 

Don thamscad grubpa ^Sarva 
Siddhartha), Life of, 401, 402, 
403. 

Dpal brtsogs, a teacher, 477. 
Drury, F. J., on enlarged thyroid, 
cxxxvi. 

Duas pesos do eacarlata vermeiho, 
266. , 
Dummuddumaka, the village of, 

487. 

Durlav Mallik, a villoga bard. 131. 


Earwigs, exhibit of, cxx. 

£ggs in food of gamo fowls, _ 79. 
Ehiodendron gioieoum, pollination 

Eleotro-ohemical equivalent of 
Nickel, 69. . , , , aa 

Electrolysis with nickel plates, 44, 
Elliott prize, xcv. 

Stnpidoa^ 138. 

E^dere, a town m Turkestan, 98. 

SriataUst 138. 

oreorum, 104. 

I Exoproaopa, 137. 

Exuviaserpentis (drug), 610. 


y.irWAdin. Bovowign SunSr- 

5^agb«»,Bal»arin,m 

j^dpur, mint at, IW. 

FattuUHiyar. . 

fMMoimiaapP- " 

(drag), 
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Fathabad, Faridpur, 157. 

Fatty aoidfi, Volatile, 183. 

Fellows rules for election of, cviii. 
Fellowship list, xv. 

Ferhang-i Jehangiri, 253. 
Ferhang-i-Rashidi, 263. 
Ferhang-i-Sarurl, 263. 

Fermor. L. L., on a palaeolithic 
implement, 381. 

Ferushanagar, 133. 

Firoznagar, mint of, r>80. 

Fish bile (drug), 616. 

Flowers, Pollination of , 101. 
Foenfctdum vidgare (drug), 80. 
Food to be given to the game cock 
before battle, 77, 79, 80, 81, 83. 
Fossils, mioofipe, 19. 

Fowls, colour of, 78. 

,, four breeds of , 73. 

l^ancke, A. H., Rev., on history of 
Ladakh, .793. 

On history of Tibet, 93. 

FtiSua sp. (drug), 516. 


O 

Gaja Sutras, Date of, 308. 

Gall, 8G. 

Game-Cock, varieties of, 89. 

„ points of, 89. 

,, ,, a list of the colours of 

the, 78. 

„ diseases of fie, 84. 
Gandha madana, mountain, 60, 61. 
CfangamopteriB kaahmirieima, 179. 
Gangarampiv, mosque of, 23. 
Gaiga Samhita, date of the compi- 
lation of, 308. 

Garhganw, treasury, 627, 628. 
Gangetic delta, 543. 

Gauhati, 141. 

Gaur, mosques of, 25, 29, 30. 
Gaura, 606. 

Ghagas, a fowl, 73. 

Ghi^ShSti, dose to Pifljuri on the 
Ghfigar River, 429. 

Gilpt Dards, 96, 97. 
GinjakAvasatha, the Brick Hall or 
Tiled Hall at Nadika, 59. 
Olyeyphana eersfeofor, 104. 

Gnya khri btsanpo, the first king 
of Tibet, 93. 97,\98; 99. 
gNyara rtse, a house name, 96. 
Goaldihi, mosque at, 26. 
Gopalganj, in the Dinajpur, dis- 
trict. mosque at, 26. 
Gopiohandra, king, 131, 132. 183. 
Gorakhnitb, followers of, 131. 
^heayphm htrsvtvm, 102, 108. 

„ ffidtoum. 102. 


Gfo«syptnmneffl6cfum,polLination of, 
102, 103. 

Govindachandra, 133. 

,, coin of, 161. 

Grags ’adzinma, wife to Sarva 
Siddhartha, 402, 403. 

Qraptomyza^ 138. 

.Green, C. R. M., on clinical cases, 
czli: 

Grieg, E. D. W., on Amcebn', 
cxxviii. 

* ,, On sleeping sickness, oii. 

Grigum btsanpo, son of Sribs khri 
btsanpo, 406, 413. 

Grong mkhyor gser sky a or Kapila- 
vastu. 400. 

Gru bzhi * Four Corners,' 396. 

gSal rgyal, (Prasenjit), the Son of 
Thsangs sbyin, Brahmadatta, 
401. 

gSangha or *aBru bdus, a Tibetan 
historical work, 393. 

gTto, * Lord,* 96. 

I Gumfina Singh, grants of, 496. 

I Gung srong 'adu rje, a king, 97. 

‘ Gunmant Mosque in Gktur, 32. 

I Gupta coins, 141, 142. 

! gYur Idod, a short notice of, 96. 

I gZugscan snyingpo (Bimbisara), 
401. 


H 

* Ha,’ The letter, a short note on, 
430, 431. 

Hadi siddhS, spiritual guide to 
Gopiohandra, 133. 

Haiderabad, Deccan, fowls of, 73. 

Hajr-ul-yahudi, Encrinite (drug), 
507. 

Halieore indicua^ livet oil of, 617. 

Hall of Tonsure, 62.* 

Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, on ' The Bhasaparic- 
cheda*. 311. 

On the Discovery of Abhisa- 
maySlamkara, 426. 

On the Dismemberment of 
the Maurya Empire, 269. 

On Max Miiller’s theory of 
Sanscrit Literature in the 
fourth century a.p. , 806. 

; HardwiMa binaia^ pollination of, 
104. 

Harrison, E. P., On the strength of 
Sulphuric Acid Solution used in 
Secondary cells in India, 471. 

HarfavardfUiana, two copper-plate 
grants of, 481. 

Hasan, a historian of Kashmir, 
199, 200, 202. 
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Hemtabad mosque* SO. 

Bidimbapdra, 166. 

High prices in food grains, reasons 
for, 128. 

Hindu Influence on n^osques, 24. 

Hindupati Singh, Grant of Raja, 
496,496. 

Hipposidertu, dung as drug, 621. 

HippuiHiea^ 266. 

Ho dialect, the, 261. 

HontunvSohindler, A., on the word 
* scarlet,’ 263. 

Hooper, D., on Materia Medica 
Animalium Indica, 607. 

On Medicinal Lizards, 301. 

Hot kingdoms of the North (Tur- 
kistao), 410. 

Hosten, H., on Jesuit missionaries 
in Mogor, 627. 

On old guns in Bengal, 483. 

On the Maraden MSS., 437. 

On who Planned the Taj, 281. 

Hughli, history of, 699 
.. origin of name, 699. 

Husain shSh, conquests of, 156. 

Hu^Sm-ud-din Iwaz, successor of 
Bakhtyar, 23. 

Hpoticyamus seed in Ajwain, 81. 

„ niger seeds (drug), 84. 

I 

Iddhis, Supernatural powers, 66. 

Idgah, a praye^place, 32. 

IkhtiySru d-l)in Yuzbak Tughiil 
Khan, invasion of Kamrup by, 
160. 

Jmpatienabalsimina, 100 . 

Implement, PaloBOlithic, 381. 

Imtiyazgarh mint, 685. 

indagutta, the elder, an Arhata, 

66 . 

Indian game-cook, 73, 89. 

,, Museum, styles in the, 1. 

Indigofera glandulosa^ 106. 

Iron, medicinal pr^arations of, 

386. 

„ method of estimating Free, 
in the presence of Ferrous 
and Ferric Salts, 387, 388. 
„ styles, 1. 

Irvine, W., on the mint of Firoz- 
nagar, 680. 

Islam Khan, reputed founder of 
Dacca Town, 141. 


J 

Jafar Khan, a mosque of, 23. 
Jahandar, coins of, 235, 238. 
Jahangir, coins of, 233. 


Jaimini’s theory of pramSnas, 298. 
Jamtia coins, 15.3. 

Jalal-ud-din, a mosque of, 28. 
Jarabudipa, 60, 61, 64. 71. 
Jasavilasa, 469. 

Jats, language of. 693. 

Jatu glossary, 693. 

Jaunpur mint, 242, 

Jayadityadeva I. the Gorakhi)ur 
grant of, 486. 

Jayadityadeva, II,tho thirakhpur 
grant of. 487. 

Jayanta, king of Oaura, 606. 
Jayantapur, Silver Tanka .if, 169. 
Jerome Veroneo, the nrchiteei. 

281, 284, 286, 288, 

Jew’s Harp in Yunnan, 589. 

Jhusi grant of TrjloeanapRlnilo\ a, 
488. 

JnSnasSra. 469. 

Joseph, K,, on language of Jats of 
Hohtak, 693. 

K 

Kache (Kashmir), 414. 

Kadam Rasul buildings. 32. 
Kadru, wife to Kashyapa, lO.*). 
Kalna, mosque at. 28. 
Kamandaki's Niti Sttstra, a notice 
of, 307. 

Kamatapiir, 622, 623, 

„ capture of, 162. 

Kamrup, conquest of, 167. 

Kanika, life of, 470, 480. 

Kanvas and their works, 261. 
Kapilavatthu, birth-place of Bud- 
dha, 66. 

Kappa, an age, 66. 

Kar^ath, a fowl, 73. 

Karals, 649. 

Karanika-thakkura 3ahado\a, 490. 
Karnasuvuna, 606. 

KarnStak, fowl, 73. 

Kasba'mosque, 29. 

Kashmir, etymology of, 197. 

„ history of, 196. 

„ list of kings of, 206. 

Kasinatha, historian, 627. 
KStantra Sutras, date of, 307. 
Kantilya’s Artha-Sastra, a notice 
of, 306. 

Kavicandra, a scribe to Vidyani- 
vasa, 312, 

Kelat, the Oaj beds of Rochro in, 

20 , 21 . 

Khalifatabad, mosque at, 25, 148. 
Khams, Tibetan province of, 93. 
Kbaratin-khushk, earth-worms as 
a drug, 609. 

Khens, 622. 
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Elheraul in Murshidabad, mosque 
of, 27. 

Khojah Ifajd al-din, 264. 

Khri bdun yul byiro, a priest, 07. 

Khromkha, governors, 406. 

Khulna, moi ^ue at, 20, 30, 

Khunmu in Kashmir, plant-bearing 
beds of, 170. 

Khu8te», a family name, 06. 

^wajah Jahan or Ulagh Khan 
Jahan, 147. 

Khwajah XJhaid Ullah Ahrat, 222. 

King Edward VII, reaulutions on 
death of, cxix, cxxii. 

Kings of Kashmir, list of, 205, 

,, oE Ladakh, 420, 422. 

„ of We8tTibet,416,417,418. 

Kirtinassa river, 546. 

Koch coins, origin of, 158, 154, 
165, 156. 

Kod8 dialect of Birbhum, 248. 

Koh-si-Hah, shrine at, 123. 

Kolabira Thana, Mundas of, 253. 

Kongjo, the Chinese princess 07. 

Ko-tche, a species of lizard, 302. 

Kots, fortresses, names of, 108. 

Kotwalipara, finely preserved for- 
tification of, 420, 430. 

„ Spurious Grant, the 
text of, 435, 436. 

KumSrajiva, an Indian Pandit, 
426. 

Kunawar, Tibetan inscriptions of, 
93. 

Kundalavana Vihara, third Bud- 
dhist Council in the, 480. 

Kurpa mint, 655. 

Kurukh influence, 251. 

Ku^ana. 480, 481. 

KusinarS, the Caitya at, 67. 

Kusumalankara, a monastery, 478. 

Kusumbha mosque, 29. 

Kwei-shwangs, a branch of the 
Yuechi stock, 480. 

Kydia calycina, 106, 107. 


L 

Lacefia (igilis, 302. 

,, adncua, an antidote for 
leprosy, 301. 

Ladakh, chronicles of, 393. 
Ladakhi kingdom, the ancient, 93f 
96, 97. 

Ladvags gongkhai thang, * the up- 
per plain of Ladakh,’ 94. 
„ rgyalrabs, a description of, 
395. 

Lakhmanawati, mosques of. 23. 
Lakshmi Narayan, 155. 


Lakshmi Narayan, a silver half- 
tanka of, 158. 

Lalit&ditya, King of Kashmir, 198, 

200 . 

Langdarma's Persecution of Bud- 
dhism, 415, 416. 

Language of Jats of Rohtak, 693. 

Lankavatara of the Buddhists, 
308. 

Lari of Bijapur, 687. 

Larinua macuhiua (drug), 612. 

Later spread of Buddhism, the 
story of the, 416. 

LaTouohe, T. BE. D., on the Lonar 
Lake, cxxxii. 

Lattan mosque in Gaur, 27. 

Laq'wa or paralysis of the face, 
antidote to. 87. 

Law 'of Piety, the extent of the, 

66 . 

Lead, carbonate of. 86. 

Leeches, in medicine, 509. 

Legspar rabs bead, (Suprabuddha), 
401. 

Leh and Lhasa, the kings of, 403. 

Lepttdca, 137. 

Leucaa tirficcr/oh'a, 106 

Lha tho thori snym bshal. an in- 
carnation of Kuntu bzangpu 
(Samanta-bhadra), 407. 

Lhachen utpala, 417. 

Lhari, site of, 94, 95. 

Lhasa, capital of Tibet, 93, 06, 07, 
99. 

Li, a country near Nepal or I'ur- 
kistan, 97. 

Library, report on, oiii. 

Libyin, a Bridiman, 97, O*’. 

Limbdi Treasury, 569. 

Lispa, 139. 

Lisus, Jew's harp used by, 589. 

JAtaasa adtifera (drug), 76. 

Lizards, medicinal, 300. 

Lloyd, R. L., an Amoebae, cxxviii. 

Lolare Bambro, a favourite love- 
song, 201. 

Lonar Lake, a brief description of 
the, cxxxii. 

liOgic, Hindu, 280. 

Lu rdur Singh, same as Rudra 
Singh, 94. 

LuoiUa, 139. 

„ dux, 104. 

Luff a echintUa (drug), 84. 


M 

Mahvia eoirinata, 302. 

,« (drug), 517. 
MadanapSla, 400. 
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MadanapUa, grant of KSnyakubja, 
400a 

MSdhainagar, grant of Lakamana 
Sena, 493, 404. 

Mahabharata in its present form, 
date of the, 308. 

Mahadevatthera, spiritual guide of 
Mahinda, the pnnoe, 08. 

Mahakala, king of serpents, 65. 

MahSkwapa, the elder, 58, 59, 68. 

MahSnaman, Bodh4]rayS inscrip- 
tion of , 431. 

MahSparinibban Sutta, Buddha 
ghose’s Commentary on the, 57. 

MaharSja-Kuinara Kirtti-Simha, 
Grant of the, 495. 

Maharaja-Kumara Udota Singh, 
Grant of, 494. 

Maharaja-Kanika-lekha, a short 
note on, 477. 

Mahasappika, a palace of Asoka, 
64. 

Mahavamsa, the, 57,60.62, 6t\72. 

MahSvanmatthera, an Arhat, 62. 

Mabavihara, the groat Oaityn in 
Ceylon, 58. 

Mahinda. Son of Asoka, 68, 70, 71. 

Mahmud Bandar. 573. 

Mahmud Shah, 146. 

Mahnad in Hughli, 612. 

Maibong, Kachnri Capital, 160. 

Maili of Herat, poet. 583. 

Mai-sutr-arabi, rennet from camel, 
510, 520. 

Maitia, S. N., on the electro- 
chemical equivalent of Nickel, 
39. 

Maitreyanatha, author of Abliisa- 
may&lamkSra. 425, 426. 

Maitreys, the image of, 420. 

Majlis SSheb, the mosque of, 28. 

Malavikagnimittra, 261. 

Man Singh, Governor of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 

Manahali grant of Madanapfila, 
490. 

MfinasollSsa; see Dak^inamurti | 
stotra Varttika. 297, 298. 

Mfinavasitikata, 486. 

Maqdsna MMra, 468. 

Mandari semi-consonants, 252. 

Mangala, a palace of Asoka, 640. 

Mangpos bkarba* (MahSsammata), 

Mangurong mans btsan, 410. 

Mfo&ohandra rSjSr GSn, 131. 

Manrique, a Spanish monk, 281, 
282. 

Mann Samhita, date of, 307. 

Manuscripts, search for Sanskrit, 
niv. 


Marsden MSS., importance of the, 
437. 

Maryul, ‘ the lower land,’ the name 
of Ladakh, 93. 

Masjidkur mosque, 29. 

Mathura Bhasya, Date of, 307. 
Maticitra, a Buddhist monk, 477, 
478. 

Matsya, Visnu and Vayu Puranas, 
Dates of, 307 

MfiyS, mother of Gautama Biid< 
dha, 59. 

MaySnamati, king Goptchandra'a 
mother, 131, 132, 133. 

Maynard, F. P., on a case of knpn- 
sis disease, exxv. 

On the diagnosis and treatment 
of sinuses, cxxxvii. 

On cavernous venous angioma 
of the orbit, cxxxvi. 

Megachile anihracina^ 106. 
Megaapia craaamt 104. 

Megaw, J. W. D., on a Pilaria in 
the spermatic cord, cvi. 

On clinical cases, xlvii, cxvii, 
cxxix, cxxxvii. 

On diseases of circulatory sys- 
tems, iii. 

On Pnoiirnothorax, xlvii. 

Mehl, C., onMiiiidari Phonolog , 
247. 

Msghna, changes in course of, 540. 
Mfleagrina margaritifera pearls 
for medioine, 512, 513. 

Melghat, pollination of flowers in 
the, 101, 106. 

Melia Azadirachta (drug), 85, 

„ Azedarach (drug), 84. 
Member list, xlix. 

Menetho’s work on Astronomy, 


308. 

Mercurous Nitrite and Benzyl 
chloride, interaction between, 
504, 505. 

Meaua ferrea, 105. 

Metre, long, in Prabodhachandro- 
daya, 175. 

Milk of buffalo, 181. 


,, of camel as drug, 85. 
Miocene fossils, 19. 

Mipham dbangpo, a lama, 94. 
Mipham mgon, a lama, 94. 

Mirza Zu-1 Qamin, the Catholic 


Armenian, 287, 461. 

Bsaka. the, a mountain east ox 
AnurSdhapura, 70 
ssi, a tooth-powder, 83. 
issionaries in Mogor, 627. 


mosque at, 26. 
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Mon Mohan Chakravarti, on Mos- 
quoB of Bengal, 23. 

Monasteries, the work of building 
the, 66. 

Monol^r Gupta, on the butterfat of 
the Indian bufialo, 181, 

Moragiva, a palace of Aaoka, 64. 

■AfoscAus tnoschilertu, tnusk of, 520. 

Mosques, pre-Mughal, in Bengal, 

28 . 

Mfcchakatika, the, 262, 307. 

Muhammad Ayam, Prince, 141. 

Muhamznad-i Bukhtyar, a mosque 
of, 23. 

Muhammad Shah, coin of, 237, 
239, 580. 

Muhammad Siiah Surf, 163 

Milker jee, S. C., on electric storage 
cells, 476. 

Mukhri btsanpo, 414. 

Mulla Saruri Kashi. 263. 

Mullah Ahmad, translator of the 
Rajatorangini, 190. 

Mummies, 622. 

,. (drug). 87. 

Munda Kudaa, 248. 

Mundari dialect of the Sonepur 
Pargana, 247, 263. 

Mundas, phonology of, 247. 

Mur4d BA^igh, Sh4h Jah4n*s son, 
457. 

Murray, J. O., on a case of Paraly- 
sis, cxH. 

Muraribhatte, 468. 

Mrtaca corvina, 139. 

,, domeatica, 139. 

MusddcB^ 130. 

Mutasiva, king of Tambapanni, 
69, 70. 

Muzzle for fowls, 76. 

MyceiophilidcB, 136, 137. 

Mylabris Otchorii (drug), 611, 612. 


N 

NagSrjuna, 426. 

Magas, the, 68. 

Nanjio’s catalogue of Sanskrit 
Tripitakas, 309. 

Nardoetaehys JtUamaim (drug), 76, 

Masiru-d-din Mahmud I, gold 
tankas of, 148, 149. 

Masrat, a son of Husen, mosque 
of, 33. 

Mawab Rashid Khan ka Bagioha, 
141. 

Nayavijaya, High-priest of tho 
TapSgacoha, 462. 

Nemeatrimida, 138. 

Nemocera, 187. 


Neogi, P., on Aurvedio prepara- 
tions, 386. 

On phenyl-nitro-methane, 603. 

On reactions in presence of 
Nickel, 693. 

Nga-leit-kyant, a species of Trygon, 
616. 

Nibbana, final emancipation, 60. 

Nickel , elentro-chomical equivalent 
of, 30. 

„ reactions in the presence 
of, 503. 

Nigrodha, 62, 63 64, 66. 

Nilamata Pur ana, extracts from 
the, 196. 

Nirgranthakas, Buddhist mendi- 
cants, 66. 

Nirnai-Sindhu, a work on astrono- 
my, 204. 

Niskaijitaka, a commentary on 
Tarkika-raksa by Mallinath, 208. 

Norman, H. C., on Buddhist 
Legends of Asoka, 67. 

NummuHtaa Ataeious (drug), 507. 

Nundolal Dey, on tho History of 
Hughli, 600. 

Nott, A. H., on a case of placenta 
praevia, cxvii. 

Nyayabhusana, a commentary on 
BhSsarvajna's Nyayasara, 208. 

NykyakhandanakhSdya, a work of 
Yasovijaya, 466, 467. 

NyaySloka, 465, 467. 

Nyayapradipa, a work of Yasovi- 
jaya, 466. 

Nyimai gnyen (SuryavamAa), 309. 

Nyima mam rgyal, 421. 

O 

Ochre, red (drug), ,86. 

’Odsrung, gLangd^ma's son, 416. 

Oeairiica^ 138. 

O’Kmealy, Major F., on the 
Lwyngotraoheoscope, xlvi. 

On Laryngotracheoscopy • xlvii. 

Orissa, famine of. 1866, 120. 

, , grant of GaySda-tungadeva, 
403. 

,, plates of VidySdharabhan- 
ja Deva, 492, 403. 

Orodua, 179. 

Oatrea Deiyadoi^ 267. 

„ sp. (drug), 613. 

Over-issue of currency, 100. 

Ox, drags from, 618. 

P 

FaooayadSyaka, donor of requi- 
sites, 68. 
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Paooekabuddba, 60, 01, 62. 64, 
69. 


Padma ohonpo (Mahapadma), 
father of Bimbisara, 401. 
Palaeoniscid fish, 179. 

Palaka of Ujjayini, 262. 

Palkot, Mundas of the, 253. 

Palm- leaves, writing on, 1. 
Pamiangchi, a monastery in Sik- 
kim, 477. 

Paiioanan Neogi, on Phenyl-Nitro- 
Methane, 603. 

On reactions in the presence 
of Nickel, 693. 

PaficaviniSati Sahaarika Frajfia- 
pSramita, date of the Chinese 
translation of, 426, 427. 
Pandanua odoratiaaimua, 75. 
P4ndav-Lar, the building of the 
Pdndavas, 200. 

Pandua in Hughli, 610. 

Pandua Hazrat, mosques of, 25. 
Pangonia rufa, 107. 

Panini’s Grammar, date of, 306. 
Papilio polytea, 103, 104, 106 
Pamara coloca, 103, 104. 

Parikshit, age of, 203. 

Patafijali, a contemporary of 
Pusya Mittra, 261. 

Patafija]i*s MahabhSsya, date of, 
307. 


PathSn Coins, 691. 

Fatiakellfi grant of Sivaraja, 
431. 

PatkaparS, near Domar in Bang’ 
pur, 131. 

Pava, the Caitya at, 67. 

Pearls, eight kinds of, 69. 

Peneua monodon (drug), 509, 610. 
Panniaetum iyphoideum, 74. 

Pens, 2, . « . 

Perrott, H. R., on Indian Pnoes, 


Persian manuscripts, search for, 
xxvii, Ixxxiv. 

Peshawar mint, 666. 

Phenyl-Nitro-Methane, preparation 
of, 603, 604. 

Philipps, W. R., on Marsden MSS. 
in the British Museum, 437. 

Phillott, D.C.. on Cock-fighting, 73 
On Falconry, 316. 

Phkhotomua argenHpea, 136. 

Phyi dbang stag rtse, old capital 
of Tibet, 93. . ^ , 

PhyVatUhw BfMiea in food vf 
game fowls, 77. 

Phyaeier maeroeephalue, ambergris 
of, 617. 

Pierid butterfly, 106. 

Pierorrhiza Kiarrooa (drug), 34. 
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Pilgrim, H. W . , on Acute Hepatitis 
exxii. 

On a cyst, cvi. 

On a cyst of tlie epiglottis, cvi. 
P%mpmt1la, 100 . 

M AnUum (drug), 84. 
Pinna oggrteiformia^ 267. 

Pinua Qerardiana seeds os food, 74. 
Piper Cvibdba^ 80. 

„ longum (drug), 76. 
Pipuneulidof, 138. 

Piyadasa, a Synonym of Asoka. 
59. 64, 68. 

Placenta orbicularia, (drug), 613. 
Plantago majfjr (drug), 87. 

„ Payllium, 87. 

Plataniata gangeiica^ liver oil of, 
517, 518. 

Plato from Hamirpur, spuriou'^ 
bronze, 494. 

Plates, copper, the Society’s collec- 
tion of, 485. 

PUaypezidw, 138. 

Poems alluded to in tlio ^lahabhn- 
sya, .308. 

Pomegranate, 81. 

PorahSt, Mundari dialect of, 247, 
252, 253, ^54. 

Porto piqueno, 599. 
Prabodhacliandro Daya, 175. 
PrajilSpSramita ondMadhyamaka- 
karika, works of Nagarjuna, 309. 
Framana, definition of, 289, 21H), 
291. 

Pramanas of the Indian I.iOgician, 
296. 

Pramethesvari, Queen, 635. 
PrasastaPadaBhasya.dateof, 307. 
PratibhS, a kind of pramana, a 
notice of, 298, 299, 300. 

Prmua c<mmmia (drug), 87. 
Pwyehodidoa, 136, 137. 
PaygmophyUum HoUandi, 179. 
Pterooeraa lamhia (drug), 514. 
Punchanan Neogi, and Birendra 
BhusanAdhikary.on Shata-puta 
Lauha and Shahasra-pula Lauha, 
385. 

Punch-marked coins, 227. 

Punica Granaium (drug), 76. 
Pupipara, 139. 

Pupphapura, 64. 

Fu^ya Mittra, the Commandsr-in- 
Chief of the Mauryya Empire, 
260, 261. 


[iada, 606. 

BadioUtea, 266. 
Bafi-nd-Darjat, com of, 244. 
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RShan grant of Qobindacaiidra o 
Kanauj, 491. 

Rahula Bhadra, 426. 

RaifliiiB in food of game fowls, 70. 

RSjS ChatrasSla, grant of, 406. 

Rajagaha, near Patna, 68, 66, 67. 

Kajamahu, mosques at, 33. 

,, stone in mosques, 26. 

Rfijaraja-bhatf^, son of Deva- 
khadga, 48*9. 

R4jataraDgini, the Sanskrit history 
of Kashmir, 199, 200. 

Rajshahi, mo^^ue at, 29, 30. 

Rdmadeva, one of the descendants 
of Pandavas, 200. 

RamagSma, 68, 66. 

Ramayan,date of the, 308. 

Ram Singh, 141. 

Hangannathasrami Aryavaraguru, 
S.P.V., on Rasiapaasana, 167. 

Rasavahini, a Pali work, 67. 

Rashid Khan, 141. 

Rashid-al-din, the Vazir of the 
Mongol Kings of Persia, 264. 

Rasiapaasana, an old Prakrit 
work, 167. 

Ratn&kar Purdna, 199. 

Rayim Khan of Ghigtan, 422. 

Ray, Sting (drug), 616. 

,, from the Ganges, ozsiy. 

Redundancy of ouirenoy, 109. 

Reg^i-Mahi, a kind of Lizard, 301, 
302. 

Rehearsal of the Law, the third, 
68. [646. 

Rennell, changes since his maps. 

Report, Annual, v. 

rGyal rabs, the, 93, 96, 97, 99. 

rOyal srid dgS (Risbtrananda), 
400. 

rGyalpoi chu (Hoangho), 410. 

rGyalrabs spunpo gsum khug 
blonpoi rgyal mthsan, 393. 

Bha/nmua^ 1C4. 

Bheum offlcindU (drug), 81. 

Rhinoeeroa unioomia, drugs from, 
518. 

Rhyphidca, 136, 137. 

Rhyphua fanaatralia^ 136. 

Ri dbang thunpo, Sumern, 396. 

Rigpaean, the minister, 97. 

Rinohen-mohog, a Tibetan Lama, 
477. 

Rivers of Gangetio delta, 643. 

rNabacan, (Karnika), king of Gru* 
adzin (Potala), 399. 

Rogers, L.,on cirrhosis of the liver, 
oxli. 

Rohtak, language of Jats of, 693. 

Rongdo, a village in the Nubra 
vaSley, 96. 


Rongdo, the western province of 
Baltistan, 96. 

Boss, R. R., on DivSn-i-Babur 
PSdishah, appendix, 1. 

On the wora scarlet, 266. 

zTsumi, near the Manasarowar 
lake, 99. 

BMa oordifcHa (drug), 96. 

Rudiatca, 266, 268. 

Rudra Nyfiyavacaapati, a poet, 
314. 

Rudra Nyayavaoaspati Bhat^ar- 
ya, a Nyaiyayira, author of 
Bhabavilasa, 314. 

Rukh Khan, mosque of, 27. 

Rupee coinage, 119. 

Rupee, value of, 109. 

Rungpur, King Gopiohandra of, 

S 

Sa thsoma (GopS), wife to Sava 
Sidhartha, 402. 

Sadhya interpreted, 292. 

Safi-ud-din, Shah, 23. 

Saghirlat a well-known woollen 
doth, 263. 

Saheb Qiran (tide), 674. 

Satirist, same os saghirlat, 203, 
264. 

Saklatin, same as Sakillat, 264. 

Shkyamuni, followers of, 133. 

SlUcyas, Genealogy of the, 397. 

Salep, 86. 

Salik mosque, 29. 

Salt, black, 81. 

Saltpetre, 84. 

SfimUiar, salt, 74. 

SamacSradeva, the king, 434. 

„ spurious grant of , 429. 

Samanera, the, 63, 64. 

Samtata, frontier king of, 144. 

Samudra Gupta, a coin of, 143. 

Sancha, a nummulite from Masari 
hills (drug), 608. 

Sanda, 302. 

Sang-i-irmali, a fossil (drug), 607. 

Sang-i khurus, a fossil encrinite 
(drug), 607. 

Sang-i-shadnaj, a fossil nummulite 
(cfrug), 608. 

Sangh nadh (drug), 607. 

SanghamittS, daughter of Asoka, 
a convert to Buddhism, 68, 72. 

Sangs rgyas (Buddha), 403. 

Sanskrit renaissance of 4th cen- 
tury, 306. 

„ dialects during 

the, 308, 309. 

Santali and Mundari, 249, 261. 
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8aprcmy»m(B^ 130. 

Saqlad, 266 

Sa;nJian,theold capital of Bashahr, 
03. 

Sareoghaga^ 130. 

Sb^SDJcarSja, the Ganjam plate of 
the time of, 431. 

Satgaon in tlie Hughly Diatriot, 
mosque of, 23, 25, 28, 614. 

Satgumbaz mos^e, 30. 

Satis Chandra vidyabhusana, on 
Maharaja*Kanika-lekha, 477. 

On Yaflovijaya Oani, 463. 

Satisar, ancient name of Kashmir, 
105, 106. 

Satish Chandra Qanguli on the 
butterfat of the Indian buffalo, 
181. 

Satidi Chandra Mukerjee, on stor- 
age cells in Bengal, 475. 

* Scarlet,’ various forms and mean- 
ings of the word, 263, 260, 265. 

Sctnctir mUranust 301. 

„ drug, 516, 617. 

sDe snod gaum, Tripitaka, 412. 

Seal, disc for, on iron styles, 15. 

Inarch for Arabic and Persian 
MSS., xxvii. 

Secondary celte, 471. 

Seistan deposits, 266. 

Seneeio^ 106. 

Senm’ agram (Stmhahanu), Archer 
ofJambudvipa, 401. 

Sengge mam rgyal, 410, 420. 

8egna (drug), 615., 

Sepaiim 130. 

sGra gcan ’adzin (Bahula), 403. 

Shah Alam, coins of, 234, 238. 

Shah Alam 11, coins of, 243. 

Sh4h A14u-d-din Muhammad a 
letter ^m, 462. 

Shahjahan, coin of, 233. 

„ II, coin of, 230. 

ShSh J5ni Ma’sud Jalal-ul-hak, 
Sultan, 23, 

Shaista Khan, Ruler of Bengal, 
mosque of, 33. 

ShargoUia in Porig, 07. 

Shata and Shahasra foutalauha. 
Preparation of, 386, 386, 387. 

Sher ShfOi, the first Beugal coinage 
of, 150. 

Shing lab cha. a mountain pass in 
Tibet, 00. 

Shingmi, same as Shing lab cha, 00. 

Shrine, Siamese, 523. 

SiddhSntas abridged by VarSha 
mihira, Date of, 308. 

Sikander Shah, mosques of, 33. 

Sikhata Singh, Grant of RSja, of 
the year 1847, 406. 


Siklat, a woollen cloth, 263. 
Siklatuu, a town in Rum, 263. 
Silajit, 522. 

Simuliidas, 136. 

Singapore, fowls of, 73. 

Singara Chief VatsarSja, 433. 
Singur, 604, 010. 

Sinhapura, town, 604 
Skanda Gupta, a coin of, 143. 

Skyid Ide nyima mgon, 416. 
sNums, a house name, 06. 

Soda, carbonate of (drug), 86. 
Sohgaura plate, a short note on, 
486, 486. 

SoUmtm nigrum (drug), 70, 85. 
Sopubia ddphinifolia^ 106. 
Sp^matic cord, ovi. 

Sphccrophoriat 138. 

Spiders webs for staunching 
wounds, 82. 

Spikfgtvitery 130. 

Spolium Serpentis (drug), 616. 
Sponge (drug), 608. 

Sprei^ of Buddhism, 70. 

Spu, site of, 04. 

Spu rgyal, * King of Spu,’ 04. 
sl^an ras gzigs, Avalokita, 408. 

S’ri Candra, Candra Gupta’s 
^ brother’s son, 478. 

SrfmalS Sutra the first work on 
Mahayan School, 300. 

Srong btsan Sgampo, founder of 
Lhasa, 03, 07, 08, 00. 

Ssanang Saetsen, the, 06. 
Stapleton, H. E., on the History of 
Assam, OlO. 

On the History and Ethnology 
of North-eastern India, 141. 
On the Kotwalipara grant, 420. 
Stevens, C. R., on a case of sar- 
coma, cvi. 

On adentiferouBoyst, cvi. 

On clinical oases, cvi, cxxv. 

On Rydronqiheosis, ovi. 
StomoxyifUB, 130. 

Storage cells. The average life of, 
476. 

Story of the Honey merchants, 60. 
Siratiomyida, 137. 

Strohilanlhea, 106. 
Sobarnaohandra, grandfather to 
Durlava Mallik, 132. 


Suddhodana, father to Gautama 
Bu^ha, 60. 

Sue VihSr, inscription of Ka^iska, 


486. 

Sfif mansuj az pashm, 266. 
SfUdenmfin, the son of the Ahom 
King, 161, 162, 163. 
„ initial Ahom coin- 
age, 620. 
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Sulphur, 86. 

Siimaaa, the eldest Son of King 
BindusSra, 62, 72. 

Sumangala vilSsinl. a work of Hud* 
dha ghosa, 67. 

Sumha, kingdom of, 602. 
Sunargaon, mosque at, 25, 26. 
SuprStikasvami, 43.3. 

Symphorian, Father, a Capuchin 
missionary of Agra, 282. 

SyritUi^ 138. 

Syrphidce, 138. 

SyrphiM, 138. 

T 

TdbanidcBt 137, 140. 

Tabashir, 83. 

Tabriz! Jalaluddin Shah, 32. 
Tac/iardia Lacca (drug), 610. 
Tachinidas, 139 
T£j, the, 281. 

TSlu ka saf-jana or Disease of the 
Palate, antidote to, 86, 87. 
Tamba pauni, 69, 70. 

Taiitipara mosque, 29. 

Tara, a Tantric goddess, 625. 
Tarka-rak^, a work of Varadaraja 
on Indian Logic, 297. 

Taxila plate, 486. [089. 

Taylor G. P., on a Bijapur rupee. 
On Bijapur Lari, 687. 

On coins from Limbdi, 509, 
573. 

On the coins of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur, 678. 

On the half mubr. No 172, 
690. 

On the title Sahib Qiran, 574. 
Temperature, Standard. Report of 
the Committee on, ciz. 

Tern, a breed of fowls, 73. 

Teriiu sp., 103. 

Termin^ia Oht^uia (drug), 81, 85. 
Therevida, 138. 

Theriaca Andromachi, 302. 
Thibetan Khri (throne) kings, 394. 
Tho tho rilong btsan or klu rgyal 
(NBgarSja), 407. 

Thonmi, inventor of the Tibetan 
script, 97, 98. 

Thonmi, the Son of Anu, 408. 
Three Brothers, the Honey Mer- 
chants, the story of, 60. 

Thse brtan, the king, 422. 

Thse dbang mam fgyal, 419. 

ThupA rSma, a dagoba, 58, 69, 72. 
TibA, first Iring of, 93. 

Tibetan script in Turkestan, the 
theory of the first origin of, 97 , 
98. 


I Tilakchand, 132, 133. 

TipulidcB, 136, 137. 

Tima, son of BindusSra, King of 
j Magadha, 62, 64, 69, 70, 71. 

Tissatthera, son of Moggali, pre- 
ceptor of Prince MahiMa, 68. 

Tista river, change in course of, 
540 

Titagarh, in the district of the 24- 
Pergannahs, 28. 

Tog dkarpo (svetaketu), 401. 

Triaeantfiua biaciUeaius, 498, 499, 
500 

,, hlochi, 498. 

,, breviroatria, 498, 499, 

600. 

indieua, 499 
nieuhofi, 499. 

,, oxyc^phalua^ 499, 500. 

,, atriyilifer, 498, 499, 

600. 

,, webari^ 497, 498. 

Tridcas 2 froGutnbena^ 106. 

Trigault, a letter of Father Nicolas, 
483. 

Tf^tidfr, 139, 140. 

'Friveni in the Hughli district, 
mosque of, 23, 613. 

Trofnbidifim grandiaaimum (drug), 
85, 510. 

Trygon micrapa (drug), 516. 

Tubipora muaiea, organ pipe coral 
(drug) 508. 

TvMnwa rapa (drug), 514. 

Tfjoho sp., the operculum of (drug), 
615. 

Turkestan, a description of, 98. 

Typha eUphafU no, 699. 

U 

Ubu bla sgang, tho palace of, 95. 

UdayanacSrya, 468. 

Udayasena, Mundedvari Inscription 
of, 431. 

Ulagh Khan Jahan, founder of 
lOiaUfatabad, 147. 

UmasrativScaka, orator of Patali- 
putra, 310. 

Umbu bla tgang, a castle in 
Ladakh, 96, 99. 

TJnio spp. (drug), 513. 

TJnio marginiUta, pearls for medi- 
cine, 512. 

Upendranath Brahmachari, on 
Kala azar, iii. 

Uriyas, characteristic pens of the, 

11 . 

Uramaaiix Hardwiehii, 302. 

Uraua UirquaiuB, grease of, 520. 

XJstSd Isa, the architect, 287. 
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\'airouhana, author of Raaiapa- 
Ssana, 167. 

\^ala»fiA^5ta-uiachiiLei a revolving 
platform, 60. 

X'anamali Chakravarti on the pra- 
mana of hindu 2S0. 

X'ariationa in Indian IVice Levels 
since 1861, 121. 

Vartrihari, king of Malwa, 133. 

VarunS grant of Jayacandra, 491, 
492. 

Vasudova Sarvabhauma, the 
founder of tJie greatness of 
Navadvipa, 312. 

Vatsayana^s idea of deduction, 
296, 290. 

V'ntaySyana Bhasya, Dates of, 307. 

Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras, date 
of, 307. 

Veiikatesh Vaman Sovani, on a 
long Metre in Prabodhachandro- 
daya, 176. 

Vernonia anthelmintka (drug), 84. 

Vesali, a city, 06. 

Vidiaa, 201. 

VidySdhara Jogika, 430. 

Vidyakar-prabha, Indian Pandita, 
477. 

Vijayadharma Siiri, Sri, on the 
Yoga Sfastra, 267. 

Vikrampur, mosque at, 28. 

\'inata, wife to Kashyapa, 195. 

Vinayakapaladeva, the grant of, 
488. 

Vissakamnvit the Divine Artisan, 
69, 67. 

VisvanathaTarkapaflcaiian, author 
of the GautSma SutrSs and 
Bha^Spariccheda, 311, 312, 313. 

Viverra z^edia, drug from, 521. 

Vocabulary of Technical Falconry 
Terms in Urdu, Persian and 
Arabic* 315. 

Vowels neutral in the Koda speci- 
men, 250. 

Vredonburg, W., on Ohondrodonta 
Bosei, 265. 

Vyapti, Definition of, 291. 

VyavahSra-SamatS, equality in 
law-suits, 260. 

W 

WutsoA, £. R., on buffalo butter, 
181. 


, Uaac, bees*, in medicine, 610. 

; Western India, cause of a rise in 
prices in, 1 19. 

White, AD., on X-ray Suigical 
photographs, cxvii. 

Whitehead, R. B,, on Dams of 
Akbar, 091. 

On Indo Greek coins. 

On .Mughal coins, <»61. 

, On Pathan coins, 665, 691. 

I Wi^nia coagidana (drug), 76. 

I Wright, II. Nelson, on Mughal 
I coins, 282, 238. 

On the Qandahar rupee of 
I Muhammad Shah, 580. 


X 

Xylocopa aweipennia, 106. 
Xylocopa fenealrata^ 106. 


Y 

Yarlha shambu, a river, 93. 
Yarlung, in ].iadak)i, 93, 91. 

, Yarthang, ‘ the upper plain,* 91. 
Yasovijaya, a brief history of, 463, 
464, 465. 

Yavana-jataka, date of, 308. 
Yesbes, tho royal priest, 94. 

I Yoga SAstra, 267. 

I Yusuf, a son of Barbak, mosqiu^s 
of, 33. 

Yudhishthira, age of, 203. 


{ ZahrbSd, or erysipelas, antidote 
I to, 84, 85. [199. 

j Zainulabdin, ruler of Kashmir, 

I Zamatog (Karandavyuha Sutra), 
408. 

Zas gtsang, (Suddhodana), 398, 

I 39D. 

i Zinla ain Ide, one of the eight 
beauties of the oarth, 407. 

Zinnia elegana, 106. 

Zizyphua jujuba (drug), 85, 86. 

Zla gam (* Now moon ’), eastern 
continent, 395. 

Zlumohags, ' full moon,* northern 
continent, 306. 

Zd l Qarnln, an Armenian, 460. 

Zur gBum, ‘ triangular,* Southern 
continent, 396. 




A (JOliLKCTION OJ?' POKMB liY THE 
KMl'kROH BABtTR. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The preciouri little manuscript from a'liich the accom- 
f)anying plates wore photographed holongs to the Libraiy of 
His Highness the Nawab of Rarnpur.' 

Outside Rarnpur, where it is naturally regai'dod as one of 
the show pieces of the Nawab's Library, this little l)ook has 
never become famous, in spite of the great interest whioli 
scholars have evinced in the Emperor Babur, ever since the 
translation and publication of his Memoirs. Locally the 
manuscript was, 1 found, regarded ns the autograph of the 
Emperor throughout, and this the colophon would at Ikst 
sight lead one to believe. For myself, however, 1 am con- 
vinced that the main text in its very neat hand, is the 
work of a scribe, and that we have Babur s own wilting only 
in the occasional marginal corrections and in the fragment of 
a ruba*t written transversely across the last page. 


The colophon says >Vf ftJ; 

which would ordinarily moan Babur wrote this (with his Own' 
hand) : but the endorsement of Shah Jahan distinctiy M3r8 that 
ho guarantees the genuineness of this rubd*i and this aignaiure. 
In the process of binding the original book has been much cut 
down, ahd it would appear that we have in this manner lost 
two lines of the rubA^t and Babur’s signatnro. Had the #hoie 
manuscript been in Babur’s writing Shah Jahan 
have made such a specific statement with regard to the ruba i. 
,ApaH from all other considerations this little manuscript at 
least oflEers us absolutely genuine specimens of ™ ^ 

two of the most famous “Great Moguls. What j^ds a 
.special interest to- the contents of this manuscript is the fwt 
it has pMserved for ns. a poetical wwk by 
was hitherto considered to be hretnevably lost. . Not <^y is 
this work known to us by name, but the ewt oiroumstwcw 
oader rrtiioh it wae composed are desOTbrf in m mnte^de^ by 
Babur hinuMtf in his Memoirs. I refer to the ButHa^W^ 

ffISSdvsdat’liilhaqds on th# ooomIob of two 

P«ri.n odtection. m 

theNawab’s library. amtujdav tba 8th o)t BriW* II. tbua, 

i The poem waa oomplatad on W ^ 
thii Wr *»py^ aokhad one, month and leven dayi 
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diyya, which occupies the first 14 pages (Plates I— XIII) of this 
little manuscript. The passage in the Memoirs relating to 
the composition in A.H. 936 (A. 1). 1628) of this poem occurs 
on pp. 448, 449 of Ilminski’s Turki Text ; fol. 346 a and b of 
Mrs. Beveridge's Facsimile; pp. 367 to 369 of Pavet de Cour- 
teille’s French translation, and pp. 388, 389 Le^en and 
Erskine’s English translation. 

I herewitli give the original Turki text for which I have 
followed the Facsimile taking assistance from Ilminski : — 

Ii I 

^ (jAjjUi v5»a»I 

■ ^ 4}1:euU^ 

^ c5l;}» 

alLi^ a1J| 

l^l Afi - (^'^4 JULJ ^ 

^ KLo^jy 

vi33* ^ ^j* f4 

^jhj^ aIw * ogJ ^^9^ 

(•* - ^ {jJb* aJUj yyA '«^3 ^ 1^ 


lion of the original draft. Ehiring this interval Babur soemB to have been 
in Dolpore. 

1 has oome out badly in the Facsimile. 

a The Facsimile seems to read but i/ndini is undoubtedly 

correct, pace V, de V, who quotes the word in his foot-note an<l says he 
does not think it a posfdblo word. It is indeed wanting from hih 
Dictionary. But the word is common enough and means two dayn 
after : just as erteai means the next day. 

Radios says indini means ** dbermorgen. nach drei Tagen/* 

P. de C. must here have consulted the Persian translation, as other- 
wise he could not have given the correct meaning of a word which 
according to him was meaningless. 

5 Titromo?— to shake. Persian 

* The Facsimile reads in(., which is not a word at aU as 
far as I am aware. Ilminski’s is probably correct, miere is, 
however, a word dnt = an oath, which would at any rate not make 
nonsense here. 

6 These few technical terms of prosody have caused much confusion 
to editors and translators alike. It is unnecessary for me to explain the 
meaning of these terms, hut T may at least explain the construction of the 
sentenee as 1 understand it. ** Six-footed remel, in which the first 
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■ iS^X^ ^^i-UiiJL'f Oj;*> 

^Sj^ - {3j^» ,^Uf ♦A? Jifj , ^K jUxuc 

vjo^ iy^ y (f ,y 4^»>J^ 

^ Ac^iALvt gUJ .Jix) ^^.S) aju^ tjj;^^ Jtw ^-T 

A.H. 935— A. J). 152S. 

“On Friday, the 23nl of this month {ie., Safar), a fever 
became evident m iny body so inueh so that I was able only witli 
great inconvenienre to perform my prayers in tlie mostfue. 
The observance of the mid-day prayer, I, having withdrawn to 
iiiy library, was able to keep only after some delay, and tlion 
with great difficulty. On the third day, Sunday, 1 shivered 
somewhat loss, and on Tuesday night, the 27th of Safar the 
idea came into my hetui of making a versified translation of the 
Hindla-i- Wdlidiyya of His Reverence Khwaja ‘Abdullah.^ Flee- 
ing for refuge to the spirit of His Reverence, I assured my 
heart that if this act of homage were acceptable to His 
Reverence my escape from my malady would be a proof that 
my poem had found acceptance, just as the writer of the 
QasiiB^i-BuTda* was cured of paralysis. 

With this intent I began to write my versified rimla, in 
that variety of [the metre called] remd ^ which Maulana ‘Alxlur 
Rahman Jami employed in his Subha,^ 

On that very night thirteen verses wore composed. It 
was a self-imposed condition that not less than ten complete 
verses should be written every day. Only on one day did I 
fail. In the preceding year, whenever 1 had been similarly 
attacked, the^ malady had lasted at least a month or forty 
days. By the Favour of Heaven, and by the intercession of 


homistich (the ‘ortirf) is makhbdn, while the second iioinistich (the darh) 
18 sometimes abtar and sometimes makhbdn tna(idhuf- 

1 The usual confusion between bir and har. . , . . 

* llminski is right in reading bir at any rate in the last case where 
har gives nonsense. See note 1 on p. iv below. 

liKhwgja Na?ii^ud-Dtii ‘Ubaydullah, better known as Khwgja 
Ahrdr, was born in 800 A.H. and died in 896 A.H.^ «/ 

* For an account of this miracle see Nicholson s CUerary Hutory / 

the Arabs, pp. 326, 327. 

* See note cm p. ii above. - - 

« Svbiat^A&Hr, or the Roeory of tto Pioue. one of the aeven 

poems oomfpnng the famous Haft Aurang of Jafni. 
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His Reverence, on Thursday, the 29th of the month (of Safar), 
I was released from this other attack. On Saturday, the 8th of 
Rabi^-ul-Awwal, I completed the versification of the contents of 
tlie rifidla. On one day ' I iiad composed as many as 62 verses.” 

Of the remaining; poems and fragments contained in this 
little manuscript sonic, as T have indicated in the foot-notes to 
the text, are already known to us from the Memoirs. Tlio 
rest are, I believe, otherwise unknown. 

r will not here discuss the matter and manner of those 
poems, as I liope on a future occasion to publish an English 
translation of the contents of this little book : [ cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from calling attention now to what is perhaps the 
most curious verse in the collection, namely, that which occurs 
oil Plate XV fl, p. 20 of the text. Hcix* w'o have the uncommon 
combination of Turk! and Urdu in one and the same line. 
•‘Macaronic” verses in which IVrsiaii and IJixlu were mixed 
wcw? common enough at one time, and indeed gave rise to the 
name Kekhta ” hy which early Urdu poetry is known. 

This verso may be transcribed as folknvs, adopting 
modern spelling for the I'rdu . - 

Mujhko na Ima kucch liavas-i-iming o moti 

Pa([r aliliga bas bolghusi paid o roti. 

I have no desire for coral or pearls 

For faeprs (poor people) water and brcivd is enough. 

* Thu SruLLiNo of Babur’s Name. 

1 think some word of justification is due from me for 
reverting to the spelling Babur, which though it was employed 
by many of the earlier Eurfipoan scholars such as Berezitie, 
llminski and Teufel,^ has been entirely ousted by the 
spelling Babar, How this preference has been given to the 
latterform must remain a mystery. Tlierri can, however, in my 
view be no two ojiinions in the matter. In the first place, all the 
Turki-speaking men I have consulted (whether from Bokhara or 
from Kashghar) always pronounced the final ur quite distinctly 
-—and 1 think that alone sutticiont evidence in support . of the 
form Babur. But there is not wanting evidence of a docu- 

I llminski roads ‘•evory,” and this is evidently the reading 
wrongly adopted by the Persian Translator, luid followed by Leyden who 
says; ** r liM composed every day»on an average fifty-two couplets. ’* 
In spite uf llminski, Pavet do Coiirtoilie gives, and as the facto show 
quite correctly, “ en un soul jour j’avaia composd cinquante-deux 
ciistiques.V 'rhe poem contains 213 versos and was completed in eleven 
or twelve days. If on one day ho composed 52 and on the first day 13i 
and was idle one day, the remainder I7A must have been written at an 
average of about 1 9 verses a day. 

* D'Herbelot gives ** Babur on Babor.’* 
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inentary nature. 1 am indebted hi iny learned friend Mr. Kllis, 
Assistant Librarian in the India Of¥i(‘e, for two very valuable 
references in support of niy (‘ontention. 

(1) In Flugel’s Catalogue of tlie Arabic, Persian and 
Turkish MSS. in the K.-K. SLofbiblioihek in Vienna, Vol. II, 
p. 115, some verses by Babur are noticed on the spare leaves 
at the end of a MS. Kliigel names their author as Babur 
Padisohah,** as if he had found written jyh. At the request 
of Mr. Ellis, Professor Geyer very kindly looked up the original 
MS. and reported that this surmise was correct.' 

(2) Mr. Ellis writes: *‘I have in my possession a 

very prettily written MS. of a treatise on the Astrolabe, 
entitled wh !)>• Kiikn b. Sliarf-ud-Din al-Husayni 

’l-Aiuuli, which is dedicated to j Ui i\kLJ\ «auA« 

cfla. ^ 

The king’s name is distinctly vocalized by the 
original scribe. The author composed his treatise in Herat 
during A.H. S(K) . . . . f do not think that the MS. can be 
very much later than the date of composition.*’ 

(3) To my friend Mr. H. Beveridge I am indebted for a 

reference to a line in Babur’s pocmi called publislied 
l)\ Ilininski from Prof. Herezint\ s MS. (Kazan 1857), page 229, 
line fl, where Babur is made to rh 3 nne with dur (is) 


(4) 111 his article “The Bmperor Babar in the ffoNh 

wSiyar” published in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for 
.fanuary and April 1906. Mr. Beveridge writes 

‘•It has been remarked by Ur. Rieu that the propei' 
pi-onunciation of this name is 

by a distich at Vol. II. p. 291, line 7. /J; 

little poem in whiish the distich v. 

p. 291 of Vol. HI (part 3) of the Bombay Lithograph. 

JU ^ ^ 1*"^ 

Jii ^ 4V* • *“ ^ 


betrifft 


n. fucvmit sAVs in Ws letter ; •* Was die ^ 
fi»r miswUrilndt nohWg 


Was die Schreibung dee Neewe 
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is}^ 41)1#^ ^liaLi 

tHii ^ C^4J>kjU if 

jslj ](lw <_X JLo J ^Uo 


* e;L£j» Jla. J^r J*> 

* 

# ^aUisU a. ^i P A) 

* ;•> 


Finally, Mr. Stanley Lane Poole in his Introduction to 
“ The Coins of tfie Shdhs of Persia,*^ p. xxv, says :--- 

'' According to Dr. iiieu the right pronunciation as shown 
by the couplet of the prim^e’s own composition, was Babur.*' 
1 have been unable to find any discussion of the question in 
Dr. Rieu’s (-atalogues, and therefore I conclude that Mr. Poole 
received his information verbally. Chiriously enough Dr. Rieu, 
for some reason which has never been explained, spells the 
Emperor's name Babar, but the name of MirzaAbul Qasim. the 
son of Mirza Baisangher, Babur. 

Thus we see that there is overwhelming evidence in 
support of the spelling Babur 


Calcutta, 
September^ 1910 . 


B. Denison Ross. 



Div&a-i-Babur Fadishih. 

Plate la. 

J^l efi ^ ei 

^^yJ iCJl 0 .jU^ LSJ^^ ‘^t'V e ^ 

Plate lb. 

g*A K— ^l i/i; — i g fc* 

3 ) 3 ) 3 ^ r— ^ 

P2a<e 2a. 

JL^S j^ |0«jA*a. w/»^l JLfcJ J-i* lA}!^ *1^1 tL*> 

(ju*^ *si» ^1 ^ (4rJ **y* 

J ^iUi l£« Jijd^a J ^ 

I _^ > >l t » t ^>1)1 
Iffif U)4- j-i*) ^ ^ — *«^ 

ot-vaib' Jjij *»»* /** 

Jjl 

iij—t! u)l— V ‘W* 

*-JJlA— ^ «B;r--^ 

lA-i. 7—- JW 


f-h-^ ‘T*--^ ^ 

t — !/» 

L^ .IT** 3 ^ 4a** 

c»l— 


1 JbfiMighMa * cn youriooount. 



Jofwmal of ike A9iatic Soddy of Bengal. [Extra Xo. 


[ ^ ] 5 9 ^ 

Plate 26. 

^ Jb ^ a ^ 

ii — y ^ j vA ^ 

t 5 — ^••^1 

^ — 8^U a — AiJI J! — i^f 

^5j^a ii— — ■•^ 

yy — ^■■■— ^* ^ ■■ a— jjk— Jjj 

Ifif f«)j| 3^—- 
— fci liSjf 

.8!— ^L— aJj^ afb 

^^ a ijj^t <X— 1»y a — i#P |^ mmiml t j^ mmmAJ ^ 

^U ^L_iJjj ^ 

a— oJm ^ 

a — -W ifliijif e%l 

K — 

C5^ — a«^— ^ »-x *h y 
^f jy a — ^^2 — i^l a — ij 

v5)l— --t ^ aUUiyi 

^ tC — %^o ^ 

r— 5 /•— rt» r— ^ 4>^ 

Jl — iil — ♦ib 

*—:!>- tUnftl ^ 

J-ft! Jll^ .Si^yym 

J— J..-.|| ^ y 
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JL) 

Plate 3a. 

s U( Jli ^ — Jjf *J| I 


’499u» 


c»*» 9 , 




yft — »fl| J^uLkli oi^— M 
^ lLh^ JjI j^jA 16^ 

LT^ C*— 1 iX-jLJ 

Jl>^ O"-^ ^ -I® 4^ 


JLm 

— idsQ 

■ ■ *^y ^ji c^j — M 

i5*‘ — ^ ^ is^ iX 

cl — iflLu K — iJ 

.afc A— c 


P/o^e 36. 

jjjo j>—** Vv 


*s*il 3!r^^ 

•ajf ;[/<M ’i! — 44* 

.a.-, iitjjji A^\j K> y— - lX>j f 

**— -^ iS^jfW ** «4jr^ .r^* 
*— J>* .r-“*y* *-^ wd;* 

ttjt’ Jjt <»t^ ^ *» 

JLjj WLm < fc » J J}i ^L_a4* 
(*^ ‘ " ^ t/4* y4**^ ..ly 


c><-55r* j [ ] 

jtji — •i./* 

tsth^y, j jyi 
I — Bd y AJil — J — !• 

JL^ ^aj| *_-j( t«X>^-lXi/ *;* 
i^y e»»i— il v-»^» 


1 dS'ie. in MS. but the metre requires 9)* 

* Th® impend poet hm apperantljr enggerted aa emendmant of riiie 
vi§FA* 

JiJKijuwiJ ^ **i^ 
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ut *** t* d-i> ^ <** 

JLji *-1^)1 *-Jjl JS^lfi O—a I* — W vS'HfV 

islilwf Ciji af ^IL-iiu. y L-JLj|i 

Plo^e 4a. 

Jji Jjl jyk«»Uil ai" (J *** .' 

«-^*'**^ t * <A)}i 

Va*XM»i ji, -Jul |_J1>» 

^yyo ^ 

j' — ^ ji 

*j — t* * — If ;*-a 

JI_a£a cu-«jd 

H *a*j| 

^ ^ J^t 

Ca>SI^ ^ ^ 

•af 

iS )^ — ^ fV — ^-5 tl— 

J — e UH**^^^* 

Pto6 46. 

J ^>-4** v^jj* **48*^1 (J>M (>{f u)4“Wf 

(3la>l y — I9U — 4* (3^ Cb; a^ JUm «Si|^ j oia0 

J .fl I*— 5| y__4J^ ^{3 

I oJMhamaq = to roBemble. 

^ JCifiSgriiftU; ger ai-Uat. Naaor-p-lutf hiia gar i-iin. 

If the user of a minor loves the mirror, and'hastens towards it with 
affectionate glances, know that this is not from love of the [polished] 
iron, but in truth from self-love alone. 


jy p}3^ ^ 

fcXLiaiijI 

lyT Jjt ^ 

c**y oi-o 

a — I au L^L..^y K>l 

y— 

» C j a— . . auiAjt i jj o— -y** 

^|j — <•! ^ — sue 
iXjU jJ i&jiaJi 

^ JLaoU 

iS)^ ^ J3djb J — !j» 

J — yiU 1^ jupj^ a-XL 



UHvan-i-Bobvar Padu^, 


^ ^A*)•| 

w«^ J>» virfi (S^i tj-^> 

•>'< ifMji kl. ^ ,^(5 
l>a>> J~W g_i* ^Ul_JUi 
g,— -teu Jla. J, jlj 

viy-^ ^**4; e>-^J IfiL. 

Ja i -t«L.»_JLw^ (J^ 


^-unt^a 

‘rt»— ^ ^ — 1^ lAit 

<yii U—^fj Jtc ^_ic| 

«'^— ai i *Jj 

J^~*~-^ *1***^ K|| fcV-. y>>j 

J •*!> — *{■ i3iaj| 

'^y. K-ju y 

4f? ^ — j^»v* V*- *ty 

J— U 
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jy ^3— u* Xus 

Jij ICj-JCy tfy.ij3 iiy. 

J'^ iP i5 > — U! — *«• 

u* C — 

(J— jSIj^ y — jj^oJjj K — ]( 
l«fik« tij—^ jja, a* «si^l — JU* j(j 
tirfii ‘ mjt j ^1 — L« c4< 

)ii ^•yiy h£y£y aj^ 

;'^ ta-y y 3^^ (y— 4*y^ — 4^ 

j ^^i^i ja^i 

J~i» c>— ^ JU* 


^ g**4l g4^ Ui^ jifi 

tUu j__^f ^Uj ^ 

jy ‘7*43!;‘' j'A»>^yi43 

jy ^ j>> JsLi 

‘2)^y ii)l— ♦Ljfiijf aJ^_, 1)1 (3UiU 

^ Jy li * — jt ts jL*i 

t)— ^ Jj( y 5*8 * y^ 

-»* v^y-*V /-i* *4* Jo y>^ 

jl3^ **— Jd y—j| Ja <4* 
yi 4— 4i jj— tfi w y 
's-'Ty Ji gfX* ^ja^ts jy 


^ tifi = voice, sound. 

* The original copy bad — this has been changed by the royal 

author to 
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Plate 56. 

cu y ^ (3*^ K>^ if vs»^ 

J>i U■^#^ Jjl J>l ISjij Jy 

— L«* ai ^ ^ SL> a > jU af JL—xj 

Ajfe tdj^ J— aJLj t5-*^^** 

cU_M e^— ci — 4i ^ 

j — JA — yo J-fe* — - * — L-w o^ — Jfi 

— ^y ij ^j^-xAJc^ jjiI jup^^ 

Jy T^y^ is^y'^ 3(1 — tii ^ — j 

" 0/0 ^ 

(J ^y ifil— UJi ^—J 

c;4» Jy t>4* ;' — ^ ** y e>--H!* »J* ■ WJ jy-J^ tf-jJjJ 

c!»^ a»o^— "*“ jf *£*^i lAuOji Jy _^l jj»J 

Jji aUj V5^l_.^ Jj jy JJ a4j o^lil 

JJ1> *— *'*I;4J (^— ifclj (i'ia J --* * jj4 *— iotjf <■ Lf ^ ^ 

PIa<e 6 a. 

J— 4^ — k* j^1 fi ir^ iT^ ^ t4» (yi*— 4«;l— ait ^ 

5 j — ^ ^ ‘^~’!3y ^ {u} sDJ^ y ^ ^ y 

)^yh* ■ ^ 1 )^ (•‘^y -> — y^ ^s^^)^ 

y^M — ^ J— w f>-i j-j ijit y».f ^ y 

J^ KL. tS C)f-ii^^ y Jj — iiuo JL—*&|} — I i^ijo jfj 

4j_lko fjjA^ijUijf JjjOjI vjl^ jj — a. Jt Ji* j‘j ••> 

^b )y^y *^"' t«^^ » aUi ji^l*j sr^ 

iJitl** «Jif 05)*? Ji**y *«■ « l*if •rJ'iM tii' 
u»4*“ 4 j** 4* ly (*iJ 

1 «!.&>• must be am error for «8tbbe t oflu s tbns. 
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<jJj ^^gy—xil jBjl ^ oJib iju^ 

<3 — — **i* 

Jl^l tJl* y 


<3~*' ^1 — a JX9 — ^> — ■' 

‘^J ISJ^ op Jyii- Ky* 

i3 — *"P>? •-ij/if t*>uJji jiju 
JU. ^J^ tiMt yjy iS — ill 


Plate 66. 


(i— ^ 4/—^ ^ 

u> — Sr- csto« pfiyo jU iij 
Jjiiuo ltj| JU. I 

— uSU*»C!jp 

ts)^ tg> — ^ 

(•I — ^ ‘S**j J>l — ipi 

J>.— x5- J»ti 

11 — kS — 

jljet — £j^| ^ 

yi.Uli Pit 

*^*»«* ^<*^1 43tri>>>! «J>' 

***JU^ a* ^^AueL. 
i3— ^ i3 — 7— s* ttf**'*!?? 


tl— 4» AoJ^ sX JUy ^ 

w4-* (•!'>-• o^>l» j* 

jAf 

LS^ ^ 

■ .J^ if jl... ..JL^ iSlj 

^Uii viy^j 

^ ■IfcJ 4j*W 

11^ * i-iOb As t<^-— -^t 

jUil ^lA. jjrtJjJ ^jlitjS yjj 

*i;S? <>»> iw'^ .>* 

‘^Jiir’ ^ylr* 

oio^i j>— 0“ 


Plate 7a. 

*.i— A a ^ *^i4» Jj* Jjl w* — w4* ®>* w““iy 

**>j^ tP cl— 4*4* j J— -p A — <S^-»jt cr— <y (*s* 

cl - ^ Aie 8 f^li ^uf — j ^— 1 cliU f> *lhmij^ 

1 bamaghi s former, fliet— can also be read bttmivA*. 

One poet eaye : . , > 

Burmigki mK^m gjUmang nagSra atti Tangrim 'atit Um naoutra. 

’ f/aratH from yaratmaq = to create- 

•■* b&n 6Sra in imitatian of the Fwsian = by degrees. 
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Ji «a*^ 15 K — i* |JUI» yjji ^^ye gU)j| ci( jjys 

J 3 U^y cf*^ 3 Chilli 4 j«l> yj«»)j— 13 

Jjl 3 — *J>} J** jJ J! — »4>( Ji — n*A 

Jijlo ^L- Jy <ii ^ J'^ *— iJl— lio j 3 loj| 

J ■■» ? ^ J ^ J — -«U. « l^AyO ^ ^0nS^ 

aAjjU# jy««» a — j taM 

JLoU. -ift. Jjf 4 ^U|^ lU-aj v 5* — ^ fiS auj^y Ki\ 

^ j jy LS^j — * is)^ 4/i^ V — 

us^ "H***^^ 9 vSK^a ^t«^t 

Plate 76. 

Jli. K — L>» ^^>^0 ^UU^U cUl« y y tUi 

a— i ^|«x— j| 1 ;13| «JJl-o J aa ai ,3 Ui. 

i a^ij ^l— inA^ 

J_y auiiJl ^3 i »U ^Xvj ^jt Ja — Xiy K— £j|^ ^ b 45 *^ 

vtf? Jj* vj-^^ — C^'; — •V 

Jr^ y l‘>^l^it y tP 

JL«l^ ^1—..^ ^v..<^y J — ^ 

e)f Jy aJy gbflAA 

tf!> — — ^ CJ!) (J»^ y t— ;3^ — Aj }^ — ^ 

ji aM*ja a— *i^ j ^5^^^ ^1 i t ? ^ ■ i* H* — 

I I think j must be supplied her^ 

These lines remind one of the Qoranie verse : 

alljy'i e>a jy 5;l^ II Jli^j 

3 This may be rendered in Peiraian as follows : — 4 ]^ ^ j/l 

a^KMjh^i wySfc iij^JL* - aiK^ y y -i---««i ULwf 

B Topqa = very fine in texture. 
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j4? ti 3-^ e»**> »S^( ui ^4 

cU^),- j ;>^yr3/ J V- tff" tV- tfti 

iijii «-.^f j— Af *iU, y ^ jJ,, 

Plate 8tt. 


jVjB ^ ^ ^UJ,l i^Ale 

«^3>^ ^1 jijA -5jC 

4*“ iJj<^ t,5<>>!>J 
‘ i3^y“ji u* 

* jyj if ^ 

aSaJI j>» lyjJj G/ 

jH j^jl (J_^«la. jj^4 Ji — ^ 

;y> *— flilfljO i^ «a»t^ JL— 
v^* ^j»L— ♦A j — x«« 

^ 9* y 

Jo 

Ki«M 


jlH oJ i^l idoaikc 

^>3^ e — y a^ 

j^\ A^\j A — ^ j — *j 

ci^l^ ij»^ — y ^j*»^^ 4 ? 
jyy a_ftj^ a — i^jt jj as JLw 
•SAjf S,X« K 

ii^U ^JIa^ Ku*» «j!^ULt otoij^ 
^Ujf J— K—L- a«J^i y 
sji^ a^l J — aa« 
jl/3 ^*-0 

H>^ 

^^0 db| jy JtiU£^ toJyo 
iSJ — ^ ^L.^li 


PlaU 86. 

tjU Ca — aauo ^l_LLi lj| — 

V"" tSIiJ* 

*lj;il j.i ^ fcPr ’‘■i tf ^1 

Jjf t^- '»yt J> — «A« yjf 

1 The xaibe had written cg^Ji^t whidi Babur oorreoted to 
t Saudw for Brnriw from dinilmasi = to become cold, 
t qtni s when T 


A tiA.1 J — *« ^jl ;j;> — i4» 

V— 

^U& ^^ —i jjtc ciAa^ 

J#i .»f is^ji >-»• (* >* 
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i-Si y *_J| y ^ »■>— 4 f 4 > jKit 

^ ***>8r“‘* Ojt iS^y «a»D^ ji ■ « * la — iy 

j£i cl^il ty-*3 olul j ^ yj y ly— »*• Wt» 

‘=*— 4 *J — ^ — - c^l— S — »j| «£,. — a «0 jyJly J_u 

yi — »»ly-»c , ^.-ii J>— cA — 

V*" efi Ui W— v'?**' e»> 

J»t JIJO *i| ^ ^ y si jti Jjj J..jt£l>> J jA_J to 

l*-^ jWy l^jSa—^ jr— S’i ^ «a4* v44* ^ (3**’! 

y — iu| ay y — j[aji 

Plate 9 «. 

^_gL-^iji «,J(l— ♦? waifci* o Ajkf ^ 

ola*l ^ K(' 1*5 *s — j5ia>l (^"Ijli 
J>i )j — y yt— to jyja — Jy_£y aJy aJL| ^^yk tybui** 
^ fy-Jne *i alj| Jji yajj ^y_iy>af la>yo jj(|,_^jl 
Aw^y-JJjl a — 1^ ^ — Ut tii) b a«>jjJ aJ^ jj yu af |»— 

^._tSl3 f^\—k IJ Kil ^ 

^ (3^ J> Ca— ^ii 

JUS' ..^y 421^ JU Jjl ^ y 

^SIa Jjf Jjf (3^ eHi^^ ^ ^ ^ 

(ifJii Jjf v blj jjL— *# o 

J*> KU# jiiaLe a^ JUoU^ ^ v3^ 

t3'H^^ji {Jfc*5Lo a^ JLaa yj^l Jl — M a — u a^ JlUAthaM 

• Jjl *54^ " v/ ^ v/ Jy ^ 

1 The poet here apologiROB for ohanging his metre, his excuse being the 
introduotion of the phrase aU I St a/[ S 

^ Corrected by the royal author from i^t of the scribe. 
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Plaie 


J — i» j — yi( ^ 

l-k>» ^UU-Jli 

*J7— « ^UJy as ^ 

^ I 4 aiW j.^ a dj 

wi y— iiy ^liLi 
u — fjiiy 

ig,l — M £| JiJlue <■ g ^1 

Jl^islj 1^ — y* aJ^ Jjjja J ^ 

W— lijO I^Ui 

<-r? j J)t Unljli ju 

**Jj( >Ji — ^ ^ 
u*'*V ^ ® tyiiS uV 

'^j* i)>l •" — *|>j 


^5 Hji ja<> w“j — ftj yikJ ij 
V— All iiCot *-4i yfjJjjf 

ai C*_MU>_^ K,( ^ 

^UJji j_Jia^ 

\j—^ y liMbS^ lityo 
<s^it5^^ Jj}y af ai^ 

4j)ja ^ atJ ^ IjEu I 

,j,l*j| j — ^ j_l«3 ^U>y ^af 
al.>— «L.i y vjy 

u»t— *y Kif lyja JUj 

K-iiy *J^ y 


Plate 10 a. 


5|l«« ^ uHh* 

c-i y jjfaA- aJ,— 4 . JijJ j JLjt 
^jUi ^ jO B| A_a>^— _J ^ 

r*^ uOtf^ — <>*“ il 

lit ^ ii ^ 

^L_*J^ a— *iLo J,t i^) 

‘ Sf“^ 4>** yi* *«U- 


C*(> af^t 

c*>t l>^ — ^1 Aaj 

vSjU^— ^ K-a^ Jy 
jaUI ^ ^ 

(•1*3^ a^ — *5 

^U-A^ a aluj ab«J 

vVi/ ayi' B»^ 


' negra Idm = ‘ 

^ filreiat here meana, Ao^HKwa kussffu na aticf lilrM. 

jt <sjj!v >if^ ja »<'• a^ iJ** M y» 
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(Si ^ — »» 

jUi fi J*. 

e£^\ ^ ^aJlJ 

f^h jji — *1^ 

* ' 

Plate 

j—^ Jy ^ ^jjiy 

J — y4» »iljl IS! — ^jjl 
^ - ij j "*j«> a*«il — IAw 

v^* ^ii k^f 

Jlk — jf IiUks a — «^U 

jHy j — 4* /«" J Ja J tr^ J 

Jl— .? iK^ 

a.*JUl fj[ Lo J 3 I ej\j ^ 

(JUj a — Uul ^ 

Jl cr4« 

K-il ^ 3 ,^ AAikUf 

}k ti- y U? ^j-*!r» jij v-t' 

JUjjUy 4g 3 -jiiU> U (jMJi 


iSj — —Aw v < ’ " ' 

J— ;» J* 

jiA— Sac a«j^j lAJ^y 

J\ sS ^__4S ..^ J4»jj ^Jyi^A 
(j — f<iy^y a-A^JU I 
K*y (3^y tf* 

106 . 

1*»* y ** /•—“ ' 

(J— 4 }^ ts^* ^ 

^ M ^1 J — U. ^ i> cl" 

jt — u>y yj ^u 

jii a_a^ .VA)| t^j!S a>JiAjJelj 

JAI — » (3—^ Bi I«>J3-^ J* 

AsJl—^ sS* — ^ A — ImjI 

jL_a0l» J Bl o - y y 

Jl— i— 

^i)uJ Ca — a-iu^lJs 

^ J5^ ♦— 

lU- w AC 


Pto^a 11a. 

^ A-JLjI O^a^J J3f jt— L moI 

♦ 

'**- 4 ^ a-*fij)j-j»A^ JU41 „al ti^lt tii\y t?^^*** 

1 118. reads wrongly tjt^^y 

ft Bead aila, imperative of aHamak, The Miuu* is however defective ; 
a word of the measure fU'il is wanting between dawdm and niibat. 
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yi Jjl j*Ajt 

o4^ jjiil-.*lli K)| ji^ 

J| j^y 

J*j 

jl4< Xy... 

\j)i lx* )3i *S. — Le jS 


cy-j is-»j^ 

jj-Vcjy»y 

Jj| ^ a. *y ^5,^ ^ 
Jl*. (f^i/y gjj 

Ji* it-lj atjfj JSji 

^ Jy — Jli 

' iX-^ o*^ J (3~^ ‘s^* — “»w’ 


^Uk 4 )Li) 

•• . 

P/fltffi 11 Zi. 

C.JI Jj — »<ui ^ijl Klji cU)L Oji J,— ^ K_J|jl Jjii 

jpy jy. d-i^ •^Je^is>}y*y twicvy Jy 


Plate 12 a 


(Jw y 

'*^'1 ^ Kui 

^ j*t* 

r^— o jijj 

Jd ^ 

U — i* Jjjli» |J fej— *** trt« 

l.r^l JJ***^* lyi- Jj dji 

(Hiji iOH^ »jl*- 

jiftiS j-^ 

.M<i_M«| j ^ — iu o._j,l,li 


t4ajy Ji^ JiLjl yi.U ^y,li. 

yti 

^ fj^yf ji JUr 

gti 

4^1 ji j ' 1 <^— ^Jl ^ ^( miO 

(*>!> « * *X <> — “**« CJ — S**^i 

W — ty V*il 4S>^® ^ 

tAwlu*'*^-l jSjraJyikX»*»»j^ 

^1 jitj — **«iij* «;*»• 
aia^i iji j itf— ^*->> 


1 This vevse bears a striking resemblanoe to a verse of a later writer 
("ailed Imfim Rabbani Maulavi Badmd-^n of Sarhind (b. A. H. 971 d. 
A. H. 1034). 

i j &L» a UJU Jl 4siUlL j is^LUe ^ 
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PhOe I2h. 

^ t/jsf •-*— 4» J tU' ■>>—«»—« 

^gl j ^«u. 

' Jh)9^ JbV fA-fr^fc tSbl 

i-iilw teJUi* ^ jwiUfti ja^f 

^;l*>-** >-» *-U*» ii er-4- yiJU j «a*>-^ 

jyi>jUL|* i!i >0 •-^'i *i^»j^ %SL/» j ji J ^juAj j ts>}__^ 

* j ‘S-titf J ^ «.iJ 

,UJjoJl». iu 6 -^j a-iyii fj c 

JUy cu— .,^1 aij^ JjI ^ * 4 , j j jy^ 

•LI) JjI ya.^ »«j ,L_ij 

*- . * y t ’ ** ^jjl (fjjl ^ iJ^vamcL^ tiJJ 

-5r^ iS)^- oMjI v.^ijir* Wii jU>y JS^ 

tSM>l ^/ii«Ul j jjla tfL_J^ cjL-l^ wi—U j^B 

Plate 13a. 

*.#' — g!)N u — J-j Ju vSJUil JtiiMda. j jyjy 

•■^‘4^ j*^ 1*4^ ^ ^ 64^1 wJj^ >Xj*««j is««o n^^y, K-Aif 

1-4*4 

J-^T^ Jif-*^ ySJiihfi tS ^^y^ plA^JIw 

a^li J}i>Jy ,_ 4 f yjfc iy.m jy ly-jKily ^ jy-OfLaJiy 

•T*^.»4*“y U>-Al^ 4 jUJj| J.elk yj^l ^ 

^LA|)t tr-Arf’ 0 t#'-**y ^ j-^ *j-^y tsj-^ 

t 

iMtjT* 04*4*4^ it> »jlf W 4 ll»* J 

I oMrAiMt = u)«A ia«y to be worn out, nwd up. 

* ichh&Sk = wine drinking, in the eeoond, but not in fiist mewtl*. 
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lA 


8^1 

3 — W ^ I; 

ttf-i- ^ i^jQiy.y ^yjii 

J-ipil ^ ^jli 


J»J>*> (>-4 Ojly cyi 
cril Ji* tSUi %y 

J S' li_j^ 

trH^jtojt AJIy cJie^ 

cLjai «,_Uc ,^Ju« ^ 


Wole 136. 


lyUf «.tij| t ^ 

^1^ ICijf tStjj^ ^J~t! 

*!H« cJl-ki ^33-^ft ^1 
cL^-ir^lij « — iy^ 
ti-. ^1 


^yUf ^_U4> ia. 

cw*- ^jr* ) oSy 

— »^1V «.J!}I *);-e J5yjJj*e 
Jj-ii *a.JUj_i^j]b 
tLi£*ii K_)( yt 

fjO *fl3 


jy «rrtV^ y»4* UET?^ tj' jy ^ «*v 
Jp *T* i4» j-yO ld<0 C.^ a 

*-^-^H» V — ^ (*0.>— V *-9i3^ — «-• 

y 4^ O^-*^ ^^-*y*4* 13 

*^3i ^3—*^^'" iaky. 3^^ jy jj4 jji V i 8 » 
j <t:*-4^1i» * _f-S^.> d — M- cry (fj.-/ 

Jj — ^ ikU ff 

y-ift- j-it,! if ijM ^J^ 
ji^ (jiLJji (31^ j^oJli fif i i. i»w 

VhW.^-4^ *#• *■!^^ 
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Blalte 14a. 


Jj* cr^ e««» 

3 ^ 3 Of f 

(*-* J ^ 

^ irtlj WiiJt- 


^ jit 

V4H*'- oS»-^ 3 

lAJt er-sCil J_jik4»jl3 j-if>ji)jS 
aU| JH^J 


2 iiLjJ %>-f^ ^ 

o->L_ei» ‘^y 

^s-^ «a « ' ■»*<*» j ^J}J 

CU-njL-M JP OiwOIaP 


(•jI J-^ ij-J ,jrh» (^tja 

^taixv^ iy^ jL»»t jl «Ui cUl 

to iS a ^|La 1 ^ U 

y f >; ^ »*»l« t; 

P&rfe 146. 

i ^jJi j — ii ^j|tJ — "t i fi JL 

is-d a-Uk jt jiU (^L{^ ^j,tj y iA-^. * * fiV—ii 

sr"; u>‘-V-*? v5*^ * sr-**; 

(/“) ** y I* ^ Jsli ji ^3—^ ^jA... JjJt 31 

1 See Facaimile of Babur NSma, p. 330a. 

2 See Faceimile, p. 298a. 
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Dman.i.habt,r Pudishah. 
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sXiUj <^lj ^ ,L. 




->'^' *— jLji I — 1^ ,1, , 

iS' 

j fci. i—AilSj^ jb J^, 


Pfote 16a. 

«y4* u^iy* 

tr-ft" cLa> <i»(JU 

-»wxli jLv^xHi-l 

tS ^1^^ IfiU <Aw«a.j 


* (rj<>-V^ l^jjf 

(rj*-l>-' i> — ^ > ;LJtf 

^jy ftjoiji ^JLjt 

(•J* !i ! ^ *1 II »«l| 

(hM j j^r^* 

;J-%I 

1 See Facsimile, p. 296 a. 

^ Facsimile, p. 324 b, 325 a, where the second line differs consider- 
ably. (*3^y* Ji2^ ®®® Teufel's article in 

Z.D.Bf.G., Vol.''37 (1883), p. 182, foot-note. 

8 k&pdMberi it is long since. 




18 Jmnial of tht' Asiatic Society of Helical, [Kxtra No. 

jji iaVT 

likrJ^li iijL JlA| 

l5l Jy ^-lo ^t3( lyl—^^t ^.__J|f 

l/>6. 

Oui«A — j ^ ■^’ 

^ Ji^ 

j ^ — iij — ^ — Li*,i 

X a . A— 

yk 

^U4* i ^ tb> 

1 J j la—j^ J eJl^— »V^ 

^ ^ V« J?|5 

<3-^— 3^ — ^ ^ 

i^yS yt 

J«*;i tt)t»3j* KJ^y V*'*4».4^y4y' 

JiJ (V^J c»* »*r** (** 

P2a(c 16a. 

^^4*11)^ “ v/t/* ^**4* (y* 

c;i<* *-*44* ^y trt* j>4* J _)>4 j u»*^^ Jil 
1 The reading is doubtful. t Faoiiraile, p. 300 b. 
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t>ivan-i.Babur PUdUhah. 

jshi V»<| ij>» ^ I5» , J,, ^ 


(^1 yUy 

•&«, ^ 

^yji ^ — H-* ..rt/i 
^<>it (^>*V f-Js ^ jyj<xu«. iS AJUt , 


JJ'5^ (•J (^>* J-^ Ia ,_,«J13 ^ 

^ I* ^ tf* ^ — *® y y c«jy 

jy -*0.^1 c^y: , I ^ 

^ eH;>J j,? 

^ c' j 8W ,^^1- oy 

<y 1.#^ Ai»a. yl y^ 

«-"-,ci-Voyj a^yi 

*a 4.1, jjat^yDy fcjy 

Plate 166. 


)iiym ^^^ j ^ llSyO,_jUjy 

Jjii w AV..& 

6— ts~^ (s))^y 1*-^ 
>> w’i jiy ly el>-^ Utf-^ 


I^Uit ^ ^J|;y 


* MS. incorroct. 


t FacBimilo, p. 331 b. 
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‘-fiA ^ (*— 4** 

jyj j*— f Jy y 

<^* 7 — </"•> — **■> 
ly ' — *" 3 '•^ is‘ 

ji}‘ } — ♦* ^ 4» i3i 

«_aj^ — 

^1 — *3ij lyjyiHf ... ' 

t»— y“ *^} Ji* ‘t'V tr* 

ii-j*— ^ o' — ■**y’ ** '•“' cS*^ 

t*** *1* u»^* 

Plaie 17 o. 

ty*« »>— vy ‘Ji!» 

ot[« j y jp u*y^ ^ 

^J^ 4^1*4* u^* w' »> *4* 

crt-iyiJyy- *4* 


^u^ ^^Wy j jU * -iw oA,j 

v:^ o^-t^ 

vJjtr* r’^y y** ia— iy V 

» 

^__it y jl o'— ’ r^' 

1 Possibly 'il^l * A sup«rflnou8 oJi/ has crept in hero. 

» A rurious blunder of the Scribe, who has written tAW instead of 

^ Th0 reftding ib doubtful. 



J Jyiwijnri.Raimr Pndishah. 2, 

sr^>. ^ 

r- ^ ^ 


iyjA»,jjf t,j*__Aii^ jL_^y^ yjll 


P/flrfe 176. 

^U. jUl ^ 

It y*f* yij| ^;jJU 

V* isfP* }y—^ l{jii -H* (^f;* jj>>'* 

;>— V 14 ../h**- *w j>-V' l», ^^l J,l <514. 


;^4» Is^ 1*1 1*, J,i ap ^ a__^ 


/V«^f 18 a. 


•iV'xf !_)( 

^U J^— ii* 

t'4*» vj;y ®j 3 j' a — 

>1^ (•> t.iJ(«» \)^ aS c»ll.» 
f’jjl vyji ^ — Ajji 

t>io cift) ay 

J>' w— 4r»Ui ^sf ,jri^ 

(•)i)i'^ cf* cr* ^ 

IdXi^i 


' ja^T aJ^i ^j,l-_4w»« asu) 

a -4- ;py *— ii»4-*i a^uj 
vJjy *— ^' »> ‘=*4* 

j' — '^jj' (iJl— *Jjl ^ ^ 
crfjj' tyi y*‘— i- 
lyV i^L^y ^i)|l v*4» 

y — ^y-«a 1^. — aj j c/4 
(•jajU*'— *4*» (jf - *r^* 

l4&o yiXa la^wli c>*'*^ 


> Facnmiln, p. 3IS a. 
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Plate 186. 

l 4» a^( c-tiUc, ciU Ij 

CimmISiXm C&»I J iCmmI P |iSJ^ j 

0^1 SiXm y Jljj) •>iU> JIjU 

J J— flAx) ^Uj A — ft.y — J 

J>* cA ^ !>— -JUfc IXm 

)> -j Lbj Jbl -jLA 

;y 


^ ^Uu«,Ak* Om gjl ^1 (^‘*it (jijT* 

jjjjl o^ jV *5 <Ji«<y Aw^ J^Vtf 

t>j<v»;*i.l» j J*«,t j iliy al^ jilja 

S-^ >>V uyj J.paM tUj ^ 

— ; o^ -jr*^ j Lwy* .» 


Pkae 19 a. 

V>— 4* j ttf — 4- fcuo 

ylax 

^(jK — j t5>-Uy 

jfal*j jlj (;; — S* AfU lA^ y 

‘“^%)!>^ fly** J I *• 

wla» a 1^— 4» li^ j ^ ^ A— trt- 
(Sm ^K — *Ui jljf ji fjyalk^ ^1 t2t>U*llj| 
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iJiimi-i- liiibui rdi/Uhiifi 

Ki- jbU^ jlj ifu i 

-^‘ 4 » ^ >; y iJUli , , yJUutc 

^ ;y> »«>«• y.T ^jS ^ j, 

J^lalf 19 ft. 

hiX>l^)Ll M Ia^ ^suti 

K_ixi jK_ jijf ^ li^ 

i j «i>-V ^ijA* 

li^H^ — **• e>i* 

*tUl 3 ,r jyjiW 
;'*** uj*"4^il y c»N*^ e»9Lujjuk 

w4- jy vi^yyyj ^ jy gjUj 

• ;/*« Ul>^| jy j ;,i ,>-«• «i Jljjl y ^ 

iCd «• > 5 f c*i, I « JUifyA ^ 


PORTION OF A KffBAU WRITTRN BY BABUR’S 
OWN HAND. 

^ — MtH* *^3 jA 

s^jjjy wj-'y 1 / — ^>jr» 


ENDORSEMENT IN THE WRITING OP SHAH 
JAHAN. 

LT^if* *a,j-«*.>T ^1 j (/y ,/^) 

* OiyMt A>(iy aJUl (UjU 

»iA»ii io! i>« 4 if yfi jy ty •’^ *)/*■ 

• (Uyi yb^j^ 
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l>Iv5n-i-B»biir Padibhah. 




Plate II. 





Plate IV. 








DIvan-i-Babur Padtehaii 






















I'>n'!in-i-Hnlwr ir„Ushr,l,. 







Plate 





Di\ aii-i-Jiabui i'acli-siiah. 
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Dlmn-UBainir PadiMh. 
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DIvSu-i-Babur Padish5]». 




Plate XIV. 














Plate XVII. 
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DIvan-i'Babur Padishah. 






Plate XVIII, 
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